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WAYFARERS. 


By  Thomas  Chesworth. 

IT  was  the  Vizier’s  standing  invitation  that  made  me  break  the 
direct  line  of  the  great  walking  tour  and  turn  into  the  Wythen- 
shawe  district,  where  he  lived.  He  was  the  son  of  Hiram  Jones, 
the  financier ; we  were  intimates  at  school ; and  how  he  got  his 
nickname  is  another  affair.  The  weather  was  bad.  I had  scarcely 
left  the  last  inn — a small  place  perched  high  on  a streak  of  limestone 
road  among  the  moors — when  I struck  into  a dense  mist  and  lost 
the  road. 

Evening  was  at  hand ; the  prospect  did  not  cheer  me.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  long  I wandered,  or  if  I fell  asleep  in  my 
wandering.  Consciousness  drowsed  in  me ; then  suddenly  I noticed 
that  the  circle  of  brown  heath  which  followed  me  everywhere  like 
my  shadow  had  widened  by  about  twenty  feet.  I lit  my  pipe — 
which  was  not  the  best  thing  I could  have  done  j for  the  idea  of 
comfort  involved  touched  my  vision  with  a firelight  glow  in  which 
the  Vizier  sat  awaiting  me.  But  I was  stoic  enough  to  blow  the 
picture  away  on  a whiff  of  smoke,  and  set  my  legs  again  to  their 
interminable  tramp  over  the  mist-smothered  moors. 

The  mist  closed  in  again,  but  almost  immediately  drew  off  and 
seemed  to  watch  me.  It  was  growing  appreciably  thinner.  The 
Jones’s  place  might  be  a couple  of  miles  away  or  under  my  nose  ; I 
set  down  the  town  of  Wythenshawe  af  four  or  five.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  make  a bed  of  the  heather,  and  wait  for  the  stars?  I 
suppose  the  question  originated  in  my  legs ; thence,  at  least,  it  had 
voL.  ccxcii.  NO.  2053.  B 
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a strong  assent.  The  point  was  still  in  debate  when  the  besieging 
mist  became  articulate,  and  I caught  a murmur  of  voices. 

I stood  still  with  ear  cocked  to  locate  the  sound,  but  it  had 
ceased.  Voices  I had  certainly  heard.  Gypsies?  tramps?  I 
shifted  my  knapsack : a disfigured  sketch-book,  a volume  of  Goethe, 
and  the  bare  necessities  of  a search  for  fresh  sensations  would  not 
offer  much  temptation  to  the  predatory  tribe.  Several  steps  forward, 
then  I hearkened  again,  made  another  cautious  advance,  and 
blundered  into  a rut.  As  I rose,  my  hand  touched  something  like  a 
wall,  and  my  eye  caught  a faint  haze  of  light  not  far  ahead.  The 
ground  appeared  to  slope  down  toward  the  haze  ; and  I had  just 
time  to  observe  this  and  take  half  a dozen  steps  when  I found  myself 
squinting  in  some  surprise  along  the  barrel  of  a pistol. 

An  unsteady  hand  held  the  weapon  ; the  face  behind  was  white, 
with  a shine  of  excitement  in  the  eyes. 

“Who  are  you,  sir?”  I was  asked  in  tones  of  tremulous  violence. 
“ Speak,  or  by  heaven  . . .” 

Then  I noticed  that  someone  else  was  there,  and  heard  a woman’s 
voice,  and  saw  a delicate  hand  placed  on  the  threatening  arm. 

“ Since  you  put  it  so  persuasively ” I gave  my  name.  “ I 

am  a tramp,  have  lost  my  way  in  the  cursed  fog,  and  shall  be  glad  if 
you  can  set  me  right.” 

The  pistol  had  dropped  to  his  side.  There  was  a pause,  in  which 
I heard  him  draw  a deep  breath  as  of  relief.  Then  he  said  : 

“ I — we — are  in  much  the  same  situation.  I cannot  direct  you. 
We — my  sister  and  I — are  strangers  hereabouts  , . . shelterless  . . . 
for  the  time  being,  of  course  . . . temporarily.  My  name  is — my 
name  is  Edwards.”  He  half  turned  to  the  figure  at  his  side  as  for 
confirmation,  then  gave  a jerky  bow,  and  added,  “ Edwards,  at  your 
service.  This  is  my  sister.” 

I raised  my  cap.  “ If  I intrude,”  I said,  and  made  a movement 
to  go. 

But  his  companion  came  forward  impulsively,  saying,  “ I beg 
you  will  stay  with  us  and  share  our  fire.  It  is  lonely  on  these  moors, 
horribly  lonely,  and  I am  sure  we  should  both  be  glad  of  your 
company.” 

The  man  was  watching  me,  his  expression  a curious  mixture  of 
hope  and  distrust,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  pleasure  in  his  case 
would  not  be  undiluted.  That  did  not  trouble  me  much.  The 
woman’s  face  and  its  suppressed  anxiety  had  touched  me  in  a tender 
place;  on  the  other  hand,  I was  not  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
playing  solitary  blind-man’s  buff  all  night  on  the  moors ; and  there 
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was  something  so  odd  in  the  whole  affair  that  even  before  she  spoke 
I had  made  up  my  mind  to  stay. 

The  haven  to  which  I had  been  so  strangely  welcomed  was  a 
stone-quarry,  apparently  abandoned.  Grass  flourished  on  mounds 
here  and  there,  and  between  the  deep  cart-ruts.  Near  the  centre 
was  a doorless  hut,  and  before  this  my  friends  had  lit  a fire.  A pile 
of  branches  near  the  cabin  doorway  seemed  to  indicate  a wood  near 
at  hand;  further  sources  of  fuel  being  an  old  oil-barrel  and  a 
mouldering  stack  of  peat. 

All  this  looked  dreary  enough,  but  for  my  part  I threw  myself 
down  thankfully  on  a grass-covered  knoll,  and  scrutinised  my  com- 
panions through  drowsy  eyelids. 

They  were  gentlefolk,  that  was  clear.  The  man  had  an  air  of 
comfortable  humdrum  life;  he  was ’a  figure  of  mild  conformity,  the 
issue,  one  might  have  said,  of  a long  line  of  prosperous  tradesmen. 
As  for  her,  she  was  twenty  or  a little  over : his  sister,  certainly — 
without  any  definite  mental  kinship.  Her  hair  was  brown,  her  eyes 
brown  too,  if  the  firelight  could  be  trusted. 

To  find  creatures  of  civilisation  in  such  a position  was  of  itself 
surprising,  but  that  this  manner  of  man  should  come  to  bivouac  in 
a deserted  quarry  on  the  heaths  was  the  extreme  of  incongruity.  I 
could  not  believe  that  they  were  simply  in  my  own  predicament : there 
was  more  than  this.  His  attempt  to  explain  had  been  that  of  a man 
in  terror  of  saying  too  much ; and  it  seemed  more  and  more  clear 
that  the  truth  was  hidden  in  the  woman’s  anxiety  and  the  excite- 
ment under  which  the  man  evidently  laboured. 

From  her  seat  in  the  cabin  I felt  that  she  was  watching  me. 

The  man  replenished  the  fire  from  his  heap  of  dead  branches, 
like  one  who  sought  relief  in  action.  Then  he  stood  and  looked  at 
me  a long  moment  across  the  fire.  I thought  he  was  going  to  speak, 
but  I became  aware  that  his  eyes  were  vacant,  and  that  what  he  saw 
was  some  absorbing  picture  of  the  brain.  Whether  by  association  or 
from  mere  nervous  impulse,  he  strode  abruptly  from  the  fire  toward 
the  quarry  mouth. 

Far  up,  a fringe  of  pines  against  a pale  blur  of  sky  peeped  through 
the  mist.  There  was  the  wood,  then,  growing  to  the  brink  of  the 
quarry.  My  fair  neighbour  was  gazing  into  the  fire,  which  lit  up  her 
face  into  something  vaguely  symbolical,  something  that  recalled  my 
reading  in  the  Greek  mythology.  Exactly  what,  I did  not  try  to  re- 
collect, but  taking  the  chance  of  my  host’s  absence,  gave  a short 
cough  and  observed : 

We’ll  have  clear  weather  before  long.” 
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She  raised  her  eyes,  but  seemed  to  follow  out  her  own  train  of 
thought.  “You  say  you  are  a tramp,”  she  said. 

“ I may  say  so.  I am  vagabondising  towards  the  lakes,  or  any- 
where else,  according  to  whim — putting  up  at  cheap  inns,  and 
quartering  myself  on  unwilling  acquaintances  here  and  there.” 

She  reflected.  “ It  is  strange.  What  is  the  object  ? ” 

“To  escape  an  object.  I’m  looking  for  freedom  ; purposes  are 
chains.  You  might  call  my  object  the  lark’s — to  live,  to  take  in 
air  and  sunshine,  and,  when  the  mood  is  on,  to  . . . sing.” 

She  gave  me  a faint  smile  and  naively  asked  my  permission  to 
guess.  “ You  are  an  artist  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ A poet  ? ” 

I laughed. 

“ My  father  was  a tailor.  I served  under  him  for  two  years,  and 
ruined  an  amiable  temper.  He  took  to  gin  and  Bacon,  and  died 
broken-hearted  about  me,  with  a quotation  from  the  Essays  on  his 
lips.”  Then,  observing  her  puzzled  expression,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  wondering  at  the  camaraderie  which  had  sprung  up  between  us 
(a  result  of  the  unconventional  situation),  I continued  more  soberly, 
“ The  object  is  health.  I have  been  closed  up  between  office  walls 
(my  uncle’s)  until  I am  a bunch  of  nerves,  and  this  is  my  way  of 
getting  back  to  plain  human  sensations.  I was  hunting  up  a friend 
in  this  neighbourhood  when  the  fog  stepped  in.” 

But  I had  no  intention  of  giving  so  much  autobiographical 
matter  without  some  return,  and  suggested:  “Something  has 
happened  ? ” 

She  flashed  a startled  glance  at  me.  “Yes,”  she  said,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation.  “ What  it  is  heaven  only  knows.  I was  left 
at  the  inn.  . . . He  would  not  go  on  to  Wythenshawe,  nor  back, 
€ven  before  the  mist  ...” 

Hasty  footsteps  interrupted,  and  her  brother  came  out  of  the 
gloom,  and  looked  at  her  suspiciously. 

“ Were  you  speaking,  Diana  ? ” 

“About  the  mist,”  I said.  “I  think  it  clears.” 

He  said  “Yes,”  as  though  he  did  not  understand,  and  his  gaze 
fell  to  the  fire.  “ Not  a soul  out  on  the  moors.  I strained  my  ears  : 
no  sound.  Did  you  hear  anything  while  I was  away  ? ” He  glanced 
around  and  upwards. 

Nothing.” 

“ Better  to  take  precautions,”  he  explained,  with  a feeble  smile. 
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In  deserted  places  like  these,  you  might  expect  to  meet  suspicious 
characters.” 

His  gaze  hardened  upon  me  so  uncomfortably  that  I seemed  to 
shift  a responsibility  in  suggesting : 

“ Gypsies,  footpads,  poets.” 

“ Or  even  . . . murderers^ 

I apologised  to  messieurs  les  assassins  for  my  omission,  and 
eceived  a long  curious  look  which  was  so  much  more  uncomfortable 
that  I glanced  into  the  cabin,  wondering  what  she  thought. 

“ Do  you  take  any  interest  in  these  matters  ? ” he  asked.  “ For 
my  own  part,  I have  studied  a few  aspects  of  crime — especially 
murders.  You  might  say  I am  a connoisseur  in  murders.”  He 
was  smiling;  but  as  he  said  this  his  smile  went  as  if  it  had  been 
strangled.  The  spasm  was  only  momentary.  He  continued: 
“Motives  are  an  interesting  study,  very  interesting,  and  very 
important.  I don’t  think  it  is  quite  recognised  how  important.  I 
think,  when  the  importance  comes  to  be  recognised,  there  will  be 
new  relations  between  crime  and  the  law.  Don’t  you  think  so  ? ” 

I reached  with  my  foot  and  extinguished  a thread  of  fire  creeping 
among  the  dried  grass  near  me.  “ The  law  is  perhaps  too  much  in 
air ; it  doesn’t  come  down  close  enough  to  the  individual.” 

“You  are  right.”  His  face  lit  up.  “The  law  is  inadequate. 
The  law  sees  only  two  things,  crime  and  punishment.  There  are 
such  things  as  differences  of  character  and  provocation,  but  what 
does  the  law  know  or  care  about  that  ? The  one  thing  it  stands  in 
need  of  is  charity — charity  ! Crime  itself  is  not  so  cold  and  cruel  as 
the  law,”  In  the  midst  of  his  heat  he  shivered,  spread  his  hands  to 
the  fire,  and  added  irrelevantly,  “ It’s  growing  colder.” 

Across  the  fire,  the  girl  was  regarding  him  with  pain  and  per- 
plexity ; as  she  turned  her  eyes  in  my  direction,  I read  an  appeal  in 
them,  and,  taking  the  hint,  I said : 

“ This  may  all  be  very  true  ; but  we  are  three  peaceable  citizens 
cast  up  out  of  the  fog  into  a dreary  hole  on  the  heath,  and  it’s  no 
affair  of  ours.  As  for  me,  after  several  hours  without  seeing  a table, 
I’m  not  in  much  mood  for  abstract  speculations ; I feel,”  said  I, 
shifting  my  position  stiffly,  “too  much  a creature  of  earth.  It’s 
more  to  the  point  that  the  fog  is  clearing,  and  if  we  get  rid  of  it  in 
reasonable  time,  we  stand  a chance  of  shelter  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.”  Not  that,  on  second  thoughts,  I was  anxious  for  any  change 
which  would  mean  separation. 

My  reward  for  this  attempt  at  diversion  was  a grateful  look  from 
over  the  glow  ; I began  to  warm  with  a smug  sense  of  secret  under- 
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standing  between  us  two.  On  the  man,  however,  it  was  evident  my 
effort  had  been  lost.  His  gaze  was  at  the  heart  of  the  fire,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  had  heard  half  a dozen  words,  for  he  lifted  his  face  as 
if  there  had  been  no  interruption,  and  said  slowly  : 

“ Here  is  a case  in  point.  I don’t  remember  names  or  dates,  but 
you  may  have  heard  of  the  case.  It  concerns  two  men.  One  was 
clever  and  unscrupulous.  The  other  was  weak  and  trusting,  and 
had  a small  I'ortune,  ample  for  his  needs  ; and  when  the  first  (whom 
he  thought  his  friend)  came  to  him  with  fair  words  and  arguments, 
he  was  persuaded  to  place  his  little  all  in  the  other’s  hands.  For  a 
time  profit  came  of  the  venture ; then  there  was  a crash,  and  the 
man  who  trusted  found  himself,  with  many  others,  penniless,  nothing 
but  want  waiting  for  him  and  those  he  loved.  Then  came  evidence 
of  his  friend’s  villainy.  Perhaps  you  can  guess  his  feelings,  perhaps 
you  will  understand  me  when  I say  that  he  suddenly  found  depths 
in  himself  which  he  never  before  dreamed  of.  He  set  out  to  see  his 
friend. 

“ They  met.  The  interview  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  the 
other’s  house,  w'here  he  had  spied  him  walking  and  reading  a 
book.  Who  knows  what  was  said  ? The  ruined  man  must  have 
made  some  threatening  movement,  for  the  financier,  as  if  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  something  like  this,  flourished  a pistol.  There 
was  a struggle ; and  then  the  ruined  man  was  standing  stupefied 
over  the  body  of  his  friend,  knowing  nothing  but  horror  of  the  sun- 
shine and  of  the  bloodstain  spreading  on  the  white  pages  at  his  feet.” 

There  he  stopped,  his  white  face  working.  The  girl  had  been 
watching  his  lips  like  a person  fascinated,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
upshot  she  buried*  her  face.  It  was  no  wonder  ! — in  view  of  her 
presence,  the  story  seemed  curiously  out  of  place  at  such  an  hour 
and  in  such  circumstances.  A light  breeze,  which  had  apparently 
sprung  up  in  the  night  outside,  sent  mist  swirling  up  the  quarry 
mouth  and  around  us  like  spectres ; the  fire  sprang  into  a blaze,  and 
at  once  uneasy  shadows  were  crowding  and  starting  in  the  precincts 
of  the  cabin ; one  suddenly  saw  that  the  loneliness  of  the  great 
moors  had  made  a sanctuary  of  this  deserted  quarry,  and  that  we 
were  mere  intruders.  I,  for  one,  saw  it  so  clearly  that  I had  to  get  up 
hastily,  with  a pretence  of  attending  to  the  fire. 

His  eyes  were  on  me— he  seemed  to  expect  some  response ; so 
that,  although  desiring  for  het  sake  to  turn  the  talk  from  its  sinister 
course,  I could  do  no  less  than  say  vaguely  that  the  facts  of  his  story 
seemed  somehow  familiar.  Still  he  stood  without  speech,  possessed, 
It  seemed,  by  a degree  of  feeling  not  easily  explained,  except  on 
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grounds  which  a glance  at  his  sister  and  a reversion  to  my  first 
estimate  of  him  were  sufficient  to  render  untenable. 

What  argument  he  intended  his  story  to  prove  I gave  him  no 
chance  of  showing.  The  effect  of  his  words  had  been  by  no  means 
soporific,  but  I took  the  situation  in  both  hands  and  said,  if  the  gods 
willed,  I should  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two.  For  the  lady’s  comfort,  I 
spread  my  greatcoat  on  the  cabin  floor,  arranging  my  knapsack 
into  a pillow ; and  she  thanked  me  with  a wan  smile  that  stuck  in 
my  vision  long  after  I had  thrown  myself  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire,  with  my  face  tow^ard  the  entrance  of  this  great  roofless  bed- 
chamber. 

But  there  was  no  sleep  for  me,  nor  had  I expected  it.  The 
fatigue  of  my  day’s  tramp  lay  on  my  bones,  my  couch  was  none  of 
the  softest,  and  I lay,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  the  better  part  of  two 
hours,  all  the  night’s  incidents  floating  in  incoherent  pictures  behind 
my  eyelids,  and  the  words  of  the  man  droning  mechanically  in  tired 
hollows  of  my  brain. 

He  spoke  no  further  w'ord,  and  as  no  sound  came  from  the  cabin 
I guessed  that  the  occupant  had  vasely  resigned  herself  to  sleep.  I 
could  hear  him  moving  fitfully  about  the  fire ; once  or  twice  he 
muttered  to  himself.  But  these  sounds,  too,  sank  at  last  in  the 
deepening  quiet,  and  presently  came  the  rise  and  fall  of  heavy 
breathing. 

The  still  night  oppressed  me  like  a foreboding  ; my  senses  were 
abnormally  acute,  and  my  imagination,  as  commonly  happens  in 
excessive  fatigue,  began  to  play  me  tricks.  The  prevailing  silence 
w'as  a vast  and  sinister  intelligence  ; no  ! it  was  my  owm  consciousness 
which  expanded  miraculously  and  took  possession  of  the  quarry,  so 
that  the  cabin,  the  forms  of  my  companions,  the  smouldering  fire, 
the  sheer  stone  walls,  even  the  blades  of  grass,  became  vivid  factors 
of  my  dilated  being.  From  these  altitudes  I came  dowm  with  an 
effort  to  the  thought  of  my  pipe.  And  that  saved  me. 

I raised  my  head.  The  man  lay  a couple  of  feet  from  the  fire, 
his  arms  locked  across  his  face.  The  low  fire  left  the  cabin  half  in 
gloom,  and  my  glance  thither  gained  me  nothing.  Sleep  w as  out  of 
the  question,  I got  up  altogether,  and  picked  my  way  out  upon  the 
heath. 

Right  and  left  the  moors  wxre  sw^ept  almost  clean,  under  tw'inkling 
stars.  Shimmering  tracts  of  mist  still  crouched  here  and  there.  From 
the  higher  ground  of  the  wood  I w'as  able  to  make  out  a single  light  no 
bigger  than  a pin-head  across  country,  and  I w^ondered  if  it  were  the 
Vizier’s  place.  That  personage  w'as  long  ago  abed,  probably  smacking 
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lips  of  slumber  over  the  succulent  joys  of  the  last  meal,  and  here  was 
I awake,  hungry,  and  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 

But  my  pipe  remained  to  me,  and  I sat  among  ferns  in  the  wood 
and  took  comfort  of  it  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then,  being  visited 
with  a sign  in  the  shape  of  a mighty  yawn,  I made  my  way  to  the 
quarry  brink  and  peered  down.  Things  were  as  I had  left  them, 
save  that  the  fire  had  sunk  lower.  A tiny  flame  spurting  near  the 
edge  of  the  embers  brought  the  motionless  form  of  the  sleeper  now 
and  then  out  of  gloom,  and  moonlight  kissed  the  cabin  roof  on  its 
way  to  a pool  at  the  end  of  the  quarry,  which  lay  still  as  death  in 
the  quiet  shine. 

A handful  of  pebbles  that  I was  clumsy  enough  to  dislodge 
clattered  down  into  the  silent  quarry.  I held  my  breath,  and  saw 
the  sleeper  start  up  with  the  face  of  a drowning  man  and  almost 
instantly  subside.  He  did  not  move  again ; and,  withdrawing 
myself  from  the  brink  without  further  mishap,  I retraced  my  steps 
to  the  entrance. 

He  "was  still  in  heavy  slumber  when  I reached  the  smouldering 
fire. 

I stood  looking  down  on  him  and  wondering.  Suffering  was  the 
heart  of  the  problem  he  presented  ; so  much  his  posture  expressed  — 
the  left  arm  thrown  back,  the  right  hand  clenched,  with  pain 
flickering  across  the  firelit  features.  It  was  not  a face  accustomed 
to  suffering ; normally,  in  repose,  it  would  be  marked  by  a benevO” 
lence  almost  feminine. 

At  a sound,  I turned  quickly,  and  beheld  the  girl  smiling  at  me 
from  the  cabin  doorway. 

“ You  haven’t  slept  ? ” I said,  subduing  my  voice. 

No.  The  pebbles  were  yours,  then  ? ” 

I went  up  there  to  look  for  the  drowsy  god.” 

“ And  I suppose  you  peeped  down  to  see  if  he  had  strayed  here 
while  you  were  away.” 

I laughed ; if  I blushed  as  well,  it  was  because  the  twinkle  of 
her  eyes  kindled  a sense  of  guilt  in  me.  It  pleased  me  to  see  her  so 
brave  in  her  trouble. 

So  the  moon  and  stars  are  out  at  last.  It  will  be  enchanting 
in  the  wood.”  She  said  it  sadly. 

“ You  have  an  eye  for  these  things.” 

**  I love  them.  . . . We  had  a wood  at  home.” 

Her  use  of  the  past  tense  kept  me  silent  for  a space  ; and  the 
draught  blowing  from  the  moors  flicked  a dead  leaf  into  the  fire, 
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where  it  sputtered  briefly  in  the  pause.  Inarticulate  sounds  escaped 
the  sleeper. 

“ You  were  telling  me  about  the  inn,”  I ventured. 

“ I am  sure  something  dreadful  happened.  God  grant  . . . You 
heard  the  story  he  told.  The  first  part  was  our  own  case.  He 
entrusted  money  as  he  said,  some  scheme  failed,  and  yesterday  he 
said  that  v;e  must  learn  to  regard  ourselves  as  beggars.” 

The  last  word  hung  on  silence. 

“ Do  you  think,”  I said,  with  a glance  at  the  sleeper,  “ that  he 
has  been  altogether  wise — or  blameless  ? ” 

“ Blameless,  yes.  He  has  done  it  all  for  me.  He  spoke  of  the 
limitations  of  our  life,  my  capacity  for  better  things — those  were 
his  words.  Oh,  he  should  not  have  thought  so  ! — but  I must  have 
given  him  cause.  It  is  I who  am  to  blame.” 

“ Nonsense  ! The  blame  is  apparently  between  an  unwise  man 
and  a scoundrel.” 

She  resumed,  more  calmly  : “ He  came  in  during  the  day,  very 
much  excited.  ‘We  must  set  out  at  once,’  he  said.  I tried  to 
reason  with  him,  but  he  would  explain  nothing,  and  he  was  in 
feverish  haste  all  the  way.  I was  left  at  the  inn ” 

“ Outside  Heatherway,  at  the  top  of  the  long  slope  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I might  have  met  you  ! Pray  go  on.” 

“It  was  two  hours  before  he  came  back  stricken,  anxious  tc 
leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  avoid  all  signs  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.” 

The  eyes  she  fixed  on  the  sleeper  were  full  of  trouble  and  an 
almost  motherly  tenderness.  I had  no  need  to  press  for  further 
detail ; all  about  me  was  eloquent  of  what  followed  the  flight 
from  the  inn.  And  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  what 
had  already  happened  was  but  a prelude  to  issues  more  disastrous. 
The  facts  she  had  related,  lighting  up  the  singular  words  and  manner 
of  her  brother,  made  it  clear  that  they  stood  face  to  face  with  an 
appalling  possibility. 

“ And  after  to-night  ? ” I said. 

She  was  mute. 

I thought  for  a minute. 

“ You  see  what  may  have  occurred  ? ” 

“ I dare  not  think  of  it.” 

Pity  for  her  pricked  me  into  plain  speaking.  “ Ah  1 but  you 
must  think  of  it.  To-morrow  will  show  exactly  what  position  you 
are  in,  but  meanwhile  we  know  that  you  are  standing  near  a 
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precipice.  At  this  moment  forces  may  be  gathering  which  will  sweep 
your  brother  away  from  you  for  ever.  It  seems  to  me  that  life  has 
been  kind  to  you  up  to  now  ; you  are  about  to  learn  how  brutal  it 
can  be.  I w'ant  you  to  see  that  the  refuges  of  the  weak  are  closed 
to  you,  if  you  wish  to  survive.  You  must  have  the  courage  to 
think.  The  point  before  you  is  this : if  the  worst  has  happened, 
what  will  you  do  ? ” 

Brimming  eyes  were  her  reply  to  this  piece  of  sermonising  ; 
I recollected  that  she  was  a woman. 

“ You  have  relatives,”  I suggested,  more  gently. 

‘‘  None.” 

It  was  my  turn  to  fall  silent,  before  the  mental  picture  of  a hill- 
side cottage  among  the  lakes,  and  in  a prophetic  flash  I saw  the  face 
at  my  side  brightening  my  mother’s  loneliness  there.  Work  would 
soon  call  me  southward  again,  but  there  my  ramble  ended  for  the 
present ; and  words  of  an  offer  on  my  mother’s  behalf  rose  to  my 
lips,  where  for  the  time  being  they  remained. 

Let  the  morrow  decide. 

Toward  morning  I fell  asleep  ; and  when  I awoke  I was  alone 
with  the  ashes  of  the  fire.  A streak  of  cloud  in  conflagration 
hung  above  me  : dawn  was  filling  the  quarry  with  still,  grey  light. 
I get  up  with  a shiver  and  looked  around,  fragmentary  images  of 
last  night  flitting  through  my  head  in  twilight  uncertainty ; and  I was 
asking  myself  if  I had  dreamed  when  my  glance  fell  upon  a piece  of 
paper  at  my  feet. 

I stooped  for  it.  . . . 

I found,  later,  that  I had  wandered  around  in  the  mist  to  the 
other  side  of  Wythenshawe.  People  were  already  astir  when  I 
w^alked  into  the  village ; an  indefinable  thrill  was  in  the  morning  air. 
At  the  first  inn  I was  made  aware  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hiram 
Jones  in  the  grounds  of  his  house  on  the  preceding  afternoon. 

In  the  warm  kitchen  I re-read  my  scrap  of  paper  : 

“ Whatever  happens,  my  place  is  at  his  side.  Good-bye.” 


II 


PUBLIC  READINGS  IN 
ANCIENT  ROME. 

SCATTERED  up  and  down  the  pages  of  the  Latin  authors  of 
the  Roman  Empire  are  numerous  references  to  the  public 
readings  or  recitations  which  were  exceedingly  popular  in  literary 
society  at  Rome.  It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  collect  some 
of  these  passages,  which  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a fair  idea  of  what 
these  gatherings  were  like  which  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  social  life  of  the  upper  classes.  We  shall  see  where  they  took 
place,  who  attended  them,  and  the  general  purpose  which  they  were 
intended  to  serve. 

Literature  had  become  fashionable  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  As 
at  the  present  day,  everyone  seemed  to  be  infected  with  the  itch 
for  writing.  In  his  “ Satires  ” and  “ Epistles  ” Horace  is  continually 
launching  the  shafts  of  his  playful  irony  against  “ the  fickle  crowd 
which  now  burns  with  the  one  desire — to  write.”  Octavius,  Maecenas, 
and  others  were  lavish  patrons  to  their  clientlle  of  poets  and  scribblers, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  during  this  period  the  practice  of  giving 
public  readings  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  Asinius  Pollio. 

Pollio  was  a man  of  inordinate  vanity.  In  the  political  world  he 
held  a conspicuous  and  important  position,  but  his  claims  to  aistinc- 
tion  as  a writer  were  held  in  small  estimation  by  all  but  himself. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  readers  for  his  mediocre  productions,  he 
hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  building  a private  theatre  as  an  adjunct 
to  his  mansion  and  fitted  it  with  orchestra  and  galleries  complete. 
There  were  always  crowds  of  people  eager  to  obtain  his  patronage, 
and  he  had  only  to  send  out  invitations  to  secure  a good  audience 
ready  to  listen  to  and  applaud  his  latest  effusions.  It  mattered  not 
to  him  if  they  laughed  at  him  behind  his  back — to  obtain  a hearing 
was  his  chief  ambition,  and  doubtless  those  who  simulated  the 
heartiest  admiration  received  the  greatest  share  of  his  favours. 

The  instant  popularity  which  attended  his  ingenious  scheme  is 
proof  that  it  supplied  a public  want.  It  brought  authors  into  direct 
contact  with  the  public  for  whom  they  wrote.  Books  in  those  days 
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were  both  common  and  cheap  if  we  compare  the  supply  with  that 
which  prevailed  in  mediaeval  times  before  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing, though  rare  and  dear  if  compared  with  the  enormous  output  of 
the  present  day.  There  was  a wide  reading  public  for  authors  of 
repute  and  distinction,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  publishers 
was  very  limited,  and  the  rising  author  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a 
market.  Hence  the  utility  of  these  public  readings.  The  author 
had  only  to  secure  a suitable  building  and  announce  his  intention  of 
reading  his  work,  and  he  was  enabled  to  judge  by  the  reception 
accorded  to  it  whether  he  was  likely  to  recoup  himself  for  the  expense 
of  having  it  published.  Halls,  therefore,  built  specially  for  this 
purpose,  sprang  up  in  Rome  ; rich  men  lent  their  large  banqueting 
chambers,  and  poorer  authors,  who  could  not  afford  the  hire  of  a hall 
and  had  no  influential  friends  and  patrons,  recited  in  the  open  air,  at 
the  baths,  in  the  porticoes  round  the  Forum,  and  at  the  public 
lounges,  where  they  could  reckon  with  certainty  upon  attracting  the 
attention  of  a ring  of  loafers  idling  away  their  time.  In  fact,  just  as 
in  London  there  is  a well-organised  concert  season,  so  in  Rome  there 
seem  to  have  been  certain  months  of  the  year  when  there  was  a con- 
stant round  of  recitations. 

Thus  Pliny  in  one  of  his  letters  congratulates  his  friend,  Senecio, 
on  the  fine  crop  of  poets  who  had  made  their  debut  that  year,  and 
says  that  right  through  April  hardly  a day  had  passed  without  some- 
one giving  a recitation.  Juvenal,  whose  satires  open  with  a savage 
attack  on  the  raucous  poets  of  his  time,  speaks  of  these  starveling 
creatures  reciting  even  in  the  month  of  August,  by  which  time  the 
heat  had  driven  all  the  well-to-do  people  to  take  refuge  in  their 
country  houses.  In  another  letter  Pliny  speaks  of  his  having  fixed 
a day  in  July  for  giving  a recital,  because  during  that  month  he  was 
less  likely  to  be  busy  in  the  Law  Courts,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
April  and  the  spring  months  were  the  favourite  season  in  which 
authors  exhibited  their  wares  either  to  a select  audience  or  to  an 
indiscriminate  assembly. 

As  might  be  supposed,  numbers  of  people  only  attended  these 
readings  because  it  was  fashionable  and  “ the  thing  ” to  do  so,  and 
because  their  friends,  the  authors,  would  be  offended  if  they  failed 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  There  is  a very  amusing  letter  of  Pliny’s, 
in  which  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  difficulty  that  authors  some- 
times find  in  securing  an  audience.  People  will  promise  readily 
enough,  he  says,  but  they  are  slow  to  enter  the  hall.  They  gossip 
and  waste  time  outside.  Instead  of  going  in  and  waiting  for  the 
lecturer  to  begin,  they  arrange  for  someone  to  come  and  tell  them 
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when  he  has  got  through  his  introduction,  or  whether  he  is  nearly  at 
the  end  of  his  manuscript,  and  finally  they  lounge  in  slowly  and 
languidly.  Not  even  then,  says  Pliny,  do  they  remain  to  the  close  ; 
the  more  considerate  of  them  sidle  out  so  as  not  to  attract  attention, 
while  others  simply  rise  and  go,  without  caring  whether  they  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  reader  or  not.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  passage 
that  the  literary  amateur  of  the  Empire  was  just  as  great  an  infliction 
to  his  friends  as  the  amateur  reciter  of  our  own  time,  and  was  even 
more  difficult  to  shake  off.  He  sent  out  his  invitations  well  in 
advance,  and  constantly  reminded  his  friends  in  the  interim,  and 
yet,  Pliny  adds  pathetically,  people  are  so  “ shockingly  lazy  ” that 
they  either  do  not  come  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  they  complain  that 
they  have  wasted  their  day  simply  because  they  have  not  wasted  it. 

Let  us,  however,  look  more  closely  into  Pliny’s  conception  of  the 
value  of  these  literary  gatherings.  He  writes  of  them  with  enthu' 
siasm,  for  no  one  was  ever  more  devoted  to  his  studies  than  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  it  must  be  added  that  there  never  was  a man 
vainer  of  his  literary  achievements  and  with  a more  unquenchable 
thirst  for  applause.  This  he  confesses  with  the  most  engaging 
naivete.  He  is  constantly  admitting  that  praise  is  sweet  in  his  ears, 
and  congratulating  himself  that  he  is  bracketed  with  Tacitus  in 
popular  estimation,  so  that  when  the  name  of  the  one  was  casually 
mentioned  in  conversation  the  name  of  the  other  spontaneously  rose 
to  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  Applause,  praise,  congratulation — these 
were  the  incentives  which  fired  him  to  deeper  study  and  still  more 
patient  application,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  he 
welcomed  an  institution  like  that  of  the  public  reading,  where,  as 
the  audience  was  expressly  invited  to  attend,  he  was  sure  that  his 
periods  would  be  politely  punctuated  with  applause.  Pliny’s  fame 
rests  upon  his  Letters,  which  have  a charm  of  their  own  in  spite  of 
many  obvious  defects,  and  he  was  in  his  day  the  most  celebrated 
advocate  in  the  Law  Courts.  But,  like  Cicero,  he  must  needs  dabble 
in  poetry ; like  Cicero,  he  was  inordinately  vain  of  his  poetical 
flights ; and  again,  like  Cicero,  the  specimens  of  his  poetical  talent 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  exceedingly  poor.  And  yet  when 
he  read  them  to  a select  company  of  friends  we  are  assured  that  they 
were  greeted  with  unanimous  applause.  Either  Pliny’s  friends  were 
as  poor  critics  of  poetry  as  Pliny  himself,  or,  what  is  much  more 
probable,  they  so  cleverly  concealed  the  fact  that  they  were  bored 
that  the  happy  recipient  of  their  congratulations  failed  to  see  that 
their  praise  lacked  the  note  of  genuineness. 

In  a very  curious  passage,  which  throws  a flood  of  light  on  the 
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character  of  the  writer,  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  reading  of  his  poems 
lasted  for  two  days,  for  his  auditors  were  so  enthusiastic  that  they 
would  not  iet  him  off  with  less.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  instead 
of  selecting  the  best  passages  and  omitting  the  rest — which  was  the 
usual  practice  of  authors — he  religiously  read  his  manuscript  from 
cover  to  cover.  What,  he  asks,  are  friends  worth  who  only  come  to 
hear  you  for  their  own  pleasure  ? So  it  was  not  to  entertain  his 
friends  and  amuse  them  that  he  invited  them  to  his  reading,  but  to 
get  the  benefit  of  their  criticisms  for  his  future  guidance  when 
revising  the  work  for  publication.  The  audience,  in  other  words, 
ought  to  help  him  to  make  the  book  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  he 
considered  it  mere  selfishness  on  their  part  if  they  simply  came  to 
pass  an  idle  and  agreeable  hour.  Pliny  certainly  lived  up  to  his  own 
maxims.  If  one  of  his  friends  was  giving  a reading  he  made  a point 
of  being  present,  however  inconvenient  such  attendance  might  be. 
“ I have  never  failed  in  a single  attendance,”  is  his  boast.  He  even 
remained  in  Rome  during  the  dog  days  to  carry  out  this  most 
important  social  duty,  though  he  was  anxious  to  get  away  to  one  of 
his  country  villas,  out  of  reach  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  city  and 
the  bustle  of  the  Law  Courts. 

As  we  have  said,  Pliny  was  essentially  a bookish  man.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  reading  or  writing.  Even  when  he 
went  hunting  he  carried  his  tablets  with  him,  in  case  the  game  was 
shy ; and  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  for  some  young  man  to 
ask  his  advice  as  to  his  studies.  He  liked  to  discover  youths  of 
promise,  to  bring  them  on,  to  patronise  them,  and  to  have  all  the 
world  know  that  it  was  Plinius  Secundus  whom  they  took  as  their 
model.  We  can  well  imagine,  therefore,  how  delighted  he  was  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  some  budding  poet  or  author  to  his  first 
recitation.  It  afforded  him  precisely  the  same  personal  gratification 
which  many  worthy  people  of  our  own  day  feel  when  they  are  asked 
to  take  the  chair  at  some  amateur  debating  society,  or  when  they 
see  their  names  in  the  newspaper  as  “ among  those  on  the  platform. 

There  is  a very  charming  picture  of  one  of  these  recitations  given 
in  the  Fifth  Book  of  Pliny’s  Letters.  The  author  was  a young  man 
bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Calpurnius  Piso,  and  he  had  com- 
posed an  elegiac  poem  on  the  “ Legends  of  the  Stars;”  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  gave  the  poem  an  additional 
charm,  his  modest  bearing  made  his  voice  sound  even  sweeter,  while 
his  blushes  and  evident  nervousness  lent  the  reading  still  further 
grace  and  distinction.  In  the  audience  sat  the  author’s  proud 
mother  and  a brother,  whose  face  at  the  opening  of  the  recital  bore 
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witness  to  his  anxiety  that  the  reading  should  be  a success,  and  lit 
up  with  pleasure  when  he  found  that  all  Vvas  going  well  and  that  the 
poem  met  with  the  approval  of  those  present.  No  sooner  was  it  con- 
cluded than  Pliny  rose  to  his  feet  and  improved  the  occasion  with  a 
speech  of  congratulation  to  the  author,  and  then  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  the  mother.  Vain  as  Pliny  was,  there  was  no  jealousy  in 
his  disposition,  and  he  lavished  his  praises  broadcast  to  such  an 
extent  that  people  said  that  all  his  geese  were  swans.  Occasionally, 
however,  an  awkward  contretemps  took  place  at  these  readings. 
For  example,  a cruel  joke  was  played  upon  an  elegiac  poet  named 
Passienus  Paulus  by  his  friend  Javolenus  Priscus.  Paulus  had  com- 
menced a poem  in  the  conventional  way,  beginning,  “ Prisce, 
jubes — ” and  gravely  started  to  read  it  aloud,  when  Priscus,  who 
was  in  the  audience,  cried  out,  “Ego  vero  non  jubeo.”  Just  fancy, 
adds  Pliny,  how  people  roared  with  laughter  and  what  jokes  they 
were  making  at  Paulus’  expense. 

Another  and  still  more  ludicrous  episode  took  place  when  the 
chair  upon  which  a particularly  fat  pnetor  was  sitting  collapsed 
under  his  weight.  The  reader  burst  into  peals  of  laughter  at  the 
sight,  and,  though  he  tried  his  best  to  recover  his  gravity,  the  thought 
of  the  disconcerted  magistrate  kept  sending  him  off  into  fresh 
hysterical  outbursts. 

History,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres  formed  the  staple  fare  at  these 
readings,  but  Pliny  went  even  further  and  recited  the  speeches  which 
he  had  already  delivered  in  the  Law  Courts.  We  gather  from  his 
letters  that  certain  of  his  acquaintances  held  the  view  that  a speech 
— and  especially  an  old  speech — was  unsuitable  for  these  gatherings, 
and  modern  criticism  will  certainly  endorse  their  objections ; for  an 
old  speech  is  rarely  of  any  interest  when  the  subject  on  which  it  was 
delivered  has  passed  into  the  domain  of  history,  and  Pliny’s  specious 
argument  that  they  were  practically  new  owing  to  the  labour  with 
which  he  had  revised  them  carries  no  conviction.  In  spite  of  the 
warm  affection  which  Pliny  must  have  inspired  owing  to  his  many 
excellent  characteristics,  we  can  well  believe  that  there  w’ere  times 
when  his  friends  w’ished  that  he  w^as  a little  less  enthusiastic  about 
literature,  a little  less  vain  of  his  oratorical  powers,  and  a little  less 
exigeant  as  a reciter. 

He  lashes  himself  into  anger  on  one  occasion  over  the  behaviour 
of  some  people  in  the  audience  during  a reading  given  by  a friend 
of  his.  They  sat,  he  says,  like  deaf  mutes,  they  never  opened  their 
lips,  or  raised  a hand,  or  stirred  from  their  places  even  when  they  w'ere 
tired  of  sitting.  They  were,  in  fact,  “ superior  persons.” 
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It  is  obvious  that  Pliny  regarded  these  readings  as  a hotbed  for 
forcing  genius  and  developing  wit,  and  that  they  acted  in  this  way 
to  a certain  extent  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  system  had  obvious 
drawbacks.  It  tended  to  make  the  young  reciter  vain  and  conceited. 
We  are  not  told  that  any  obscure  authors  of  genius  were  unearthed 
by  these  recitations,  and  the  lamentable  falling  off  in  the  character  of 
Latin  literature  in  the  Silver  Age  may  be,  to  some  extent,  due  to  the 
fact  that  literature  had  a fashionable  following.  Little  good  work 
was  produced  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  every  beau  and  man  of  fashion  scribbled  verses  in  heroic 
metre,  and  we  see  a similar  degeneracy  under  the  Empire,  when 
elegiacs  were  the  rage — the  easiest  metre  in  which  to  write  tolerably 
and  the  most  difficult  in  which  to  wuite  powerfully  and  well.  Proba- 
bly there  were  far  more  people  in  Rome  interested  in  literature 
under  the  Empire  than  there  >vere  during  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin 
literature.  Numbers  of  rich  men  pretended  to  literary  taste,  and,  if 
they  gave  dinners,  took  care  that  their  guests  should  listen  to  their 
compositions.  But  the  general  standard  was  by  no  means  high, 
and  Pliny  himself,  who  may  fairly  be  described  as  a good  second* 
class  author,  is  often  unutterably  tedious  through  his  pedantic 
prolixity  and  the  pompous  manner  in  which  he  utters  platitude  after 
platitude  with  wearisome  sententiousness. 

There  is  another  side  to  these  readings,  however,  which  deserves 
fuller  treatment  than  it  has  received.  When  there  was  a tyrant  on 
the  seat  of  Augustus,  suspicious  like  Tiberius,  mad  like  Caligula 
or  Nero,  or  morose  and  gloomy  like  Domitian,  politics  became  a 
sealed  book  to  the  best  society  of  Rome.  They  dared  not  enter 
into  a declared  and  active  opposition,  for  that  would  have  drawn 
down  upon  them  the  vengeance  which  they  deemed  themselves 
lucky  if  they  escaped  by  the  most  flagrant  servility.  The  old 
Roman  families  never  fully  and  frankly  accepted  the  new  regime, 
even  when  they  took  office  under  it,  though  they  had  no  practical 
substitute  to  put  in  its  place  which  would  have  lasted  a week. 
Doctrinaires  themselves,  they  reserved  their  admiration  for  doc- 
trinaire regicides  like  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  fell  back  upon 
literature  as  affording  some  occupation  for  their  energies.  Hence 
we  find  them  writing  tragedies,  essays,  poems,  and  biographies  on 
their  heroes  of  the  past  and  reciting  them  to  their  friends  throughout 
the  troubled  reigns  when  liberty  was  lost  to  the  Roman  citizen. 
The  salles  de  lecture  became  a sort  of  meeting  ground  for  the  oppo- 
sition and  discontented  party  which  did  not  dare  to  give  voice  to  its 
real  feelings  in  open  and  unmistakable  language.  Such  a literature 
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was  sure  to  be  full  of  allusions,  and  of  doubles-eniendres^  which  would 
be  understood  by  the  author’s  friends  and  v/ould  annoy  the 
Emperor,  though  not  affording  him  a handle  for  punishing  the 
writer. 

Some,  indeed,  were  more  daring  than  others.  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  have  preserved  a number  of  these  obvious  doubks- 
entendres  and  biting  epigrams,  which,  in  some  cases,  cost  their 
authors  their  lives.  Pliny  tells  a story  of  an  Emperor  who,  while 
one  day  walking  in  the  grounds  of  his  palace,  heard  the  sound  of 
clapping  in  a neighbouring  mansion,  and,  on  asking  w’hat  was  taking 
place,  was  told  that  Nonianus  was  giving  a reading.  He  immediately 
made  his  way  to  the  hall  and  remained  until  the  theme  was  finished, 
Pliny  refers  to  this  as  a sign  that  the  Emperor  took  an  interest  in 
literature ; but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Claudius — for  he  was 
the  Emperor  in  question — shrewdly  suspected  that  the  sentiments 
which  men  were  applauding  so  loudly  must  have  been  hostile  to 
himself.  Few  of  the  Emperors  tolerated  freedom  of  speech. 
Augustus  had  begun  well  by  disdaining  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
bitter  lampoons  which  were  circulated  against  his  private  life  and  his 
public  acts,  but  in  the  end  he  was  stung  into  adopting  repressive 
measures,  for  the  greater  impunity  these  libellers  enjoyed  the  more 
shameful  grew  their  attacks.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of 
his  successors  looked  askance  upon  these  public  readings,  and  that 
some  of  them  published  decrees  forbidding  the  publication  ov 
eulogies  upon  men  like  Brutus  and  Cassius.  They  knew  very  well 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  those  two  tyrannicides  were  meant  as 
an  instigation  for  others  to  follow  their  example,  and  that  the  morals 
drawn  by  the  authors  were  intended  to  have  a present  day  appli- 
cation. Such  was  the  political  use  to  which  these  readings  were  put, 
though  the  net  political  results  therefrom  were  practically  nil. 

The  public  reading  remained  in  vogue  for  a number  of  centuries, 
though  it  naturally  flourished  more  when  a literary  Emperor  like 
Antoninus  or  Aurelius  occupied  the  throne.  One  of  the  latest 
mentioned  took  place  in  544,  when  Aratus  read  his  epic  paraphrase 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  before  the  Pope  Vigilius.  It  met  with 
so  much  success  that  a public  recitation  was  given  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  when  both  books  were  read  through  four  times 
over — a fact  which  speaks  more  for  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  than  for  its  literary  taste. 

J.  B.  FIRTH. 
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THE  ANCESTORS  OF  CHARLES 
READE  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR, 


IN  1550,  one  Thomas  Reade,  a man  who  had  inherited  great 
wealth  from  his  relatives,  the  Audeletts  of  Bucks  and  Northants, 
acquired  by  purchase  the  Palace  of  the  Mitred  Abbots  of  Abingdon 
— a huge  Norman  building,  whose  ruins  still  are  visible  from  the  line 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  old  Berkshire  town.  At  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  manor  was  leased  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
John  Audelett,  and  at  his  decease  both  palace  and  manor  were  granted 
by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Richard  Lee.  That  was  on  July  10,  1547. 
On  September  29  in  the  same  year  Sir  Richard  Lee  aliened  to 
Thomas  Reade,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  surrender  possession 
until  February  12,  1550.  The  great  Benedictine  Monastery  had 
been  suppressed  in  1538,  but  between  that  dale  and  1547  remained, 
so  far  as  the  palace  was  concerned,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and 
when  the  grant  to  Lee  was  made  it  was  subject  to  the  onerous 
condition  of  the  Sovereign  being  enabled  to  claim  hospitality  from 
its  owner,  the  King  paying  from  his  privy  purse  annually  £().  is.  4^. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  bargaining  prior  to  the  decease  of 
Henry  VIIL,  for  in  the  grant  to  Lee  King  Edward  affirms  that  he 
is  “ mindful  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  our  Deare  Father.” 

The  lessee  of  the  abbey,  prior  to  the  Dissolution,  /.e.  of  the  manor, 
which  comprised  some  fourteen  sub-manors,  had  been  this  same  John 
Audelett,  whose  wife  Catherine,  in  1539,  bequeathed  the  estate  of 
Ipsden  to  the  elder  daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Reade,  who  married 
Thomas  Vachell  of  Coley,  later  a Popish  Recusant,  and  the  victim  of 
Queen  Bess’s  enactment,  which  reduced  him  and  his  wife — albeit  she 
was  a Conformist — to  poverty.  Three  centuries  later  Charles  Pveade, 
novelist  and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Ipsden  House,  the  estate  on  the 
decease  of  Vachell  in  1610  having  reverted  to  the  Reade  famil}". 

Thomas  Reade  died  in  1556,  and,  as  his  great  personal  friends 
were. Sir  F.  Engleheld,  founder  of  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Valladolid, 
and  Serjeant  Plowden,  who  refused  the  Woolsack  rather  than 
conform,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  in  favoui 
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of  the  New  Learning.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him  at  Bartorr 
House— as  the  palace  was  renamed,  the  adjoining  manor  being 
that  of  Barton — enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity, 
of  Wightwick,  co-founder  of  Pembroke,  and  of  Bodley.  Probably 
his  bias  was  towards  the  High  Church  party — albeit  his  daughter 
married  Bulstrode  of  Bulstrode,  and  her  son  raised  a corps  for  the 
Parliament,  while  her  nephew  was  the  famous  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke* 

To  him  succeeded  at  Barton  House  a gentleman  destined  to 
play  a minor  part  in  the  war.  Educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  a student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  knighted  by  James  I.  in  1619, 
and  Sheriff  of  Herts,  Oxon,  and  Berks,  Sir  Thomas  Reade  married 
Mary,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Sir  John  Brocket,  of  Brocket  Hall, 
by  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Lytton,  of  Knebworth.  The  other 
co-heiresses  were  the  wives  of  Cuttes  of  Childerley,  Carleton  of 
Holcombe — whence  the  Lord  Dorchester — Cave  of  Bargrave, 
Spencer  of  Offley,  and  Lord  North.  As  the  Lyttons  were  strongly 
Puritan,  and  Sir  John  Brocket  had  befriended  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
her  exile  at  Ashridge — she  was  actually  his  guest  at  Brocket,  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  came  to  carry  her  to  Westminster  for  her  coronation 
— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Lady  Reade  adhered  tenaciously 
to  the  New  Learning.  Unfortunately  for  prolonged  domestic  felicity, 
her  husband  held  Laudian  views,  and  apparently  also  was  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  fascination  of  Charles  Stuart’s  presence.  They  were  married  in 
March  1597-8,  and  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  both 
were  in  later  middle  life,  must  have  lived  harmoniously,  for  she 
bore  him  ten  children.  Of  her  sons,  anon.  It  may  be  well  at  this 
point  to  mention  the  daughters  as  illustrating  how,  in  the  Civil 
War,  house  was  divided  against  house,  as  well  as  husband  against 
wife,  and  children  against  one  or  other  parent,  inasmuch  as  they 
could  not  side  with  both. 

The  eldest  daughter  married  Sir  G.  Cornewall,  baron  of  Burford, 
a Parliamentarian  ; the  next.  Sir  William  Russell,  of  Streynsham,  the 
sturdy  Cavalier,  who  at  the  Siege  of  Worcester  offered  his  life  to  save 
the  city;  the  next.  Sir  R.  Dormer,  also  Cavalier;  the  youngest, 
Richard  Winwood,  who,  though  the  son  of  James  I.’s  Minister,  sided 
with  the  Parliament. 

Lady  Reade,  on  the  partition  of  Sir  John  Brocket’s  estates, 
obtained  for  her  portion  Brocket  Hall — a demesne  later  in  history 
associated  with  the  names  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Premier  ; Lady 
Caroline  Lambe,  Lord  Byron’s  flame;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Premier.  As  owner  of  Brocket,  jure  uxoris^  Sir  Thomas  Reade  was 
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summoned  in  1625  to  lend  money  to  King  Charles.  He  joined 
Sir  C.  Morrison,  Sir  T.  Hyde,  and  others  in  point-blank  refusing, 
and  mast  have  felt  awkward  when  in  1629  the  King  and  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  honoured  him  with  a visit  at  Barton.  However,  by 
way  of  making  things  agreeable,  a knighthood  was  conferred  on 
William  Spencer,  of  Yarnton,  his  wife’s  nephew ; and  the  visit  could 
not  have  proved  unpleasant  to  their  majesties,  for  they  repeated  it  in 
1638,  and  in  1642  John,  the  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Reade— on 
whom  had  been  settled  both  Brocket  Hall  and  the  Manor  of  Dunstew, 
Oxon— received  knighthood,  and  four  days  later  a baronetcy.  That 
these  honours  were  intended  as  a compliment  to  the  father  seems 
certain,  inasmuch  as  when,  directly  after  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
the  latter  remained  staunch  to  the  Royal  cause,  the  young  baronet 
at  once  joined  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  Herts,  an  act 
savouring  of  ingratitude. 

Sir  Thomas’s  eldest  son,  a gentleman  Commoner  of  Magdalen, 
after  marrying  one  of  the  Cornewalls  without  his  father’s  consent,  and 
by  her  having  a large  family,  died  at  Burford  Castle  in  1634.  His 
eldest  son.  Sir  Thomas’s  heir,  Compton,  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford  in  1642,  and  with  his  younger  brother,  Edward — afterwards 
of  Ipsden — espoused  the  Royal  cause.  At  this  crisis.  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Reade  agreed  to  differ  as  to  politics  and  religion.  They 
had  surrendered  Brocket  Hall  to  their  favourite  son.  Sir  John, 
on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Style,  of  Wateringbury,  in  1640,  and  in 
1641  a deed  was  signed  providing  that  the  said  Sir  John  should 
board  and  lodge  his  mother  and  unmarried  sister,  with  servants,  &c. 
for  a year — a large  alimony,  if  we  consider  the  comparative 

value  of  money.  Shortly  after  the  war  began.  Sir  Thomas  joined 
the  King  in  Oxford,  where  he  possessed  a residence  called 
The  Castle,”  which  cannot  now  be  identified.  He  was  then  sixty- 
eight,  and  past  the  normal  age  for  campaigning,  but  as  great  a zealot 
for  the  Stuart  cause  as  his  grandson  Compton  and  his  sons-in-law, 
Russell  and  Dormer. 

On  April  17,  1644,  he  had  once  more  to  entertain  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Barton,  and  the  latter  took  farewell  for  ever  of  her  ill-fated 
husband  either  at  Barton  or  a few  miles  off.  Heath’s  chronicle 
states  that  “ the  royal  cortege  started  early  in  the  morning  for  Lam- 
bourne,  and  that  the  King’s  Troop  carryed  her  out  of  the  toune  of 
Abingdon  returning  with  the  King  to  Oxford.”  A year  later,  i.e.  in 
April  1645,  Cromwell  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  New  Model 
over  the  Chilterns,  and  the  King  apparently  anticipated  an  attack  on 
Oxford  from  the  east  side.  Neither  Gardiner,  nor  any  other  modern 
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historian,  mentions  the  following  incident,  but  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Civil  War  Tracts — i.e.  contemporary  newspapers — with  slightly  vary- 
ing details,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  authentic.  The  cavalry 
brigade  under  Lord  Northampton  was  quartered  in  the  Otmoor  Vale, 
seven  miles  north-east  of  Oxford,  and  the  King  evidently  wished 
Northampton  to  wheel  round  and  confront  Cromwell.  He  therefore 
dispatched  Sir  Thomas  Reade — who  was  connected  with  the 
Comptons  through  the  Spencers — under  escort  of  Lieutenant  Denton 
and  a troop  of  horse  with  orders,  but,  unhappily,  General  Cranford’s 
division  coming  up  from  Banbury,  en  route  for  Windsor,  intercepted 
the  party.  A Major  Sheffield  attacked  them  with  superior  force, 
and,  according  to  Whitelocke,  the  despatches  were  found  on  Sir 
Thomas’s  person.  Of  these,  one  was  an  autograph  from  the  King, 
the  other  a letter  from  Hatton  to  Lord  Northampton.  Both  were 
described  as  of  special  importance. 

Sir  Thomas  Reade’s  neighbour  and  friend  in  Berks — at  Bessils- 
leigh — was  Speaker  Lenthal,  and  it  was  probably  by  his  influence 
that  the  captured  Cavalier  was  remitted  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms,  signed  inter  alios  by  Northumberland,  Man- 
chester,^ and  Loudoun,  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  at  St.  Albans, 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
thereon  sat  Sir  Brocket  Spencer,  and  Sir  Thomas’s  Roundhead  son, 
Sir  John  Reade,  Bart.,  of  Brocket. 

Probably  no  incident  in  the  Civil  War  was  more  suggestive  than 
that  of  a favourite,  a disloyal,  and  an  undutiful  son  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  his  own  father,  and  that  father  an  indulgent  and  a loyal 
parent.  Reading  the  records  between  the  lines  it  seems  evident 
enough  that  Sir  Thomas  would  have  himself  been  offered  a baronetcy, 
but  that  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  differed  from  his  eldest  son, 
and  because  he  had  made  a pet  of  his  third  son,  he  petitioned  for  the 
honour  to  be  transferred  to  that  favourite,  for,  had  he  accepted  it 
himself,  the  baronetcy  would  have  devolved  on  his  grandson  and 
heir  Compton.  Instead,  he  put  himself  aside,  with  the  result  that 
he  found  himself  not  long  after  at  variance  with  the  son  whom  he 
had  favoured,  and  a prisoner,  with  his  fate  in  his  hands. 

The  records  of  the  Committee  at  St.  Albans,  so  far  as  is  known, 
have  not  survived.  Sir  Thomas  was  delated  before  them  under  the 
custody  of  the  notorious  Major  Hurrell,  who  ratted  twice  during 
the  war,  and  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  he  obtained  his  release 

’ The  present  Duke  of  Manchester  is  a descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Reade 
through  the  Dashwoods. 
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within  a year,  on  condition  of  joining  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
for  Oxon.  He  remained  on  that  Committee  until  the  murder  of  the 
King,  after  which  he  refused  to  act.  He  died  at  Dunstew  in 
December  1650,  and  neither  his  widow  nor  his  son  Sir  John,  who 
succeeded  him  in  that  manor,  had  the  grace  so  much  as  to  place  a 
headstone  to  his  memory — a strange  fate  for  a man  who,  in  his 
prime,  had  entertained  royalty. 

We  will  revert  to  Sir  John  presently.  First  it  will  be  Avell  to 
return  to  events  at  Oxford.  As  has  been  said,  young  Compton,  Sir 
Thomas’s  grandson,  like  most  undergrads  of  the  period,  displayed 
enthusiasm  for  the  Royal  cause.  A tradition  hath  it  that  he  w’as 
with  his  Uncle  Russell  in  the  Siege  of  Worcester.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  played  an  honourable  part  for  the  King. 

Barton  House  — the  old  Palace — stood  at  a distance  from  Abing- 
don, which  was  held  pertinaciously  for  the  Parliament  by  Browne, 
the  faggot-monger  of  Whitechapel,  who  glorified  himself  by  a bout  of 
fisticuffs  with  Fairfax,  wherein  he  came  off  second  best.  After  the 
abortive  attempt  to  recapture  the  tow-n  by  Gage  in  1644,  Prince 
Rupert  left  Browme  unmolested.  But  in  March,  1646,  he  devised  a 
plan  for  surprising  Abingdon,  which  is  detailed  in  the  Rupert  Papers 
and  the  Civil  War  Tracts.  The  pivot  of  this  venture  v/as  the  old 
Palace,  which  had  been  held  for  the  King  after  Wilmot’s  desertion 
before  Waller  in  1643.  Although  the  name  of  Compton — then  only 
nineteen — was  not  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  high 
honours  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Restoration,  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  affair.  Briefly,  some  300  infantry  were  brought  by  river  to 
Barton  Flouse,  and  there  lodged.  At  daybreak  they  were  joined  by 
others  from  Oxford,  but  the  cavalry  arrived  too  late.  As  the  accounts 
give  it,  “ after  the  ravalue,”  a rush  w'as  made,  and  some  undergrads 
got  into  the  town,  but  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  Then  it  was 
that  Browne  resolved  to  sleight  or  dismantle  Barton  House.  After 
pounding  it  witlr  cannon-balls  to  no  purpose,  but  exhausting  the 
ammunition  of  the  defenders,  he  piled  faggots  and  straw  against  the 
front,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.^  At  the  Restoration  Compton  was 
created  a Baronet  and  placed  first  on  the  list  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Berks  selected  for  the  Order  of  the  Royal  Oak.  His  descendant  is 
the  present  Sir  George  Compton  Reade,  9th  Baronet. 

Of  his  younger  brother,  Edw'ard  of  Ipsden,  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  novelist  and  dramatist,  little  needs  to  be  said.  His  eldest  son 

’ Several  cannon-balls  were  extracted  from  the  ruins  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Of  these,  one  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  John  Chandos  Reade,  Bart.,  and  another 
to  Mr.  Trendell,  jMayor  of  Abingdon. 
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was  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  his  youngest  daughter  the  wife  of  the 
Jacobite  General  Mackintosh,  who  led  the  1715  rising  of  the  clans 
and  died  a prisoner  at  Edinburgh,  having  just  before  his  decease 
scratched  with  one  of  his  teeth  on  the  walls  of  his  cell,  “ God  save 
King  James  ! ” 

There  remains  to  be  told  the  sequel  of  the  Roundhead  Sir  John 
of  Brocket’s  career.  It  certainly  formed  a striking  contrast  to  that  of 
his  Cavalier  father,  nephew,  and  brothers-in-law. 

In  the  State  Paper  Department  of  the  Record  Office  we  find  a 
curious  entry.  He  v/as  asked  to  contribute  f6oo  to  the  war.  That 
was  in  1646.  To  this  he  demurred,  and  a Mr.  Barbor  of  Hertford, 
a Puritan,  certified  that  he  was  “ a right  godly  man,  very  active  at 
Committee  and  as  J.P.  in  suppressing  ale-houses.”  It  w’as  probably 
owing  to  this  exemplary  conduct,  or  through  his  connection  with  Sir 
Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  that  he  found  favour  with  Cromwell.  The 
Parliament  in  its  wisdom  had  enacted  that  all  honours  bestowed  by 
King  Charles  were  null  and  void.  Hence  Sir  John  dropped  to  be 
John  Reade,  Esq.  On  June  18,  1656 — \vide  Calendar  of  Letters  of 
Privy  Seals  in  the  Record  Office] — there  was  a “ Writ  of  Discharge  for 
John  Reade  in  respect  of  his  voluntary  offer  for  the  maintainyng  of  30 
footmen  for  3 yeares  in  his  Highnes  {sic)  army  in  Ireland,  the  title  or 
dignity  of  Baroffi^  is  conferred  on  him.” 

This  was  the  first  hereditary  honour  bestowed  by  Cromwell,  and 
it  was  made  out  to  the  recipient’s  heirs  indefinitely.  It  did  not  last 
long.  In  1660  Sir  John  was  suing  for  pardon  from  Charles  II.,  and 
whereas  when  he  accepted  the  Cromwellian  baronetcy  he  changed 
his  coat  of  arms,  at  the  Restoration  he  reverted  to  that  borne  by  his 
ancestors.  But  although  he  accepted  King  Charles  II.,  he  remained 
at  heart  disloyal,  while  his  religion  must  have  been  strongly  Puritanical, 
for  most  of  his  large  family  by  Susanne  Style  were  not  baptized,  and 
in  the  Register  of  Hatfield  is  an  entry  of  a marriage  performed  by 
him  as  a layman.  But  it  was  in  later  life  that  his  true  character 
developed  itself.  One  would  scarcely  expect  a very  lofty  sense  of 
honour  in  a man  who,  after  accepting  an  honour  from.  Charles  L, 
turned  against  the  giver  before  the  ink  of  the  patent  was  dry,  who 
sat  in  judgment  on  his  own  father,  and  truckled  to  Cromwell,  but  even 
then  he  had  not  touched  the  depths  of  a moral  Avernus.  In  1657 
his  wife  died.  Now  a prominent  member  of  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms  had  been  the  Hon.  Francis  Pierpoint,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Kingston,  and  one  of  those  who  remitted  Sir  Thomas  Reade  for  trial 
before  the  Committee  at  St.  Albans.  In  1662  Sir  John  married  this 
gentleman’s  widow,  by  name  Alissimmon,  probably  attracted  by  her 
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fortune.  The  experiment  proved  anything  but  satisfactory.  After 
three  years  of  connubial  felicity  the  pair  not  only  quarrelled  but 
attacked  each  other  fiercely  in  pamphlets,  whereof  one  survives  at 
the  British  Museum.  He  accused  her  of  “ making  songs  against 
him,”  and  that  she  procured  one  of  the  Royal  Guard  to  threaten  his 
life.  She  in  turn  avowed  that  he  had  appropriated  her  money 
and  treated  her  with  cruelty,  that  she  was  afraid  of  his  violence, 
while  under  her  very  nose  at  Brocket  Hall  he  kept  a mistress — a 
patriarchal  rather  than  a Puritan  proceeding  ! Then  good-natured 
King  Charles  tried  to  effect  a reconciliation,  but  the  Puritan  Baronet 
was  obdurate,  and  affected  to  believe  that  he  would  be  damned  if  he 
lived  with  her.  The  affair  eventually  reached  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  stated  that  she  accused  him  of  talking  treason — which  was 
not  unlikely — and  she  rejoined  that  her  object  had  been  to  screen 
him.  While  by  no  means  accepting  an  ex  parte  statement,  it  looks  to 
the  ordinary  reader  as  if  the  lady  had  been  ill-treated,  and  such  was 
the  view  alike  of  the  King  and  the  Lords.  It  may  be  added  that, 
his  mother  having  left  him  her  entire  fortune  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
other  children,  he  was  really  an  opulent  man.  He  lived  to  1694, 
«and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates  in  Herts  and  Oxon  by  his 
fourth  son.  Sir  James — a reputable  gentleman,  whose  wife’s  sister 
married  Almericus,  Lord  Kingsale,  the  nobleman  who,  after  being 
pardoned  by  Dutch  William,  asserted  his  right  to  remain  covered  in 
the  Royal  presence.  This  nobleman  converted  Sir  James’s  heir.  Sir 
John,  the  third  and  last  Baronet  of  Brocket,  to  Jacobite  ideas,  and 
the  young  fellow  after  leaving  Oxford  accepted  a post  in  the  suite  of 
the  Pretender  at  Rome — to  die  of  small-pox  six  weeks  after  his  arrival. 
Thereupon  Dunstew  went  to  his  sister  Dorothea,  who  had  married 
Robert  Dashwood,  and  whose  son.  Sir  James  Dashwood,  carried 
forward  the  Kirtlington  line,  while  Brocket  went  to  the  third  sister.  Love 
Reade,  wife  of  Winnington,  War  Secretary  in  Walpole’s  administration, 
and  eventually  was  sold  by  the  Winningtons  to  the  Lambes.  Such  is 
the  story  of  cross-purposes  ; and,  pace  Carlyle,  in  the  Civil  War  the 
Cavalier  gentlemen  showed  to  the  best  advantage. 
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ZIONISM. 


''T^HE  words  of  the  Latin  poet,  “ Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a me 
i alienum  puto  ” — “ I am  a man,  and  nothing  that  is  human  is 

uninteresting  to  me  ” — will  be  accepted,  I hope,  by  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  as  no  less  applicable  to  them  than  to  the  writer.  This  is  my 
apology  for  bringing  under  their  notice  a recent  movement  in  Jewry 
which,  if  successful,  will  certainly  alter  the  condition  of  Jews  in  the 
world,  and  with  it  also  bear  considerable  influence  upon  Christianity. 
Most  of  your  readers  will  have  heard  or  read  something  about 
Zionism.  Need  I tell  them  that  the  word  is  formed  from  the 
Hebrew  Ziyon,  which  means  “ a sunny  rise  ” ? Zion  was  the  hill  in 
the  north-east  of  Jerusalem  on  which  the  Temple  of  old  stood. 
Zion  became  the  title  of  Jerusalem  and  Israel,  and,  more  metaphoric- 
ally still,  it  became  the  watchword  for  all  that  is  great  and  immortal 
in  the  Israelitish  nation  and  religion.  “ Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
instruction,  and  the  Word  of  the  Eternal  from  Jerusalem,”  has  been 
on  the  lips  of  Jev;ry  since  the  establishm.ent  of  the  sanctuary  there. 
The  longing  for  “the  courts  of  the  Eternal,”  the  retiyrn  to  Zion, 
did  not  die  with  the  destruction  of  the  national  Temple.  On  the 
contrary,  it  became  the  more  intense  the  greater  the  distance  of  time 
was.  The  older  prophets  expressed  in  glowing  words  their  hope  for 
a speedy  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  great  seer 
known  by  the  name  of  Deutero-Isaiah  opens  out  a fine  vista  for  the 
return  to  and  the  restoration  of  Zion’s  fane  in  several  of  his  chapters. 
I^et  me  only  quote  two  verses  from  chapter  li.  : “ For  the  Eternal 
shall  comfort  Zion  : He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places  ; and  He 
will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden 
of  the  Eternal ; joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein,  thanks- 
giving, and  the  voice  of  melody.  . . . Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the 
Eternal  shall  return,  and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion  ; and  ever- 
lasting joy  shall  be  upon  their  head  : they  shall  obtain  gladness  and 
joy;  and  sorrow  and  mourning  shall  flee  away.”  And  when  the 
final  demolition  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion’s  Temple  took  place  in 
70  B.C.,  was  the  zeal  for  Zion  extinguished  ? Thinkers  and  singers. 
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preachers  and  teachers,  never  weary  of  pointing  to  the  time  wlien 
the  people  of  Godwin  again  be  restored  to  their  ancient  home,  when 
the  outcasts  of  Israel  shall  be  gathered  and  established  on  the  land 
of  their  inheritance,  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 

During  the  dark  Middle  Ages  the  great  singers  and  thinkers  in 
Moorish  Spain  held  aloft  the  burning  torch  of  enthusiasm  for  Zion. 
The  tenderest  among  them,  Jehuda  Hallevi,  flourishing  in  the  eleventh 
century,  could  not  find  rest  in  happy  Spain.  Anxious  to  conclude 
his  days  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  emigrated  thither  in  old  age  to  find  his 
end  there,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  hallowed  by  the  history 
of  his  forefathers.  The  time  of  the  Crusades,  continuing  through 
two  centuries,  laid  low  the  hope  for  a return  to  Zion.  The  Crusaders 
began  their  assumed  holy  mission  of  freeing  the  grave  of  their 
Redeemer  from  the  occupation  of  the  Mohammedans  by  a whole- 
sale slaughter  of  the  brothers  of  Christ  in  Europe.  Reformation 
and  Renaissance  times  came,  and  Israel  was  allowed  to  breathe  a 
little  more  freely.  They  did  not  need  any  longer  to  hide  themselves 
away  in  underground  caves  to  worship  the  Eternal.  Yet  contempt 
and  scorn  were  still  poured  on  them.  The  French  Revolution  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  the  “ rights  of  man.’’ 
Israel  was  also  redeemed  from  political  shackles.  Other  European 
States  followed  in  the  wake,  until  Israel  was  seemingly  treated  as 
equal,  and  many  forgot  the  land  of  the  Divine  promise.  Free 
to  exercise  their  holiest  concern,  their  religion,  they  did  not 
need  any  longer  to  hide  themselves  in  holes,  as  in  the  time 
of  bloody  persecutions.  Some,  eager  to  please  their  Christian 
neighbours,  hid  themselves  in  a more  fashionable  mode  and  under- 
went baptism  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  persons,  who  wished  to 
make  a good  catch  of  innocent  longing  souls,  as  they  thought,  whilst 
it  was  only  the  fleshpots  of  modern  Egypt  which  drew  those  light- 
seeking Jews  near  them. 

And  vEat  an  irony  of  history  ! — the  country  of  Kant  and  Lessing, 
the  true  apostles  of  tolerance  and  equality,  a century  after  them 
organised  a veritable  nineteenth-century  Jew-bait  (“  Judenhetze  ”), 
under  official  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  great  Chancellor  of  Blood 
and  Iron,  whose  spiritual  and  political  tool,  Pastor  Stoecker,  went 
even  the  length  of  saying  that  the  baptism  of  Jews  was  of  no  avail. 
Russia  and  Rumania,  where  the  majority  of  Jews  are  domiciled, 
made  the  yoke  that  had  weighed  upon  them  heavy  enough,  yet 
more  galling  and  intolerable  by  all  kinds  of  disabilities  and  vexations. 
And  to  crown  the  much  boasted  of  nineteenth  century,  France — the 
France  of  the  great  trinity  of  liberie^  fraternite^  et  ^galite — the 
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professed  liberatrix  of  all  sorts  of  servitude,  became  the  hotbed  of 
the  anti-Semitism  at  the  end  of  the  century  and  made  the  whole 
civilised  world  shudder  over  the  “ Dreyfus  affaire,”  instigated  by  the 
Jesuits,  in  whose  claws  la  belle  France  is  still  held.  Dr.  Max  Nordau, 
a profound  writer,  the  author  of  “ Degeneration,”  and  Dr.  Herzl,  a 
poet  and  a thinker,  both  residing  in  Paris  at  that  time,  saw  the 
misery  and  heard  the  groaning  of  Israel  and  remembered  the 
covenant  of  Abraham.  Both  friends,  and  till  then  indifferent 
Jews,  but  of  an  independent  courageous  mind,  bethought  them- 
selves and  their  righteous  anger  was  kindled.  The  cry  of  the 
anti-Semites — “Back  to  Jerusalem  !” — was  taken  up  by  them,  and 
they  resolved  to  realise  it  and  thus  they  became  the  founders  of 
modern  Zionism,  The  idea  of  Jewish  emigration  into  happier  lands 
was  nothing  new.  America  and  Australia  had  long  become  a haven 
of  refuge  for  oppressed  European  Jews.  But  even  there,  especially 
in  the  great  western  Republic,  Jewish  visitors  in  watering-places  and 
certain  clubs  are  ostracised  and  Israel  is  considered  an  outcast  and 
a pariah.  Argentina  and  Canada  were  thought  of  as  affording  refuges 
for  the  persecuted.  Baron  Hirsch  directed  the  stream  of  Russian 
Jewish  emigrants  thither;  but  emigration  to  these  countries  can  only 
be  very  slow,  and  as  regards  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  its 
priest-ridden  populace,  it  is  not  so  very  certain  whether  Israel  will 
find  a real  harbour  of  peace  there.  The  government  of  that  country 
might  be  liberal,  but  the  people,  under  the  thumb  of  its  priests,  will 
hardly  afford  a guarantee  for  a permanent  settlement  of  Israel.  Did 
not  the  Pope  of  Rome  declare,  a few  months  ago,  when  Czolgosz,  a 
Polish  Catholic,  murdered  President  McKinley,  that  the  sources  of 
Anarchism  are  Freemasonry,  Judaism,  and  Socialism?  Zionistic 
societies  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  returning  to  and  settling  in  the 
land  of  the  fathers  were  founded  in  Rumania  and  Russia  about 
twenty  years  ago.  But  it  was  Dr.  Herzl  who  took  the  idea  up  in 
earnest,  and  with  all  the  enthusiasm,  zeal,  and  cool  reasoning  at  his 
command  he  set  to  work  to  write  his  booklet,  “A  Jewish  State,” 
which  at  first,  in  1896,  appeared  in  German  under  the  title  “Der 
juedische  Staat,”  and  which  became  the  pivot  of  the  recent  phase 
of  Zionism.  Dr.  Herzl  seriously  propounds  the  idea  of  the 
return  to  Palestine.  “Palestine  is  our  ever-memorable  historic 
home.  The  very  name  of  Palestine  would  attract  our  people 
with  a force  of  marvellous  potency.”  The  sentiment  which 
pervades  the  breast  of  every  good  Jew  in  regard  to  Palestine  is  still 
a most  powerful  factor.  As  in  the  case  of  the  poet  Hallevi,  a 
modern  Israelite’s  great  desire  is  to  die  and  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  the 
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holy  ground,  if  he  cannot  live  there  ; and  he  who  cannot  realise  this, 
buys  a morsel  of  the  holy  soil  in  order  to  have  it  laid  in  his  coffin, 
and  thus  at  least  to  be  buried  with  the  earth  of  the  consecrated  land. 
The  idea  of  the  return  not  only  appeals  to  the  sentiment,  but  also  to 
the  practical  sense  of  Jews.  “Supposing  His  Majesty  the  Sultan 
were  to  give  us  Palestine,  we  would  in  return  pledge  ourselves  to 
regulate  the  whole  finances  of  Turkey.  We  should  there  form  a 
portion  of  the  rampart  of  Europe  against  Asia,  a buffer-State  between 
the  Powers  interested  in  Asia,  or  an  outpost  of  civilisation  as 
opposed  to  barbarism.  The  sanctuaries  of  Christendom  would  be 
safeguarded  by  assigning  to  them  an  extra-territorial  status,  such  as 
is  well  known  to  the  law  of  nations.  We  should  form  a guard  of 
honour  about  these  sanctuaries,  answering  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
duty  with  our  existence.  This  guard  of  honour  would  be  the  great 
symbol  of  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question  after  eighteen  centu- 
ries of  Jewish  suffering.”  The  propelling  force  of  the  renewed  long- 
ing for  Zion  is,  as  Herzl  rightly  says,  the  misery  of  the  Jews.  “It 
is  an  anachronism  in  this  age  of  electric  light,  which  should  enlighten 
persecutors.  We  naturally  move  to  those  places  where  we  are  not 
persecuted,  and  there  our  presence  produces  persecution.  Anti- 
Semitism  consists  of  elements  of  vulgar  sport,  of  common  trade 
jealousy,  of  inherited  prejudice,  of  religious  intolerance,  and  also  of 
pretended  self-defence.”  This  cry  of  the  pretended  over-power  of 
Israel  finds  its  illustration  in  one  of  those  coarse  anecdotes  which 
Stoecker  used  to  retail.  Here  is  one  of  them.  “ There  was  an  inquest 
over  a human  body  : the  medical  man  was  a Jew,  the  coroner  was  a 
Jew,  and  the  juror  was  a Jew ; the  only  German  was  the  corpse.” 
According  to  Herzl,  the  movement  is  not  so  much  a social  or  reli- 
gious, but  a national  question.  The  Israelitish  nation,  taking  the 
word  nation  in  its  true  sense,  born  within  the  same  environment  and 
under  the  same  influence  of  the  religion,  morality,  and  history  of  the 
fathers,  has  never  ceased  to  exist.  The  Jewish  prayer-book  is  rich 
in  national  reminiscences,  and  the  Jewish  festivals  are  national  and 
celebrated  as  such  by  the  majority  of  Jews.  In  order  to  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  his  idea,  Plerzl  reckons  with  two  factors — first 
the  Society  of  Jews,  and  secondly  the  Jewish  Company.  The 
Society  of  Jews  are  all  those  who  sympathise  with  Zionism,  and  their 
sympathy  is  shown  by  forming  Zionistic  associations  or  unions. 
These  send  delegates  to  the  great  congresses,  which  have  since  the 
publication  of  Herzl’s  book  become  facts.  The  four  Bale  and  the 
London  congresses  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  still  sufficient 
ardour  among  Jews  of  the  world  to  combine  and  bring  about  the 
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realisation  of  the  idea  ; whilst  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
pany, or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Jewish  Colonial  Bank,  is  a practical  proof 
of  the  earnestness  of  the  Jews.  No  less  than  250,000  shares  of 
each  have  been  subscribed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
individuals,  without  any  view  of  dividends.  Two  millions  is  the  sum 
that  is  wanted.  The  response  to  the  call  for  subscription  has 
certainly  been  marvellous,  considering  that  the  great  Jewish 
financiers,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  have  so  far  abstained. 
Dr.  Herzl  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a planless  re-colonisa- 
tion or  re- occupation  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  shall  not  be 
an  inrush,  but  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Society  and  the 
Company,  men  of  sterling  qualities,  shall  first  perform  three 
tasks  ; (i)  an  accurate,  scientific  investigation  of  all  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  ; (2)  the  organisation  of  a strictly  centralised 
administration  ; (3)  the  distribution  of  land.  There  shall  be  no 
compulsion  as  regards  emigration  ; those  who  like  to  stay  in  the 
country  where  they  are  settled  may  remain.  “Those  only  may 
depart  wLo  are  sure  thereby  to  improve  their  position ; those  who  arc 
now  desperate  will  go  first,  after  them  the  poor,  next  the  prosperous, 
and  last  of  all  the  opulent.”  Dr.  Herzl  leaves  the  question  of 
government  open,  but  inclines  towards  an  aristocratic  republic, 
somewhat  according  to  the  analogy  of  Venice,  but  with  a careful 
elimination  of  all  those  institutions  which  caused  the  ruin  of  that 
State.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  theocracy  : 

“ Faith  unites  us,  knowledge  gives  us  freedom.  We  shall  there- 
fore prevent  any  theocratic  tendencies  from  coming  to  the  fore  on 
the  part  of  our  priesthood.  We  shall  keep  our  priests  within  the 
confines  of  their  temples,  in  the  same  way  as  we  shall  keep  our 
volunteer  forces  within  the  confines  of  their  barracks.  Army  and 
priesthood  shall  receive  honours  as  high  as  their  valuable  functions 
deserve.  But  they  must  not  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  which  confers  distinction  upon  them,  else  they  will  conjure 
up  difficulties  without  and  within.”  Equality  before  the  law  will  be 
guaranteed  to  all,  even  to  the  stranger  that  sojourns  within  the  borders 
of  the  Jewish  State.  The  intolerance  of  the  nations  among  whom 
Israel  has  been  dwelling  shall  be  a thing  to  be  shunned.  Under 
their  white  banner,  symbolising  a pure  new  life, and  bearing  seven 
golden  stars,  representing  the  seven  golden  hours  of  the  working  day, 
they  will  enter  the  Holy  Land.  “For  we  shall  march  into  the 
Promised  Land  carrying  the  badge  of  labour.”  The  concluding- 
words  of  the  book  are  : “The  Jews  wish  to  have  a State,  and  they  shall 
have  one.  We  shall  live  at  last  as  free  men  on  our  own  soil  and  die 
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peacefully  in  our  own  home.  The  world  will  be  freed  by  our  liberty, 
enriched  by  our  wealth,  magnified  by  our  greatness,  and  whatever 
we  attempt  there  to  accomplish  for  our  own  welfare  will  react  with 
beneficent  force  for  the  good  of  humanity.” 

That  Dr.  Herzl’s  plan  is  realisable  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  though  it  may  take  generations,  it  will  yet  come.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  one  day,  nor  are  States  made  in  one  generation.  Zionism  is 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  poor  persecuted  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
all  those  in  Western  Europe,  America,  Africa,  and  Australia  who  can 
sympathise  with  their  downtrodden  brethren.  The  idea  of  Zionism 
has  been  slumbering  under  the  ashes  of  the  fires  that  the  Inquisition 
lighted,  nor  has  it  been  extinguished  under  the  persecutions  of 
modern  anti-Semitism.  It  will  not  rest  until  it  has  been  awakened  to 
life  and  action.  With  a few  lines  from  the  “Ode  to  Zion,”  by 
Jehuda  Hallevi,  according  to  the  translation  of  Mrs.  Lucas,  I will 
conclude  this  essay : 

Art  thou  not,  Zion,  fain 

To  send  forth  greetings  from  thy  sacred  rock 
Unto  thy  captive  train, 

Who  greet  thee  as  the  remnants  of  thy  flock  ? 

Take  thou  on  every  side. 

East,  west  and  south  and  north,  their  greetings  multiplied. 

Sadly  he  greets  thee  still, 

The  prisoner  of  hope  who,  day  and  night, 

Sheds  ceaseless  tears,  like  dew  on  Ilermon’s  hill  ; 

Would  that  they  fell  upon  thy  mountain’s  height ; 
»•••••• 

The  Lord  desires  thee  for  Ilis  dwelling-place 
Eternally,  and  bless’d 
Is  he  whom  God  has  chosen  for  the  grace 
Within  thy  courts  to  rest. 

Happy  is  he  that  watches,  drawing  near, 

^ Until  he  sees  thy  glorious  lights  arise. 

And  over  whom  thy  dawn  breaks  full  and  clear 
Set  in  the  orient  skies. 

But  happiest  he,  who,  with  exultant  eyes. 

The  bliss  of  thy  redeemed  ones  shall  beheld, 

And  see  thy  youth  renewed  as  in  the  days  of  old. 


JOSEPH  STRAUSS. 
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WO  exceptionally  short  IMinistries  followed  the  resignation  of 


1 Lord  Liverpool  in  1827,  after  a premiership  of  fifteen  years. 
The  old  Tory  Earl  v/as  succeeded  by  Canning,  who,  had  he  lived, 
would  probably  have  avoided  the  errors  into  which  the  anti-Reform 
party  fell,  and  founded  a national  Conservative  party  on  a popular 
basis,  as  Pitt  had  done  before  him,  and  as  Disraeli  did  many  years 
afterwards.  But  the  hand  of  Death  was  upon  Canning  when  he 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  and  four  months  afterwards 
he  lay  dead  at  Chiswick.  Lord  Goderich — previously  Mr.  Robinson, 
later  Earl  of  Ripon— formed  a hotch-potch  Government  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,  but  though  an  able  and  conscientious  administrator  he 
had  not  the  capacity  to  keep  his  miscellaneous  team  together,  and 
after  five  months  of  office  he  handed  over  the  reins  to  the  firm  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Political  parties  were  in  a state  of  nebulosity.  “ Parties  were 
split  into  pieces,”  says  Greville  ; “ there  was  no  Opposition,  and  no 
one  could  tell  what  were  the  politics  of  his  neighbour,  and  occasion- 
ally what  his  own.”  The  constitution  of  Ministries  was  much  more 
a question  of  men  than  of  measures.  The  one  burning  question 
was  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  George  IV.  still  insisted  upon  that 
unconstitutional  stipulation  with  which  his  father  had  driven  Pitt 
from  office  in  1801 — that  Ministers  might  hold  any  opinions  they 
pleased,  but  must  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  settle  the  question  on 
the  basis  of  any  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

There  was  gradually  arising  from  the  chaos  a party  which  would 
presently  sweep  the  country  with  the  cry  of  “ The  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,”  but  though  the  Reform  agitation  was 
to  burst  in  its  full  force  within  the  next  three  years,  the  question  was 
at  this  time  an  inconsiderable  element  in  the  movements  of  political 
parties.  The  most  exciting  debates  in  the  early  days  of  the  Welling- 
ton Administration,  February  1828,  arose  out  of  the  recriminations 
of  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers,  and  more  particularly  out  of  a declara- 
tion of  semi-independence  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson — who  had  been 
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grudgingly  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  Duke— in  the  course  of 
an  address  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool. 

It  was  during  a debate  on  this  subject  that  Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe 
— known  in  society  as  Tom  Buncombe — delivered  a speech  which 
created  a sensation  at  the  time  and  the  secret  history  of  which  was 
not  known  until  many  years  afterwards.  In  order  to  understand 
the  significance  of  the  speech  and  the  sensation  it  caused  we  must 
look  for  a moment  at  the  condition  of  the  Court  at  that  period. 
George  IV.  was  now  an  old  man,  and  was  carrying  with  him  to  the 
grave  all  the  vices  and  follies  which  characterised  his  youth.  Vain 
without  dignity,  cunning  without  judgment,  obstinate  without  firm- 
ness, and  partial  without  steadfastness,  his  character  was  only 
redeemed  by  an  occasional  display  of  courage  or  of  generosity.  But 
whilst  everyone  connected  with  the  Government  of  the  country  had 
to  consult  his  whims  and  prejudices,  there  were  two  people  at  the 
Court  who  ruled  him  like  a child.  These  were  the  Marchioness  of 
Conyngham,  his  reputed  mistress,  and  Sir  William  Knighton,  formerly 
his  physician,  now  a sort  of  Mayor  of  the  Household,  with  the  office 
of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse. 

The  secret  of  Knighton’s  influence  was  a puzzle  to  everybody. 
No  one  who  reads  the  memoir  published  by  his  widow  can  doubt 
that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  an  influence  for  good,  or  suppose  that 
he  w^as  actuated  by  sordid  or  unworthy  motives  ; but  whether  the 
King’s  submission  to  his  authority  was  the  effect  of  love,  or  hate,  or 
fear  it  is  hard  to  say — probably  it  was  all  three  in  turns.  Lady 
Knighton  publishes  letters  from  the  King  to  her  husband  written  in 
the  most  affectionate  terms,  but  Greville,  who  was  a good  deal 
behind  the  scenes,  was  quite  convinced  that  George  regarded  his 
secretary  with  fear  and  detestation.  Greville  once  suggested  to 
Batchelor,  the  King’s  valet,  that  his  master  was  afraid  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  this  Batchelor  denied  (“this  man  knows.  I’ll  be 
bound,”  observes  the  shrewd  diarist),  and  said  the  King  feared  no 
one  except  Knighton,  that  he  hated  him,  that  Knighton’s  influence 
and  authority  were  without  limit,  that  he  could  do  anything,  and 
without  him  nothing  could  be  done ; that  after  him  Lady  Conyngham 
was  all-powerful ; that  he  knew  everything,  and  nobody  dared  say  or 
do  anything  of  any  sort  without  his  permission.  Greville  adds  that 
there  was  a mysterious  awe  mixed  with  dislike  in  the  tone  of  the 
valet  in  speaking  of  the  physician.  Once  the  King,  in  a fit  of 
petulance,  said  within  the  hearing  of  some  pages  : “ I wish  to  God 
somebody  would  assassinate  Knighton.” 

In  another  place  we  are  told  that  Knighton  opposed  every  kind 
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of  expense  except  that  lavished  on  Lady  Conyngham,  v/ho  must  have 
accumulated  enormous  wealth  by  the  presents  which  the  King 
heaped  upon  her ; but  there  is  ground  for  saying  that  he  did  his  best 
to  restrain  this  expense  also,  and  that  on  the  death  of  the  King  he 
prevented  the  Marchioness  from  carrying  away  a lot  of  valuables  to 
which  she  laid  claim.  A chance  remark  will  tend  to  show  the 
kind  of  authority  Knighton  possessed  over  the  frivolous  Court.  A 
dinner  party  was  given  at  the  Royal  Lodge,  and  in  the  evening  there 
was  dancing  by  a company  of  Tyrolese.  The  King  was  delighted, 
and  the  company  was  very  merry.  In  the  midst  of  the  gaiety  one  of 
the  courtiers  observed  in  an  aside,  “ I would  give  ten  guineas  to  see 
Knighton  walk  into  the  room  now  ” — ^just  as  one  might  speak  of  an 
austere  master  whose  family  and  servants  were  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  enjoy  themselves. 

These  things  were  whispered  about,  but  outside  the  select  circles 
very  little  was  known  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Court,  and  public  men 
fought  out  their  battles  with  little  apparent  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  springs  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  their  movements. 
Suddenly,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  February,  1828,  Duncombe 
made  a startling  speech  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  up  the  cur- 
tain a little  way,  disclosing  enough  to  set  all  men  talking.  According 
to  Greville  it  was  Duncombe’s  maiden  speech,  but  in  this  the  diarist 
was  mistaken.  Just  a fortnight  before  he  had  intervened  in  a debate 
on  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  and  made  a defence  of  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  which  favourably  impressed  the  House. 

Duncombe  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  James  Duncombe,  of  Cop- 
grove,  Yorkshire,  and  nephew  of  the  first  Lord  Feversham,  and  was 
born  to  a comfortable  fortune  in  1796.  Though  he  subsequently 
acquired  a considerable  and  respectable  reputation,  he  was  at  this 
time  known  chiefly  as  a devotee  of  the  turf  and  the  gaming  table, 
possessed  of  limited  education  but  of  unlimited  assurance  and  self- 
confidence.  On  essaying  to  enter  Parliament  ho  had  been  defeated 
at  Pontefract  and  at  Hertford,  but  after  spending  an  enormous  sum 
on  a second  contest  at  Flertford  he  came  in  for  that  borough  in  1826. 
“Having  bribed  handsomely  he  secured  a majority,” his  son  candidly 
tells  us. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  he  made  his  sensational  speech  on  the 
Ministerial  changes  which  followed  the  resignation  of  Lord  Goderich. 
Herries  and  Huskisson  and  Tierney  and  the  rest  had  been  gravely 
quarrelling  over  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Ministry  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  one,  and  a point  of  special  interest  was  the 
adjustment  of  apparently  irreconcilable  differences  whereby  both 
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Mr.  Herries  and  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  able  to  continue  in  office. 
Mr.  Duncombe,  whose  speech  would  not  be  worth  recalling  but  for 
the  exposure  in  regard  to  it  which  was  subsequently  made,  said  there 
were  circumstances  about  these  changes  which  had  not  yet  been 
touched  upon  by  anyone,  and  they  might  talk  to  all  eternity  without 
satisfying  him  or  the  House  unless  they  cleared  up  these  points.  He 
was  inclined  to  impute  all  that  had  happened  to  a secret  and  power- 
ful agency  which  had  not  yet  been  unmasked,  and  which  was 
exercised,  according  to  the  statements  of  some,  by  a Jew  stock- 
broker and  a Christian  physician. 

“ It  has  been  credibly  affirmed  (he  went  on)  that  there  is  a 
mysterious  personage  behind  the  scenes  who  concerts,  regulates,  and 
influences  every  arrangement.  There  is— deny  it  who  can?— a 
secret  influence  behind  the  Throne,  whose  form  is  never  seen,  whose 
name  is  never  breathed,  who  has  access  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  State, 
and  who  manages  all  the  sudden  springs  of  Ministerial  arrangements — 

At  whose  soft  nod  the  streams  of  honour  flow, 

Whose  smiles  all  place  and  patronage  bestow. 

Closely  connected  with  this  invisible  and  incorporeal  person  stands  a 
more  solid  and  substantial  form — a new  and  formidable  power,  till 
these  days  unknown  in  Europe.  Master  of  unbounded  wealth,  he 
boasts  that  he  is  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  and  that  the  credit  of 
nations  depends  upon  his  nod.  His  correspondents  are  innumer- 
able,  his  couriers  outrun  those  of  sovereign  Princes  and  absolute 
Sovereigns  ; Ministers  of  State  are  in  his  pay.  Paramount  in  the 
Cabinets  of  Continental  Europe,  he  aspires  to  the  dominion  of  our 
own.  . , . Sir,  that  secret  influences  do  exist  is  a matter  of 

notoriety — they  are  known  to  have  been  but  too  busy  in  the  under- 
plot of  the  recent  revolution.  I believe  their  object  to  have  been 
as  impure  as  the  means  by  which  their  power  has  been  acquired,  and 
I denounce  them  and  their  agents  as  unknown  to  the  British  Con- 
stitution and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Crown.” 

In  conclusion  Duncombe  expressed  a hope  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  (Peel) 
w^ould  not  allow  the  finances  of  this  great  country  to  be  controlled 
any  longer  by  a Jew,  or  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  to  be  operated  on  by  the  prescriptions  of  a physician.  The 
hon.  member,  unless  the  reports  belie  him,  had  mixed  up  Knighton 
and  the  Marchioness  in  a vague  and  perhaps  intentional  obscurity, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  point  of  the  reference  to  an  “incor- 
poreal ” influence.  It  may  have  had  an  application  to  some  story  or 
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scandal  current  in  society,  or  it  may  have  meant  merely  that  Lady 
Conyngham’s  influence  was  subtle  and  secret.  The  Jew  was,  of 
course,  Nathan  Rothschild,  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  height  of 
his  power  as  arbiter  of  the  finances  of  Continental  States. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  responding  to  the  challenge,  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  the  incomprehensible  and  incorporeal  person  to  whom 
the  hon.  member  had  referred,  nor  had  he  found  that  the  other 
more  substantial  personage  had  interfered  in  the  way  stated  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  countr}^  Peel  could 
hot  pretend  not  to  see  that  Rothschild  was  pointed  at,  and  was  probably 
correct  in  his  disclaimer  in  that  respect,  but,  for  the  rest,  his  reply  may 
be  taken  as  a vague  official  denial  of  equally  vague  allegations.  We 
now  know,  at  any  rate — whether  he  knew  it  or  not — that  Lady 
Conyngham,  though  she  interfered  little  with  political  measures, 
influenced  much  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  we  also  know 
that  it  was  only  the  influence  of  Knighton  that  induced  the  King  to 
accept  the  premiership  of  Canning,  whose  principles  he  feared  and 
whose  personality  he  disliked. 

Buncombe  delivered  many  speeches  after  this.  He  was  returned 
again  for  Hertford  in  1830  and  1831,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
election  which  followed  the  Reform  Act.  He  is  said  to  have  spent 
;£‘4o,ooo  on  his  five  contests  for  the  little  borough,  and  his  opponent 
on  the  last  occasion  seems  to  have  beaten  him  with  his  own 
weapons,  as  the  election  was  on  petition  declared  void  and  the 
borough  was  disfranchised  for  that  Parliament.  Two  years  after- 
wards Buncombe,  who  had  now  adopted  advanced  Radical  views, 
was  returned  for  Finsbur}',  and  that  constituency  he  continued  to 
represent  until  his  death  in  1861.  Sir  William  Fraser,  who  knew 
Buncombe  in  the  ’fifties,  says  he  spoke  in  a brilliant  style,  of  a 
pococurante  character.  “ He  had  begun  life  in  the  Guards,  and  I 
remember  him  relating  to  Lady  Bonegal  how  he  had  been  twice 
flogged  at  Harrow  after  receiving  his  commission.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  admirers  of  Madame  Vestris,  and  posed  as  a 
sort  of  Alcibiades  of  not  very  high  life”  {“  Bisraeli  and  his  Bay”). 
He  was  a man  of  luxurious  habits,  and  long  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best-dressed  member  in  the  House.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
in  his  biography  of  Bisraeli,  introduces  a word-picture  of  a little 
group  of  Radical  exquisites  who  would  inevitably  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  a spectator  entering  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1837.  At  their  head  sat  Sir  William  Molesworth. 

“ In  this  group  also  sits  a man  who,  even  more  than  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  is  a paragon  of  fashion,  gloved  in  lavender  or  straw- 
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coloured  kid,  with  boots  of  the  brightest  hue,  and  a hat  of  the  make 
that  Count  D’Orsay  approves.  As  to  person,  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned ; and  in  deportment  frank,  manly,  and  freer  from  affectation 
than  one  might  expect.  This  is  the  member  for  Finsbury — ‘ Honest 
Tom  Duncombe,’  as  that  age  calls  him,  whom,  however,  we,  guided 
by  Mr.  Greville,  may  not  wholly  regard  as  so  honest  or  so  clever  as 
his  contemporaries  believed.” 

This  last  observation  has  reference  to  the  exposure  already 
hinted  at.  More  than  twenty  years  after  Duncombe  had  gone  to 
his  grave,  the  first  series  of  Greville’s  “ Memoirs  ” came  out,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  the  circumstances  in  which  his  early  speeclies 
were  delivered  were  given  to  the  world.  I cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Greville’s  own  words,  written  in  his  diary  on  February  25,  1828: 

“ The  great  event  of  the  night  was  Buncombe’s  speech,  which 
was  delivered  with  perfect  self-possession  and  composure,  but  in  so 
ridiculous  a manner  that  everybody  laughed  at  him,  although  they 
were  amused  with  his  impudence  and  at  the  style  and  objects  of  his 
attack.  However,  the  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
performed  a great  exploit : he  was  loudly  applauded  and  congratu- 
lated on  all  sides,  and  made  into  the  hero  of  the  day.  His  fame  was 
infinitely  increased  on  a subsequent  night,  when  Herries  again 
came  before  the  House,  and  when  Tommy  fired  another  shot  at  him. 
The  newspapers  were  full  of  his  praises,  the  Whigs  called  at  his  door 
and  eagerly  sought  his  acquaintance.  Those  who  love  fun  and 
personality  cheered  him  on  with  loud  applause,  and  he  now  fancies 
himself  the  greatest  man  going  and  is  ready  to  get  up  and  abuse 
anybody  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  To  me,  who  know  all  the  secret 
springs  that  moved  this  puppet,  nothing  can  be  more  amusing. 

“ The  history  of  Tom  Duncombe  and  his  speech  is  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing,  for  it  is  a curious  proof  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  world  may  be  deceived,  and  of  the  prodigious  effect  which  may 
be  produced  by  the  smallest  means  if  they  are  aided  by  some 
fortuitous  circumstances  and  happily  applied.  Tommy  came  to 
Henry  de  Ros  and  told  him  that  his  constituents  at  Hertford  were 
very  anxious  that  he  should  make  a speech,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  and  begged  Flenry  to  supply  him  with  the  necessary 
materials.  He  advised  him  to  strike  out  something  new,  and  having 
received  his  assurance  that  he  would  be  able  to  recollect  anything 
that  he  learned  by  heart,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  courage 
failing,  Henry  composed  for  him  the  speech  which  Duncombe 
delivered.  But  knowing  the  slender  capacity  of  his  man  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  placing  the  speech  in  his  hands,  but  exerted  every 
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precaution  which  his  ingenuity  suggested  to  avert  the  danger  of  his 
breaking  down. 

“ He  made  him  learn  the  speech  by  heart,  and  then  made  him 
think  it  over  again  and  put  it  into  language  of  his  own,  justly  fearing 
that  if  he  should  forget  any  of  the  more  polished  periods  of  the 
original  it  would  appear  sadly  botched  by  his  own  interpolations. 
He  then  instructed  him  largely  as  to  how  and  when  he  was  to  bring 
it  in,  supplying  him  with  various  commonplace  phrases  to  be  used 
as  connecting  links,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  he  might  be  able  to 
fasten  upon  some  of  the  preceding  speeches.  I saw  Henry  de  Ros 
the  day  before  the  debate,  when  he  told  me  what  he  w^as  doing  and 
asked  me  to  suggest  anything  that  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject 
and  at  the  same  time  repeated  to  me  the  speech  with  which  he  had 
armed  his  hero.  I hinted  my  apprehensions  that  he  would  fail  in 
the  delivery,  but  though  he  was  not  without  some  alarm  he  expressed 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared  a well-grounded)  confidence  in  Bun- 
combe’s extraordinary  nerve  and  intrepidity.” 

Greville  adds  that  the  second  speech  was  got  up  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  the  orator  being  carefully  crammed  with  ideas  by  De  Ros, 
who  was  intensely  amused  at  the  successful  result  of  his  instructions. 
Buncombe  gained  the  reputation  of  having  thrown  a bombshell 
into  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  impressed  ever^’body  by  his  boldness  in 
bringing  into  the  light  of  day  those  whom  nobody  had  dared  to 
mention  before. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  oration  on  the  persons  whose  secret 
influence  Buncombe  denounced,  there  was  no  doubt  a flutter  of 
excitement  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  Court.  Knighton  went  abroad 
shortly  afterwards,  and  reports  were  current  that  Buncombe’s  attack 
had  driven  him  out  of  the  country.  This  supposition  was,  however, 
entirely  erroneous,  and  probably  the  net  effect  of  the  oration  was 
very  small,  except  as  establishing  the  reputation  of  Buncombe. 
Greville,  in  his  anxiety  to  give  pungency  to  his  story,  exaggerates  the 
effect  of  the  speech  upon  the  public  mind.  Of  this  one  need  not 
complain,  but  it  is  less  excusable  that,  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
he  should  throw  unmerited  contumely  upon  Buncombe.  He 
marvels  that  so  great  an  effect  should  have  been  produced  by  “ a 
man  of  ruined  fortune  and  doubtful  character,  whose  life  had  been 
spent  on  the  racecourse,  at  the  gaming  table,  and  in  the  green  room, 
of  limited  capacity,  exceedingly  ignorant,  and  without  any  stock  but 
his  impudence  to  trade  on,  only  speaking  to  serve  an  electioneering 
purpose,  and  crammed  by  another  man  with  every  thought  and 
every  word  that  he  uttered.” 
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I cannot  discover  that  Buncombe  left  any  papers  which  would 
verify  or  negative  Greville’s  story.  There  was  a biography  by  his 
only  son,  published  in  1868,  before  the  memoirs  appeared,  and  in 
this  we  find  no  suggestion  of  any  arrangement  such  as  that  described. 
Referring  to  the  speech  in  question,  Mr.  T.  H.  Buncombe  says  his 
father  ‘‘was  evidently  well  at  his  ease.  Indeed,  he  treated  the 
Government  with  so  little  consideration,  and,  what  is  more,  was 
listened  to  with  such  marked  attention,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
roused  into  making  a reply.  The  matter,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
the  speech,  attracted  general  attention.  Tories  and  Whigs  felt 
equally  interested  in  a Liberal  member  so  well  capable  of  holding  his 
own,  and  apparently  so  likely  to  loosen  the  hold  of  placemen,  present 
and  prospective.”  This,  of  course,  was  written  from  the  records  and 
from  hearsay,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
narrative  of  Greville.  The  substantial  truth  of  what  Greville  says 
one  can  hardly  doubt,  but  I have  already  pointed  out  that  he  was 
wrong  in  stating  that  this  was  Buncombe’s  maiden  speech.  This  is 
3.  feature  of  some  materiality  in  the  case,  and  the  error  does  not 
strengthen  one’s  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  other  details. 

Moreover,  what  we  know  of  Buncombe’s  career  is  hardly  consis- 
tent with  Greville’s  very  uncomplimentary  portrait.  It  may  be  that 
the  reputation  somewhat  artificially  made  had  an  elevating  effect 
upon  him — that  his  character  and  conduct  changed  after  Greville 
wrote  the  passages  I have  quoted.  Certain  it  is  that  he  became  a 
fluent  and  acceptable  speaker,  though  always  rather  eccentric  in 
opinion  and  in  manner,  and  he  earned  the  respect  of  all  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  generous 
sympathies,  for  it  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  career  that  he 
would  take  up  with  great  earnestness  the  cause  of  whomsoever  he 
deemed  to  be  oppressed,  from  kings  downwards.  His  son  wrote 
nothing  more  than  the  truth  when  he  said  “ Honest  Tom  Buncombe  ” 
was  “ the  honorary  advocate  of  the  oppressed  of  every  class  and 
creed,”  and  he  adds  that  his  father  “ pursued  a course  of  legislation 
for  the  sons  of  toil  with  no  other  object  than  their  intellectual 
advancement.  His  life  was  eminently  patriotic,  and  his  labours 
singularly  beneficial.  To  do  this  he  turned  his  back  upon  an 
elevated  position  and  passed  by  powerful  recommendations  for  State 
employment,  abandoned  the  allurements  of  a patrician  circle,  and 
devoted  himself  to  an  arduous  and  unpopular  service.”  He  died 
poor,  we  are  told,  but  rich  in  the  memory  of  those  who  esteemed  him. 

As  to  Henry  de  Ros,  he  was  a young  man  of  fashion  connected 
with  the  peerage  of  Be  Ros  or  Be  Roos.  Indeed,  I believe  he  was 
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that  Henry  William,  afterwards  Lord  de  Ros,  who  in  1837  brought  an 
unsuccessful  action  for  libel  against  some  gentlemen  who  had  accused 
him  of  cheating  at  cards.  Whether  the  same  or  not,  he  never  made 
any  political  position  for  himself,  and  one  may  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  the  man  who  founded  a reputation  on  these 
sensational  speeches  was  not  a more  capable  politician  and  a more 
worthy  member  of  society  than  the  practical  joker  who  is  alleged  to 
have  composed  them. 


JAMES  SYKES. 
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THE  DABCHICK,  OR  LITTLE  GREBE 

{PODICIPES  FLUVIATILIS). 

I. 

Mr.  RUSKIN,  in  “ Love’s  Meinie,”  set  down  the  Dabchick  as 
the  true  connecting  link  between  the  land  and  the  water 
birds.  Even  the  curious  and  interesting  points  that  arise  on  an 
estimate  of  the  bird  in  this  light  would  give  it  a very  special,  if  not 
unique,  interest  such  as  would  fascinate  others  than  professed 
ornithologists.  But  there  are  points  yet  more  curious  than  this 
about  the  dabchicks.  Unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  links  between  ordinary  nest-building  birds  and  birds  such 
as  the  Leipoa  ocellata  of  Australia,  that  build  mounds  and  hatch 
their  eggs  by  fermenting  heat,  or  of  the  Mallee  hens  (so-called  Leipoa 
ocellata  too),  that,  several  in  association,  dig  a hole  in  the  desert 
sand,  lay  their  eggs  on  leaves  on  the  bottom  of  it,  and,  having  done 
so,  fill  the  hole  up  with  leaves,  twigs,  and  sand,  and  leave  them  there 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  joined  with 
the  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  sand  of  the  Western  Australian  desert. 
The  Hon.  D.  W.  Carnegie  has  described  them  thus  : — 

These  nests  are  hollowed  out  in  the  sand,  to  a depth  of  per- 
haps two  and  a half  feet,  conical  shaped,  with  a mouth  some  three 
feet  in  diameter ; the  sand  from  the  centre  is  scraped  up  into  a 
ring  round  the  mouth.  Several  birds  help  in  this  operation,  and, 
when  finished,  lay  their  eggs  on  a layer  of  leaves  at  the  bottom  ; 
then  they  fill  in  the  hole  to  the  surface  with  small  twigs  and  more 
leaves.  Presumably  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  spontaneous  heat,  the 
green  twigs  and  leaves  producing  a slightly  moist  warmth  similar  to 
that  of  the  bird’s  feathers.  I have  seen  numbers  of  these  nests,  never 
with  eggs  in,  but  often  with  the  shells  from  recently  hatched  birds 
lying  about.  How  the  little  ones  force  their  way  through  the  sticks 
I do  not  understand,  but  Warri  (a  native)  and  many  others  who  have 
found  the  eggs  assure  me  that  they  do  so.”  ^ 


* Spinifex  and  Sand^  p.  182. 
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In  reply  to  a letter  of  mine  asking  more  particulars  about  these 
Mallee  hens,  Mr.  Carnegie  kindly  wrote 

“ I never  saw  but  one  Mallee  hen — they  are  extremely  shy.  Their 
nests  are  frequently  met  with  (usually  old  ones)  in  the  interior  either 
in  Mallee  or  mulga  {acacia  aneura)  scrub.  I have  never  seen  the 
inside  material  reach  a higher  level  than  the  top  of  the  ring  of 
sand  which,  scraped  from  inside,  surrounds  the  mouth  of  the  hollow 
(the  nest),  yet  in  describing  the  habits  of  the  Mound-birds  (as 
distinct  from  the  Brush  Turkey  of  Queensland,  &:c.)  Lyddeker  says 
they  make  a pyramid-shaped  heap  of  vegetation,  sticks,  &c.,  some- 
times equal  to  several  cartloads.  Can  there  be  another  species 
of  Mound-bird  in  Western  Australia  which  has  been  wrongly  called 
Leipoa  ocellata  ? ” 

And  Mr.  Carnegie’s  query  was  quite  justified.  In  reply  to  a 
further  letter  of  mine,  he  said : — 

“ There  seems  certainly  some  confusion  about  the  Mound-birds 
and  the  Leipoa — possibly  the  Leipoa  of  the  interior,  being  unable  to 
get  together  sufficient  vegetation  for  its  incubator,  has  perforce  to 
make  use  of  the  sand.  You  see,  having  only  once  seen  the  bird,  I 
could  not  now  describe  it,  and,  never  having  found  a nest  with  eggs, 
I am  unable  to  say  much  with  authority.” 

II. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  dabchick  is  a most  curious 
exceptional,  and  interesting  bird,  and  well  worthy  of  a special  study 
all  to  himself.  I shall  try  to  help  my  readers  to  such  a study,  assuring 
them  that  I have  devoted  much  time  to  the  dabchick  in  London 
parks,  especially  St.  James’s  and  Battersea  Parks,  and,  what  is  better 
still,  at  a large  solitary  pond  in  Essex,  where  they  pursue  their  own 
little  ways  in  a manner  far  less  constrained  than  is  possible  to  them 
in  a London  park  water. 

The  wings  of  the  dabchick  are  short  j the  legs  are  comparatively 
long,  but  placed  far  back.  In  various  respects  its  form  makes  it 
admirably  suited  to  its  circumstances.  It  feeds  on  various  water 
insects  and  on  small  fishes,  and  on  occasion  it  will  eat  certain 
portions  of  water-weeds,  and  pull  them  up  from  the  bottom,  showing 
no  little  strength,  exactly  like  the  Purple  Water-hen  ^ {Porphyria  galii- 
nuhis),  as  described  by  Lord  Lilford,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  and  others. 

* But  with  regard  to  the  great  strength  of  the  Purple  Water-hen,  is  it  not 
possible  that  this  bird,  like  the  dabchick,  may  do  something  by  diving  to  loosen 
the  roots  from  the  mud-bottcm  below  ? This  in  some  cases,  at  all  events,  the 
dabchicks  do. 
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Alike  in  respect  to  peculiarities  of  form,  its  nesting  habits,  its  peculiar 
ways  with  its  young,  it  is  sui  g&neris — there  is  really  no  other  of  our 
birds  ’’n  the  least  like  it.  It  builds  its  nest  of  leaves  and  water-weeds, 
which  soon  become  a rotting  fermenting  mass,  which  wastes  away  and 
loses  solidity  under  its  own  decomposition,  and  often  needs  to  be 
repaired  and  added  to — “ made-up  ” in  a word — the  more  especially 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a vegetable  raft,  floating,  moored  to  some 
branch  or  spar  or  stone. 

Sometimes,  where  this  is  possible,  it  will  build  its  nest  on  the  top 
of  a kind  of  pillar  with  foundation  on  the  bottom,  but  this  is  some- 
what exceptional,  and,  I am  inclined  to  think,  only  when  the  position 
chosen  is  much  exposed  to  winds  such  as  would  blow  the  floating 
nest  away  or  when  fixture  for  the  raftlike  float  or  nest  would  be  hard 
to  find.  The  slightest  movement  of  wind  and  wave  may  threaten  its 
cohesion  when  in  the  raft-like  form ; but,  presto  ! the  birds  at  once 
set  about  patching  it  up,  adding  new  material,  a bit  here,  a bit  there, 
exactly  where  most  wanted  ; and  so  this  nest,  which  is  always  in  a 
sense  a-building,  is,  in  spite  of  its  own  inherent  “ spontaneous  com- 
bustion,” maintained  in  its  original  form  till  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Gould  says  : — 

“ The  materials  composing  this  raft  or  nest  are  weeds  and  aquatic 
plants,  carefully  heaped  together  in  a rounded  form  j it  is  very  large 
at  the  base,  and  is  so  constantly  added  to  that  a considerable  por- 
tion of  it  becomes  submerged ; at  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently 
buoyant  to  admit  of  its  saucer-like  hollow  top  always  being  above 
the  surface.  In  this  wet  depression  five  or  six  eggs  are  laid.  The 
bird,  always  most  alert,  is  still  more  so  now,  and  scarcely  ever 
admits  of  a near  examination  of  the  nest-making  or  of  a view  of 
the  eggs.  In  favourable  situations,  however,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
telescope,  the  process  may  be  watched  ; and  it  is  not  a little  in- 
teresting to  notice  with  what  remarkable  quickness  the  dabchick 
scratches  the  weeds  over  her  eggs  with  her  feet  when  she  perceives 
herself  observed,  so  as  not  to  lead  even  to  the  suspicion  that  any 
were  deposited  on  the  ill-shapen  floating  mass.  This  work  of  an  instant 
displays  as  much  skill  in  deception  as  can  well  be  imagined.” 

Mr.  Kearton,  a writer  who  for  direct  observation  may  be  trusted, 
in  his  “ British  Birds’  Nests,”  says  of  the  dabchick’s  nest  that  it  is 
“ a floating  kind  of  raft,  built  up  from  the  bottom  in  all  suitable 
localities  throughout  the  British  Isles,”  ^ its  materials  “a  liberal 

' There  are  surely  seme  words  or  a line  omitted  here,  for  the  floating  kind  of 
raft  is  not,  of  course,  built  up  from  the  bottom.  Those  built  up  from  the  bottom 
are  alternative  in  peculiar  situations,  usually  close  to  a pole  or  fence  or  netting, 
a rest  of  some  kind. 
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collection  of  dead,  half-rotten  aquatic  weeds,  very  shallow  at  top.” 
The  bird  is  “ not  a close  sitter,  but  covers  over  its  eggs  when  leaving 
the  nest  voluntarily.”  Mr.  Kearton  does  not  make  any  exception,  or 
refer  even  to  intrusion  of  men  upon  it  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  covering  of  the  eggs  by  the  decaying  weeds. 


III. 

The  young  ones  are  not  completely  active  when  they  leave  the 
egg,  like  the  young  of  partridges,  water-hens,  and  coots  j but,  though 
they  cannot  walk,  they  can  dive,  float,  and,  to  some  extent,  swim, 
and  when  they  are  tired  out,  and  the  cause  of  danger  that  had  led 
them  to  leave  the  nest  has  passed  by,  the  parents  will  tuck  them  under 
their  wings  or  on  their  backs  and  bear  them  to  the  nest  again.  The 
parents  will  sometimes  dive  with  the  young  ones  thus  from  the  nest 
and  keep  them  under  water  for  a considerable  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  young  have  been  armed  with  special 
powers  for  their  protection ; the  wings  of  the  adult  dabchick 
being  so  formed  that  the  young  must  be  able  to  cling  to  them 
by  some  means— in  fact,  must  have  some  quite  special  pow'er 
of  holding  on — since  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  been 
dropped  in  any  case  w'hen  under  intrusion  borne  from  the  nest. 
This  would  be  almost  incomprehensible  unless  some  express 
provision  had  been  made  in  view  of  the  necessity.  Indeed,  when 
you  think  of  it  in  a creature  no  more  than  a few  hours  old,  it  is 
almost  as  wonderful  as  the  power  of  the  young  cuckoo  in  turning 
eggs  and  foster-brothers  out  of  the  nest,  or  as  the  hooked  thumb- 
fingers  on  the  top  of  the  one-day-old  wing  of  the  Hoatzin  to  enable 
it  to  move  from  branch  to  branch  for  safety. 

As  a sufficing  proof  that  the  young  dabchick,  though  it  has  the 
remarkable  powers  we  have  named,  does  not  have  the  power  of 
vralking  in  any  true  sense,  the  observations  of  Professor  Alfred 
Newton  on  a young  dabchick  brought  to  him,  certainly  not  yet 
twelve  hours  old,  may  be  cited.  “ When  laid  on  a table,”  he  says, 
“that  was  covered  with  a cloth,  the  young  bird  not  only  crawled 
about  it,  but  crossed  it  completely  from  side  to  side,  without,  indeed, 
actually  sustaining  its  weight  by  its  wings,  but  dragging  itself  forw^ard 
by  their  means  quite  as  much  as  it  impelled  itself  by  its  legs.  The 
resemblance  of  its  actions  to  those  of  a slowly  moving  reptile  was 
very  remarkable.”^ 

* Zoologist y 1889,  p.  577, 
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And  this  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  in  that  a very  careful 
observer  has  told  us  that  “ in  swimming  old  and  young  use  their  legs 
like  a frog,  horizontally,  striking  both  at  once  and  bringing  their  feet 
together  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  I have  seen  the  old  ones  diving 
[and  swimming  ?J  in  clear  water  some  distance,  but  they  did  not  use 
their  wings.”  ^ This  is  the  more  curious  and  suggestive,  surely,  that 
Professor  A.  Newton,  as  quoted  above,  is  clear  that  on  a flat  surface 
the  wings  are  at  least  as  much,  if  not  indeed  more,  efficient  in  aiding 
it  in  locomotion.  But  in  these  matters,  where  observation  can  be 
but  in  hurried,  broken  glimpses,  much  must  always  be  doubtful. 
The  point  here  is  that,  since  the  wings  are  not  used  in  swimming, 
but  the  feet,  the  feet  and  legs  should  not  have  been  more  developed 
and  the  wings  less  developed  in  view  of  what,  according  to  all  the 
reasoning  we  can  base  on  observed  facts,  it  would  earliest  want  to 
use  both  on  land  and  in  the  water  for  its  protection  and  escape  from 
enemies. 


IV. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the 
habit  of  the  dabchick  in  covering  her  eggs.  Some  say  that  gener- 
ally when  leaving  the  nest  she  does  so  whether  watched  or  not,  and 
in  this  my  observations  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  this  statement ; 
for  at  a large  pond  in  Essex,  to  which  I often  go,  where  there  are 
numerous  dabchicks,  I have  only  twice  found  the  nests  uncovered  in 
the  absence  of  the  birds  ; and  I have  had  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances rare  opportunities  for  watching  them.  In  the  two  instances 
when  I found  the  eggs  uncovered,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
more  chance  of  the  birds  having  seen  me  than  on  several  occasions 
when  I could  not  think  this  possible  and  yet  the  eggs  were  covered, 
and  so  neatly  that  you  would  not  have  fancied  there  were  eggs  there, 
but  that  it  was  a deserted  nest.  The  process  of  discoloration  in  the 
eggs,  at  all  events,  I have  found  uniformly  proceeding,  more  and 
more  towards  the  time  of  hatching,  and  broken  shells  I have  found 
show  that  the  discoloration  actually  goes  through  portions  of  the 
shell,  the  inside  showing  faint  and  irregular  blotches.  Besides,  on 
examining  the  nests  I always  found  the  covering  material  arranged 
round  the  “ rim  ” of  the  nest,  and  hanging  over  on  the  outside  of 
what  may  be  called  the  rim — a method  that  helped  to  give  it  a very 
unusual  and  ragged  look  ; but  sometimes,  I confess,  I have  been  in 

* Mr.  Bryan  Hook,  in  Seebohm,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  Allen’s 
Handbook^  iv.  p.  210. 
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doubt  whether  this  deposit  was  not  made  to  help  to  hide  the  bird  as 
she  sat  in  her  strange  raft-nest  brooding. 

In  the  event  of  sudden  intrusion  on  the  nest,  I have  always  found 
the  eggs  covered  or  partially  covered.  The  covering — like  the  nest, 
of  rotting  and  decomposing  water-weeds  and  leaves— is  always  when 
the  bird  is  sitting  lodged  round  the  border  of  the  nest.  This  adds  to  its 
unnestly  aspect,  and  more  and  more  makes  it  look  like  a wisp  of 
leaves  and  weeds  blown  there  by  accident.  In  some  cases  this  rises 
so  high  that  the  bird,  as  already  said,  is  scarcely  seen  when  sitting 
on  the  eggs,  despite  the  shallowness  of  the  nest,  which  is  almost 
saucer-like— the  more  that  the  brooding  bird  has  the  habit  of 
resting  the  head  in  a kind  of  depression  due  to  the  weedy  covering  not 
there  exactly  meeting,  marking  out  to  her  the  point  at  which  she  can 
begin  the  covering  process— not  needing,  in  fact,  much  to  raise  her 
beak  before  beginning  the  work,  but  doing  it  in  the  process  of  lifting 
the  head  and  turning  round  so  as  to  begin  laying  a little  at  the  side 
of  it.  When  taken  off  the  nest,  it  would  thus  always  each  time  be  a 
little  further  round  ; and  her  position  in  the  nest  each  time  this  cover- 
ing process  was  gone  through  would  really  be  a little  different  from 
the  last.  The  last  part  of  the  covering  is  done  with  the  claws. 
This  so  far  accounts  for  the  incredibly  short  space  of  time  in 
which  this  bird  will  cover  the  nest  and  the  eggs  as  well  as  uncover 
them.  The  covering  weeds  are  regularly  laid  out  to  enable  her  to 
do  this.  There  is  nothing  accidental  in  it ; the  process  is  com- 
pletely one  of  system  and  m.ethod.  When  the  dabchick  arranges 
the  string  of  weeds  round  the  rim  of  the  nest  it  is  with  -an  exact 
appreciation  of  the  best  point  on  which  to  start  in  re-covering  the 
eggs,  this  point  also  being  determined  by  where  her  head  rests  for 
the  time  being  in  sitting;  and  as  change  of  position  on  the  nest  is  a 
thing  demanded  by  all  sitting  birds,  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree  that 
the  dabchick  only  covers  her  eggs  when  frightened  off  the  nest,  as 
then  she  would  of  course,  if  I am  right,  be  always  with  her  head  in 
one  position — to  one  point  of  the  compass. 

Two  great  authorities  on  this  bird,  however,  are  of  opinion  that, 
unless  driven  off  the  nest,  she  does  not,  at  all  events  frequently, 
cover  the  eggs.  Mr.  Bryan  Hook,  in  his  valuable  contribution  to 
Mr.  Seebohm’s  “ British  Birds,”  says  : — 

“ Only  on  one  other  occasion  have  I ever  seen  the  eggs  left  un- 
covered, which  makes  me  think  that  the  bird  only  covers  her  eggs 
when  she  is  driven  from  the  nest.” 

Mr.  Oswin  Lee  tells  of  a Little  Grebe  he  observed,  “ which  did 
not,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  cover  up  her  eggs  on  leaving  them  ” ; and 
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he  was  fortunate  by  frequent  verifications  to  prove  that,  in  this  case, 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  bird  not  to  do  so.  I am  not  able  to  form 
any  opinion  on  the  case  Mr.  Oswin  Lee  cites,  as  I do  not  know  the 
pond  or  water  of  which  he  speaks,  nor  do  I know  that  with  v;hich 
Mr.  Bryan  Hook  had  to  do ; but  of  this  I am  certain,  that  a great 
deal  in  the  habits  of  the  bird  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  will  depend 
on  (i)  its  liability  to  be  intruded  on  and  suddenly  surprised,  and  (2) 
— and,  in  view  of  certain  things,  yet  more  important— the  amount  of 
sunshine  that  might  find  entrance  to  the  nest.  On  one  point  I am 
absolutely  certain,  having,  as  said  already,  attempted  a study  of 
dabchicks  both  in  London  and  on  a well-concealed  and  solitary 
pond  in  remote  Essex.  There  are  whole  groups  of  birds  which 
more  or  less  practise  the  habit  of  covering  the  eggs  when  they  leave 
the  nest — among  them  water-hens,  coots,  and  several  of  the  ducks. 
Mr.  Romanes  has  this  note  : — 

“The  water-hen  {Gallimtlus  chloropus)  is  said  occasionally  to 
cover  her  eggs  when  she  leaves  the  nest,  but  in  one  protected  place 
W.  Thompson  (‘Natural  History  of  Ireland,’ vol  ii.  p.  328)  says  that 
this  was  never  done.”  ^ 

The  water-hen,  in  certain  circumstances,  always  covers  the  nest 
if  the  borders  of  the  pond  where  she  has  built  has  many  visitors,  or 
if  certain  animals  (enemies)  have  much  increased  there,  as  do  also 
many  of  the  ducks  ; but  in  the  cases  of  all  such  birds  my  idea  is 
that  in  what  may  be  called  thoroughly  “ protected  places  ” this  is 
less  strictly  adhered  to.  Water-hens  often  venture  on  ponds  near 
houses,  or  ponds  to  which  horses  and  cows  often  come  to  drink,  and 
some  of  them,  at  all  events,  become  in  most  cases  thoroughly  fear- 
less of  such  visitors,  knowing  that  their  business  and  that  of  the 
men  or  boys  accompanying  them  are  something  quite  different  from 
anyway  meddling  with  them  ; and  I have  stood  fishing  for  roach  or 
tench  at  a certain  pond,  and  observed  that  not  even  the  alarm  cries 
were  raised  to  the  young  ones  on  the  advent  of  these ; though 
because  in  warmer  weather  the  horses  would  sometimes  be  seized 
with  a fancy  to  swim  into  the  deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
pond  for  a “ cooler,”  the  old  birds  would  draw  the  young  ones  quietly 
away  into  the  upper  and  shallower  end  at  which  the  inlet  was,  and 
this,  if  I mistake  not,  the  dabchicks  were  quick  enough  to  see  and 
to  follow  the  water-hens’  example.  “ Protected  places,”  with  the 
dabchick  as  with  the  water-hen,  have  much  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  bird,  the  amount  of  sunshine  that  can 
penetrate  into  the  nest  and  keep  the  eggs  warm. 

^ Mental  Evolution  in  Animals  (Darwin’s  “Essay  on  Instinct”),  p.  370. 
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V. 

Observations  of  creatures  in  perfect  freedom  will  not  seldom 
be  found  not  exactly  to  tally  with  those  made  on  them  in  such 
modified  confinement  as  the  birds  live  under  in,  say,  the  London 
park  waters,  where,  while  they  are  exposed  to  closer  neighbour- 
hood to  many  other  birds  than  they  would  put  up  with  in  free 
nature,  they  are  yet,  as  far  as  can  be  the  case,  protected.  Their 
sense  of  this  protection  soon  comes  to  modify  the  habit  of  the  bird 
in  the  direction  of,  in  a sense,  rendering  unnecessary  not  a few  of 
the  actions  most  spontaneous  in  wild  life.  They  are  not  subjected, 
for  example,  to  sudden  intrusions  on  their  privacy  by  man  in  their 
brooding  time  for  one  thing.  This  point  is,  I think,  well  illus- 
trated by  a passage  in  an  article  by  that  delightful  writer  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson,  where,  in  Longmaft's  Magazhie^  March  1899,  he  tells  of 
an  interview  he  had  with  Mr.  Kimber,  one  of  the  superintendents  at 
St.  James’s  Park.  He  says 

“Kimber’s  account  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Mr.  Bryan 
Hook.  He  says  that  the  four  young  birds  of  the  first  brood  would 
all  scramble  on  to  the  back  of  the  parent  bird  as  she  sat  on  the 
water,  that  she  would  then  by  a very  quick  upward  movement  of 
her  wings  appear  to  clasp  them  against  her  body  with  her  stiff  quills, 
and  instantly  dive.  After  some  seconds  she  would  come  up,  with 
all  the  four  young  still  clasped  to  her,  their  heads  or  necks  appearing 
above  her  back.  At  the  moment  of  diving  sometimes  one  or  two 
of  the  little  ones  would  drop  off,  and  remain  floating  on  the  surface 
until  the  parent  reappeared,  when  they  would  once  more  scramble 
on  to  her  back.”  ^ 

Now,  by  means  of  my  field-glass  and  favouring  circumstances, 
I have  seen  the  dabchicks  at  my  Essex  pond  do  this  frequently  and 
in  the  most  leisurely  manner.  But  it  is  entirely  a different  matter 
when  the  dabchick  is  surprised  on  her  nest  by  an  intruder  of  the 
human  species  when  she  has  either  eggs  or  young  ones  there. 
When  with  young  ones,  as  a substitute  for  covering  eggs  we  have 
this.  Stooping  low  by  the  side  of  the  nest,  she  somehow,  as  appears 
seen  from  a distance  by  the  glass,  whips  up  her  young  ones  under 
her  wings,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  dives  with  them, 
sometimes  remaining  below  a considerable  time.  In  such  a case 
as  this  I have  never  seen  one  of  them  dropped ; though  in  the 
other  case  one  or  two  birds  will  frequently  be  dropped  and  remain 

J P.  466. 
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floating  till  the  parent  comes  back  for  them  to  the  point  where  she 
had  left  them — they  floating  almost  motionless  all  the  time,  and 
looking  rounder  little  things  than  they  do  when  seen  otherwise. 

In  my  diary  I find  this  note  : — 

“ The  old  bird,  stooping  down,  with  one  side  a little  lowered,  as 
it  were,  into  the  nest,  with  her  beak  somehow  quickly  raises  up  the 
young,  one  after  another,  under  the  wing  and  settles  them  there  ; 
then  turns  round  quickly  to  the  other  side,  and  does  the  same  for 
the  rest,  the  several  movements  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
each  other,  so  deft  are  they ; and  since  first  observing  this  it  has 
struck  me  that  here  we  may  have  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  raft-like 
form  of  the  nest,  with  a margin  on  which  the  old  bird  can  stand, 
still  in  part  leaning  over  the  nest,  and  accomplish  the  work  of 
tucking  the  young  ones  under  its  wrings.” 

And  all  this  is  done  with  such  unerring  accuracy  that,  as  said 
already,  in  these  circumstances  they  very  seldom  drop  any  of  the 
young  ones  in  the  course  of  bearing  them  away  and  diving  under 
water. 


VI. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  materials  used  for  the  dabchick's  nest  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  built  lead  me  to  the  idea  that  the  bird  has  in 
this  case  discovered  that  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter  very  slow 
and  undecided  may  help  it  in  the  work  of  incubation ; and  if  this  is 
correct,  then  the  dabchicks  have  the  further  interest  of  being  a decided 
link,  close  beside  us,  between  ordinary  nest-builders  and  the  various 
groups  of  mound-building  birds  and  birds  that  use  heat  of  rotting 
leaves  and  sun  for  incubation  of  their  eggs.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  green  vegetable  matter  nearest  to  the  nest  could  for  days 
and  days  be  submitted  to  the  heat  of  an  incubating  bird’s  body 
without  undergoing  change— that  heat  would,  with  greater  expedition 
than  otherwise,  draw  or  extract  heat  from  the  vegetable  matter  close 
to  it ; and  this  would  inevitably  excite  the  fermenting  process.  In 
degree  it  is  possible  that  the  same  aid  is  derived  by  hoopoes,  certain 
of  the  owls,  and  other  birds  whose  nests  are  composed  absolutely  of 
their  own  droppings  or  castings,  materials  which  under  moist  heat 
— the  more  moist  from  being  in  most  of  these  cases  narrowly 
enclosed  in  small  space— would  more  or  less  speedily  ferment.  The 
results  reached  are,  at  all  events,  precisely  the  same  as  those  attained 
in  the  most  artistically  built  nests — a point  which  opens  up  a big 
field  for  investigation  and  research.  Anyhow,  a mere  mass  of  wet 
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water-plants  remaining  in  the  original  condition  would,  by  their  cold 
moisture,  militate  much  against  incubation.  I am  glad  to  find  on 
this  point  some  corroboration  from  the  following  passage  in  Dr. 
Bowdler  Sharpe’s  section  on  the  Dabchick  in  “ Handbook  of  British 
Birds  ” (Allen),  p.  212  : — , 

“ One  nest  which  I found,  with  the  full  complement  of  eggs,  was 
so  thickly  covered  with  wet  water- weeds  and  rushes  that  the  eggs 
had  to  be  felt  for  beneath  it,  and  for  some  time  I thought  that  the 
birds  had  deserted  them,  as  they  were  ahvays  cold  and  showed  no 
signs  of  incubation,  though  day  by  day  they  became  more  and  more 
discoloured.  The  constant  presence  of  a pair  of  birds,  however,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  nest  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  not  deserted, 
and  I more  than  once  uncovered  the  eggs,  only  to  find  the  wet 
covering  replaced  on  each  occasion.  Intent  on  finding  out  whether 
the  birds  re-covered  the  eggs  on  leaving  the  nest,  I approached  it 
cautiously  many  times ; but  the  grebes  appeared  to  have  always 
detected  my  approach,  and  were  placidly  swimming  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake  as  if  such  a thing  as  a nest  was  the  last  thing  in  their  minds. 
Once,  however,  I managed  to  come  down  upon  it  unperceived,  when 
one  of  the  parent  birds  flew  away  in  a great  fright.  . . . The  eggs 
were  completely  hidden,  not  by  a few  rushes  such  as  the  bird  could 
scrape  together  in  a hurry,  but  by  a dense  covering  of  wetted  and 
rotten  weeds.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  would  be  left  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  fermentation  of  the  material  of  which  the  nest  was  composed. 
This  takes  place  in  other  countries,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  A.  O. 
Hume  and  other  excellent  observers.” 

Mr.  A.  O.  Hume,  writing  of  the  Little  Grebes  of  India, 
says  : — 

“ It  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  the  old  bird  on  the  nest,  and 
almost  as  difficult  to  surprise  her  so  far  as  to  make  her  leave  the  eggs 
uncovered.  I doubt  whether  the  birds  sit  much  during  the  day,  as 
I have  v/atched  a pair  that  had  a nest  containing  five  (as  it  turned 
out)  much  incubated  eggs  nearly  a whole  day,  and  found  that  they 
never  left  the  comparatively  open  water  in  which  they  were  feeding 
for  the  dense  rush  in  which  we  found  the  nest  next  morning  for 
more  than  five  minutes  at  a time.  The  birds  certainly  did  not  see 
me,  as  I was  completely  hidden  and  watching  them  through  a pair  of 
binoculars.  I suspect  that  during  the  day  the  combined  heat  of  the 
sun  and  fermentation  of  the  weeds  is  sufficient  for  incubation ; and 
I have  observed  that  some  of  the  eggs  (I  presume  those  first  laid) 
are  always  much  more  forward  than  others.  Dr.  Jerdon  says  they 
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lay  from  five  to  eight  eggs ; but  I have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
nest  containing  more  than  six  eggs,  and  the  number  is  almost 
invariably  five.” 

Exactly  what  I have  tried  to  say  : that  the  presence  on  the  nest  in 
daytime  would  be  largely  determined  by  heat  of  sun  and  fermentation. 

Mr.  Hume  quotes  Mr.  Brooks : — 

“ The  eggs  are  oval,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  mottled, 
stippled  dirty  yellowish  brown  all  over,  the  small  end  sometimes  a 
darker  brown.  They  must,  of  course,  have  been  white  when  first 
laid,  and  have  become  the  colour  they  are  (which  is  much  like  that 
of  some  addled  vulture’s  egg)  from  lying  in  the  midst  of  wet  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter.” 

Colonel  Butler  says  : — 

“ I have  on  two  occasions  only  seen  the  old  bird  sitting  on  the 
nest,  and  when  observed  she  immediately  slipped  off  into  the  water 
and  dived.  The  eggs,  unless  taken  within  an  hour  or  two  after  they 
are  laid,  are  a smoked  cafe-au-lait  colour,  from  the  evaporation 
that  takes  place  on  the  wet  weeds  with  which  they  are  covered.  . . , 
The  shell  of  fresh  eggs  when  held  up  to  the  light,  if  looked  at 
through  the  hole,  is  dark  green,  and  the  yolk  is  the  deepest  colour  of 
any  egg  I know — almost,  I should  say,  a deep  orange.” 

Mr.  Oates,  writing  from  Pegu,  says  : — 

“ In  England  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  pure  white,  but  all  those 
that  I have  seen  in  India  have  always,  if  quite  fresh,  exhibited  a 
faint  bluish-green  tinge.  Owing  to  the  bird’s  habit  of  covering  the 
eggs  over  with  wet  v/ater-weeds  whene’  er  it  leaves  them  for  a time, 
they  become  rapidly  discoloured,  turning  green,  dingy  yellowish 
brown,  and  then  dark  earthy  brown,  like  a hard-set  Shell  Ibis’s 

egg.” 

Mr.  Robert  Read,  however,  says  that  “the  eggs  of  birds  taken 
on  the  Thames,  when  newly  laid,  are  of  a pure  bluish  white,  and 
become  later  on  stained  to  a deep  dirty  yellow,  but  they  are  never 
of  such  a deep  brown  as  the  peat-stained  eggs  from  some  of  the 
Scotch  moorland  lochs.” 

In  eggs  taken  from  a backwater  on  a stream  in  Suffolk  the  eggs 
had  decidedly  this  faint  bluish  tinge,  whereas  from  my  Essex  pond 
they  had  much  less  of  it — scarcely  noticeable  indeed — which  leads 
me  to  raise  the  question  whether  moving  or  stagnant  water,  or 
different  soil,  may  effect  coloration  in  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  this 
bird. 
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VII. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  who  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
dabchick,  and  wrote  well  of  it  in  his  first  series  of  “ Holiday  Papers/* 
remarks  that  “ the  common  name  is  very  happily  expressive  of  the 
habits  and  appearance  of  the  bird,  recalling  in  a moment  its  nervous 
jerky  motion  on  the  water  and  its  sudden  disappearance  with  a 
‘flip,’  as  if,  instead  of  diving,  it  had  unexpectedly  jumped  down  its 
own  throat.  . . , Wriggling  about  everywhere,  all  over  the  pond,  in 
a state  of  chronic  fuss,  as  if  they  had  only  five  minutes  to  get 
through  the  work  of  a day,  now  popping  up  a propos  to  nothing  at 
all,  and  then  turning  head  over  heels  as  if  to  catch  their  tails 
between  their  legs,  these  birds  fidgetted  through  life  in  a ceaseless 
bustle.”  And  he  goes  on  to  say : 

“ The  grebe  family,  to  which  the  dabchick  belongs,  represent  the 
fresh- water  divers.  They  remain  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year 
on  the  same  mere,  spending  a large  proportion  of  their  time  under 
water,  whence  they  drag  the  material  of  which  their  nests  are 
composed.  The  grebe  seldom  takes  to  the  wing  and  makes  a very 
bad  hand  at  walking,  its  legs  being  placed  so  far  astern  as  to  render 
it  difficult  for  the  body  to  be  supported  when  on  dry  land.  It  has 
not  the  sense  to  hold  its  chin  up  and  jump  like  a kangaroo.  The 
dabchick  swims  at  a great  pace  under  water,  and  when  disturbed 
will  remain  for  some  time  with  no  more  than  its  bill  above  the 
surface  to  breathe.  The  young  ones  dive  from  the  cradle,  as  well 
they  may,  for  they  have  been  incubated  among  wet  weeds;  and 
when  the  hen  leaves  the  eggs  for  a short  time  she  drags  a few  water- 
weeds  over  them.  It  is  true  of  them,  as  my  friend  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson  said  of  the  Loon,  or  Great  Crested  Grebe,  ‘the  first 
lessons  of  the  young  Loon  in  diving  are  taken  beneath  the  literal 
shelter  of  the  mother’s  wing.’  ” ^ 


VIII. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  India  the  dabchick  would  gain 
more  from  sun  heat  as  aiding  incubation  than  it  could  do  with  us. 
Hence  the  probability  that  Mr.  Hume  is  right  about  the  bird 
being  able  to  such  an  extent  to  dispense  with  sitting  during  the 
day ; and  though,  in  our  climate,  there  would  be  more  call  for  her 
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to  sit  steadily,  yet  of  all  our  birds  the  dabchick  seems  to  be  the 
least  tied  to  the  nest  in  the  season  of  brooding.  I have  oftener 
found  the  hen  off  the  nest  than  I have  any  other  bird ; and  such  a 
habit  as  this  could  not  be  formed  and  persisted  in  without  very  good 
reasons.  These  reasons,  in  my  idea,  are  simply  the  combined  heat 
of  sun  and  decomposing  matter,  which  are  enough  to  keep  sufficient 
warmth  about  the  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  The  heat  in 
the  mounds  of  the  Megapodii  is  not  so  great,  only  it  is  a steady, 
moist  heat,  and  the  deeper  the  warmer~as  Sir  George  Grey  told  in 
his  account  of  the  Megapods  of  Australia — and  as  Mr.‘  A.  O.  Hume 
tells  us  in  his  “ Birds  of  India.”  And  certainly  in  all  such  cases  birds, 
as  well  as  other  animals,  quickly  learn  from  experience,  and  are  apt 
in  judging  possibilities  in  such  circumstances — for  instance,  the 
exact  amount  of  heat  necessary  for  this  purpose. 


IX. 

The  dabchick’s  nest  has  been  known  frequently  to  break  from 
its  moorings,  and  go  swimming  about  hither,  thither,  according  to 
wind  or  current.  In  one  instance,  in  the  lake  of  one  of  the  London 
parks,  it  thus  drifted  about  while  the  hen  sat  fearlessly  on  her  young 
ones,  duly  watched  and  fed  by  the  cock.  Their  boldness  and 
perseverance  were  rewarded,  for  at  last  the  nest  reached  an  island 
and  was  secured,  the  brood  being  afterwards  all  safely  fledged. 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  his  “ Birds  of  London,”  has  fully  described  this 
incident,  or  series  of  incidents,  and  has  given  fine  drawings  of  the 
nest  as  it  floated  about. 

The  dabchick’s  nest  sometimes  contains  in  its  materials  what  is 
not  only  edible  to  the  swans,  but  is  a kind  of  tit-bit  for  them  ; and 
Mr.  Hudson  tells  of  a very  severe  battle  between  swans  and  dabchicks 
because  of  an  onset  made  upon  the  nest.  The  tactics  of  the 
dabchicks  were  to  dive  down  and  peck  the  webbed  feet  of  the 
swans,  which  proved  so  uncomfortable  to  them  that  it  caused  them 
several  times  to  desist. 

The  weeds  with  which  the  dabchick  on  leaving  its  eggs  covers 
them  over  have  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  changing  their  colour 
before  they  are  hatched  to  a sort  of  dirty  greenish  yellow.  More 
than  one  naturalist,  on  seeing  the  eggs  thus  covered,  would  have 
sworn  that  the  nest  was  deserted,  until  it  was  felt  with  the  hand, 
and  not  immediately  then  even  was  the  observer  always  certain  till 
the  leaves  and  weeds  had  actually  been  lifted  off. 
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Nothing,  however,  is  absolute  or  without  exceptions  in  the 
field  of  Natural  History.  As  we  have  said  already,  it  is  really  in 
observing  and  following  up  the  exceptions  that  the  romance  of 
Natural  History  is  found. 

I remember  a few  years  ago  noticing  in  one  of  the  enclosures — 
that  is,  wired-in  reaches — ^near  one  of  the  islands  on  the  lake  in 
St.  James’s  Park  a peculiar  fact.  A dabchick,  with  a single  young 
one,  w’as  swimming  about  not  far  from  the  margin,  while  the  little 
one  would,  in  its  clumsy  manner,  make  a sudden  run  on  to  the 
sloping  cement  margin  to  pick  up  some  favourite  morsels.  There 
were  tw’o  or  three  tufted  ducks  about.  They  never  sought  to  attack 
or  meddle  with  the  dabchick  while  swimming  about,  but  the 
moment  the  dabchick  hen  ran  very  awkwardly  ashore  after  its 
young  one  to  prevent  it  going  too  far,  the  ducks,  one  or  other,  would 
suddenly  dash  after  it  and  make  a peck  with  the  beak  on  its  back 
and  then  rush  into  the  water  again.  Had  they,  too,  had  experience 
of  the  dabchick’s  power  of  diving  and  with  its  sharp  beak  wounding 
the  webbed  feet  as  the  swans  had  if  they  attacked  them  in  the 
water?  And  knowing  this,  did  they  of  set  purpose  wait  till  the 
dabchick  was  on  solid  earth  and  could  not  there  have  recourse 
to  this  most  availing  mode  of  retaliation?  I patiently  sat  and 
through  my  glass  saw  this  behaviour  repeated  several  times.  This 
surely  is  a good  deal  on  the  very  principle  that  Mr.  Kearton 
made  his  shepherd  say  that  his  dog  illustrated  in  action  and 
practice  : — “ 

“ He  alius  bowls  over  little’ns  just  as  you  see  him  do  that  ’un, 
but  he  ’andles  big  dogs  rougher  by  bitin’  their  feet.  There’s  no  dog 
as  can  fight  like  a dog  as  goes  for  feet,  mister ; take  my  word  for  it. 
They’re  alius  winners.”  So  it  would  seem  to  be  with  water-birds  also, 
if  the  conduct  of  the  dabchick  here  may  count,  with  the  advantage 
that  water  is  an  additional  element  in  the  matter. 


A.  H.  JAPP. 
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THE  GIPSY  BRIDE. 

OL0VE,  thro*  sunshine,  storm,  and  strife, 
My  heart  will  go  with  thee  ; 

Thou  art  my  light,  my  breath,  my  life ; 

But  be  not  false  to  me  I 

For  thou  must  leave  thy  gipsy  queen 
For  maids  high-born  and  fair, 

All  drest  in  robes  of  dazzling  sheen. 

With  jewels  in  their  hair. 

If  Busn^  lady,  silk-arrayed, 

Try  then  thy  heart  to  gain, 

O think  upon  thy  gipsy  maid. 

Remember  sunny  Spain. 

In  my  black  eyes  thou  oft  hast  said 
Love  lighteth  starry  beams  : 

He  may  ; and  yet  a small  sharp  blade 
Hid  in  my  bosom  gleams. 

Ah,  see  ! the  white  moon  waneth  fast, 

And  chill  the  night  has  grown, 

Our  trysting  hour  will  soon  be  past, 

Thy  gipsy  maid— alone. 

Alas  ! too  soon  the  morning  breeze 
Thy  snowy  sail  will  swell. 

And  sadly  sigh  the  orange  trees 
Where  we  have  said  farewell. 

O Love,  thro’  sunshine,  storm,  and  strife 
My  heart  will  go  with  thee  ; 

Thou  art  my  light,  my  breath,  my  life; 

But  be  not  false  to  me  ! 


ISA  J.  POSTGATE 
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THE  GOETHIAN  IDEAL. 


Great  men  usually  appear  to  us  as  the  embodiments  of  special 
powers  or  faculties,  which  are  developed  at  the  expense  of 
other  parts  of  our  common  nature.  Such,  apparently,  is  the  physio- 
logical cost  of  Genius,  which  stands  for  growth  in  certain  definite 
directions.  The  principle  is  an  old  one,  and  receives  ample  illustra- 
tion from  the  past  history  of  our  race.  There  are,  however,  a few 
rare  exceptions  to  which  it  must  be  applied  in  a modified  form. 
Great  men  there  are  who,  while  allowing  free  play  to  the  natural 
bent  of  their  genius,  are  yet  jealous  of  its  absolute  dominion  over 
their  being,  and  by  an  exercise  of  will  seek  to  bring  into  line  other 
energies  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  Nature  less  directly.  The 
result  is  then  a general  quickening  of  the  entire  mental  character. 
There  is  apparently  less  inspiration  and  more  judgment ; less  genius, 
more  sanity ; less  of  what  is  most  truly  immortal,  more  of  what  is 
most  characteristically  mortal. 

To  this  small  company  of  great  men  belongs  the  remarkable 
personality  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  The 
genius  of  Goethe  was  not  of  the  all-absorbing  type.  In  the  most 
literal  sense  his  genius  was  his^  and  did  not  possess  hurt.  What  he 
did,  he  did  in  the  main  consciously,  deliberately,  with  a full  know- 
ledge of  its  bearing  upon  himself ; and,  as  everyone  knows,  it  was 
his  aim  to  bring  into  use  almost  every  faculty  of  which  he  was 
possessed.  That  he  succeeded  in  his  object  is  proved  by  the  record 
of  his  life  and  works,  for  where  shall  we  find  a parallel  to  the  number 
of  different  aspects  thus  presented  to  the  student  by  one  man  ? In 
him  we  are  introduced  to  a singularly  rich  and  full  life,  crowded 
with  incident,  and  furnishing  experience  of  every  human  relation. 
We  see  the  precocious  boy,  the  student,  the  courtier,  administrator, 
actor,  theatrical  manager,  man  of  letters,  each  phase  being  brought 
out  as  in  a modern  biography.  And  of  still  greater  significance 
is  his  work.  From  a purely  national  point  of  view  we  have  his 
unique  service  to  German  literature  which,  if  not  actually  his  own 
creation,  as  some  affirm,  at  all  events  under  his  influence  first 
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assumed  character  and  distinction.  Applying  a still  higher  test,  we 
recognise  one  having  an  undisputed  place  among  the  really  great 
poets  and  prose  writers  of  all  time~a  true  citizen  of  the  world. 
Then  there  is  his  remarkable  appreciation  of  science  and  his  position 
as  pioneer  in  the  working  out  of  biological  evolution.  And  finally, 
and  most  important  of  all,  there  is  his  special  work  as  lyrist, 
dramatist,  novelist,  literary  reformer,  critic  and  philosopher,  in 
which  capacities  he  contributes  to  almost  every  department  of 
human  thought. 

Now  the  price  paid  for  such  extraordinary  versatility  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  though  it  hardly  seems  to  have  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  It  is  with  geniuses,  as  with  ordinary  men  : versatility 
implies  a certain  relative  lack  of  what  we  should  now  call  concen- 
tration and  thoroughness.  What  is  achieved  in  a number  of 
directions  may  be  great,  but  in  almost  every  case  it  might  conceiv- 
ably have  been  greater  if  the  energy  bestowed  had  been  less  freely 
distributed.  To  this  truism  even  so  great  a man  as  Goethe  is  no 
exception.  Looking  at  his  work  fairly  and  calmly,  a century  after  it 
was  given  to  the  world,  any  candid  critic  must  admit  that  he  is 
responsible  for  a great  deal  of  arid  and  dreary  prose  writing, 
interesting  only  to  the  antiquary  or  Goethe  worshipper.  The 
Biography,  despite  its  title  (“  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  aus  meinem 
Leben  ”),  is  surely  full  of  such  writing ; “ Wilhelm  Meister  ” might, 
without  serious  loss,  have  been  considerably  curtailed,  and  probably 
few  will  deny  that  other  well-known  works,  such  as  “ The  Elective 
Affinities  ” and  “ Werther,”  are  characterised  by  all  the  prolixity  of 
the  age  to  which  they  belong.  And  what  is  thus  true  of  several 
individual  works  is  equally  true  of  Goethe’s  work  as  a whole.  From 
the  evidence  of  the  Life  and  Letters,  we  know  that  the  number  of 
schemes  projected  and  abandoned  at  various  stages  almost  equals 
the  number  of  those  actually  carried  out.  “ Faust”  and  “ Meister’’ 
were  laboured  at  so  fitfully,  and  over  such  long  intervals,  that  the 
works  lost  unity  of  conception,  and  their  later  portions  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a different  brain.  Much  time  appears 
to  have  been  wasted  before  he  realised  that  he  had  no  aptitude  for 
practical  fine  art  work;  while  the  return  for  the  energy  bestowed 
on  e.xperimental  science,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  certainly  quite 
inadequate. 

Accustomed  as  we  now  are  to  extreme  differentiation  of  thought 
and  purpose,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  in  a measure  repelled  by  the  work 
of  one  who  probably  never  saw  the  importance  of  this  feature. 
Startling  as  it  may  seem  to  say  concerning  the  work  of  such  a 
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genius,  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  assert  that  in  the 
whole  of  Goethe’s  productions  there  is  not  one  of  which  w'e  can  say 
that  it  is  at  the  same  time  both  great  and  perfect — perfect,  that  is,  in 
the  sense  of  infallibly  attaining  some  clear  object  with  just  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  force.  He  does  not  belong  to  that  class 
of  writers  whose  greatness  depends  on  some  single  work,  or  whose 
thoughts  lie  in  certain  broad  tracts  patent  to  all  readers.  The 
precise  opposite  is  the  truth.  He  is  conspicuous  for  the  range  and 
average  excellence  of  his  w'ork,  revealing  at  comparatively  rare 
intervals,  and  at  times  in  totally  unexpected  places,  insight  and 
execution  of  the  highest  order.  His  primary  instinct  as  an  artist 
led  him  to  be  diffuse  rather  than  exact,  suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive,  rich  as  to  the  means  employed  rather  than  emphatic  as 
to  the  end  in  view.  Man,  to  him,  was  infinitely  complex,  his 
attributes  infinitely  correlated,  his  being  infinitely  mysterious  ; and 
in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  in  human  nature  he  declined  to  be 
held  to  those  hard^and-fast  lines  which  all  special  conception  and 
treatment  involve.  And  so,  in  reading  a Goethian  masterpiece, 
although  we  may  approve,  admire,  enjoy,  we  are  seldom  wholly 
satisfied,  for  we  are  always  conscious  of  a certain  lack  of  grasp,  a 
certain  suspicion  that  a really  vital  point  may  have  been  overlooked. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  Goethe  presents  quite  exceptional 
difficulties  to  the  student.  From  the  time  when  Carlyle  discovered 
in  him  “ the  devoutness  of  a Fenelon  ” and  “ the  belief  of  a saint,” 
it  has  been  abundantly  evident  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  see  in  his 
writings  more  than  he  ever  intended  to  convey,  to  credit  him  with 
conceptions,  beliefs,  intentions,  of  which  he  was  quite  innocent. 
Despite  the  fimt  that  the  criticism  on  two  works  alone  almost 
amounts  to  a small  library  in  itself,  we  are  still  far  from  arriving  at 
unanimity  as  to  their  true  interpretation.  And  what  is  true  of  these 
two  works  is  true  of  Goethe’s  teaching  as  a whole.  He  is  undoubtedly 
a different  man  to  different  minds.  Not  that  he  is  intentionally 
ambiguous,  for  clearness  was  with  him  an  ever-present  aim.  But  so 
broad  is  his  mind,  so  universal  his  culture,  so  catholic  his  nature, 
that  the  ordinary  commentator  never  really  rises  to  his  plane.  To 
see  him  clearly  is  to  see  partially,  and  as  to  the  precise  significance 
of  these  parts,  a certain  difference  of  opinion  will  long  continue  to 
exist.  Still,  even  in  the  matter  of  Goethe  criticism,  progress  has 
been  made.  As  to  the  general  interpretation  of  his  message  there  is 
happily  some  approach  to  agreement,  and  each  step,  honestly  and 
independently  taken,  is,  in  a measure,  a step  towards  that  finality  in 
judgment  which  has  to  do  duty  for  an  absolute  criterion. 
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So  much,  then,  by  way  of  introduction.  Now  to  state  the  aim  of 
the  present  essay.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  separate  the 
man  from  his  writings,  for  never  has  a personal  experience  been 
more  vividly  reflected  in  literary  work.  But  this  is  not  to  be  a 
psychological  study  of  the  man  and  his  life,  his  art,  or  method. 
Recognising  that  he  is  above  everything  else  a poet,  we  have  to 
consider  him  mainly  as  a teacher,  or,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a philosopher — that  is,  one  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  deeper 
problems  of  life,  and  who  has  arrived  at  certain  far-reaching  con- 
clusions regarding  thought  and  conduct.  Delicate  as  the  task  may 
seem,  we  have  to  try  to  penetrate  to  the  really  vital  parts  of  his 
thought  and  life-work,  to  try  to  throw  into  relief  that  which  is  of 
most  moment  at  the  present  time,  to  build  up,  as  best  we  may,  a sort 
of  Ideal  of  Life  as  this  wise  man  conceived  it.  That  his  view  of  life 
differed  at  various  stages  of  his  career  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the 
inconsistency  is  that  which  must  ever  characterise  a rich  and 
developing  nature  that  profits  by  experience  and  gathers  strength 
with  each  change.  To  those,  therefore,  who  approach  the  task  in 
the  right  spirit  of  discrimination,  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  best 
and  most  characteristic  thought  should  not  be  insuperable.  In  this 
process  we  shall,  of  course,  meet  with  much  that  is  well  known  to  all 
students  of  Goethe,  and  to  many  to  whom  he  does  not  specially 
appeal.  But  in  order  that  the  conception  may  emerge  naturally  in 
the  process  of  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  the 
features  in  the  order  of  their  saliency  without  regard  to  the  novelty 
or  otherwise  of  minor  points. 

Now,  the  first  and  most  obvious  thing  about  the  teaching  of 
Goethe,  the  principle  v.’hich  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  others,  and 
without  which  his  personality  and  work  are  inexplicable,  is  the 
principle  of  Self-culture.  The  literature  of  the  world  affords 
examples  of  many  who  have  written  about  self-culture  ; Goethe 
lived  it.  It  is  not  a mere  proposition,  a generalisation  from  experi- 
ence. It  is  more,  even,  than  a conviction  having  a constant  relation 
to  conduct.  It  is,  for  him,  nothing  less  than  the  supreme  fact  of 
life  ; something  to  which  everything  else  becomes  tributary — an 
ever-present  impulse,  a ruling  passion.  Whatever  else  he  forgets,  he 
never  forgets  this.  Beliefs  may  change,  projects  be  abandoned, 
friendships  disappear,  loves  die  out,  but  the  ever  conscious  Bildung 
of  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  proceeds  unceasingly,  ohm  Hast^  ohm 
Bast.  We  are  not  here  concerned  to  trace  out  the  remarkable  effect 
on  his  character  of  this  principle  of  self-development,  realised  and 
carried  out  to  an  extent  probably  quite  without  precedent.  There 
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js  no  virtue  which,  blindly  or  exclusively  practised,  may  not  pass 
into  a vice  ; and  the  strongest  believers  in  the  sage  of  Weimar  will 
probably  admit  that  his  excessive  self-absorption — self-worship, 
according  to  his  severer  critics — gave  rise  to  traits  at  once  limiting 
to  the  man  and  irritating  to  those  he  addressed.  Nor  must  we  fall 
into  the  error  of  confusing  the  man  himself  with  his  life-principle. 
A society  modelled  strictly  on  the  pattern  of  the  life  actually  lived 
by  Goethe  would  have  many  objectionable  features.  Amongst  other 
things,  for  instance,  we  should  most  certainly  have  a considerable 
development  of  the  genus  “ prig,”  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  a 
constant  parade  of  self-improvement  without  the  self-forgetfulness  or 
genius  which  can  alone  give  it  proportion  and  balance  in  the 
individual  character.  Goethe  himself  nowhere  poses  as  a model  for 
humanity  to  copy.  He  may  have  been  an  egoist,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  arbitrary.  The  personality  of  man  was  to  him  inviolable. 
But  we  need  have  no  fear  that  this  far-reaching  principle  of  self- 
culture will  ever  be  realised  in  the  Goethian  sense  by  the  ordinary 
man.  It  is,  unfortunately,  too  far  removed  from  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  too  profoundly  opposed  to  the  stronger  and  lower 
instincts  of  our  nature.  The  important  fact  for  us  to  note  is  that 
Goethe  presents  the  claims  of  self-culture  with  an  originality,  with  a 
sincerity,  and  with  a force  that  have  perhaps  never  been  equalled, 
certainly  not  surpassed.  He  tells  us  in  a hundred  ways  that  the  one 
unpardonable  sin  is  indifference,  aimlessness,  sluggishness.  Every 
man  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will  must  develop.  The  germs 
of  this  later  growth  are  planted  in  every  breast ; to  cultivate  them  is 
the  true  vocation  of  every  human  soul,  which  only  in  this  manner 
fulfils  its  mission.  Culture,  therefore,  is  the  one  prime  essential  of 
life”the  means  whereby  existence  is  rendered  harm.onious  and  happy. 
Such  is  Goethe’s  gospel  of  culture  in  its  most  general  form. 

At  this  time  of  day  it  is,  of  course,  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
claims  of  culture  as  a conscious  aim  in  life—that  is,  as  a real  factor 
in  human  conduct.  To  those  who  are  indifferent  as  to  the  true 
progress  of  the  individual  and  the  race  there  will  probably  be  little 
of  interest  in  this  man’s  work.  Assuming  that  all  recognise  the 
vital  importance  of  culture  of  some  sort,  we  are  bound  to  take 
account  of  .the  grave  and  earnest  appeal  of  one  who  was  endowed 
by  Nature  with  exceptional  insight,  who  had  exceptional  experience 
of  life,  and  who  had  an  exceptional  gift  of  communicating  his  im- 
pressions to  his  fellow-men. 

Now  what  is  the  dominant  note  of  this  appeal  ? Unquestionably, 
the  first  point  that  strikes  us  about  Goethe’s  ideal  of  culture  is  its 
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completeness.  Taking  together  what  he  says  and  what  he  does,  we 
perceive  that  he  is  content  with  the  advance  of  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  being.  He  aims  at  nothing  less  than  perfection.  Physically, 
intellectually,  morally,  aesthetically,  religiously,  must  the  human 
character  be  unfolded.  Only  in  this  complex  fashion  can  man  pro- 
gress as  man ; in  no  other  way  can  the  highest  point  be  reached. 
This  conception,  now  familiar  to  all  students  of  human  development, 
had  probably  never  before  been  thus  embodied  in  the  work  of  one 
man — certainly  not  by  a modern.  The  world  has  seen  many 
teachers  calling  loudly  on  men  to  be  virtuous,  free,  pious,  rational, 
artistic.  It  was  reserved  for  Goethe,  through  his  life  and  thought, 
to  teU  them  to  be,  in  the  fullest,  deepest  sense,  men^  to  live  the  whole 
life. 

Such  severe  impartiality  can  of  course  never  be  popular.  The 
individual  man  is  a creature  of  bias.  His  nature  is  more  alive  in 
some  directions  than  in  others.  He  requires  a clear  statement  on 
some  simple  issue  appealing  to  his  prejudices.  Any  opinion  which 
indicates  a balance  of  judgment,  or  makes  a twofold  appeal,  he 
regards  with  indifference  or  suspicion.  It  seems  indeed  necessary 
that  in  order  to  command  attention  everything  must  be  presented 
without  proportion— in  an  exaggerated  form.  And  so  in  Goethe  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  qualities  of  the  Leader,  for  a leader  must  be  a 
partisan,  and  that  is  precisely  what  he  is  not.  Of  course  no  man 
can  be  wholly  free  from  prejudice  (and  in  passing  it  may  be  granted 
that  we  should  lose  all  interest  in  him  if  he  could),  but  in  the  mind 
of  Goethe  the  element  of  bias  certainly  seems  to  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  His  concern  is  with  the  entire  man,  that 
infinitely  complex  being  whose  powers  must  not  work  independently, 
or  fitfully,  or  aimlessly,  but  harmoniously,  steadfastly,  intelligently. 
If  not  a Leader  he  is,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  a Pioneer.  His 
standard  of  all-round  culture  is  probably  the  highest  that  can  be 
fixed.  That  it  can  never  be  attained,  that  he  himself,  rarely  gifted 
as  he  was,  never  attained  it,  is  not  the  point.  The  true  ideal  must 
always  remain  unrealised.  Here  at  least  is  something  towards  which 
humanity  may  strive  without  ceasing ; something  which  must  help 
to  correct  those  special  tendencies  which  are  characteristic  of  all 
men,  and  which  so  often  lead  them  astray  ; something,^  in  short, 
which  will  serve  to  impress  us  with  the  many-sidedness  of  truth,  and 
to  quicken  our  recognition  of  it,  no  matter  under  what  strange 
guises  it  may  appear. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  note  that  Goethe’s  ideal  of  culture,  though  it 
demands  the  development  of  the  entire  nature  of  man,  lays  almost 
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equal  stress  upon  the  cultivation  of  special  talents.  His  position 
here  is  not  so  clear  as  could  be  wished,  but  having  regard  to  the 
essential  spirit  of  his  teaching,  we  must  suppose  that  the  harmonious 
general  development  is  to  be  attained  through  what  we  now  call 
general  principles,  the  special  development  through  both  general 
principles  and  special  knowledge.  He  believes  that  every  man  is 
born  with  certain  peculiar  faculties,  certain  aptitudes  which  distin- 
guish him  from  his  fellows,  and  which  it  is  his  first  duty  to  discover 
and  cultivate.  Thus  we  have  a general  and  a special  culture  pro- 
ceeding concurrently,  the  one  characterised  in  the  main  by  breadth, 
idea  {Begriff)^  insight ; the  other  by  depth,  knowledge  of  detail, 
practical  activity.  The  general  culture  has  reference  to  the  larger 
faculties  or  main  functions  of  our  nature,  the  special  culture  to  our 
particular  powers  or  crafts.  It  is  this  latter  form  that  Goethe  has  in 
mind  when,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  bewails  the  loss  of 
valuable  time.  To  Eckermann  he  says  : “ I should  have  kept  more 
to  my  own  trade  meaning  thereby  poetry — and  solemnly  warns 
his  friend  against  false  tendencies. 

Between  these  two  forms  or  modes  of  culture  there  is  of  course 
no  essential  contradiction.  It  is  only  when  they  are  carried  to  an 
extreme  that  a certain  antagonism  appears.  Now  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Goethe  wrote  in  an  age  when  specialism,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  was  unknown.  During  the  past  century  the  number  of 
workers  bent  upon  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  or  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  human  achievement  has  enormously  increased ; 
indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  subdivision  of  labour  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  become  specialised  is  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  our  time.  The  case  of  a man’s  devoting  his  whole 
life  to  some  small  branch  of  inquiry  or  special  form  of  skill,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  culture,  is  a comparatively 
modern  development — or  shall  we  say  disease? — of  our  civilisation. 
To  Goethe  the  cultivation  of  a particular  taste  or  faculty  would 
appear  to  be  quite  consistent  with  his  grand  principle  of  a complete 
life.  A modern  specialist  of  the  more  pronounced  type,  with  his 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  own  department,  and  his  generally  lop- 
sided development,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a martyr  to  society, 
living  for  its  sake  a partial  or  imperfect  existence,  Goethe,  it  is 
clear,  w^ould  have  told  us  to  be  men  first,  specialists  afterwards,  even 
though  Society  should  produce  a smaller  number  of  abnormally 
clever  or  abnormally  learned  people,  even  though  the  accumulation 
of  fact  or  the  increase  of  skill  should  proceed  more  slowly,  or 
material  civilisation  be  somewhat  retarded. 
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In  connection  with  this  conception  of  culture  another  point 
must  also  be  noted.  At  the  present  day,  in  treating  of  man  and  his 
work  in  the  world,  the  first  step  would  be  to  recognise  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  daily  employment  undertaken  in  obedience  to 
the  stern  necessities  of  existence,  and  the  occupations  of  leisure 
entered  upon  voluntarily  from  a sense  of  love  or  duty.  In  Goethe’s 
treatment  of  the  question  of  vocations  this  distinction  is  never  clearly 
drawn.  There  is  no  acknowledgment  of  what  our  present  industrial 
system  now  forces  on  our  notice,  viz.,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  work  from  which  they 
derive  little  or  no  real  pleasure.  The  element  of  payment — worldly 
gain — as  a factor  in  shaping  the  work  is  ignored  by  Goethe,  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  because  he  is  unconscious  of  such  a powerful  motive 
in  human  affairs,  but  because,  as  a true  apostle  of  culture,  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  as  an  end  in  itself  is  outside  his  province.  The 
cultivation  of  a talent  is,  with  him,  the  successful  pursuit  of  a calling. 
In  his  ideal  world  everyone  is  engaged  in  a labour  of  love,  joyously 
performing  the  task  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  Nature.  The  only 
specialism  of  which  he  takes  account  is  the  persistent  activity  which 
is  founded  on  self-knowledge.  Our  mission  is  unfailingly  to  search 
out  the  one  congenial  pursuit,  and  waste  no  time  on  others  for  which 
we  feel  ourselves  unfitted.  Of  course  this  view  is  not  practical. 
Indeed  Goethe  never  is  practical  in  the  political  sense  of  suggesting 
reforms  which  may  be  directly  carried  out.  Obviously  the  present 
view  is  not  practical  because  it  does  not  recognise  a fundamental 
fact  of  modern  society  : that  life  is  a keen  struggle — a struggle  for 
existence  or  for  wealth.  Happily,  however,  even  at  the  present  day 
there  is  a large  class  which  is  not  hopelessly  involved  in  either  of 
these  forms  of  strife ; and  if  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  characteristic  of  the  highest  social  state,  and  that 
they  will  become  less  marked  with  the  progress  of  the  race,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  hope  that  Goethe’s  lofty  conception  of  a true 
life-calling,  fanciful  as  it  may  now  seem,  may  be  ever  increasingly 
realised. 

This  then,  in  broadest  outline,  is  the  Goethian  ideal : that  the 
first  aim  of  man  should  be  self-culture,  that  his  culture  should  be 
“ whole,”  his  entire  nature  being  symmetrically  developed,  and  that 
his  vocation  in  life  should  be  in  harmony  with  his  special  tastes.  We 
now  advance  to  a somewhat  closer  inspection,  directing  our  attention 
first  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  side  of  his  thought. 

Goethe  has  all  the  poet’s  lack  of  order  and  method.  It  was  no 
part  of  his  plan  to  keep  his  ideas  for  the  hievitaMc  place.  Some  of 
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his  profoundest  generalisations,  for  instance,  are  placed  in  the  mouths 
of  rather  common-place  people.  His  knowledge  is  great,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  at  arrangement  or  co-ordination.  We  look  in  vain  for 
anything  resembling  a well-defined  scheme.  The  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives  by  the  intellectual,  as  by  other  processes,  are  dis- 
connected, and  are  contained  chiefly  in  short  dissertations,  aphorisms, 
or  maxims.  On  certain  main  points,  however,  his  position  is 
tolerably  clear.  The  judgment  of  Mephistopheles  expressed  to  the 
Student  might  almost  be  taken  as  his  own  motto — 

Grau,  theurer  Freund,  ist  alle  Theorie, 

Doch  grlin  des  Lebens  goldner  Baum. 

He  is,  indeed,  not  so  much  a thinker  as  a liver.  He  has  all  the 
contempt  of  a sensuous  and  active  nature  for  rigid  theory  or  purely 
abstract  thought.  He  deems  it  a virtue  never  to  have  “thought 
about  thinking.’’  To  Schiller  he  says,  “ I am  glad  to  think  that  I 
have  ideas  without  knowing  it,  and  that  I can  see  them  with  my  eyes  ” ; 
and  to  Eckermann,  “ I have  always  kept  myself  free  from  philosophy 
[always  meaning  thereby  metaphysics],  mine  was  the  common-sense 
point  of  view.”  Even  Spinoza,  who  of  all  thinkers  appears  to  have 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon  him,  he  never  seems  to  have  studied 
systematically  (as  Professor  Edward  Caird  points  out),  his  apparent 
aim  being  rather  to  seek  confirmation  of  his  own  views  than  to 
acquire  new  principles.  His  position  in  regard  to  metaphysics  is 
perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  remark — “ Man  is  not  born  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  universe,  but  to  restrain  himself  within  the  limits 
of  the  comprehensible.”  No  doubt  this  begs  the  question  to  some 
extent,  since  it  is  just  as  to  where  the  limits  of  the  comprehensible 
are  reached  that  difference  of  opinion  exists.  But  this  way  of 
regarding  the  mystery  of  the  universe  came  with  a shock  to  con- 
temporary thought  in  Germany,  and  did  much  to  correct  the 
prevalent  tendencies  towards  excessive  introspection  and  theorising. 
To  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  this  attitude  of  mind  has  long 
been  familiar.  It  has  that  practical  character  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  our  countrymen,  which  condemns  as  vain  all  attempts  to  search 
out  the  ultimate  either  in  mind  or  nature.  “ There  is  no  sadder 
sight  than  the  direct  striving  after  the  unconditioned  in  this 
thoroughly  conditioned  world.”  “ The  more  we  know  how  to  use 
our  knowledge,  the  better  we  see  that  the  unfathomable  is  of  no 
practical  use.”  Thus  clearly  does  he  see  that  all  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive, and  that  no  amount  of  thinking  can  make  it  otherwise.  We 
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are  therefore  to  realise,  once  for  all,  that  the  end  of  life — as  he  puts 
it — is  not  to  think  but  to  act. 

We  must,  however,  keep  clearly  in  view  that  Goethe’s  repugnance 
was  confined  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  desultory  or  metaphysical 
thinking.  Of  the  value  of  the  thinking  which  is  directly  related  to 
the  facts  of  life  no  one  could  be  more  conscious.  In  his  domain  of 
the  comprehensible  one  great  fact  stands  out — the  conception  of 
Natural  Law.  Here  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  examine  his  services  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  but  we 
must  take  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  appre- 
hend clearly  the  essential  unity  of  Nature.  He  saw  that  in  Nature 
there  are  no  sudden  gaps  or  radical  changes,  that  the  present 
condition  of  our  earth  and  its  forms  of  life  have  been  reached 
through  a process  of  slow  and  orderly  development,  and  that  to  the 
eye  of  intelligence  the  universe  is  revealed  through  its  laws.  In 
his  day  evolution  was  one  of  the  vaguest  of  speculations ; as  a 
hypothesis,  it  was  confined  by  its  few  supporters  to  certain  special 
branches  of  biology.  Hence  we  can  hardly  have  stronger  proof  of 
the  penetration  and  breadth  of  Goethe’s  mind  than  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  he  not  only  accepted  the  principle  of  evolution  as  an 
approximate  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the  grand 
movement  of  Nature,  but  applied  it  to  man  and  his  work  in  the 
world.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  formation  of 
his  thought,  this  principle  stands  out  above  all  others  as  being,  for 
him,  by  far  the  most  potent  and  abiding. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  remain  with  Goethe  long  on  a purely 
intellectual  plane.  Even  the  two  features  just  spoken  of  are  tinged 
with  an  element  of  religious  feeling.  The  imperfection  of  knowledge 
passes  into  a vague  form  of  faith,  and  the  recognition  of  natural  law 
merges  into  something  closely  akin  to  Nature-worship.  His  attitude 
in  relation  to  knowledge  generally  is  highly  characteristic : “ Mere 
stores  of  knovdedge,  how’ever  vast,  in  themselves  give  no  capacity  for 
thinking.”  “ We  can  truly  know  only  what  we  love.”  “All  philoso- 
phy must  be  lived  and  loved.”  Here  we  are  near  the  ultimate  source 
of  his  wfisdom.  He  seeks  to  express  knowledge  in  terms  of  life  and 
feeling.  To  him  the  knowledge  which  is  not  felt  is  mere  pedantry, 
the  effect  of  which  is  not  to  expand  and  animate  the  mind,  but  to 
narrow  and  weaken  it.  This  view  is  surely  full  of  significance  for  us 
at  the  present  time.  In  this  age  of  cram,  when  knowledge  is  pur- 
sued as  an  end  in  itself,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  really  vital 
point  is  not  ivhat  we  know,  but  the  use  we  make  of  it.  The  paths 
of  knowledge  should  all  lead  to  personality.  So  far  as  we  are  men 
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and  not  mere  animals  of  human  form,  the  highest  significance  of  life 
must  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  conduct,  culture,  character  ; and 
the  knowledge  which  has  no  relation  to  these  is,  for  us,  no  knowledge, 
but  so  much  intellectual  deadweight,  which  might  as  well  be  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library  for  reference,  as  in  the  brain.  Goethe’s 
“Lebenlust”  is  largely  traceable  to  his  emotional  responsiveness 
to  the  stimulus  of  knowledge.  No  matter  how  systematised,  how 
scientific  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  he  will  not  have  the  “sense  ” 
element  taken  out  of  it ; it  must  appeal  to  him  as  a living  and 
volitional  being.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  out  the  effect  of 
this  conception  in  the  work  of  subsequent  thinkers,  notably  in 
Ruskin.  It  is  here  that  Goethe  rises  to  the  level  of  the  Prophet. 
He  is  a preacher  against  the  idolatry  of  symbols,  bringing  us  back 
from  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  phantoms  to  the  claims  of  life  and 
reality. 

His  aesthetic  teaching  proceeds  on  similar  lines.  If  it  is  true 
that,  in  his  view,  to  know  is  to  feel,  equally  true  is  it  that  to  feel  is 
to  portray.  Only  that  is  of  value  to  him  to  which  he  can  give 
shape  and  form.  He  has  no  theory  of  art.  The  usual  contempt 
for  abstract  principles  is  conspicuous  here  as  elsewhere  : “ What 
need  of  definitions?  A lively  feeling  of  situations  and  power  to 
express  them  make  a poet.”  But  he  sees  vividly  the  essential  truth 
underlying  all  sound  art  : that  the  artist  must  portray  only  what  he 
feels  and  knows,  that  skill  without  sincerity  is  base,  that  the  man 
must  put  himself  into  his  work.  To  this  ideal  he  was  himself  faith- 
ful throughout  life.  “ I have  never,”  he  says,  “ affected  anything  in 
my  poetry.  I have  never  uttered  anything  which  I have  not  ex- 
perienced, and  which  has  not  urged  me  to  production.”  It  is  this 
sincerity,  this  fidelity  to  life  and  self,  which  lends  so  rare  a charm  to 
his  art  work  considered  as  a whole.  We  may  not  be  always  moved 
by  the  sentimentality,  the  situation  may  at  times  be  distasteful,  but 
we  always  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  who  is  telling  us, 
without  striving  after  effect,  of  something  that  he  sees.  He  believes 
in  art  as  a regenerator  of  mankind,  as  an  infinite  source  of  some  of 
the  purest  pleasures  of  life.  “ One  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear 
a little  song,  read  a good  poem,  and  see  a fine  picture.”  “ Poetry  is 
given  us  to  hide  the  little  discords  of  life,  and  to  make  man  con- 
tented with  the  world  and  his  condition.”  Thus  poets  are  the  great 
teachers  of  the  world,  vitalising  and  re-creating  for  mankind  every 
other  form  of  work.  Those  to  whom  this  is  not  a self-evident  truth 
will  fail  to  understand  the  Goethian  outlook.  Extensive  as  that 
outlook  is,  it  is  after  all  the  outlook  of  a poet — the  exponent  of 
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the  sensuous,  the  creator  of  images,  the  revealer  of  the  deeper 
meaning  of  things.  Goethe  is  a realist  only  from  a transcendental 
point  of  view.  To  the  ordinary  mind  he  is  an  idealist,  delighting 
in  an  ideal  world,  striving  indeed  to  show  that  the  real  world  is 
of  little  value  apart  from  the  ideal,  that  existence  without  imagi- 
nation is  death. 

Goethe’s  religious  attitude  seems  to  have  given  great  trouble  to 
the  critics.  In  such  a matter  individual  bias  is  very  strong,  and 
the  rule  seems  to  be  to  credit  him  with  much  more  or  much  less  than 
he  believed.  Here  of  course  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  precise 
elements  of  his  creed,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a few  general 
features  of  his  religious  belief.  Apparently  he  does  not  accept  any 
dogmatic  theology  whatever,  Christian  or  otherwise.  Miracles,  as 
commonly  understood,  are  equally  unworthy  of  credence,  and  piety 
and  faith  are  not  in  themselves  efficacious.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
believes  in  God,  the  source  of  all  goodness,  truth  and  beauty,  who 
reveals  Himself  directly  through  Nature  and  through  great  and 
inspired  men.  But  the  characteristic  of  personality  in  the  Supreme 
Being  is  always  extremely  faint.  “ I am  not  satisfied  with  any  one 
aspect  of  divine  things ; as  a poet  and  artist  I am  more  or  less  of  a 
polytheist,  as  a natural  philosopher  I am  a pantheist,  and  if  1 
require  a personal  God  for  my  personality,  there  is  provision  made 
in  my  mental  constitution  for  that  also.”  The  following  opinion, 
expressed  only  eight  years  before  his  death,  is  significant:  “This 
occupation  with  ideas  of  immortality  is  for  people  of  rank,  and 
especially  ladies  who  have  nothing  to  do.  But  an  able  man,  who 
has  something  regular  to  do  here,  and  must  toil  and  struggle  and  pro- 
duce day  by  day,  leaves  the  future  world  to  itself,  and  is  active  and 
useful  in  this.”  It  is  indeed  clear  that  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
future  life  he  is  comparatively  indifferent.  His  supreme  principle  is 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  life.  His  objection  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  his  day  was  almost  solely  confined  to  this  ground.  He 
hated  asceticism  and  “ other-worldliness  ” because  they  encouraged 
contempt  for  the  present  world,  and  professed  to  see  in  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  flesh  the  only  way  to  a higher  life.  In  his  view  there 
is  no  more  deadly  sin  than  this. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  point  of  which  all  who  wish  to 
form  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  subject  of  this  article  should  take 
account.  Writing  to  Jacobi  on  one  occasion  he  good-humouredly 
spoke  of  himself  as  “ an  old  heathen,”  and  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  seriously  accepted  as  an  indication  of  his  religious  belief.  We 
should  here  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  accept  the  dictates  of  a narrow 
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theology,  which  is  unable  to  conceive  of  any  but  certain  special 
forms  of  revelation.  Heathenism  is  one  of  those  common  words 
which  no  one  stops  to  define,  but  the  task  would  be  by  no  means 
easy.  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  there  is  an  element  of 
heathenism  in  the  beliefs  of  all  reverent  students  of  Nature.  To  be 
without  it  is  to  admit  that  we  have  remained  untouched  by  one  of 
the  most  primary  emotions  of  these  latter  days  of  science,  that  we 
have  never  really  felt  that,  in  some  mysterious  and  unsearchable  way, 
we  are  indeed  part  of  the  universe.  That  this  aspect  appeals  to 
Goethe  with  exceptional  force  cannot  be  denied,  but  any  man  whose 
belief  in  the  Deity  was  confined  to  such  manifestations  could  never 
deduce  therefrom  the  conception  of  a moral  world,  sustained  and 
controlled  by  one  Supreme  Power.  Of  Goethe’s  religion  it  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  it  had  manifest  shortcomings  rendering  it 
unfit — according  to  those  best  qualified  to  judge — for  the  mass  of 
mankind.  But  let  it  also  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  it  was  at 
least  adequate  to  the  man  himself,  permitting  him  to  live  a long  life 
untroubled  by  remorse,  and  to  die  with  all  the  serenity  of  profound 
conviction  or  faith. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  approach  the  ethical  side  of  Goethe’s 
teaching  by  way  of  that  phase  of  morality  which  stands  out  so 
prominently  in  his  life  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  severest 
criticism.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  very  last  words  of  his 
greatest  poem  should  be — 

Das  Ewig-Weibliche 

Zieht  uns  hinan, 

for  truly  the  “ Eternal  Feminine  ” looms  big  on  the  Goethian 
horizon.  It  has  been  said  that  the  influence  of  woman  was  the  only 
influence  which  reached  him,  and  in  a certain  sense  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  To  put  it  plainly,  the  friendships  of  men  were 
valued  for  what  they  could  give  him.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Schiller,  the  element  of  personal  liking  never  seems  to  have 
entered  into  any  of  his  attachments.  He  was  kindly  by  nature,  but 
to  true  fellow-feeling  he  was  probably  a stranger ; he  was,  indeed, 
too  far  above  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  And  so,  as 
his  character  develops,  the  men  who  have  ceased  to  be  useful  to  him 
are  dropped,  with  little  regret  and  apparently  little  emotion.  Far 
otherwise  is  it  with  his  women  friends.  At  an  early  age  he  got  into 
the  way  of  falling  in  love,  and  in  this  course  he  persevered  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  Strange  to  say,  the  extraordinary  number  of  his 
attachments  does  not  seem  to  have  materially  affected  the  intensity 
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of  the  feeling ; and  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he  retained 
the  susceptibilities  of  youth  to  a quite  remarkable  degree.  As  all 
the  world  knows,  it  was  from  the  experience  thus  gained  that  he 
drew  the  inspiration  for  so  many  of  his  most  delightful  lyrics,  as  well 
as  for  nearly  all  his  female  characters  in  romance.  Here  we  are  of 
course  interested  only  in  a general  way  in  this  phase  of  his  character, 
as  indicating  a certain  fixed  principle  of  conduct.  Now,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  admitted  by  all  who  try  to  take  a broad  survey  of  the 
general  course  of  his  life,  that  in  the  matter  of  sexual  morality 
Goethe  was  not,  to  any  material  extent,  in  advance  of  the  standard 
of  his  time  or  place.  Not  that  he  was  ever  the  slave  of  passion  or 
impulse  even  during  the  fierce  period  of  Sturm  und  Dra7tg.  The 
suspicions  of  profligacy,  or  even  of  incontinence,  which  seem  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  detractors,  are  clearly  unfounded. 
Despite  his  impressibility,  his  passions  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
appear  to  have  been  under  control  j and,  so  far  as  we  know,  all  his 
love  affairs  (with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions)  were  of  a pure  and 
elevating  character.  Still,  we  cannot  escape  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  his  writings.  He  is  not  consciously  immoral  ; he  does 
not  condone  acts  which  are  opposed  to  his  sense  of  right ; but  the 
scope  of  his  sexual  ethics  is  limited.  He  remains  throughout  life, 
to  a certain  extent,  unmovo}.  His  conception  of  the  social  order 
and  the  supreme  importance  of  individual  development  permitted  a 
freedom  which  a later  age,  with  different  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  conduct,  cannot  sanction.  This  moral  haziness  on  such  a vital 
matter  is  doubtless  one  of  his  most  serious  limitations,  and  he  has 
paid  dearly  for  it  in  the  estimation  of  posterity,  at  all  events  among 
Anglo-Saxon  people. 

Indeed,  if  we  carefully  dissociate  the  teacher  from  the  artist,  we 
shall  find  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  generally, 
Goethe’s  ideal,  considering  his  experience,  is  disappointing.  His 
presentation  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  at  the  present  time  one 
must  indeed  be  blind  not  to  perceive  that  his  view  is  partial  and 
one-sided.  He  places  woman  on  a lower  plane  than  that  on  which 
any  modern  conception  could  now  place  her.  There  is  in  his 
attitude  always  an  element  of  condescension.  In  a word,  though  he 
gives  us  many  touching  pictures  of  feminine  devotion— of  Ideal 
Love,  the  offspring  of  mutual  sacrifice  and  constancy,  we  have  com- 
paratively faint  indications.  The  apparent  anomaly  is  perfectly 
explicable  on  the  view  of  his  character  here  taken.  Self-culture  is 
for  him  the  supreme  fact,  and  to  this  even  love  must  give  way.  He 
requires  love  and  plenty  of  it,  but— -to  borrow  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton’s 
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phrase— it  is  with  “limited  liability.”  Life-long  devotion  to  a single 
woman  is  out  of  the  question.  He  sees  clearly  enough  that  to  one 
with  this  fixed  purpose  such  an  obligation  is  a disturbing  element, 
bristling  with  surprises,  and  he  honestly  feels  that  he  cannot  take  the 
risk  unless  it  be  postponed  to  a period  of  life  too  late  seriously  to 
affect  the  course  he  has  marked  out.  Opinion  w’ill  ever  be  divided 
as  to  how  far  the  world  is  a gainer  by  this  absolute  adherence  to  one 
grand  principle.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  he 
gains  aesthetically  what  he  loses  morally.  Still,  with  the  example  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice  before  us,  it  seems  hard  to  suppress  a wish  that 
Goethe’s  emotions  could  have  been  more  concentrated,  that  some 
single  personality  could  have  inspired  his  muse  throughout  life. 
However,  this  would  imply  a very  different  Goethe  from  that  of  which 
we  have  actual  knowledge. 

But  let  us  leave  this  question  of  sex  and  pass  to  other  aspects  of 
Goethe’s  moral  teaching.  As  has  been  so  often  remarked,  his  ethical 
position  is  distinguished  for  the  prominence  he  gives  to  activity — 
work— founded  upon  a sense  of  duty.  In  this  manner  is  character, 
the  ultimate  aim  of  every  man,  to  be  built  up.  The  moral  note  in 
Goethe’s  appeal  is  a very  strong,  if  not,  as  some  contend,  a dominant 
one.  Of  himself  he  says  : “ I have  meant  honestly  all  my  life  both 
to  myself  and  others,  and  always  looked  upward  to  the  Highest.” 
Here  are  a few  of  his  sayings,  characteristically  pregnant,  throwing 
much  light  upon  his  attitude  on  the  subject  of  man’s  work  in  the 
world.  “ A mind  endowed  with  active  powers,  and  keeping  with  a 
practical  object  to  the  task  that  lies  nearest,  is  the  worthiest  there  is 
on  earth.”  . . . “ Let  each  endeavour  everywhere  to  be  of  use  to 
himself  and  others  ; this  is  not  a precept  or  counsel,  but  the  utter- 
ance of  life  itself.”  . . , “Hoav  can  a man  know  himself?  Never 
by  thinking  ; only  by  doing.  Try  to  do  your  duty  and  you  will  at 
once  know  what  you  are  worth.”  . . , “ Duty : where  a man  loves 
what  he  commands  himself  to  do.”  His  ideal  of  right  conduct, 
therefore,  is  to  do  the  work  at  hand.  Not  to  croak  about  the  passing 
nature  of  the  worldly  show,  the  futility  of  all  human  effort,  or  the 
limitations  to  vv'hich  all  are  subject,  but  to  do  something ; to  cast 
away  vain  desires  and  aims,  to  renounce  with  a good  grace  what  we 
cannot  attain,  and  to  persevere  steadfastly  on  the  path  we  have 
marked  out  for  ourselves.  Only  by  thus  making  the  most  of  our- 
selves, do  we  deal  properly  with  life.  Hence  the  only  self-denial 
which  is  virtuous  is  that  which  has  some  useful  end  : all  other  forms 
are  immoral,  because  they  needlessly  retard  natural  growth.  We 
find  here  no  definite  ethical  system,  but  the  essential  principle  is  not 
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difficult  to  discern.  He  relies  ultimately  on  the  individual  con- 
science, and  a moral  code  founded  upon  utility.  A utilitarian  in  the 
technical  sense  he  is  not.  His  was  not  the  intellect  to  anticipate  the 
conclusions  of  Mill  and  Spencer,  But  in  an  intuitive  sort  of  way 
he  certainly  recognises  that  the  first,  if  not  the  sole,  justification  of 
a moral  law  is  the  extent  to  which  it  promotes  the  general  happiness 
or  well-being  in  the  present  life.  Of  course  we  have  long  since 
become  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  solving  the  ethical  problem, 
but  in  Goethe’s  time  the  idea  was  still  novel  to  the  majority  even  of 
thinking  men,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influence  in  this 
direction  has  been  both  extensive  and  profound. 

But  a crucial  point  under  this  head  still  remains  to  be  noticed. 
All  right  conduct  involves  on  the  part  of  the  individual  a consideration 
for  others,  and  we  have  to  face  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  claims 
of  self-culture  are  consistent  with  altruism,  whether  the  conscious, 
persistent  development  of  one’s  own  powers  does  not  imply  a certain 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others.  Students  of  Goethe  literature 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  criticism  that  he  is  inherently  selfish, 
that  in  pursuing  his  own  ideal  he  is  indifferent  to  the  pain  he  inflicts 
on  those  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.  This  opinion  is 
probably  either  the  result  of  prejudice  or  is  based  on  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  life.  There  are  to  be  found  un- 
doubtedly many  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  which  no  really 
selfish  man  could  possibly  perform.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is 
that  in  considering  others  he  never  forgets  himself.  If  he  denies 
himself  for  others,  it  is  because  he  believes  his  character  is  thereby 
improved.  For  him  the  act  and  its  effect  upon  himself  are  parts  of 
the  same  fact.  We  are  here  on  the  verge  of  the  old  problem  as  to 
whether  any  act  can  be  absolutely  disinterested.  Clearly,  to  ignore 
the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  doer  is  absurd.  We  cherish  a belief  in 
pure  unselfishness,  but  the  absolute,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  unattain- 
able. There  would  be  little  virtue  in  the  world  if  the  consciousness 
of  doing  right,  or  of  having  done  right,  were  to  be  removed.  If  Goethe 
had  been  less  candid  concerning  his  aim  in  life,  we  should  doubtless 
have  heard  far  less  of  his  selfishness.  That  he  sees  the  importance 
of  the  altruistic  principle  comes  out  clearly  when  we  glance  at  the 
product  of  his  most  mature  thought— the  second  part  of  “ Faust.” 
However  inferior  this  may  be  as  a piece  of  art,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  a great  intellect,  and  without  it  the  poem  of  “ Faust  ” would 
be,  at  best,  a magnificent  fragment.  And  what  is  here  the  solution 
of  the  problem  stated,  but  not  solved,  in  the  first  part?  Under  what 
circumstances  does  the  wished-for  moment  arrive  ? Only  when  poor 
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Faust,  blind  and  stricken  by  Care,  realises  that  the  direct  pursuit  of 
his  own  happiness  as  an  end  in  itself  is  futile ; only  when  he  had 
become  absorbed  in  practical  work  ; when  the  good  of  others  and 
not  his  own  good,  had  become  the  aim  of  his  life.  Thus  do  we  see 
that,  in  the  last  resort,  Goethe’s  outlook  does  not  greatly  differ  from 
what  is  most  generally  accepted  as  the  soundest  view  to-day : a 
qualified  altruism,  an  ideal  which  recognises  that  consideration  for 
others  must  be  an  essential  and  ever-increasingly  powerful  factor  in 
the  happiness  of  self. 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Goethe’s  moral  feeling,  reference 
may  be  made  to  two  questions  of  a rather  more  concrete  character. 
Very  significant  is  the  way  in  which  he  regards  the  sentiment  of 
nationality.  Of  patriotism  in  the  popular  sense  he  has  barely  a 
trace — witness  the  fact  that  amongst  all  his  songs  there  is  not  one  of 
a distinctly  national  character.  At  a time  when  his  country  w^as 
being  overrun  by  the  French  he  was  expected  to  write  war-songs. 
“How  could  I,”  he  says  to  Eckermann,  “write  songs  of  hatred 
without  hating?  And,  between  ourselves,  I do  not  hate  the  French, 
although  I thanked  God  when  we  were  free  from  them.  How 
could  I,  to  w'hom  culture  and  barbarism  are  alone  of  importance, 
hate  a nation  which  is  amongst  the  most  cultivated  of  the  earth, 
and  to  which  I owe  so  great  a part  of  my  own  cultivation  ? ” He 
loves  his  country,  but  it  is  not  with  the  love  of  a father  who  ignores 
or  excuses  the  faults  of  his  child.  He  does  not  scruple  to  hold  up 
the  weaknesses  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  never  points  a fault 
w’ithout,  as  an  idealist,  indicating  the  direction  in  which  a remedy 
may  be  found.  “ National  hatred,”  he  says,  “ is  strongest  and  most 
violent  where  there  is  the  lowest  degree  of  culture.  But  there  is  a 
degree  where  it  vanishes  altogether,  where  one  stands  to  some  extent 
above  nations  and  feels  the  weal  or  woe  of  a neighbouring  people 
as  if  it  had  happened  to  our  own.”  In  thought  he  is  probably  the 
greatest  cosmopolitan  that  the  world  has  seen.  One  of  the  most 
faultless  of  critics,  he  has  a keen  vision  for  excellence  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  country  in  which  it  appears.  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  East,  Greece  and  Rome  are  all  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  what,  in  his  judgment,  they  can  best  supply.  He  is 
thus  led  to  form  an  ideal  of  a true  World-Literature  which  shall  rise 
above  all  national  feeling  and  prejudice  and  recognise  only  the 
Highest.  Only  in  the  comparative  study  of  national  thought  and 
feeling  could  there  be  a general  progress  towards  perfection.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  but  a very  small  part  of  mankind  will 
be  able  to  stand  with  Goethe  on  this  plane.  But  few  will  decline  to 
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admit  that  he  at  least  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the  false  patriotism 
which  is  born  of  ignorance,  and  whose  effect  is  to  retard  the  progress 
of  civilisation  in  its  highest  sense.  The  ideal  is  a lofty  one,  and 
from  its  wider  acceptance  it  were  surely  wrong  to  expect  anything 
but  good  to  the  race. 

Equally  striking  is  his  position  on  the  subject  of  social  reform. 
In  the  social,  as  in  the  physical,  world  his  profound  belief  in  the 
laws  of  evolution  caused  him  to  be  sceptical  of  sudden  changes  or 
upheavals.  The  July  Revolution  is  of  less  importance  to  him  than 
the  revolution  in  biology.  He  looks  for  the  improvement  of  society, 
but  it  must  be  through  the  culture  of  the  individual  rather  thart 
through  violent  action  founded  upon  enthusiasm.  “ Freedom  is  an 
odd  thing,  and  every  man  has  enough  of  it,  if  he  could  only  satisfy 
himself.  What  avails  a superfluity  of  freedom  we  cannot  use?  If 
a man  has  freedom  enough  to  live  healthily  and  to  work  at  his  craft 
he  has  enough,  and  so  much  all  can  easily  obtain.”  And  of  the 
future : “ Men  will  become  cleverer  and  more  acute,  but  not  better, 
happier  or  stronger  in  action.”  There  is  indeed  but  one  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  way  of  looking  at  the  social  phenomena  of  his 
day  : he  has  only  the  faintest  sympathy  with  democratic  ideals.  He 
does  not  believe  that  happiness  depends,  to  any  very  great  extent,  on 
a man’s  material  surroundings,  and  he  has  little  interest  in  social 
action  based  on  the  opposite  view.  Of  course  we  must  remember 
the  totally  different  aspect  presented  by  the  social  problem  in  his 
time,  but  making  due  allowance,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
mind  of  Goethe,  imaginative  and  comprehensive  as  it  is,  fails  to- 
realise  the  manifold  evils  incidental  to  the  common  lot. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  final  point : Goethe’s  ideal  of  life 
suffers  from  the  good  fortune  which  he  enjoyed.  Of  the  struggle 
for  existence  he  knew  nothing  first-hand.  He  was  spared  all  the 
petty  cares  and  anxieties  of  life.  Of  pain  and  disease  he  had  an 
exceptionally  small  share.  He  seems  to  have  keenly  felt  the  loss 
of  two  or  three  persons  during  his  life,  and  his  mental  troubles 
were  probably  real  enough.  But  he  is  never  in  danger  of  losing 
his  balance.  Under  any  circumstances  he  would  no  doubt  have 
remained  a stable  and  self-contained  man  ; but  his  actual  lot  tended 
to  develop  these  qualities  to  a quite  incalculable  degree.  As  has 
been  so  frequently  remarked,  it  was  his  nature  to  avoid  the  con- 
templation of  suffering  in  any  form.  Of  the  existence  of  suffering 
real  and  wide-spread,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  nature 
to  rise  superior  to  the  evils  of  life,  he  is  but  dimly  conscious.  He 
is  sometimes  called  a demi-god,  and  in  this  description  there  is  a 
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measure  of  truth.  There  is  in  his  perfect  mental  adjustment,  his 
serene  self-complacency,  an  element  of  the  superhuman.  But  this 
also  has  its  price.  In  rising  above  humanity  he  must  also  lose 
sympathy  with  it.  The  partial  loss  of  this  sentiment  of  sympathy, 
upon  which  the  whole  social  instinct  is  founded,  is  serious  enough. 
It  affects  his  religion,  it  limits  the  scope  of  his  ethical  teaching, 
it  places  his  own  moral  character  on  a lower  plane.  But  from 
such  psychological  failings  there  is  no  court  of  appeal ; they  are 
part  of  that  ultimate  law  of  compensation  which  is  co-extensive 
with  humanity  itself,  and  which  is  at  once  a warning  to  the  brilliant 
and  a consolation  to  the  ordinary  man.  Let  us,  therefore,  accept 
this  lack  of  sympathy  in  Goethe  with  a good  grace.  His  nature  is 
built  on  a colossal  scale,  and  on  a similar  scale  he  must  pay  for 
his  development. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Goethian  Ideal  as  it  appears  to  the  present 
writer.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  it  fairly  and  frankl)^ 
neither  suppressing  features  which  are  commonly  regarded  as 
objectionable,  nor  unduly  emphasising  those  which  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  time  or  place.  The  Ideal  is  not  perfect,  for  it  is  of 
human  creation  ; but  its  place  among  the  abiding  conceptions  of 
the  world’s  greatest  men  will  remain  secure.  Studied  sympathetically,, 
it  will  take  us  as  far  and  as  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
and  into  the  prime  realities  of  life  as  we  can  hope  to  penetrate 
under  any  single  guide.  And  in  adding  significance  to  life  it  also 
adds  hope.  For  none  can  yield  to  its  influence  without  having  a 
keener  sense  of  the  value  of  the  present  life,  its  fulness  and  possi- 
bilities, without  recognising  that  for  each  individual  there  is  indeed 
a “life  worth  living,”  whose  pleasures  and  aspirations  are  founded 
upon  the  higher  instincts  of  our  nature. 
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A FELLS  TRAGEDY. 


LL  day  behind  the  yelling  hounds  we  had  harried  poor  Reynard, 


and  at  night  sheltered  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  an  old 
yeoman.  After  supper  our  pipes  were  lit,  and,  among  the  thickening 
reek,  many  and  varied  were  the  stories  told.  Most  of  them  are 
forgotten  now,  but  one  so  impressed  my  memory  that  I cannot  forget 
it.  It  came  from  the  lips  of  an  old  guide  ; ninety  years  had  he  seen, 
yet  in  agility  and  speed  few  men  present  that  day  had  been  able  to  far 
surpass  him.  He  leant  forward  from  his  seat  of  honour,  and  addressed 
the  man,  some  twenty  years  his  junior  and  much  his  inferior  in 
physique,  seated  opposite. 

“Jack,  do  you  remember  the  Hermit  of  the  Fells  ?” 

“ No  ; but  my  father  used  to  tell  of  his  doings.  He  was  killed 
in  the  Mickledore,  wasn’t  he  ? ” 

“ He  was,”  answered  the  old  guide.  Was  it  some  unknowable 
communion  of  spirits,  or  was  it  some  peculiar  inflexion  in  his  voice, 
that  forced  us  all  into  instant  attention  ? 

“ The  Hermit  is  forgotten  now,  for  no  stone,  save  loose  boulders, 
marks  where  his  body  was  laid  in  Mickledore.  Where  he  came 
from  no  one  knows,  nor  did  his  name,  or  his  reasons  for  quitting 
his  proper  place,  ever  leak  out.  He  lived  on  the  fells,  getting  food 
where  he  could ; a better  cragsman  or  hunter  there  was  not,  even 
then,  when  every  man  could  move  like  a fox. 

“One  fine  December  morning  (it  was  early  in  the  ’twenties) 
I decided  for  a climb  in  Mickledore ; so  gathered  my  ropes  together, 
and  set  off.  Before  I reached  the  sheepfold  in  Mickleden,  I heard 
a call  from  behind,  and  there,  coming  down  with  ease  as  well  as 
speed  one  of  the  worst  shilling  beds  on  the  End  of  Stickle,  was  the 
Hermit.  I waited,  and  in  a short  time  he  caught  me  up. 

“ ‘ Where  to  ? ’ he  asked — for  in  speech  he  was  very  brief — 
noticing  the  tackle. 

“‘Into  Mickledore,  to  have  a whet  [try]  at  some  of  the  higher 
crags  beside  Scawfell  cairn.  Will  you  come  ? It’s  like  for  a nasty 
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“ ‘ All  right,’  he  answered,  and  led  the  way. 

“ The  morning  mist  was  hanging  thick  as  we  faced  Rossett  Ghyll, 
and  it  didn’t  seem  to  rise  any  higher  as  daylight  came  in.  Soon  we 
were  among  it — a freezing  mass  of  white,  rolling  in  the  sheltered 
hollows  in  leisurely  rhythm,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  scurrying  along 
the  open  like  the  smoke  spewed  from  an  enormous  gun ; for  half 
a gale  of  wind  was  shrieking  over  Bowfell.  In  a short  time  we  had 
reached  Eskhause,  and,  staggering  and  reeling  as  the  strong  gusts 
struck  us,  with  an  occasional  lie  down  to  regain  our  breath,  were 
pushing  our  way  on  to  Scawfell  Pike,  finally  to  reach  the  cliffs  of  the 
cloud-filled  Mickledore.  Skirting  the  edge,  we  arrived  on  the  more 
sheltered  side  where  Scawfell’s  mighty  top  shielded  us  from  the 
worst  of  the  now  furious  gale — scant  shrift  for  him  who  would  cross 
the  Hause  now.  Selecting  a cosy  corner,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
cool  and  watchful  Hermit,  we  sat  down  and  ate  our  lunch,  listening 
the  while  with  all  our  ears’  power  to  the  rattle  of  falling  scree 
and  rushing  water,  for  in  our  descent  chiefest  dangers  would,  we 
knew,  lie  in  these.  Now  came  a little  lull  in  the  blast  and  snow- 
flakes hovered  in  the  air,  one  after  another,  till  a shower  had  left 
a thin  griming  on  grass  and  boulder.  The  Hermit  once  looked  up, 
but  did  not  speak,  while  the  suggestive  dangers  kept  me  silent. 
Stubborn,  foolish  hearts  must  have  been  ours,  for  to  descend  on 
such  a day  was  mere  suicide,  even  to  practised  climbers,  as,  under 
the  snow,  the  ground  was  wet  and  foothold  treacherous. 

“ The  shower  ceased  suddenly,  the  dense  cloud  began  to  part, 
then  came  a rift  through  which  w'e  could  see  the  whole  chasm 
below.  In  that  instant  the  Hermit  was  on  his  feet,  and,  as  one 
arm  shot  cut  towards  the  serried  line  of  crags,  he  yelled,  above  the 
still  noisy  gale  : 

“‘Which?’ 

“ ‘ Third,’  I roared  back — it  w^as  time  for  haste,  as,  almost  ere  the 
word  passed  my  lips,  there  came  the  hoarse  boom  of  another  burst 
of  wind  and  all  w’as  hidden  in  a white  impenetrable  covering. 

.••••••» 

“ ‘ Do  you  believe  in  second  sight.  Bate?’ asked  the  Hermit,  when 
W'e  had  finished  the  meal  and  were  ready  to  go  on. 

“ ‘ Of  course  I do.  Is  there  a guide  or  a shepherd  between  Shap 
and  Ennerdale  who  does  not  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Then  ’ — and  this  w'as  the  first  confidence  of  his  long  sojourn 
among  the  fells — ‘ I had  a dream  last  night  that  this  day  some  one 
is  to  be  buried  down  there,’  and  he  pointed  dowm  into  the  deep  chasm 
from  which  rose,  during  the  lulls  of  the  wdnd,  the  merry  splash  of  falling 
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water.  I looked  aghast,  but  the  Hermit  said  no  more.  He  turned 
to  continue  our  walk,  while  I followed,  busying  myself  with  the  rope. 
When  we  reached  the  point  agreed  upon  for  our  descent,  the  Hermit 
stopped,  while  I handed  the  loose  end  of  the  line  to  him.  Mechanically 
he  put  it  around  him,  tying  it  with  a very  insecure  slip-knot,  and 
prepared  to  descend.  For  an  instant  I thought  this  a piece  of  reckless 
bravado  ; then,  like  a flash,  there  crossed  my  mind  a fearful  impression. 
Was  he  going  to  justify  his  morbid  dream — to  sacrifice  himself  to  a 
flight  of  fancy  ? The  awful  idea  of  this  man — surest  of  cragsmen  and 
best  of  comrades — going  v;ilfully  to  destruction  appalled  me,  and  for  a 
brief  period  a dread  of  coming  doom  gripped  my  brain  and  tongue, 
and  prevented  their  customary  duties.  When,  however,  the  Hermit 
stepped  into  the  steep  shelving  scree  some  power  aided  me  to  release 
my  faculties,  and  I fairly  screamed  out : 

“ ‘ Hermit,  I go  first ! I am  a guide.’ 

“ He  stood  back  at  this  flimsy  excuse — for  he  knew  this  ground 
better  than  I or  any  other  man. 

“ ‘ Now,’  as  more  of  my  wonted  power  escaped  that  cursed  lethargy, 
^ tie  that  rope  properly — or — I won’t  go.’  The  last  few  words  were 
jerked  out  incoherently,  for  the  Hermit  now  faced  me.  Though  his 
iron-like  features  did  not  show  any  feeling,  I feared  he  was  laughing 
at  me  inwardly ; but  my  relief  was  great  when  he  properly  knotted 
the  line  and  motioned  me  to  take  the  first  place. 

“ For  the  first  thirty  yards  the  scree  fell  steeply,  after  which  I found 
myself  on  the  narrow  brink  of  a cliff,  where  the  Hermit  soon  joined 
me.  In  the  meantime  I had  passed  the  rope  round  a cornice  of 
rock  to  ease  the  strain,  for  it  would  now  be  a descent  by  rope. 
Then  came  the  Hermit’s  turn  to  lead,  and  he  quickly  climbed  into 
the  gulf,  I paying  out  the  rope  as  his  weight  made  itself  felt ; for 
though  the  cliff  was  abrupt  there  were,  in  crag  parlance,  good  and 
bad  places  in  it — breaks  where  a climb  down  was  possible,  slabs 
where  the  smooth  surface  left  no  hold  even  for  the  hand.  After  a 
while  the  rope  slackened — the  Hermit  had  reached  some  point  from 
which  he  could  reconnoitre — ^then  the  jerking  began  anew,  and  I 
felt  the  Hermit  climbing  back  again.  My  muscles  ached  under  the 
strain,  but  the  effect  on  the  rope  was  horrible.  A strand  here  and 
there  cracked  as  it  parted  over  the  knife-like  ledge,  and  oft  I expected 
the  whole  to  snap  asunder.  The  snow  recommenced,  and  was  now- 
falling  so  densely  that  for  a w’hile  it  was  only  by  the  clicks  that  the 
unseen  one’s  movements  could  be  determined ; in  a few  moments 
his  white-covered  cap  appeared,  and  he  was  beside  me.  He  had 
found  a negotiable  crag,  with  shirling  below",  and  proposed  that  I 
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should  climb  down  after  him,  lowering  myself  by  the  looped  rope. 
Down  the  crag  (it  was  steep  almost  as  the  cliff  we  had  roped,  but  its 
front  was  broken  enough  to  furnish  foothold)  we  reached  the  scree, 
and  at  the  foot  of  this  found  a ledge  similar  to  the  one  we  had  left, 
with  a straight  face  of  rock  descending  and  mingling  with  the  mist. 
Though  in  the  world  below  this  freezing  cloud  it  was  midday,  here 
semi-darkness  prevailed,  while  the  gale  thundered  and  screamed  on 
the  fells  above  our  heads,  and  the  falling  snow  quietly  but  quickly 
enveloped  everything. 

“ Suddenly  the  Hermit,  who  was  scrutinising  the  abyss  below, 
started  back. 

“ ‘ Hark  ! there  is  someone  below.  Hush  ! ’ he  added,  for  I was 
on  the  point  of  giving  the  ancient  danger  call  of  the  fells-guides,  ‘ or 
they  are  lost.’ 

“Our  own  position  was  perilous  enough  and  the  storm  was  minutely 
rendering  it  still  more  so  ; but  could  we  think  of  that  when  those 
below  were  in  the  very  presence  of  death  ? 

“ ‘ Is  it  possible  to  rescue  them  ? ’ I asked,  for  the  voices  pro- 
claimed a man  and  a woman.  Succour  must  be  speedy,  for  the 
sleep  induced  by  excessive  cold  was  upon  them,  and  if  once  they 
gave  way  to  it — and  in  their  inexperience  (I  gleaned  this  from  what 
scraps  of  conversation  I overheard)  the  great  probability  was  that 
they  would—  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  souls  ! The  Hermit 
thought  for  a moment — the  situation  was  grave — and  then  said  : 

“ ‘Without  the  snow,  there  w^as  just  a chance  ; now,  to  retreat 
along  a ledge  with  a burden  is  impossible.  And  that  woman  is 
incapable  of  walking  another  yard.  But  we  must  try  to  get  to  them. 
Get  the  rope  looped.’ 

“ ‘ Yes — ready  ! ’ 

“Over  the  crag  he  went,  and  I again  let  out  the  rope,  but  with  a 
far  different  feeling  this  time.  The  Hermit  knew  his  business  too 
v.'ell  to  reveal  himself  to  the  lost  ones  as  yet,  for  to  them  a misstep 
was  death.  The  rope  hissed  and  clicked  as  it  ran  out  of  sight,  and 
my  coil  grew  less  and  less.  At  last  it  stretched  taut.  The  Hermit 
gave  no  call  (I  could  not  see  him,  for  he  was  hidden  by  a corner  of 
rock),  but  he  must  have  known  that  all  a cragsman  could  do  was 
done.  Those  poor  souls  below  ! I choked  with  pity — they  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Still,  despair  would  be  far  from  the  Hermit, 
and  I must  sight  him  for  signals.  The  line  slackened  out  and  hung 
loosely  ; something  was  amiss,  for  still  no  sound  came  up  to  me. 
Laying  my  stick  down  to  prevent  the  jagged  stones  cutting  off  the 
only  hope  of  our  retreat,  I slid  down  to  the  corner  where  the  Herm't 
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had  vanished.  It  was  ticklish  work,  but  I reached  the  jutting  end  in 
safety,  and,  after  carefully  proving  a foothold,  espied  the  Hermit 
standing  on  one  foot  in  a perpendicular  crevice,  the  top  of  which 
was  closed  by  the  crag  at  my  feet.  He  was  all  right  and  greatly 
relieved  to  be  able  to  signal  precisely  what  he  wanted.  His  first 
sign  was  for  silence ; second,  more  rope— I shook  my  head  as  I 
answered  this,  for  every  inch  we  had  was  in  use.  Third,  haul  up  the 
slack  and  repay  from  your  feet.  This  I managed,  as  well  as  to 
release  the  top  loop  of  our  rope,  thereby  gaining  some  yards  more. 
Still  too  short  by  about  eight  yards,  as  the  Hermit  took  it  from 
round  his  body  and  let  it  down.  Sliding  the  intervening  distance 
was  impossible.  Taking  the  rope  in  my  hand,  I ventured  across  a 
slippery  slab  of  rock,  and  found  one  or  two  cracks  and  irregularities 
which  let  me  make  a short  descent.  This,  though  trifling,  was 
sufficient  to  allow  my  comrade  to  get  to  the  ledge  he  aimed  at,  and 
shortly  an  intervening  crag  cut  him  from  my  view.  My  impatience 
— the  cold  and  snow  did  not  seem  to  have  power  to  render  me  dis- 
comfort-soon became  so  great  that  I felt  I must  do  something;  so, 
scrambling  a few  yards  to  the  left,  I descended — I know  not  by  what 
method — to  a place  whence  I could  see  the  ledge,  with  its  two 
unshapely  mounds,  which  I knew  to  be  human  bodies.  I could  get 
no  nearer,  daring  as  I then  was,  so  had  to  remain  inactive,  the  snow 
falling  in  thick  clouds  now.  After  a long  time — many  hours  it 
seemed  to  me  in  my  anxiety — the  Hermit  appeared,  carefully  sidling 
along  the  narrow  ledge,  having  abandoned  the  rope  as  soon  as  he 
struck  the  correct  level.  He  did  not  see  me,  though  I was  not  more 
than  thirty  feet  away.  Quietly,  yet  swiftly,  he  ripped  his  jacket  to 
pieces  and  bound  their  limbs,  while  I watched  every  proceeding  as 
never  before ; for  a presentiment  of  some  hovering  evil  was  upon  me. 
Then  he  straightened  himself,  and  made  the  dull  snowstorm  resound 
to  the  danger  call — our  agreed  signal  of  rescue. 

“ The  Hermit  carefully  scouted  along  the  ledge  before  he  picked 
up  one  form — that  of  a woman — and  commenced  to  sidle,  with  his 
back  against  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  toward  the  outer  edge 
of  the  chasm,  where  a safe  place  might  be  found,  if  he  could  reach  it. 
Five  yards,  ten  yards,  and  then  he  slid  along  easier — fifteen  yards 
he  covered,  and  my  hopes  rose.  Now  he  fairly  coiled  himself  round 
an  awful  corner,  and  the  woman  in  his  arms  stirred  in  her  lethargy. 
Her  shoulders  barely  touched  the  wall,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  push 
the  Hermit  off  the  delicate  balance  necessary.  I saw  the  muscles  of 
his  legs  and  back  stand  out  rigid,  then  a little  stagger— another  col- 
lision, harder  than  before,  and,  without  a scream  or  a sound,  that 
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intrepid  climber  with  his  burden  toppled  over — fifteen  hundred  feet 
they  would  fall  into  eternity.  I was  thunderstruck  at  this  turn  of  events, 
and  did  not  realise  for  fully  a minute  its  portent.  Then,  seeing  the 
other  snow-covered  body,  I recovered  myself.  Could  I rescue  ?V? 
The  fact  that  the  Hhrmifhad  been  smashed  like  an  eggshell  did  not 
deter  me — I was  beside  myself  with  desperation.  My  senses  said 
No,  but  an  undefinable  power  drove  me  on.  Scrambling  back,  I 
found  the  rope  the  Hermit  had  detached  from  his  waist  after  his 
successful  descent,  and  by  this  I descended  to  the  ledge.  Although 
the  Hermit  had  shovelled  the  snow  away  with  his  feet  as  he  had  pro- 
gressed, it  was  thick  as  ever  now.  Half  an  hour  after  that  awful 
accident,  through  I know  not  what  danger,  I found  myself  standing 
by  that  white-covered  piece  of  humanity,  and  then  the  horrible  fate 
of  the  Hermit  was  forgotten.  My  brandy  flask  was  freely  used,  and 
all  my  little  knowledge  of  chafing  extended,  but  it  was  of  no  avail — 
the  man  was  dead.  Too  late  ! Too  late  ! He  had  slept  his  way  into 
the  regions  beyond.  Horrified,  I slid  along  the  ledge  and  left  the 
white  flakes  to  resume  their  merciful  covering.  That  unnatural 
energy  which  had  brought  me  to  this  rescue  served  me  as  I scaled 
the  cliff  and  dashed  towards  Wastdale  Head,  intent  on  bringing  aid, 
while  the  fiends  of  hell  seemed  to  rejoice  at  my  failure  from  the 
cover  of  mist  and  snow,  as  I,  half  frantic,  slid,  leapt,  or  ran  along. 

“ When  I reached  the  farmhouse  of  Will  Ritson  it  did  not  take 
long  to  organise  an  efficient  search  party,  for  the  accident  roused  one 
and  all  to  action.  Some  scaled  Scawfell  through  the  blinding  snow, 
to  bring  back  if  possible  the  dead  body  ; while  others  scrambled  with 
me  through  the  very  hell  of  sounding  wind  into  the  Mickledore,  to 
find  traces  of  the  Hermit,  for  few  of  them  could  believe  in  his  death. 
Had  he  not  been  given  up  as  killed  many  a time  before  and  then 
come  back,  with  a story  of  desperate  courage  to  tell  ? 


“ After  a short  search  we  found  bloodstains  on  the  rocks,  which 
guided  us  to  a gory  patch  of  snow — all  hope  had  been  in  vain.  The 
awful  fall  had  crushed  the  bodies  together  so  that  no  mortal  could 
separate  them.  A shallow  trench  was  rent  among  the  snow-covered 
screes,  and  then  came  the  moment  when  that  conglomerate  of  blood 
and  snow,  flesh  and  clothing,  had  to  be  laid  into  its  final  resting- 
place.  For  a moment  each  and  all  shrank  from  the  horrible  task, 
and  then  the  shovels  were  plied  vigorously,  amid  a silence  which  spoke 
to  our  better  selves  as  an  impassioned  Isaiah  of  judgment.  No 
funeral  service  was  recited,  no  hymn  sung,  not  a head  bared,  as 
that  small  cleft  was  covered  in  ; but  a silent  prayer  continually  went 
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up  from  each  heart  to  God.  If  a mortal’s  supplication  can  elevate  the 
soul  of  a dead  friend  in  the  presence  of  its  Maker  on  that  day  when 
the  mountains  shall  roll  like  billows  of  the  sea,  then  the  Hermit 
must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  elect. 


“ We  returned  to  the  house  to  find  that  the  other  party  had  arrived 
first.  They  could  not  bring  down  the  dead  man  with  them,  so 
another  ascent  was  made  next  morning,  when  all  was  bright  and 
clear ; and  at  midday,  with  the  honours  of  a Christian  burial,  the 
body  of  an  unknown  man  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Wastdale. 

“ More  than  one  ventured  to  hope  that  with  the  death  of  the 
Hermit  the  mystery  of  his  existence  would  be  cleared  ; but  it  was  not 
so.  A mist  of  intangibility  rests  over  his  whole  history,  to  pierce 
which  no  man  can  aspire.” 

WILLIAM  T.  PALMER. 
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A SUGGESTION. 


HE  present  era  has  been  aptly  termed  “ The  Age  of  Hand- 


X books  and  few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  title  is  well 
deserved.  To  almost — read  further  before  quarrelling  with  the 
adverb— to  almost  every  single  department  of  human  industry  there 
exists  a guide,  packed  to  bursting-point  with  compressed  informa- 
tion, written  with  almost  contemptuous  clearness,  and  procurable 
(pardon  the  Pindaric  flight)  at  a price  which  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Whether  the  object  of  your  ambition  be  the  building 
of  warships  or  the  mending  of  boots,  the  rearing  of  a family,  or  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives,  the  expenditure  of  ninepence  (I 
choose  the  discount  price  as  the  more  illustrative)  will  render  you, 
at  least  in  theory,  master  of  your  chosen  subject. 

Yet  there  is  room  for  another  hand-book  ; for  a work  which 
would  really  supply  a long-felt  want,  and  would  attain  to  an  enormous 
circulation.  Its  scope  and  character  are  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title  of  this  paper ; but  I may  be  allowed  to  go  somewhat 
farther,  and  to  enlarge  some  deal  upon  a subject  of  so  much 
importance. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  insist  at  any  length 
upon  the  desirability — nay,  the  necessity— of  such  a manual.  Of 
that,  methinks,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Who,  in  the  days  of  his 
innocence,  has  not  invested  hoarded  coin  in  the  purchase  of  a 
“ Wizard’s  Handbook  ” or  “ Magician’s  Vade-Mecum  ” (falsely  so- 
called)  ? And  who  does  not  remember  his  keen  disappointment  on 
finding  therein — not  directions  as  to  walking  invisible  (into  the 
jam-cupboard) — not  instructions  how  to  obtain  a familiar  spirit  (to 
be  sent  on  punitive  expeditions  against  one’s  headmaster)— but  a 
beggarly  account  of  futile  and  uninteresting  card-tricks  ? Which  of 
us,  again,  is  so  prosaic  as  not  to  feel  the  temptation  of  a midnight 
interview  (under  perfectly  safe  conditions)  with  an  evil  spirit?  Who 
so  unpractical  as  to  be  blind  to  the  solid  advantages  of  a ring  of 
VOL.  ccxcii.  Ko.  2053.  G 
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invisibility,  or  a Fortunatus  purse,  or  the  magic  garters  that  render 
one  independent  of  a sordid  railway  company  ? ^ 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  already  exists  a considerable  body 
of  literature  relating  to  this  science  ; that  every  large  library  possesses 
a Grimoire  or  two ; and  that  there  is  consequently  no  room  for  a 
new  work  upon  a subject  already  so  well  thrashed  out.  To  this  we 
reply  that  the  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  or  Medioeval  Books  of  Magic  are 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  ordinary  inquirer,  who  is  rather  repelled 
than  attracted  by  the  nature  of  their  contents.  He  finds  them 
written  in  ancient  and  exceedingly  difficult  languages,  and  with 
meaning  too  often  obscured  by  a crabbed  and  uninviting  style.  The 
authors,  too,  take  much  for  granted  on  the  neophyte’s  part ; one 
constantly  meets  with  the  words  : “ This  process,  unless  conducted 
with  all  the  necessary  precautions,  is  most  dangerous  to  the  operator  ” 
— and  not  a word  further  as  to  those  precautions  ! This  shows  an 
almost  criminal  carelessness.  Ingredients,  again,  of  the  most  costly 
and  far-sought  charactcrare  frequently  recommended ; and  that  without 
a single  direction  as  to  where  and  how  to  obtain  them.  Finally, 
certain  parts  of  these  ancient  books  are  decidedly  dangerous  : 
everyone  knows  the  story  of  Agrippa’s  pupil,  who  read  in  a book 
of  his  master’s  one  day,  and  thereby  summoned  up  several  evil  spirits, 
who  slew  him  in  a highly  painful  manner. 

Now  our  projected  handbook  would  be  free  from  all  these 
disadvantages.  It  would  be  written  in  clear  and  agreeable  English  ; 
everything  would  be  most  lucidly  explained,  and  estimates  given, 
showing  the  cost  of  every  ingredient,  with  the  address  of  the 
tradesman  willing  to  supply  it.  Any  portions  of  the  text,  the  mere 
reading  of  which  would  be  dangerous,  might  be  printed  in  red  ink, 
and  prefaced  with  the  warning,  “ Before  reading  this,  be  careful  to 
enter  Magic  Circle  (V.  p.  94).” 

Here  follow  a few  recipes  which  the  writer  (at  what  cost  and 
peril  to  himself  matters  little)  has  extracted  from  bonCx-fide  vrorks  of 
magic.  They  are  inserted  here  as  an  indication  of  the  material  for  the 
suggested  Manual ; and  also  as  a whet  to  the  public  appetite,  in  case 
the  writer,  changing  his  present  intention,  should  himself  attempt  the 
composition  thereof. 

To  obiam  a Familiar  Spirit. — “ An  excellent  way  to  get  a fayrie,” 
my  authority  terms  it,  who  would  seem  to  have  found  it  indeed 
excellent,  if  his  naive  parenthesis — “For  myself  I call  Margaret 
Barrance  is  to  be  credited.  First  take  a “ broad  square  ” crystal 
or  Venice  glass,  three  inches  by  three,  and  lay  it  on  three  Wednes- 
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days  or  three  Fridays  in  the  blood  of  a white  hen,  afterwards 
washing  it  in  ‘'holy  aq.,”  and  fumigating  it.  Obtain  three  hazel 
sticks  of  a year’s  growth,  and  plane  them  flat  on  one  side ; write  the 
name  of  the  fairy  you  wish  to  call  three  times  on  each  prepared 
surface,  and  bury  the  sticks  under  some  hill  “ where  as  ye  suppose 
fayries  haunt.”  Take  them  up  again  “on  the  Wednesday  before  you 
call  her  ” and  again  on  the  next  Friday  ; call  at  8,  3,  or  10  o’clock” 
(apparently  on  Thursday),  being  of  clean  life  at  the  time,  and  turn- 
ing towards  the  East,  as  you  call.  “ And  when  you  have  her,  bind 
her  to  that  stone  or  glasse.”  ^ 

The  italicised  passages  of  the  foregoing  recipe  present  an 
instance  of  the  graceful  ease  wnth  which  writers  of  this  class  give 
extraordinary  directions  without  any  attempt  at  explanation.  One 
is  reminded  of  Bella  Wilfer’s  cookery  book  with  its  “ ‘ Throw  in  a 
handful  ’ of  something  entirely  unattainable.” 

To  Go  Invisible. — An  accomplishment  desired  of  many  ; its 
manifold  advantages  need  no  demonstration.  Shakespeare  and 
others  recommend  the  use  of  fern-seed  ; but  a friend,  who  has  tried 
it,  discredits  this.  His  experiments,  however,  may  not  have  gone 
far  enough ; some  far-sought,  special  kind  of  fern-seed  may  procure 
success  where  my  friend,  who  has  only  used  common  varieties,  has 
met  with  disheartening  failure.  There  is  a ring,  too,  said  to  produce 
the  required  effect ; it  is  to  be  made  upon  a Wednesday  in  spring,  and 
formed  of  mercury  fixed  and  purified,  set  with  a stone  found  in  the 
hoopoe’s  nest,  fumed  with  the  Perfume  of  Mercury.^  But  this  ring, 
though  exceedingly  difficult  to  make,  is  not  an  altogether  trustworthy 
talisman ; I cannot  recommend  it  to  the  youthful  occultist.  For 
any  evil- disposed  personage-such  as  a setter  of  examination  papers 
or  the  churlish  keeper  of  a rich  orchard — can  defeat  the  designs  of  its 
wearer  \ and  by  no  less  humble  an  instrument  than  a ring  made  of 
pure  lead,  set  with  a young  weasel’s  eye,  and  constructed  upon  a 
Saturday,  under  the  auspices  of  Saturn. 

For  the  two  following  methods  much  may  be  said.  They 
involve  but  a moderate  outlay,  requiring,  as  they  do,  but  few  and 
simple  ingredients.  The  course  of  procedure  in  each  is  admirably 
simple,  and  yet  presents  sufficient  difficulty  to  spur  the  ardour  of 
any  earnest  inquirer.  Both  again  hold  forth  promise  of  certain 
delightfully  exciting  experiences  ; if  the  mysterious  noises  hinted  at 
in  the  first  recipe,  and  the  encounter  with  the  Demon  Gardener 
positively  prophesied  in  the  second,  do  not  tempt  you,  you  must  be 
indeed  unenterprising. 
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{a)  Purchase  a new  pot,  dish,  mirror,  agate,  steel  and  tinder ; 
“ convey  a black  cat — a dead  one  will  do.  At  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night, nil  your  pot  at  the  fountain,  light  a fire,  and  put  the  pot  on  it. 
Place  the  cat  in  the  pot,  and  hold  the  lid  on  with  your  left  hand. 
Remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  this  position  without  moving, 
speaking,  eating  or  drinking ; and  be  especially  careful  not  to  look 
behind  you,  whatever  noises  you  may  hear.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  take  off  the  pot  and  place  the  contents  on  the  new  dish. 
Separate  the  flesh  of  the  cat  from  the  bones,  and  throw  the  former 
over  your  left  shoulder,  saying  Acdpe  quod  tibi  do,  ct  nihil 
ampliusP  Then  place  each  bone  in  succession  between  your  teeth 
on  the  left-hand  side,  looking  in  the  mirror  meanwhile ; those  which 
produce  no  effect  must  be  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  with  the 
scarcely  civil,  but  very  necessary  remark  given  above.  Retain  that 
bone  which  when  placed  between  the  teeth  makes  your  image  dis- 
appear from  the  mirror  ; and  having  secured  this,  the  object  of  your 
experiment,  retire  from  the  room  backwards.^ 

(/;)  Arise  before  daybreak  on  some  convenient  Wednesday,  and 
having  provided  yourself  with  a skull  and  seven  black  beans,  retire 
to  some  sequestered  place,  little  liable  to  observation.  To  the 
Londoner,  it  is  true,  the  selection  of  such  a spot  may  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty  ; the  Parks,  for  example,  are  frequented  at  almost 
every  hour.  The  National  Gallery  would  be  the  very  place,  but  that 
digging  (which  you  will  presently  see  is  most  necessary)  w’ould  be 
almost  impossible  there,  while  the  most  adroitly-feigned  enthusiasm 
for  Old  Masters  w'ould  hardly  procure  a permit  to  visit  the  Gallery  at, 
say,  tw’o  in  the  morning.  We  will  suppose  this  initial  obstacle  over- 
come (I  approach  my  subject,  you  see,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  hand- 
book maker),  and  imagine  you  arrived  upon  the  spot,  with  all  your 
apparatus.  Take  the  skull,  and  set  a bean  in  the  mouth,  and  one 
in  each  nostril,  eye,  and  ear.  Then  inscribe  a triangle  in  the  fore- 
head, and  bury  the  skull,  face  upw’ards.  Do  not  neglect  to  come 
every  morning  before  daybreak  for  nine  days,  and  “ water  ” the  spot 
wdth  brandy.  You  are  particularly  enjoined  to  use  only  the  best 
brandy.  On  the  eighth  morning  you  wall  probably  find  a demon 
there.  It  will  be  as  ■well  to  conceal  any  emotion  you  may  feel  at  such 
an  encounter,  and  to  begin  your  usual  task  in  silence.  Presently  the 
demon,  moved  as  it  were  with  curiosity,  wall  inquire  what  you  are 
doing,  to  whom  you  wdll  reply,  “ Watering  my  plant.’’  “ Give  me 
your  bottle,”  he  will  instantly  answer,  “and  I will  w^ater  it  myself.” 
But  do  not  be  deluded,  by  his  apparent  enthusiasm  for  horticulture, 
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into  giving  him  that  bottle.  On  the  other  hand,  abstain  from  any 
airy  persiflage  as  to  his  designs  in  making  the  request.  (A  sub- 
section  on  “ Demeanour  towards  Demons  ” would  be  a most  useful 
addition  to  the  projected  handbook.)  Refuse  courteously,  but  at  the 
same  time  firmly  ; and  persist  in  your  refusal  until  he  holds  out  his 
palm,  and  you  see  thereupon  the  same  figure  as  that  which  you  have 
inscribed  upon  the  skull.  Then  all  is  well ; you  can  pass  over  the 
bottle  with  a light  heart  and  retire,  leaving  your  new  friend  to  finish 
the  “ watering.”  Next  day  you  return,  dig  up  the  skull,  and  take 
away  the  beans.  Stand  in  front  of  a glass  and  test  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bones  of  the  cat,  being  careful  to  bury  the  manqui 
vegetables.  I don’t  know  what  would  happen  if  you  left  them 
about.  ^ 

Miscellajieous  RecipesP' — The  first  of  those  which  I select  is  written 
in  language  somewhat  ambiguous.  Quoth  he  w^ho  speaks  in  the 
mighty  name  of  Kirani,  King  of  Persia  : — “If  one  put  the  head  of 
a fresh  herring  upon  the  coals  to  fumigate,  and  he  get  upon  the  house 
in  the  night,  he  will  think  all  the  stars  run  into  one.”  Strange  sights 
might  very  conceivably  be  viewed  by  a fresh  herring  (aye,  marry,  or 
a salt  one),  which,  after  furnigation,  should  get  upon  the  house  in  the 
night.  But  we  detain  the  thirsty  seeker  after  knowledge  : — “And  if 
one  at  full  moon  shall  put  the  head  into  a dry  fig,  and  shall  lay  it  on 
the  fire  when  the  air  is  still,  he  will  see  the  orb  of  the  moon  as  big  as 
half  of  heaven.”  (Note  the  subtle  suggestiveness  of  the  moon’s 
age.) 

Such  experiments  as  these  may  attract  the  tranquil  -student ; to 
the  bold  and  enterprising,  who  prefer  a crowded  hour  of  excitement 
to  an  uneventful  lifetime,  we  commend  the  following : — “ If  you 
powder  the  stone  pyrites,  and  in  like  manner  lay  it  on,  there  will  be 
thunder  and  lightning.  And  if  you  also  lay  on  earth,  which  fell  from 
an  house  upon  a man,  there  will  be  an  earthquake  in  the  place.” 
This  last  ingredient  is  certainly  rather  difficult  for  a dweller  in  bricken 
buildings  to  obtain,  unless  he  cunningly  mark  where  the  swallow 
builds,  and  take  his  watchful  stand  thereunder,  regarding  an  eye  or 
so  as  a cheap  price  to  pay  for  an  earthquake  even  of  moderate 
intensity. 

“ If  anyone  stab  a crocodile,”  pursues  our  occultist,  “ and  anoint 
himself  with  it  [an  emollient  process  truly],  whatsoever  blow's  or 
wounds  he  receives  he  wdll  not  at  all  feel  them.  A wolfs  a savage, 
crafty  animal;  if  anyone  therefore  [the  connection  is  obvious]  drink 
his  blood  he  wall  go  mad,  and  can  never  more  be  cured.”  This 
* Albert.  * V.  apud  Hone’s  Year-Book. 
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prescription  will  prove  simply  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
insane.  A wolfs  right  eye,  we  are  farther  informed,  “ carried 
privately  about  one  performs  great  things  ; for  all  four-footed 
creatures,  wild  or  tame,  will  fly  from  the  bearer,  and  he  will  pass 
through  the  midst  of  his  enemies  and  no  man  will  touch  him.  It 
also  enables  a man  to  conquer  in  every  cause ; it  puts  away  all 
phantoms,  it  also  expels  all  fits  of  ague,  and  a sheep  will  never  tread 
upon  the  skin  of  a wolf.  [Those  accustomed  to  lay  them  down  to 
rest  in  sheepfolds,  take  note.]  Also  the  eye  of  a wolf,  and  the  first 
joint  of  his  tail,  carried  in  a golden  vessel,  will  make  the  bearerpowerful, 
and  glorious,  and  honourable,  and  rich,  and  acceptable.”  Great 
things,  indeed  ! Henceforth  we  may  look  to  see  the  love-stricken 
abandon  the  sheep’s  eye,  heretofore  their  main  reliance,  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  great  enemy  of  all  muttons.  Who  will  not  now  keep 
wolves  ? and  should  the  present  writer  have  induced  the  sorely- 
oppressed  agriculturists  of  his  native  country  to  take  up  and  profit  by 
this  new  source  of  income,  he  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

Magic  Circ/es,  Conjurations^  Facts,  &-r. — This  would  form  by  far 
the  most  important  section  of  the  Shilling  Grinioire,  and  would 
require  the  very  closest  study  and  a long  course  of  experiments  on 
the  part  of  its  author.  Many  conflicting  methods  of  procedure  are 
recommended  by  existing  authorities  on  this  most  delicate  matter  of 
the  Infernal  Interview.  Some  recommend  that  a gift  of  pure  gold  be 
laid  before  the  demon ; while  others  warn  the  student  against  giving 
anything  at  all — a safer  and  certainly  a less  expensive  course.  One 
occultist  prescribes  a form  of  present  to  suit  the  taste  of  individual 
spirits.  Thus,  Acham  (who  is  accessible  on  Thursdays  between  the 
hours  of  3 and  4 a.m.)  is  to  receive  a piece  of  bread  ; Bechet 
(Fridays  ii  p.m. — 12)  is  contented  with  a nut;  while  Aquiel 
(Sundays,  midnight — i a.m.)  wall  ask  for  a hair  of  your  head,  and 
must  be  presented — subtle  sarcasm — wdth  that  of  a fox.^  In  any 
case,  beware  of  granting  ambiguous  requests.  For  instance  : should 
a demon,  assuming  an  air  of  studied  carelessness,  ask  you  for  “ the 
feathered  biped  in  the  dining-room,”  remember  that  he  may  be 
demanding — ?zot  the  canary — but  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  at  that 
moment  trying  on  her  new  hat  in  that  apartment.  Think  of  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  young  lady  who  rashly  promised  the  devil  “ the 
first  bundle  she  should  tie  up  next  morning.”  For  had  she  not 
taken  advice,  and  been  careful  to  make  up  a parcel  of  straw,  before 
adjusting  her  garter  or  her  petticoat,  the  affirir  might  have  had  very 
painful  consequences. 

* Encyc.  des  Sciences  OccuUes. 
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At  least  one  form  of  Pact/  carefully  drawn  up  by  a solicitor  of 
reputation,  should  be  presented  with  every  copy  of  the  Manual. 
And  an  appendix  might  be  added,  giving  a resume  of  many  of  the 
successful  tricks  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  played  off 
upon  the  devil.  For  these  are  so  extremely  numerous  that  the 
victim  has  probably  forgotten  most  of  them.  And  reasoning  from 
analogy,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  devil  never  reads  books  of 
diablerie.  So  much  we  may  infer  from  the  historic  case  of  the  little 
boy  who,  being  asked  to  take  jam,  replied,  “No,  thank  you,  mum — 
we  makes  it.” 

PHILIP  FITZREIMUND. 

* It  is  quite  a mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Pact  must  be  written  in  blood. 
The  Grimoires  prescribe  a special  form  of  ink,  composed  of  gall-nuts,  Roman 
vitriol,  alum,  and  gum-arabic  j it  must  be  freshly  made  each  time  of  use.  — Encyc.^ 
des  Sciences  Occult es. 
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POT-POURRI  FROM  A THEATRICAL 
LIBRARY. 


When  first  the  cloud  of  ignorance  withdrew, 
And  learning’s  sky  all  glorious  rose  to  view, 
The  stage  exhibited  praiseworthy  scenes, 

The  end  improvement,  and  delight  the  means. 
Virtue  and  joy  synonymous  became, 

And  public  good  adopted  pleasure’s  name  ; 
Energic  diction  moral  truths  convey’d. 

And  beauteous  garments  innocence  array’d, 
Whilst  vice  and  folly  met  deserved  fate. 

This  scorn  incurr’d  and  that  excited  hate  ; 
Fiction  was  then  the  physic  of  the  mind, 

The  passions  purg’d  and  sentiments  refin’d. 
Dramatic  works  to  sermons  were  ally’d 
And  theatres  by  pulpits  sanctify’d. 

But  ihougli  the  worthiest  minds,  in  every  age. 
Have  look’d  with  approbation  on  the  stage. 
Yet  some  mad  devots,  with  misplaced  disdain. 
Have  term’d  it  sensual,  impious,  and  profane, 
Deem’d  it  to  vice  a fascinating  spell, 

The  house  of  folly  and  high  road  to  hell. 

But  if  we  do  to  reason’s  voice  appeal 
Such  notions  will  appear  mistaken  zeal. 


The  Rational  Rosciady  by  F.  B.  L.  (Scarce  tract.) 


E are  all  aware  that,  according  to  an  eminent  critic,  the 


scent  of  the  hayfields  sometimes  creeps  over  the  footlights  ; 


indeed,  the  thing  became  at  one  time  so  common  that  the  phrase 
grew  extremely  tiresome.  It  is,  however,  much  more  unusual  to 
find  the  still  wide  spaces  of  the  green  country  as  it  were  invaded  by 
an  army  of  dead  actors,  of  dead  critics,  of  dead  plays. 

Yet  within  hearing  of  B’g  Tom  of  Lincoln  there  may  be  found  a 
library,  small  in  the  actual  number  of  its  books,  great  in  the  interest 
rare  stage  annals  never  fail  to  inspire.  The  very  incongruity  of  this 
crowd  of  bygone  players,  with  a landscape  all  corn  and  peace,  has  a 
sort  of  charm  of  its  own.  To  handle  the  dusty  brown  volumes, 
many  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  priceless,  eloquent  of  triumphs 
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forgotten,  of  heated  quarrels  burnt  out  to  cold  grey  ashes,  has  the 
fascination  of  the  unexpected. 

Here  Anthony  Pasquin,  most  scurrilous  abuser  of  the  “ Children 
of  Thespis,”  shows  his  ugly,  vindictive  countenance.  Here  bygone 
divines  thunder  Boanerges-like  against  the  wickedness  of  the  stage, 
or  rarely,  like  good  Bishop  Percy  of  Dromore,  more  famous  for  his 
“ Reliques  ” than  for  his  one  drama,  “ The  Little  Orphan  of  the 
House  of  Chao,”  uphold  the  theatre  as  a moral  agent. 

Arch  Woffington,  beautiful  Anne  Cattley,  laughing  Jordan, 
merry  Kitty  Clive  peep  out  with  laughter  and  wit  from  the  dingy 
records  of  their  brilliant  past.  For  these  who  would  not  forget 
their  slanderers,  and  quote  their  sworn  ally,  the  little  Queen  Anne’s 
poet  : — 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her  face  and  you’ll  forget  them  all  ? 

Major  Mohun,  smart  and  soldierly,  reminds  us  that  gentlemen  took 
to  the  stage  in  the  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  when  comedy  and 
folly  avenged  themselves  on  Cromwell’s  memory.  Foote,  surly 
Quin,  heavy  and  ponderous  as  that  fatuous  eulogy  on  his  genius 
contained  in  Thomson’s  “ Castle  of  Indolence,”  immortal  Garrick, 
Colley  Cibber,  the  King  Coll  of  the  coffee  houses,  all  these  are 
praised  or  blamed,  loved  or  hated,  by  their  busybody  biographers. 
Pure  as  snow,  cold  as  ice,  Siddons  herself  does  not  escape  calumny, 
for  here,  labelled  “ scarce,”  is  that  “ letter  of  Mrs.  Galindo,”  with 
its  base  allegations,  that  made  jealous  enemies  rejoice. 

The  idler,  turning  the  volumes  over  to  kill  a pleasant  hour,  is 
stopped  short  and  arrested  by  a sentiment  that  is  indefinable.  For 
here  is  a noble  quarto  Ben  Jonson,  stately  as  the  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  to  possess  which  immortal  Elia  went  hungry  to  bed. 
English  rose,  Scotch  thistle,  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers,  and  Irish 
harp  on  the  front  page  suggest  royal  patronage.  Who  cares  to 
read  the  names  of  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  of  Lady  Wroth,  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  when  before  the  opening  scene  of  “ Every  Man  in 
his  Humour  ” is  a list  of  “ principal  comedians,”  headed  by  that  of 
Will  Shakespeare  ? Lower  down  comes  Burbage,  the  actor  held  ii) 
such  esteem  that  “ country  gentlemen  visited  him  to  improve  their 
conversation  ” when  they  came  to  town. 

But  the  name  stands  first,  as  if  Shakespeare  had  played  the  lead 
in  that  old  Globe  Theatre  we  know  so  well.  We  have  only  to  turn  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  there  in  the  prologue  to  “ The  Woman- 
Hater  ” are  the  prices : “ Boxes  one  shilling,  pit  sixpence,  gallery 
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twopence.”  Did  Shakespeare  assume  the  part  of  Justice  Clement, 
“ an  old  merry  magistrate,”  or  of  Roger  Formal,  his  clerk  ? Even 
rumour  is  obstinately  silent. 

“ Rare  Ben,”  according  to  a scarce  manuscript,  “ relycd  ” much 
upon  his  potations  to  inspire  his  muse.  He  says  he  vrrote  most  of 
“ Volpone  ” after  a present  of  “ ten  dozen  of  palm  sack.”  “ ‘Catilina’ 
vras  writ  after  I had  parted  with  my  friend  at  the  Devil  Tavern.  I 
had  drunk  well  that  night,  and  had  brave  notions.  There  is  one 
scene  in  the  play  which  I think  is  flat.  I will  drink  no  more  water 
with  my  wind'  Again  : “The  King — God  reward  him — sent  me  a 
hundred  pounds.  I went  oftentimes  to  the  ‘ Devil.’  ” 

It  is  a far  cry  from  Ben  Jonson,  sunning  himself  in  royal  bounties, 
to  the  most  inveterate  enemy  the  theatre  ever  had,  an  enemy  who 
paid  the  uttermost  price  for  his  violent  hatred  of  the  stage.  Barrister 
of  that  Lincoln’s  Inn,  vrith  its  stately  hall,  scene  of  many  a gorgeous 
masque  played  by  gorgeously  attired  legal  luminaries,  Prynne’s 
Puritanism  was  of  the  extremest  type. 

In  1633,  despite  the  marked  favour  shown  to  actors  by  King 
Charles  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  despite  the  fact  that  the  theatre 
was  so  popular  that  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  copies  of  plays 
were  published  in  two  years,  he  ventured  to  issue  his  famous  volume, 
“ Histrio-Mastix  : The  Player’s  Scourge.”  Conscientious  he  may 
have  been  in  his  hatred  of  what  he  calls  “ devils’  chapels,”  but,  as 
Dr.  Doran  remarks  tolerantly,  “ when  the  writer  gets  beyond 
statistics  he  grows  rude.” 

The  thickly  printed  title-page  of  this  rare  and  curious  monument 
of  daring  fanaticism  maintains  boldly,  “ That  popular  stage-plays  (the 
very  pomps  of  the  Devil  which  we  renounce  in  baptism,  if  we 
believe  the  Fathers)  are  sinful,  heathenish,  ungodly  spectacles  and 
most  pernicious  corruptions.”  Michael  Spark  sold  the  heavy  volume 
“at  the  Blue  Bible,  in  Greene  Arbour,  in  little  old  Bayley,”  when  it 
naturally  provoked  much  comment  and  speedy  retribution  for  its 
author. 

But  those  were  halcyon  days  for  Prynne’s  pet  detestations,  the 
“ play  poets,”  for  even  the  King,  who  was  so  soon  to  assume  the  lead 
in  a great  tragedy,  took  part  in  a gay  pageant  given  by  the  courtiers 
in  protest  against  this  kill-joy  philosopher.  Prynne,  in  his  strange 
life  of  sharp  vicissitudes,  had  his  short  hour  of  complete  triumph. 
Released  from  prison  by  the  Long  Parliament,  he  and  his  supporters, 
Bastwick  and  Burton,  marched  through  a silent,  sombre  London 
purged  of  playhouses,  with  ivy  and  rosemary  in  their  steeple  hats. 
It  may  be  that  the  erstwhile  “ King’s  servants,”  now  branded  “rogues 
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and  vagabonds  ” by  the  stern  Protector’s  harsh  decree,  watched  that 
quaint  procession. 

It  may  be  that,  when  the  Merry  Monarch  had  come  to  his  own 
again  to  lead  the  mad  revels  that  followed  the  artificial  and  unnatural 
restraint,  the  same  actors  saw  joyfully  the  “ Plistrio-Mastix  ” flung 
to  the  flames  by  the  common  hangman,  whilst  the  miserable  Prynne 
stood  twice  in  the  pillory  and  lost  his  ears.  Expelled  from  Bar  and 
University,  he  was  further  condemned  to  pay  a fine  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  an  enormous  sum  at  the  then  value  of  money,  and  to  pass 
his  cheerless  days  in  perpetual  imprisonment.  Perhaps  he  is  happy 
in  another  world,  taking  sweet  counsel  with  John  Knox. 

A tract  of  extreme  rarity  by  Tony  Aston.”  This  pencil  note 
by  some  dead  collector  arrests  attention.  “The  Fool’s  Opera;  or. 
The  Taste  of  the  Age.  Written  by  Mat  Medley.”  Medley,  other- 
wise Tony  Aston,  was  a strolling  player,  an  early  actor- manager,  now 
“all  alive,”  as  the  “ author’s  life,  written  by  himself,”  testifies.  An 
amusing  feature  of  this  title-page  lies  in  a line  of  meaningless 
doggerel  inserted  to  replace  the  usual  Latin  motto  for  which,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Tony  Aston  was  insufficiently  erudite.  The  preface  closes  with  an 
“ N.B.”  that  proves  that  “ The  Fool’s  Opera  ” paid,  whether  “ privately 
played  by  persons  of  quality  ” or  publicly.  “ I own  to  have  received 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  for  this  opera” — 
a confession  that  will  amaze  the  average  reader. 

It  is  poor,  coarse,  and  feeble  to  a degree,  an  unworthy  imitation 
of  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera  ” that  causes  its  author  to  break  out  into 
eulogy  of 

“ That  same  famous  play 
Which  ran  night  and  day 
Called  the  Beggar’s  Opera. 

O Brave  Gay. 

Shakespear  divine  was  cut  to  the  soul, 

Addison  and  Dryden  ran  their  heads  in  a hole. 

‘ Zounds’  quoth  Wycherley, 

Steele  swore  bitterly 
He’d  kill  him  which  is  He, 

So  said  Lee.” 

That  there  have  been  frail  beauties,  and  gentlemen  not  quite  sans 
reproche^  upon  the  stage  is  unfortunately  true  enough ; yet  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  never  actor  or  actress  was  as  shame- 
less as  their  self-appointed  censor,  the  outrageous  John  Williams, 
too  notorious  w^riter  of  the  scandalous  “ Children  of  Thespis,”  and 
its  equally  disgraceful  sequel,  “ The  Pin  Basket.” 
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John  Bernend,  some  time  secretary  of  the  famous  Beef-Steak 
Club  that  elected  the  incomparable  Peg  Woffington  to  a member- 
ship no  other  woman  ever  enjoyed,  tells  a variety  of  stories  of  the 
quondam  editor  of  the  Star  in  his  pleasant  “ Retrospections  of  the 
Stage.” 

He  relates  how  Williams,  otherwise  “ Anthony  Pasquin,”  orga- 
nised a club  known  as  the  “ Humbugs,”  under  his  eccentric  patron, 
Lord  Barrymore,  and  says,  in  passing,  that  the  miser,  Daniel 
Dancer,  had  not  a greater  “ passion  for  dirt  and  negligence.”  His 
personal  habits  were  so  objectionable  that  when  on  one  occasion 
Lord  Barrymore  presented  him  with  a ticket  for  a masquerade  he 
accompanied  the  gift  with  the  suggestion  that  Pasquin  should  wear 
a clean  shirt,  “ for  then  no  one  would  recognise  him.” 

His  pen  was  ready,  his  impudence  unbounded.  He  posed  for 
a time  as  the  champion  of  Warren  Hastings  during  his  trial,  after- 
wards writing  him  denunciatory  letters.  “ Go,  thou  ingrate  ; return 
to  the  hovel  of  thy  fathers,”  is  a sample  of  his  agreeable  style. 
In  the  dedication  of  the  “ Children  of  Thespis,”  a miracle  of 
malignity,  coarseness,  and  vulgar  buffoonery,  he  speaks  sneeringly 
of  “such  smooth  triflers  in  verse  as  the  Bristol  Milkwoman, 
W.  Cov/per,  the  Bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Messrs.  Pye,  Pratt, 
and  a thousand  other  silken  jinglers  of  equal  notoriety  and 
inefficacy.” 

He  can  now  and  then  write  a valentine-sounding  couplet  such  as 
this  to  a French  dancer  : — 

Love’s  chubby  urcliins  round  her  sandals  stray, 

And  laugh  and  strew  their  roses  in  her  way, 

though  this  is  quite  exceptional. 


As  an  actress  she’d  gather  more  plaudits  and  pelf 
Thought  she  more  of  the  audience  and  less  of  herself, 

is  a decent  instance  of  his  milder  sarcasm.  That  this  evil-minded 
scamp  had  parasites  who  flattered  him  as  grossly  as  he  himself 
flattered  Lord  Barrymore  seven  tributary  poems — save  the  mark  ! — 
printed  before  the  thirteenth  edition  of  “ Children  of  Thespis,”  bear 
evidence. 

An  Irish  gentleman,  dating  from  the  Dublin  that  is  not  so  very 
far  from  the  verdant  groves  of  Blarney,  says  : 

Pasquin,  I’ve  read  your  wondrous  poem  through. 

’Twould  take  a hundred  wits  to  make  but  one  like  you. 
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An  apologetic  distich  written  with  the  pencil  of  the  author  ” 
goes  one  better,  if  its  metre  is  sadly  halting  :■ — 

Accept  a miracle  instead  of  wit — 

Two  dull  lines  with  Pasquin’s  pencil  writ. 

In  a very  plain-spoken  note  of  admiration  for  the  so-called  Greek 
and  Roman  costumes  worn  by  the  French  actresses  of  his  day 
Pasquin  tells  us  of  a lady  who  wore  diamonds  fastened  to  the  bare 
toes  revealed  by  her  sandals. 

It  was  in  1773,  rather  earlier  than  the  epoch.— 1797 — when  he 
was  sticking  his  pins  into  the  thin  skins  of  the  luckless  players,  that 
a more  reputable  John  Williams,  bookseller,  of  39  Fleet  Street,  sold 
a quaintly  illustrated  pamphlet,  called  “ The  Vauxhall  Affray ; or, 
The  Macaronis  Defeated.” 

Much  mystery  hangs  about  the  truth  of  the  matter,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a certain  Rev.  Henry  Bate  first  defended  the  well- 
known  actress,  Mrs.  Hartley,  from  the  rudeness  of  some  so-called 
Macaronis  at  Vauxhall,  and  then  boxed  and  beat  either  a Captain 
Crofts  or  a servant  impersonating  him.  The  story  might  be  a 
chapter  in  “ Evelina.”  Popular  sympathy  evidently  went  with  the 
gallant  cleric,  whose  manly  letter  to  the  Morning  Post  justifies  his 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  cloth.  The  picture  of  the  reverend 
divine  assisting  at  a sacrifice  of  his  challengers  before  the  Temple  of 
Virtue  is  distinctly  amusing. 

All  kinds  of  attractions  tempt  the  loiterer  round  the  theatrical 
library.  One  would  like  at  least  to  read  plays  with  such  titles  as 
“The  Pigeon  Pye,”  “The  ’Sparagus  Garden,”  “The  Beaux  Tossed 
in  a Blanket,”  “ Love  in  a Mist,”  early  forerunner  of  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Parker’s  dainty  pastoral  of  the  same  name  ; or  that  “ Hobby  Horse,” 
which,  centuries  before  the  comparative  failure  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero’s, 
“ was  acted  only  once,  and  failed  to  please.” 

“ Green-Room  Gossip : a Galimaufry,  gathered  and  garnered  by 
Gridiron  Gabble,  gent..  Godson  to  Mother  Goose,”  is  an  amusing 
little  volume.  In  the  “ galimaufry  ” we  find  such  interesting  informa- 
tion as  that  Handel  was  one  of  the  greatest  gluttons  of  the  age, 
frequently  ordering  a dinner  for  five  when  only  himself  was  to  sit 
down  to  it;  that  Braham,  entering  a cathedral,  the  choir  of  which 
was  singing  very  ill,  said  that  “ the  prophecy  of  Amos  was  fulfilled  : 
* And  the  songs  of  the  temple  shall  be  bowlings.’  ” 

Amid  a crowd  of  mere  anecdotes,  some  dull,  many  silly,  may  be 
found  a charming  record  of  that  fascinating  woman,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
whose  generosity  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  her  attributes. 
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Romney  has  left  her  picture,  framed  in  her  own  natural  curls.  Here 
is  her  letter,  which  “ smells  sweet  and  blossoms  ” in  the  dusty 
“ Green-Room  ” : — 

“Sir,— 

“ I have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  to  your 
works  ten  pounds,  and  request  you  will  accept  the  same  sum  from 
me  every  year,  in  remembrance  and  respect  of  your  superior  abilities. 

“ I am.  Sir, 

“Your  sincere  admirer  and  humble  servant,” 
“Dora  Jordan. 

“ To  Charles  Macklin,  Esq.” 

In  James  Boaden’s  lengthy  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan  an  account  may 
be  found  of  Macklin’s  performance  of  Shy  lock  when  over  eighty, 
and  of  the  touching  speech  in  which  he  excused  the  momentary 
forgetfulness  the  enthusiasm  of  a much-moved  audience  caused  him 
to  conquer. 

Admirers  of  Fanny  Burney  may  like  to  be  reminded  that  at 
about  the  date  of  this  letter  the  laughing  Jordan  was  pushed  from 
the  stage  to  make  room  for  her  dreary  tragedy  “ Edwy  and  Elgiva.” 
But  Kemble  could  not  save  it,  or  Mrs.  Siddons  “ dying  elegantly  on 
a sofa  out  of  doors,”  and  comedy,  in  the  dashing  person  of  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,  favourite  role  of  Woffington  as  well  as  Jordan,  soon 
drove  “ Edwy  and  Elgiva  ” to  that  over-populated  world  of  dead 
tragedies,  a dismal  Hades  indeed,  condemnation  to  which  would 
assuredly  be  a punishment  to  fit  any  crime  however  black. 

After  Mrs.  Jordan’s  death  several  apparently  authentic  stories  of 
her  ghost  having  been  seen  are  to  be  found.  Mr.  Boaden’s  assevera- 
tion that  he  met  her  outside  a bookseller’s  in  the  Strand  might 
inspire  a curious  picture  of  a long  line  of  bygone  actresses  coming 
back  to  revisit  the  scene  of  former  triumphs — 

A friend  to  all  in  misery  she  stood, 

And  her  chief  pride  was  placed  in  doing  gooa ; 

lines  which,  says  her  biographer,  “ poor  Savage  wrote  with  tears  of 
gratitude  streaming  from  his  eyes.” 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  one  of  the  many  witnesses  of  the  triumph  of 
that  extraordinary  career  of  Master  Betty,  world-famous  as  the 
Infant  Roscius.  To  read  the  evidence  of  friendly  critics  as  to  his 
talents  is  less  convincing  than  that  afforded  by  jealous  enemies  and 
detractors.  That  Kemble’s  retirement  was  hastened  by  the  wild 
enthusiasm  for  this  amazing  child  is  an  open  secret.  The  rivalry 
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was  fostered  by  the  caricaturists,  and  the  pleasing  plan  of  a circulating 
portfolio,  lent  out  for  the  evening  at  a small  fee,  kept  the  general 
public  au  fait  with  theatrical  polemics. 

Of  the  boyish  beauty  of  Betty,  Singleton’s  sketch  of  him  as 
Hamlet,  engraved  by  Bond,  is  a most  attractive  example.  On 
August  16,  “when  he  was  yet  a month  short  of  twelve  years  old,”  he 
was  announced  for  the  part  of  Osman  in  Aaron  Hill’s  tragedy  of 
“ Zara”  at  Belfast.  His  success  was  instantaneous,  and  accentuated  by 
a performance  next  night  of  a role  more  suited  to  his  very  tender 
years,  that  of  young  Norval.  “ My  name  is  Norval ; on  the 
Grampian  hills  my  father  feeds  his  flock,  a frugal  swain.”  This 
solitary  quotation  has  passed  into  the  language,  it  may  be  because 
Miss  Austen  mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  theatricals  at 
Mansfield  Park. 

The  tragedy  of  “ Douglas  ” is  very  ponderous  to  modern  ideas, 
though  it  long  held  the  stage  and  excited  wild  enthusiasm.  It  was  at 
Edinburgh  that  the  venerable  author,  John  Home,  proclaimed  to 
the  audience,  whilst  embracing  Betty,  that  the  character  of  Douglas 
had  never  before  been  given  as  he  had  conceived  it.  The  painting 
by  Drummond,  however,  makes  the  poor  lad  all  helmet  and  plumes, 
and  painfully  childlike.  Those  who  know  their  Thackeray  will 
remember  that  the  “Virginians”  saw  “Douglas,”  and  that  Theo 
Lambert  pointed  out  one  of  the  guards  weeping.  “ Where’s  Wully 
Shakespeare  noo  ? ” asked  a fervent  Scot  when  pit  and  boxes  shed 
tears  together. 

Even  J.  Jackson,  the  severe  writer  of  “ Strictures  upon  the  Merit 
of  Young  Roscius,”  allowed  his  Romeo  to  be  good.  He  censures 
smartly  his  Frederick  in  that  dismal  version  of  Kotzebue’s  “ Lovers’ 
Vows”  which  brought  the  “ Mansfield  Park”  people  to  that  “guilt 
and  misery”  described  by  immortal  Jane  Austen  as  “odious 
subjects.” 

There  is  quite  a library  of  Betty  books,  including  “ Lines  by  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple  ” of  most  fervid  eulogy — 

With  wonder  we  behold 
A youth  so  young,  in  tragic  lore  so  old. 

“ The  young  Rosciad,”  an  admonitory  poem  well  seasoned  with 
Attic  salt,  by  Peter  Pangloss,  is  in  a very  different  vein.  Actors  are 
furious,  authors  quite  as  angry,  for  new  plays  are  shelved,  and 

Many  a bard  remains  in  dudgeon, 

Supplanted  by  this  young  curmudgeon. 
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“ Pangloss,”  who  surely  must  have  been  one  or  the  other,  notes 
savagely  “ that  young  Roscius  will  have  realised  between  the  two  houses 
this  season,  including  benefits,  salary,  presents,  &c.,  the  paltry  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.”  Early  in  his  career  the  manager  at  the 
Birmingham  Theatre  cleared  a thousand  pounds  in  one  week,  three 
hundred  having  been  the  highest  sum  ever  before  received. 

Stephen  Kemble  especially  objected  to  Betty’s  Hamlet,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  himself,  famous  only  for  his  oft-quoted  ability 
to  play  FalstaflT  without  stuffing,  was  more  attractive  than  the  lithe 
boy  whose  grace  in  fencing  seems  the  best  plea  for  his  assumption 
of  a character  it  was  impossible  he  should  realise. 

Those  curious  in  the  evolution  of  the  art  of  acting  should  find, 
if  they  can,  a copy  of  “ Practical  Illustrations  of  Historical  Gesture.” 
This  book,  compiled  from  the  German  of  Engel  by  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  is  excessively  quaint.  The  notion  of  the  stage  aspirant 
gravely  learning  his  emotions  by  heart  by  the  help  of  illustrations 
is  very  ludicrous,  nor  is  “ Vulgar  Triumph”  at  all  the  most  difficult 
of  the  expressions.  “Suspicion,”  for  instance,  comprises  much 
business  for  the  forefingers,  whilst  “ Sublime  Admiration  ” has  to 
stretch  his  arm  out  in  a most  comfortless  posture. 

The  “ Dramatic  Souvenir,”  with  its  two  hundred  feeble  little 
wood  engravings  of  scenes  from  “ well-known”  plays,  offers  convin- 
cing evidence  that  no  form  of  literature  dies  sooner  than  a for- 
gotten drama.  “ Isabella,”  adapted  by  Garrick  from  a novel  by  the 
notorious  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  deserves  rescue  from  oblivion,  for  w^as 
it  not  in  this  part  that  Mrs.  Siddons  dawned  on  the  English  stage, 
to  be  henceforth  one  of  its  most  glorious  memories  ? A picture  of 
the  fainting  heroine  has  a suggestive  serpent  and  a sword  beneath  it, 
for  in  those  days  tragedy  was  tragedy,  and,  if  the  sublime  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  ridiculous,  it  was  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of 
the  author. 

Whilst  the  “ Tragic  Muse  ” w^as  the  idol  of  London,  one  of  its 
popular  characters  was  J.  de  Castro,  comedian,  for  thirty-eight  years 
in  close  connection  with  Astley,  the  founder  of  that  famous 
amphitheatre  described  perhaps  best  in  “ Sketches  by  Boz.”  Astley 
had  scored  a success  as  a dancer  in  Paris  only  second  to  that  of 
Vestris,  receiving  a gold  medal  set  in  diamonds  from  the  beautiful 
hand  of  the  ill-starred  Marie  Antoinette.  De  Castro  w^as  a Portuguese 
Jew,  and  made  his  mark  in  “vocal  and  rhetorical  imitations.”  His 
biographer,  finding  his  subject  thin,  pads  his  book  wuth  anecdote 
quite  in  modern  style,  frequently  losing  sight  of  “ our  adventurer 
for  entire  chapters. 
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What  he  calls  “scarce  advertisements”  for  March  1742  contain 
“His  Majesty’s  express  command  that  no  person  whatever  be 
admitted  behind  the  scenes  ” — that  is,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

“ ‘ Bickerstaff’s  Unburied  Dead,’  a dramatick  piece,”  is  one  announce- 
ment ; another,  rather  inexplicable,  that,  “ owing  to  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  King  Charles,  the  opera  ‘ Artaxerces  ’ will  be  given,” 
though  surely  the  execution  was  in  January,  not  March,  according  to 
historical  evidence. 

To  draw  attention  to  the  character  of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  superfluous, 
nay,  personal,  for  it  would  be  uncourteous  to  criticise  a living 
celebrity  among  those  that  are  deceased,  invidious  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  Mrs.  Davenport  and  the  long  line  of  successors  to 
the  part  that  has  never  yet  been  quite  hissed  off  the  stage. 

A view  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1804  is  interesting  when 
it  is  recalled  who  trod  its  boards  at  that  brilliant  period.  The 
“O.P.”  w^ar,  when  desperate  efforts  were  made  by  ballad-mongers 
and  caricaturists  to  induce  Kemble  to  restore  the  old  prices,  has  quite 
a little  literature  of  its  own.  These  fusty  volumes  have  their  value 
still,  as  throwing  sidelights  on  names  round  which  there  is  a halo  of 
the  most  indeterminate  of  all  fames.  We  may  handle  with  curiosity 
a paper-covered  pamphlet  labelled  “The  manner  pointed  out  in 
which  the  common  prayer  was  read  in  private  by  Mr.  Garrick,  for 
the  instruction  of  a young  clergyman.”  We  can  con  over  his 
directions,  many  of  them  so  admirable;  we  can  turn,  with  wonder 
at  his  daring,  to  his  wholesale  mangling  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare ; 
yet  we  cannot  catch  the  most  fugitive  glimpse  of  the  bright,  keen 
glance  that  tradition  says  put  his  Richard,  his  Hamlet,  far  beyond 
all  others  in  their  magnetism. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  in  his  lovely  elegy  to  Malibran,  says  that  the 
singer’s  voice,  so  thrilling  and  so  sweet,  has  “passed  into  the  nightin- 
gales’ throats.”  But  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  in  his  “ Ballade  of  Dead 
Actors,”  strikes  the  true  note  in  its  mournful  refrain  : — 

Into  the  night  go  one  and  all. 

The  writer  leaves  his  book,  the  sculptor  his  statue,  the  musician 
his  crabbed  score  alive  with  harmonies,  the  finest  actor,  the  most 
exquisite  actress,  can  but  leave  the  “ bubble  reputation,”  the  distant 
echo  of  a silvery  laugh,  the  tradition  of  a tear. 

ROWLAND  GREY. 
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MODERN  PSYCHOLOGVO 

Though  Abstract  Thought  is  out  of  date  in  the  practical 
world  of  to-day,  and  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  not  in 
fashion,  Psychology  still  holds  the  field,  and  is  a science  upon  which 
books  continue  to  be  written,  and  not  only  written,  but  read,  if  not 
always  understood.  Witness  the  success  of  Father  Maher’s  ^ late 
work,  recently  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science 
with  sympathy  by,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  very  writer  of  the  book 
now  under  consideration. 

Mercier’s  “ Psychology  ” is  written  from  a new  standpoint.  This 
standpoint  is  that  a knowledge  of  the  Normal  is  a condition  neces- 
sarily precedent  to  making  useful  researches  into  the  Abnormal. 
What  is  astonishing  is  that  so  obvious  a principle  has  nowhere  been 
clearly  enunciated,  if  ever  acted  upon,  before.  We  find  here  new 
views  freely  expressed  and  forcefully  insisted  upon,  if  couched  in 
language  sometimes  a little  lacking  in  style,  of  which  the  writer 
has,  however,  already^  shown  himself  to  be  a past  master.  Such 
views,  if  not  absolutely  correct,  are  nevertheless  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  any  hitherto  advanced.  The  only  fault  the  most  carping 
critic  can  fairly  take  exception  to — and  that  is  to  the  original  sin  of 
most  philosophers — seems  to  us  to  be  that  the  book  is  long,  while  life 
is  short,  and  that  of  making  many  books  on  this  subject  there  has 
been  of  late  no  end. 

Psychology  is  now  no  longer  the  Science  of  the  Soul,  but  that  of 
Psychic  phenomena.  If  introspection  vras  the  old  method,  observa- 
tion and  experiment  have  now  taken  its  place.  Psychology  never 
got  divorced  from  Metaphysics  until  the  time  of  Spencer,  Bain  and 
Taine,  who  not  only  together  effected  this  change,  but  also,  each 
after  his  fashion,  appealed  directly  to  physiological  results.  Psychic 
phenomena  were  now  for  the  first  time  shown  to  have  always  a 

* Psychology — Normal  and  Morbid,  by  Chadcs  Mercier,  pp.  518  + xvi.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  & Co.,  London.  1901. 

- Psychology — Empirical  and  Rational,  by  M.  Maher.  Longmans. 

^ Asm  Sanity  and  Insanity.  Walter  Scott,  London.  1890. 
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physical  correlative,  “ Un  concomitant  cerebral  qui  leur  correspond, 
et  dont  il  est  la  condition  essentielle.”  The  phenomena  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  were  shown  by  Leibnitz  to  be  the  origin  of  those 
of  conscience.  It  now  began  to  be  seen  that  the  action  of  the  brain, 
cerebral  localisation,  sensation,  inhibitory  phenomena,  the  pace  of 
nerve  transmission,  and  the  like  were  matters  in  especial  with  which 
Psychology  had  to  deal.  Then  came  attempts  to  measure  and  ta 
calculate  with  reference  to  mental  facts,  and  thus  arose  the  twa 
sciences  of  Psychophysics  and  Psychometry,  which  are  now  rightly 
held  to  constitute  the  more  important  parts  of  Psychology. 

Fechner  (i860),  in  his  “Elemente  der  Psychophysik,”  was  the 
first  true  psychologist ; and  he  was  followed  in  1874  by  Wundt,  in 
his  “ Grundziige  der  physiologischen  Psychologie,”  which  has  now 
passed  into  many  editions.  Two  years  afterwards  Ribot  founded  his 
“ Revue  Philosophique,”  which  the  French  think  gave  the  start  to 
“ Mind,”  “ Brain,”  and  Arenarius’s  German  publication.^ 

In  1875  Wundt  founded  at  Leipsic  the  first  laboratory  of  physio- 
logical psychology,  which  gave  impetus  to  those  since  started  in 
other  countries.  It  is  from  it  that  “ Philosophische  Studien  ” 
emanated,  in  which  reports  appear  of  psychic  processes  studied  by 
the  same  kind  of  expeiim.ents  that  are  in  use  in  physiology.  This 
science  is,  in  fact,  the  Science  of  Man,  and  includes  social  science, 
education,  and  criminology,  a science  to  which  in  fact  nihil  hiimani 
is  foreign.  Each  W'orker  in  this  field  approaches  the  v;ide  subject 
that  Dr.  Mercier  has  made  his  own  from  a different  point  of  view, 
and  in  so  doing  accurate  note  must  be  taken  of  his  proper  personal 
equation.  Our  author,  as  a doctor  and  still  more  an  alienist,  is  thus 
well  entitled  to  a careful  hearing  when  he  traces  the  wanderings  of 
the  abnormal  from  the  normal,  of  which  he  seeks  to  measure  with 
scientific  precision  the  various  curves,  and  often  apparently  with 
marked  success.  Dr.  Mercier  starts  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  writer  on  Psychology  to  show'  what  a delusion  is,  and 
how  it  differs  from  a normal  state  of  mind,  in  what  w’ay  it  arises,  and 
its  many  forms.  It  is  little  matter  for  wonder,  then,  if  perfect  con- 
sistency is  not  ahvays  to  be  found  in  his  five  or  six  hundred  pages, 
so  many  of  which  deal  with  disorders  of  mind  that  have  never  before 
been  correlated  with  their  normal  types.  The  w'riter’s  forcible  excuse 
for  this,  which  w'e  hold  to  be  in  the  fullest  degree  admissible,  is  that 
his  has  been  the  “ axe  of  the  pioneer,”  the  “plane  and  sandpaper  of 
a subsequent  investigator,”  merely  polishing,  if  perhaps  perfecting, 
the  handiwork  of  a predecessor. 

1 Vierleljalirschrift  fiir  'ivissenschaftlichc  rhilosopue. 
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No  such  apology  is  needed.  The  work  done  is  a “ monumentum 
aere  perennius,  quod  non  fuga  temporum  possit  diruere.”  For  is  not 
his  account  of  the  reasoning  processes  both  novel  and  also  true  ? Since 
Aristotle’s  day,  has  not  the  syllogism  been  accepted  as  the  sole  method 
of  reasoning?  If  of  late  psychologists  have  had  from  time  to  time 
dim  doubts  of  its  absolute  efficacy,  no  one  before  him  has  ever  formu- 
lated any  other  mode  of  reasoning.  To  him  it  has  been  left  to 
propound  the  truth  that  there  are  besides  it  four  or  five  primary  forms 
of  thought.  This  is  the  main  novelty  in  the  book,  and  it  is  by  this 
that  it  must  stand  or  fall.  The  subject  of  Thought  takes  up  half 
the  pages,  and  the  Faults  of  Thinking,  Belief,  Probability,  and  the 
Faults  of  Belief  are  its  most  absorbing  sections.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  him  who  is  afraid  of  hard  reading  to  begin  with  the 
chapter  on  Probability,  which  will  probably  carry  him  on  to  and 
prepare  him  for  that  on  Pleasure  and  Pain,  which  includes  a 
plausible  and  practical  solution  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  also  to 
others  on  Belief  and  its  Errors,  Memory  and  the  Subject-Conscious- 
ness. All  these  are  of  the  highest  interest,  as  also  are  those  on 
Faith  and  Authority.  But,  after  all,  we  hold  the  Logical  section  to 
be  the  pearl  of  greatest  price  in  this  casket  of  philosophical  gems ; 
and  it  affords  matter  for  deep  regret  that  in  a kodak  review  like 
the  present  no  reproduction  thereof,  however  limited,  is  possible. 
The  book  itself  can  alone  speak  thereon,  and  it  does  speak  lucidly, 
if  not  with  the  writer’s  wonted  especial  graces  of  style ; for  style  in 
such  subject-matter  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  be  uniformly  observed. 
Flashes  there  are  here  and  there  of  great  brilliancy,  nor  is  evidence 
lacking  throughout — however  the  writer  may  disclaim  the  same— of 
the  “ eagle-swoop  of  genius.” 

To  conclude  this  all  too  imperfect  and  summary  notice  of 
Dr.  Mercier’s  remarkable  production,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
review,  and  difficult  even  to  grasp  and  handle.  As  an  Institutional 
treatise  it  must  be  read,  marked,  and  learnt  before  it  can  be 
inwardly  digested.  This  can  only  be  done  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  trouble,  and  then — and  not  till  then — can  its  true  inward- 
ness be  rightly,  or  other  than  most  imperfectly,  apprehended.  As 
a tool  for  mental  culture  and  tillage,  its  handle — ihc  Index — dees 
not  render  it  as  easy  of  use  as,  we  think,  a more  complete  one 
might  readily  have  done.  But  even  to  the  mere  reviewer  this  fact 
stands  out  transparently  clear  : that  in  its  perusal  he  has  been  groping 
about  in  a great  work,  full  of  novelty  and  treating  of  new  doctrines 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  Moreover,  that  such  doctrines,  if 
not  absolutely  correct,  are  very  much  more  so  than  any  that  have 
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beea  heretofore  given  to  the  world  upon  the  same  subject-matter. 
To  our  view,  these  may  without  bias  or  exaggeration  be  described 
as  being,  metaphorically  speaking, 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearls. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 

Ail  scattered 

throughout  this  magmtm  opus^  properly  so  called,  to  which  we 
heartily  wish  God-speed.  For  “ a good  book  ” like  this  “ is  the 
precious  life  blood  of  a master  spirit  imbalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a life  beyond  life.”  ^ 

A R.  WHITEWAY. 


' Milton,  Areopagitica 
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The  Shakespeare-Bacon  Controversy. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  contro- 
versy I have  held  aloof  from  the  subject.  Both  here  and 
elsewhere  I have  discouraged  controversy  on  a question  which, 
like  some  mysteries  of  primitive  worship,  ophidian  and  other, 
seemed  to  point  in  the  direction  of  madness.  When  now  I find  a 
man  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties  so  close  and  keen  as  those 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  the  author  among  other  matter  of  “ The 
New  Republic  ” and  much  philosophical  argument,  treating  seriously 
the  question  of  the  Baconian  cypher,  I scarcely  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  That  Bacon  was  keenly  interested  in  cyphers  is 
well  known.  In  his  “ De  Augraentatione  Scientiarum  ” he  deals 
with  them  at  some  length,  and  he  describes  a special  cypher  which, 
as  he  states,  he  devised  in  his  own  youth  when  in  Paris,  and 
which  he  judged  “ not  worthy  to  be  lost,”  holding  it  to  contain 
“ the  highest  degree  of  cypher.”  This  “ Bi-literal  Cypher  ” he 
is  at  some  pains  to  describe,  a process  in  which  I shall  not  follow 
his  example.  The  name,  as  Mr.  Mallock  shows,  is  a misnomer,  the 
cypher  not  necessarily  involving  the  use  of  letters,  since  signs  answer 
equally  well.  The  whole  is,  in  fact,  a species  of  Morse  Code,  simple 
enough  for  ordinary  comprehension,  and  fully  explained  by  Mr. 
IMallock  in  the  December  “ Nineteenth  Century.” 

Bacon  the  Self-alleged  Son  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  application  of.  this  cypher  to  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
began  naturally  in  America.  A Mrs.  Gallup,  studying  in 
England,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Ovren,  the  word-cypher,  a perfectly  different 
thing— there  are,  w^e  are  told,  six  cyphers  in  Shakespeare—  noted  in 
Bacon  the  description  of  this  bi-literal  cypher,  as,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  I will  call  it,  and  strove  to  trace  its  influence  in 
Shakespeare.  The  result  of  her  investigations  was  to  show,  to  her 
satisfaction,  that  Bacon,  by  means  of  two  different  founts  of  type, 
confided  to  the  astute  student  of  the  First  Folio  the  secret  of  his  life. 
The  revelation,  I must  state,  is  wholly  typographical,  and  might  as 
well  have  been  made  in  one  book  as  in  another.  It  can  best — and, 
so  far  as  Shakespeare  is  concerned,  only— be  studied  in  the  First  Folio, 
and  is  not  even  to  be  traced  in  Booth’s  reprint — which  edition,  for 
practical  purposes,  I generally  use.  In  facsimile  reprints,  one  of 
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wliich  I have  consulted  in  vain,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  have 
found  it.  What  does  the  reader  suppose  is  the  “ perilous  stuff " 
which  Bacon,  anticipating  Pepys,  took  this  strange  rnd  inconceivable 
method  of  conveying  ? I may  not  answer  in  full,  reasons  of  space 
prohibiting.  It  is,  however,  to  the  effect  that  he,  Bacon,  was  the 
son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  a private  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  The 
Queen  admitted  to  him,  he  said,  in  a fit  of  anger,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  that  she  was  his  mother,  and  that  she  had 
espoused  Leicester  secretly  in  the  Tower  during  their  joint  confine- 
ment previous  to  her  accession.  For  political  reasons  the  youth  was 
confided  to  Anne  and  Nicholas  Bacon  to  be  educated,  the  Queen 
being  determined  never  to  own  him.  To  have  breathed  a word  of 
this  would  have  involved  his  certain  destruction,  so  Bacon — acting 
himself,  presumably,  as  a compositor — confided  it  to  the  First  Folio 
Shakespeare. 

Bacon  said  to  Claim  Authorship  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays. 

Romance  or  mystery  did  not  end  here.  Bacon  was  not  the 
only  offspring  of  these  secret  nuptials.  Essex  was  his 
younger  brother.  During  his  stay  in  Paris  Bacon  was  the  favoured 
lover  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  eight  years  his  senior,  the  wife  of 
Henri  IV.  Steps  were  taken  with  a view  to  her  divorce  from  the 
monarch  and  her  marriage  with  him.  In  this  romantic  attachment  is 
found  the  suggestion  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  which  he  long  after- 
wards wrote  in  order  to  commemorate  it.  As  the  biliteral  cypher 
supports  the  word-cypher,  it  follows,  if  we  accept  what  is  now 
advanced,  that  we  must  in  very  sooth  attribute  to  Bacon  the  whole 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  as  well  as  Burton’s  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ” 
and  other  works  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century.  Mr. 
Mallock  has  prosecuted  his  own  researches  with  a certain  amount  of 
success,  though  many  of  the  letters  continue  to  baffle  him.  He 
holds  it,  however,  to  be  almost  inconceivable  that  multiplied  co- 
incidences such  as  these  can  be  the  work  of  chance,  or  that  they  can 
originate  otherwise  than  in  the  fact  t’nat  “ in  certain  pages  a biliteral 
cypher  exists.” 

A Rejection  of  Bacon’s  Claim. 

IPIAVE  set  the  matter  timidly  and  inadequately  before  my  readers, 
but  there  shall  be  no  timidity  in  my  utterance  concerning  it. 
With  regard  to  Bacon’s  birth  and  adventures,  I will  leave  the  matter 
to  the  decision  of  better  scholars  than  myself — and  such  abound, 
'fhat  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare’s  plays  is  an  idea  I scout.  At  the  risk 
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of  being  classed — justly,  in  this  case— with  those  who  will  not  believe 
though  one  come  from  the  dead,  I reject  the  idea  with  scorn  and 
mirth.  Internal  evidence  alone  disproves  the  possibility.  Some 
day,  when  further  developments  arise,  I may  discuss  the  matter  from 
this  point.  In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  of  cypher  experts  and  pro- 
fessors, I say  that  if,  directly  or  indirectly,  Bacon  claims  the  author- 
ship of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Bacon  is  an  unveracious  braggart. 

The  Hoopoe. 

SCARCELY  a month  passes  without  bringing  with  it  a record  of 
the  wanton  destruction  of  bird  life  by  self-styled  sportsmen  or 
naturalists,  who,  instead  of  doing  penance  for  their  iniquities,  boast 
in  the  local  newspapers  of  their  skill — or  shall  I say  their  prowess  ? 
Among  occasional  visitors  to  our  shores,  whicL  but  for  the  Cockney 
sportsman  w’ould  become  a permanent  habitant  of  our  woodlands^ 
is  the  hoopoe,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  European  birds.  I use  the 
term  “ Cockney”  advisedly,  since  the  man  guilty  of  shooting  creatures 
of  this  class,  though  he  be  a resident  in  the  country,  and  even  a holder 
of  broad  acres,  is,  so  far  as  sport  is  concerned,  a Cockney  at  heart* 
Once  more  I hear  of  a hoopoe  which  was  seen  in  Norfolk,  and  once 
more  a man,  who  by  his  address  should  be  a country  squire,  has  shot  it 
and  uttered  a crow  of  triumph  in  the  local  paper.  No  long  time 
previously  a Lancashire  clergyman  (!)  w’as  guilty  of  a like  atrocity, 
and  was  deservedly  called  over  the  coals  for  his  crime.  A resident 
now  in  towns,  my  opportunities  of  seeing  rare  birds  are  few,  and  half 
a century  has  past  since  I have  seen  a hoopoe,  once  almost  a familiar 
object.  P'rom  naturalists  I learn  that  persistent  efforts  are  made  by 
the  bird  to  settle  here,  and  that  the  result  is  in  every  instance  a 
failure.  In  the  case  of  women  who  seek  to  deck  themselves  in  the 
feathers  or  the  carcasses  of  birds  I have  learnt  that  appeal  is  hope- 
less. Vanity  is  one  of  the  cruellest  of  passions— perhaps  the 
cruellest  of  all — and  our  belles  dajnes  are  almost  all  dames  sans 
merci.  A collector  or  a sportsman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a man,  and 
not  wholly  inaccessible  to  reason  or  humanity.  I would  fain,  then, 
appeal  to  him  not  to  denude  our  country  of  all  bird  life  except  such 
as  by  rapidity  of  propagation  defies  extermination.  The  hoopoe 
is  a friend  to  the  farmer,  and  is  guiltless  of  the  crimes  with  which 
he  is  charged.  What  is  most  needed  is  that  country  people  should 
receive  some  elementary  instruction  in  natural  history.  An  everr 
better  remedy  would  be  more  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of 
bird  life.  But,  alas ! our  legislators  are,  as  a rule,  on  the  side  of  the 
destroyer.  sylvanus  urban. 
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A CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE, 


By  Katherine  Sylvester. 

“ A ND  I do  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs. , Mrs. the 

speaker  paused  interrogatively. 

“ Gilfillan,”  replied  her  interlocutor,  with  enough  of  hesitation  to 
mark  an  instinctive  reluctance  to  parting  with  the  secret  of  her 
surname  to  this  acquaintance  of  five  minutes’  standing. 

“ Well,  Mrs.  Gilfillan,”  resumed  the  other,  glibly,  “ I do  assure 
you  there’s  not  a corner  of  any  floor  in  my  house  off  which  you 
might  not  eat  a meal,  nor  a dish-cloth  of  mine  with  which  you 
would  hesitate  to  wash  your  face  ! ” 

“ You  must  be  a remarkable  housekeeper  1 ” The  tone  of  the 
speaker  held  little  enthusiasm,  but  her  face  twinkled.  She  adjusted 
her  eye-glass  and  turned  to  examine  more  closely  the  specimen 
of  British  maternity  who  had  drawn  up  a chair  beside  her  in  the 
hotel  drawing-room.  She  saw  before  her  a large  woman  of  almost 
grotesque  plainness,  dressed  expensively  in  shot  silk  with  heavy  gold 
ornaments  about  the  neck  and  wrists. 

“ Oh,  there’s  nothing  so  very  remarkable  about  my  house- 
keeping,” she  said,  making  a gesture  in  affected  denial  of  the  other’s 
complimentary  suggestion.  “ Only  ’’—here  she  dropped  into  a 
confidential  tone— I’m  one  of  those  who  don’t  mind  putting  my 
own  shoulder  to  the  wheel — ivith  the  bii?tds  dow?i,  of  course^  for  we  of 
the  professional  class  must  keep  up  appearances  or  die.  No  one 
would  guess,  now,  who  meets  me  out  of  an  evening,  fresh  as  a daisy 
and  better  dressed  than  women  with  twice  our  income,  that  I’ve 
been  up  and  about  since  cock-crow,  running  after  the  servants — the 
lazy  huzzies  1— saving  here  and  scraping  there ; trying  always  to 
make  silk  purses  out  of  sows’  ears.” 
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“ What  extraordinary  women  some  men  do  marry  ! ” was  Mrs. 
Gilfillan’s  inward  comment.  But  she  answered  in  hypocritical 
obedience  to  the  look  and  smile  that  challenged  compliment : “ You 
are  like  the  woman  in  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs  j you  are  a crown 
to  your  husband,  and  he  should  be  both  proud  and  grateful ! ” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it  ! ” returned  Mrs.  Gilfillan’s  new  acquaintance 
shaking  her  head  vigorously.  “ The  men  may  know  how  to  make 
the  money,  but  they  don’t  understand  the  way  to  spend  it,  and  we 
poor  wives  must  expect,  I suppose,  to  be  jeered  at  for  our  economies 
and  scolded  for  our  necessary  outlays.  Now,  would  you  believe  I 
had  the  greatest  work  to  make  my  husband  bring  us  to  this  hotel  for 
a few  weeks  ? He  wanted  to  put  me  off  with  a fortnight  in  lodgings 
up  a back  street  in  Worthing,  or  some  such  hole,  and  us  with  a 
grown-up  daughter  to  flourish  about  too  ! Times  were  bad,  he 
would  have  me  believe;  as  if  a girl’s  looks  can  afford  to  wait  for 
good  times  ! Ah  ! here  comes  my  Dulcie  ! ” and  she  stopped  short 
as  a girl  stepped  into  the  room  through  the  open  French  window, 
and  came  towards  them  smiling.  She  had  picked  up  a stray  kitten 
from  the  lawn  outside,  and  was  holding  it  close  against  her,  her  fair 
head  drooping  lovingly  above  it,  while  she  murmured  soft,  caressive 
sounds.  A beautiful  girl  with  flower-like  tints,  and  that  air  of  arch 
yet  dignified  innocence  with  which  imagination  invests  the  heroines 
of  Scott’s  romances. 

Mrs.  Gilfillan  looked  from  mother  to  daughter  in  vain  search  of 
a likeness,  and  the  puzzle  on  her  own  face  deepened  when  the  girl’s 
eyes,  meeting  her  own,  shot  at  her  a bright,  quick  smile.  Where 
before,  in  time  and  space,  had  someone  smiled  at  her  so  ? 

“You  ’re  thinking  there ’s  not  much  of  me  about  my  daughter  ! ” 
remarked  Dulcie’s  mother,  who  had  been  watching  her  new 
acquaintance  with  some  complacency.  “ And  we  ’re  about  as  dif- 
ferent inside  as  out.  She  sits  on  her  cushion  all  day  and  sews  a 
fine  seam,  while  her  poor  mother  has  to  bustle  round  to  keep  her  in 
strawberries  ! ” 

“Mamma  !”  remonstrated  the  girl,  in  a voice  that  matched  her 
graceful  personality. 

“Well,  my  dear.  I’m  not  blaming  you  for  it.  It  can’t  be 
expected  that  the  people  who  decorate  the  world  can  put  themselves 
out  to  be  of  use  in  it.  Her  father  doesn’t  hold  with  me.  If  he ’d 
had  his  way,  he’d  have  sent  her  to  one  of  these  new-fangled  schools 
where  she ’d  have  ruined  her  eyes  and  complexion  over  books 
and  rubbish.  But  I set  my  foot  down.  I said  to  him  : ‘ Other 
people’s  daughters  may  need  these  things,  but  our  girl  can  afford  to 
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do  without  the  Higher  Education.’ — Have  you  any  girls?”  she 
questioned  suddenly,  without  this  time  pausing  for  comment. 

“ I have  only  one  son,”  replied  Mrs.  Gilfillan.  “ He  is  coming 
here  to-night.  At  the  end  of  a few  weeks  his  furlough  is  up  and  he 
must  go  back  to  India  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  leaving  me  solitary. 
We  are  alone  in  the  world.” 

She  spoke  softly,  glancing  down  at  her  black  dress.  The  other 
woman,  who  had  risen,  regarded  her  with  fresh  interest.  A greedy 
light  leapt  into  her  eyes  as  they  took  in  the  elegant  details  of  her 
personal  equipment.  “ The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
wealthy  widow  ! ” was  her  mental  comment. 

“We  shall  be  seeing  one  another  again  after  dinner,”  she 
remarked  aloud  as  she  moved  away,  her  daughter,  still  holding  the 
kitten,  in  her  rear. 

At  the  door  the  girl  glanced  over  her  shoulder  and  nodded  and 
smiled,  and  the  puzzled  look  returned  to  the  widow’s  face. 

Mrs.  Gilfillan  sat  after  dinner  in  the  hotel  vestibule,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  the  grand  style,  with  a plashing  central  fountain  and  statues 
set  among  palms.  Her  son  was  beside  her,  and  their  absorption  in 
and  enjoyment  of  one  another’s  conversation  indicated  a more  than 
usually  tender  quality  in  the  mutual  relation.  At  length  there  came 
a pause  in  their  talk,  while  they  sat  and  watched  in  silence  the 
smart  crowd  that  passed  and  repassed  them,  glancing  every  now  and 
then  at  one  another  in  humorous  appreciation  of  some  passing 
oddity. 

“ What  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl  ! ” 

Mrs.  Gilfillan  followed  the  direction  her  son’s  eyes  had  taken, 
and  saw  that  they  had  fallen  on  the  Maiden  of  the  Kitten,  who  with 
her  mother  was  making  for  where  they  sat.  Dulcie  looked  really 
very  effective  in  an  evening  gown  of  green  “ Liberty  ” silk,  above 
which  her  fair  head  drooped  like  a flower  upon  its  stalk.  The 
mother  was  all  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 

“ We  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere  ! ” she  exclaimed, 
with  an  intimate  warmth  of  manner  that  might  have  betokened  long- 
years  of  friendship.  “And  this  gentleman  is,  of  course,  your  son. 
I should  have  known  him  anywhere  by  the  likeness.  . . . Ah,  Captain 
Gilfillan  ” (a  recent  inspection  of  the  visitors’  book  had  furnished 
her  with  the  appropriate  title),  “ you  must  talk  to  me  and  Dulcie 
about  India.  We’re  both  dead  in  love  with  India ! Now  I must 
introduce  my  husband,”  she  continued,  twisting  her  head  about  in 
search  of  the  aforesaid  personage.  “ There  he  is,  trying  to  read  in 
this  wretched  light ! ” And  off  she  bustled  in  the  direction  of  a 
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neighbouring  window,  where  a man  stood  with  his  back  towards  the 
group. 

Something  familiar  in  the  aspect  of  the  stooping  shoulders,  in 
the  shape  of  the  grey  head  that  bent  over  the  newspaper,  set  the 
widow’s  heart  beating  and  drove  the  blood  from  her  cheeks.  A 
moment  later,  and  he  and  she  stood  face  to  face,  puppets  in  his 
wife’s  ceremony  of  introduction— -he,  embarrassed,  awkward,  but 
without  any  look  of  recognition— she  conscious  that,  through  the 
mist  of  sudden  tears,  she  saw  before  her,  changed,  oldened,  saddened, 
the  face  of  a man  who  had  once  been  her  friend. 

“Have  you  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Marchant?” 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  started  and  looked  quickly  up  at 
her,  narrowing  his  eyes. 

“ I knew  a lady  once  called  Catharine  Valliant.  ...” 

The  words  came  slowly,  the  dull,  even  tones  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  agitated  manner  of  the  questioner.  The  man’s  Avife  looked 
curiously  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

“ Ah  ! I see  you  are  old  friends  ! ” she  exclaimed,  in  a manner 
which,  though  sprightly,  had  a touch  of  annoyance.  “Now  w^e 
shall  all  be  comfortable  together.  I am  always  saying  to  my  husband, 
‘ How  small  the  world  is  ! ’ and  here  is  another  instance  of  it.  What 
do  you  say  to  our  taking  a turn  together  about  the  grounds  ? ” 

It  was  half  an  hour  later,  and  Mrs.  Gilfillan  had  resumed  her 
seat  by  the  fountain.  This  first  meeting  between  the  friends,  set  as 
it  was  to  an  accompaniment  of  Mrs.  Marchant’s  chatter,  had  not 
proved  a success,  and  the  party  had  soon  broken  up,  the  Marchants 
retiring  to  their  own  quarters.  Captain  Gilfillan  had  gone  off  in 
search  of  a game  of  billiards.  His  mother  had  opened  a book,  but 
her  thoughts  went  wandering  off  into  that  old  world  where  she  and 
the  man  whose  ghost  she  had  met  to-night  had  ridden  and  rowed 
and  shot  at  the  target  together  throughout  the  whole  of  the  golden 
summer  that  he  had  spent  at  her  uncle’s  rectory.  What  a memory 
of  sunshine  hung  about  the  time  ! They  had  been  constant  play- 
fellows— a strange  word  in  connection  with  the  sad  grey  man  who 
had  walked  in  lumbering  silence  just  now  by  her  side.  Playfellows 
were  they,  and  nothing  else  ? She  drew  her  brows  together  at  the 
mental  question,  flushing  slightly  ; then  slowly  shook  her  head. 
Nothing  as  far  as  she  knew — as  far  as  she  herself  w'as  concerned. 
She  had  been  conscious  of  vague  pain  at  his  sudden  disappearance 
from  her  world,  at  his  seeming  forgetfulness  of  herself  and  the  happy 
times  they  had  had  together.  But  all  this  had  been  coincident  with 
the  sudden  upspringing  of  new  interests,  new  emotions,  the  prelude 
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to  a crisis  in  her  own  life,  from  which  all  that  had  preceded  it 
appeared  shadowy  and  insignificant.  And  now  the  past  had  risen 
again  in  the  shape  of  a half-forgotten  friend,  and  the  old  painful 
wondering  doubt  had  risen  too,  with  a new  pain  and  wonder  added. 


“Was  that  old  Geoffrey  Marchant  I saw  you  talking  to  just 
now  ? ” 

The  man  who  stood  beside  her  had  been  her  neighbour  at  the 
table  d’hote  dinner.  She  had  not  now  heard  his  approach,  and 
started  somewhat  at  the  question. 

“ Yes.  We  used  to  be  friends  long  ago,  before  he  was  married. 
I have  never  before  met  his  wife.  Do  you  know  her  ? ” 

He  drew  a chair  up  to  hers  and  lowered  his  voice  to  a confidential 
whisper. 

• “ Can’t  help  knowing  one  without  the  other,  unfortunately. 

‘ Whither  thou  goest  I will  go,’  &c.  She  must  have  read  that  text 
into  the  marriage  service.  Talk  about  marriages  being  made  in 
Heaven  ! Why,  the  arch-fiend  himself  must  have  had  a hand  in 
this  one.  Such  a success  as  he  once  seemed  likely  to  make  out  of 
life  ! She’s  just  impossible,  that’s  what  she  is,  and  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  he.  It’s  taken  all  the  spirit  out  of  him — everything  that 
makes  the  struggle  seem  worth  while.  ...” 

“ How  do  you  account  for  her  ? What  does  it  mean  ? He  had 
such  subtle  perception — was  so  sensitive  to  beauty,  moral  and 
physical.  . . . ” 

“ Can’t  tell  you,  I’m  sure.  Put  it  down  to  human  inconsistency. 
I have  heard  it  hinted,  though,  that  he  married  her  in  a fit  of  pique — 
on  hearing  of  the  engagement  of  a girl  he  had  courted  through  a 
whole  summer  and  with  whom  he  believed  himself  to  have  a 
complete  understanding.  —Are  you  off  already  ? But  you  look  dead 
tired  ! — The  air  in  these  hills  does  certainly  take  it  out  of  one  ! ” 

All  that  night  Mrs.  Gilfillan  tossed  on  her  bed  in  a fever  of 
pity  and  remorse.  It  was  she  who  had  brought  it  about  then, 
this  ruin  of  a life — how  unwittingly  Heaven  knew.  She  could  not 
close  her  eyes  but  the  man’s  grey,  drawn  face  rose  before  her, 
alternating  with  the  picture  of  a former  Geoffrey  Marchant  as  he  had 
once  stood  waiting  for  her  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  sunshine 
had  filtered  upon  him  through  the  leaves  of  a willow,  and  his  face 
lighted  up  with  a quick,  bright  smile  (Dulcie’s  smile  of  this  morning) 
at  sight  of  her  coming  to  him  across  the  meadow.  He  had  seemed 
to  her  then  to  embody  the  spirit  of  youth  and  hope.  Had  her 
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short-sighted  eyes  seen  love  there  too,  what  might  not  have  been 
changed,  what  prevented  ? Oh  ! the  irretrievableness  of  it  all,  the 
impossibility  of  making  amends  ! Could  she  ever  be  at  peace  again? 
she  questioned,  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow  from  the  grey  light  of  a 
morning  that  had  brought  with  it  no  relief  from  pain. 

Mrs.  Gilfillan’s  original  idea  had  been  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
her  son’s  furlough  in  travelling  about  from  place  to  place,  but  it 
happened  nevertheless  that,  without  any  expressed  reason  for  the 
change  of  plan,  they  lingered  on  in  their  old  quarters  until  within  a 
few  days  of  its  expiration.  Perhaps  the  Marchants  were  the  reason, 
for  they  stayed  on  too,  and  the  two  families  were  much  together. 
As  far  as  the  widow  was  concerned,  the  intercourse  was  fraught  with 
more  of  pain  than  pleasure ; but  she  took  it  as  part  of  a deserved 
penance  that  she  should  daily,  hourly,  come  face  to  face  with  a 
trouble  which  she  held  to  be  of  her  making.  Further,  she  was 
upheld  by  the  consciousness  that  her  friend  derived  pleasure  from 
her  society.  They  had  long  talks  together,  echoes  of  old  talks,  of 
men  and  books,  as  they  sat  about  the  gardens  and  terrace  and 
watched  the  young  people  at  their  games.  Sometimes  his  wife 
would  come  and  sit  beside  them,  eager  to  wedge  in  irrelevant 
contributions  to  the  conversation,  till,  becoming  aware  of  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  unsuited  to  her  mental  constitution,  she  would 
relapse  into  a mood  of  sulkiness,  and  march  off  fiercely,  rustling  shot 
silk  skirts.  But  in  a general  way  smiles  predominated  over  frowns 
in  her  relation  with  Mrs.  Gilfillan  ; and  the  widow  knew  why.  Both 
were  watching,  but  with  very  different  emotions,  the  progress  of  an 
intimacy  that  had  arisen  between  Dulcie  and  young  Gilfillan — an  inti- 
macy that  owed  something,  perhaps,  on  the  one  side  to  maternal  tactics. 
He  was  her  chief  partner  in  the  outdoor  games,  in  the  evening 
dances.  He  brought  her  flowers,  and  took  no  pains  to  keep  the 
admiration  he  felt  for  her  pretty  person  out  of  eyes  which  he 
constantly  turned  in  her  direction.  In  the  light  of  his  near 
departure  the  event  assumed  the  character  of  a race  against  time. 
Would  the  remaining  days  suffice  to  bring  his  feelings  to  proposal  heat? 

The  onlookers  were  breathless,  and  cross-prayers  went  up  daily 
from  two  mothers’  hearts.  Poor  Catharine  Gilfillan  ! Her  son  was 
her  ewe-lamb,  the  pride  of  her  heart,  and  public  opinion  justified  the 
maternal  estimate.  She  doubted  whether  she  had  ever  met  a woman 
whom  she  would  have  held  worthy  to  join  hands  with  him.  And 
now  for  him  to  fall  a prey  to  what  was  little  more  than  a chance 
hotel  acquaintance — to  a vulgar  match-making  woman,  who  had  not 
spread  her  nets  for  him  in  vain  ! 
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About  Dulcie  herself  there  seemed  little  to  know.  She  smiled  at 
them  all  with  a smile  that  was  not  her  own,  and  stood  about  in 
becoming  attitudes  while  her  mother  drew  public  attention  to  her 
points.  It  was  enough  against  her,  in  the  widow’s  eyes,  that  she  was 
her  mother’s  daughter.  And  yet,  Catharine  reflected,  was  she  not 
also  the  child  of  the  man  for  whose  ruined  life  slie  held  herself 
responsible  ? Would  any  atonement  be  too  great — the  sacrifice 
even  of  her  son,  her  only  son,  on  the  altar  of  a vulgar  ambition  ? It 
was  this  consideration  that  later  on  made  her  regard  her  own 
passivity  in  the  matter  as  a moral  obligation,  though  she  still  gave 
her  prayers  a free  rein.  At  one  time  she  scarcely  knew  whether  the 
father  was  a conscious  spectator  of  what  was  going  on  under  his  eyes, 
or,  being  conscious,  took  any  thought  for  likely  developments.  But 
all  doubt  on  the  subject  of  his  feelings  in  the  matter  was  dissipated 
one  evening  when  he  and  Catharine  stood  watching  on  the  terrace 
for  the  return  of  the  young  people  from  a late  ramble  among  the  hills. 
The  dusk  had  fallen,  and  each  was  conscious  of  a feeling  of  relief 
as  the  two  familiar  shapes  emerged  through  the  trees.  Then  came 
her  son’s  voice  shouting  a greeting.  Catharine  waved  her  handker* 
chief.  Had  her  companion  seen,  she  wondered  with  a shudder,  the 
sudden  dropping  of  clasped  hands  that  had  preluded  the  shout? 
She  turned  to  read  his  face,  and  caught  him  looking  down  at  her  with 
eyes  that  held  a passionate  prayer.  Steadily  she  met  his  gaze,  then 
held  out  her  hand,  with  a smile.  There  was  no  need  of  any  words. 
He  knew  she  had  granted  what  he  had  sought.  Her  consent,  when 
asked  for,  would  not  be  withheld. 

For  two  or  three  days  following  this  incident  Geoftrey  Marchant 
wore  an  aspect  so  changed  as  to  elicit  much  comment  among 
the  other  guests  at  the  hotel,  most  of  whom  were  inclined  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  health-giving  properties  of  the  place.  There  was 
a smile  on  his  face  such  as  his  wife  never  remembered  to  have  seen 
there,  and  which  puzzled  her  even  more  than  it  did  the  rest  of 
the  small  community.  Catharine  saw  it  too,  and  felt  the  glow  of 
sacrifice ; though,  for  the  life  of  her,  she  could  not  leave  off 
praying  that  the  hope  that  had  given  the  smile  birth  might  never  be 
fulfilled. 

Geoffrey  was  indeed  almost  happy.  All  was  not  lost.  The  old 
wrong  was  to  be  righted  in  a way  he  had  never  dreamt  of.  Their 
children’s  love  was  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  yawned  between  her 
life  and  his.  And  he  rejoiced  even  more  for  his  daughter’s  sake, 
whose  uncertain  future  had  of  late  much  troubled  him.  Material 
advantages  apart,  what  better  fate  could  he  have  wished  for  her 
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than  marriage  with  Catharine’s  son,  who  seemed  to  Geoffrey  his 
mother’s  counterpart  ? With  such  a guide  his  Dulcie  must  needs 
put  fo' th  the  best  flowers  of  her  nature,  all  possible  evil  shrinking 
and  withering  in  the  sunshine  of  his  love.  But  it  was  just  this  train 
of  thought  that  brought  with  it  uneasiness.  He  was  haunted  by 
painful  doubts  and  questionings.  He  loved  his  daughter,  and  was 
proud  of  her  fair  young  grace,  but,  outward  things  apart,  to  him  all 
knowledge  of  her  was  a sealed  book.  Would  union  with  her  bring 
blessing  to  the  house  of  the  woman  who  still  stood  for  him  as  a 
symbol  of  what  was  best  in  the  world  ? He  thought  with  a shudder 
of  the  long  torment  of- his  own  married  years.  If  what  had  befallen 
him  should  befall  her  son  also  ? 

He  took  to  watching  Dulcie,  interpreting  for  good  or  evil  every 
trifling  word  and  gesture;  and  the  longer  he  watched  the  greater 
grew  his  uneasiness.  Sometimes  this  uneasiness  broke  out  into  open 
criticism  and  rebuke,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  Catharine  and  her 
son.  There  was  that  within  him  which  drove  him  to  sound  what  he 
felt  was  a note  of  warning.  Dulcie  on  these  occasions  had  not 
retorted,  merely  turning  on  him  wide  eyes  of  contemptuous  surprise. 
Mrs.  Marchant  had  scarcely  been  able  to  contain  her  irritation. 
“ What’s  come  over  the  man  ? ” she  asked  herself.  “ Can’t  he  see  the 
way  things  are  going?  It’s  just  like  him  to  want  to  cut  off  his  nose 
to  spite  his  face ! ” 

The  days  passed  on  till  within  a week  of  the  time  fixed  for 
Captain  Gilfillan’s  departure  for  India.  The  hotel  season  was 
drawing  to  a close,  and  the  proprietors,  to  celebrate  its  unwonted 
success,  were  getting  up  some  final  festivities  which  were  to  include 
a water  party  and  a ball.  The  actors  in  our  little  drama  felt  that  a 
crisis  was  imminent,  and  hearts  beat  faster,  each  in  response  to  a 
different  emotion. 

Dulcie  and  her  mother,  both  wearing  an  air  of  the  profoundest 
industry,  sat  over  some  costly  fancy-work  in  the  hotel  drawing-room, 
when  a whispered  communication  from  an  attendant  that  some 
boxes  had  arrived  for  them  by  rail  sent  them  flying  with  flushed 
faces  to  their  own  rooms.  Here  there  was  a feverish  pulling  at 
strings  and  tearing  of  paper,  and  the  contents  of  several  cartons 
(which  bore  the  name  of  a well-known  milliner)  soon  lay  spread 
about  on  bed  and  sofa. 

“ You  had  better  try  the  ball-gown  first,”  said  Mrs.  Marchant  in  a 
tone  low  with  excitement,  and  a minute  later  the  pretty  figure  of 
her  daughter,  clad  in  a charming  confection  of  rich  silk  and  lace, 
stood  revolving  in  front  of  the  pier-glass. 
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“ Beautiful ! Exquisite  ! Worth  every  farthing  of  the  money  ! ” 
murmured  the  mother.  “ If  that  doesn’t  do  our  business  . . . ! ” 

Dulcie  sat  down  and  proceeded  to  study  her  reflection  in  detail. 

“ How  crudely  you  do  put  things,  Mamma  ! ” she  remarked.  Then, 
after  a pause,  “ And  if  it  doesn’t  settle  our  business,  as  you  call  it,  I 
should  like  to  know  who’s  to  pay  Madame’s  account  ? ” 

“ Now,  my  dear,  don’t  go  suggesting  anything  so  disappointing  ; 
though  it  certainly  does  seem  odd  that,  with  all  the  opportunities  and 
philandering,  things  shouldn’t  have  got  any  further  between  you. 
Mind,  my  dear,  I’m  not  blaming  you,  but  don’t  you  think  a little 

more  encouragement  on  your  part ? You  know  I’m  the  last  to 

approve  of  forwardness  in  a young  girl  . . Then,  shooting  at  her 
daughter  a sudden  inquisitorial  glance,  “ I can’t  help  thinking  some- 
times that  you’re  not  giving  your  whole  mind  to  the  affair — that  you 
haven’t  quite  got  rid  of  a hankering  after  a certain  young  penniless 
fool  that  used  to  come  hanging  about  the  house  last  year  . . .” 

Dulcie  hung  her  head  and  began  tracing  patterns  on  the  carpet 
with  her  foot.  “ It  does  seem  hard,”  she  murmured,  “that  people 
who  suit  so  well  in  one  way  won’t  do  in  another.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Hobson  had  only  been  in  this  one’s  position  , . . But  don’t  be 
afraid.  Mamma,”  she  continued,  lifting  her  head  and  meeting  her 
mother’s  look.  “ I know  what’s  due  to  you,  due  to  myself,  and 
I mean  to  make  the  best  of  my  opportunities.  Girls  like  me 
can’t  afford  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  a misplaced 
attachment.  . . 

Mrs.  Marchant  rushed  at  her  daughter  and  administered  an 
embrace  as  hearty  as  was  compatible  with  a respect  for  trimmings. 

“ There’s  my  own  dear  girl  ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ I did  wrong  to 
doubt  you.  Now,  my  dear,  let’s  have  a look  at  the  water-party 
gown.  Ah  ! Madame  has  excelled  herself.  What  tints  ! What 
drapery  ! Mark  my  words,  it  will  be  the  water-party  gown.  He 
will  speak  to-morrow  at  the  water-party  ! . . . Geoffrey  \—you 
here  ! ” 

Her  husband  was  standing  at  the  door,  looking  down  at  them 
with  miserable,  angry  eyes.  How  long  had  he  stood  there,  how 
much  had  he  overheard,  they  wondered,  trembling.  The  pause  that 
followed  seemed  interminable.  When  at  length  he  spoke  it  was  in 
a voice  they  scarcely  recognised. 

“ Those  new  clothes,”  he  said,  pointing  at  Dulcie  and  then  to  the 
tumble  of  finery  on  the  bed.  “ How  much  do  they  cost  ? ” 

“ It’s  all  right,  Geoffrey  ! ” replied  his  wife  in  a tone  one  might 
adopt  with  a fractious  infant.  “ We  need  not  think  about  paying 
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yet.  Madame  is  content  to  wait  six  months — a year  even.  And 
who  knows  what  may  happen  between  that  time  and  this  ? ” 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  turned  to  his  daughter. 

“ Will  you  give  me  the  bill  at  once,  please  ? ” 

Dulcie  reluctantly  handed  him  a paper  that  was  pinned  to  the 
bodice  of  one  of  the  gowns.  Both  women,  with  heightened  colour, 
watched  him  as  he  examined  it ; but  there  was  no  change  in  his 
expression. 

“ Do  you  realise,’'  he  said,  slowly  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper, 
“ how  this  outlay  will  cripple  my  income  for  the  year  ? ” 

“ But  don’t  you  see,  Geoffrey,”  pleaded  his  wife  in  what  was 
meant  to  be  an  aside,  “ we  must  look  upon  it  as  an  investment,  and 
one  that’s  likely  to  give  good  interest.  If  we  want  our  girl  to  marry 
well,  we  must  dress  her  well.  Rich  men  don’t  take  up  with  dowdy 
girls  any  more  than  they  buy  pokey  houses  or  shabby  furniture.  If 
King  Cophetua  lived  nowadays,  he  wouldn’t  look  at  his  beggar-maid 
till  she’d  changed  her  rags  for  chiffo?ts.  . . .” 

But  her  husband  had  already  passed  through  the  door  which 
communicated  with  his  own  room,  leaving  the  women  alone  with 
their  discomfiture. 

For  some  time  they  could  hear  him  pacing  up  and  down  within, 
and  by  way  of  comment  exchanged  glances  half  afraid,  half  con- 
temptuous. They  must  have  pitied  him  had  they  been  capable  of 
realising  the  pain  with  which  for  him  the  minutes  were  laden. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  thought  to  descry  light  above  the 
blackness  of  his  horizon.  Now  the  light  had  gone,  and  the  clouds 
hung  thicker  and  darker  than  before.  About  his  wife  he  had  long 
ceased  to  have  illusions.  But  this  lifting  of  the  veil  upon  his 
child’s  unworthiness  filled  his  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflowing. 
With  the  new  knowledge  of  her,  one  course  alone  was  open  to 
his  right-mindedness.  His  problem  had  solved  itself  in  the  dreariest 
way. 

When  half  an  hour  later  he  re-entered  their  room  Dulcie  and  her 
mother  were  stowing  the  new  garments  in  drawers  and  cupboards 
with  a zest  that  betokened  restored  self-respect.  His  own  face  was 
haggard — a keen  observer  would  have  read  there  the  signs  of  a 
great  struggle,  but  there  was  no  consciousness  of  this  in  the  faces 
that  were  turned  towards  him,  and  from  him  to  the  paper  in  his 
hand. 

“ I have  brought  you  a cheque  in  payment  of  Madame ’s 

account,”  he  said,  in  a voice  he  tried  to  approximate  to  its  ordinary 
dull  level.  “ Please  see  that  it  is  forwarded  at  once.  And  ” — 
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holding  up  a hand  to  check  the  flow  of  gratitude  with  which  he  saw 
himself  threatened — “ under  the  circumstances  you  will  understand 
that  we  cannot  remain  any  longer  at  this  hotel.  I have  taken  tickets 
for  the  homeward  journey.  The  railway  omnibus  will  be  round  at 
six.” 

“Geoffrey  ! Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?  You  are  ruin- 
ing your  girl’s  prospects  ! Are  you  mad  ? ” half  shrieked  his  wife, 
while  Dulcie  stood  by  wringing  her  hands.  But  a glance  at  his  face 
made  them  realise  the  uselessness  of  an  appeal.  For  once  they  were 
silenced.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey. 


“ He  will  write,  depend  upon  it,  he  will  write  ! ” whispered  Mrs. 
Marchant  some  hours  later  in  the  railway  carriage  to  her  daughter, 
weeping  tears  of  shame  and  disappointment  behind  her  novel. 

And  the  widow,  who  could  make  nothing  of  the  sudden  flight  of 
the  Marchants,  kept  her  elation  in  check  with  the  same  thought. 
Surely  the  episode  was  not  closed — her  son  would  send  a letter  after 
the  beloved.  But  the  days  passed,  and  to  her  certain  knowledge  no 
letter  was  written.  Still  her  son’s  customary  spirits  showed  no 
abatement,  and  she  grew  to  believe  what  was  indeed  the  case,  that 
her  own  fears  and  others’  hopes  had  exaggerated  the  significance  of 
his  part  in  the  little  drama.  As  for  her  sacrifice.  Heaven  had 
ordained  otherwise.  What  could  she  do  but  bow  her  head  in  grati- 
tude to  its  decree  ? 
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SHAKESPEARE  AS  HISTORY. 

I. 

The  chief  hindrances  in  the  attempt  to  understand  history 
consist  in  the  fact  that  it  is  as  hard  to  realise  that  those  who 
are  dead  have  been  alive  as  that  we  who  are  alive  will  be  dead,  and 
in  the  impossibility  of  entering  wholly  into  the  feelings  of  others. 
Thus,  obvious  as  has  become  the  need  of  an  historian  making  exact- 
ness his  first  aim,  the  best  historians  are  often  those  who  are  more 
vivid  than  exact : vividness  is  itself  a form  of  accuracy,  and  the  imagi- 
nation, as  Mommsen  said,  is  the  author  of  all  history  as  of  all  poetry. 
But  usually,  if  we  desire  both  qualities,  we  must  turn  to  the  uncon- 
scious history  of  contemporary  writers.  The  necessity  of  first-hand 
evidence  for  facts  is  always  being  urged  ; the  same  method  is  the 
only  one  which  will  enable  us  to  grasp  as  clearly  as  possible  those 
mental  and  material  surroundings  constituent  of  life  as  life  was 
then,  to  us  non-existent. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  true  of  Elizabethan  England.  Life  was  never 
more  strenuous  than  then,  never,  therefore,  harder  to  be  realised  by 
those  born  later ; and  there  is  abundance  of  contemporary  evidence. 
Shakespeare’s  is  the  best  of  this,  altogether  historic  in  quality,  matter, 
and  form.  Simply  by  being  the  greatest  of  authors  he  is  an  historian, 
his  range,  and  truth  in  that  range,  epitomising  an  age  unsurpassed 
for  width  and  depth.  And  as  to  the  form  ; awakened  as  the  English 
were  to  a new  free  life,  their  character  impelled  them  to  choose  in 
their  pleasures  the  broadest,  most  strenuous  form,  and  of  all  forms 
of  Art,  Drama  is  the  greatest.  Give  movement  to  Painting,  to 
Sculpture  too,  and  colour  it,  unravel  Music,  speak  Literature;  combine 
all  to  represent  action,  and  there  is  Drama.  How^  popular  it  was  is 
shown  by  the  country  plays  which  Shakespeare  burlesques,  by  the 
w’ealth  he  acquired,  the  number  of  dramatists,  the  dependence  of  the 
Thames  watermen  for  most  of  their  living  on  ferrying  playgoers,  and 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth — the  first  theatre  and  licensed  company 
arose  about  1571,  by  1587  there  were  nine  companies,  and  by  1600 
one  small  theatre  to  every  17,000  people  instead  of  one  large  one  to 
every  100,000  as  now. 
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Shakespeare,  then,  by  becoming  an  actor-dramatist,  chose  the 
career  most  sure  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  people.  In  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  composed  sexual  verse  on  classical  themes  for  a 
nobleman  to  read,  consciously,  yet  spontaneously,  pleasing,  in  the 
customary  way,  that  he  might  live,  did  he  rewrite  favourite  plays 
and  dramatise  familiar  stories,  reflecting,  as  he  wrote,  the  quintes- 
sence of  his  audiences’  thoughts.  The  deeper  one  looks,  the  more 
typical  he  appears  ; but  how  vividly  all  is  reproduced  may  be  made 
clear  by  a few  examples.  Falstaff  alone  might  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a social  history ; when  “ merry,”  he  wants  to  “ have  a play 
extempore”;  his  appetite  exemplifies,  what  all  foreigners,  lago  for 
one,  agreed  about,  how  far  Englishmen  were  from  recognising  that 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  dinner.  Ele  brings  to  mind  the  fairs 
by  resembling  “a  tidy  little  Bartholomew  boar-pig”  and  “the 
Manningtree  ox  with  the  pudding  in  his  belly  ” ; he  passes  for  the 
witch  of  Brentford,  one  of  the  many  popular  characters  with  whom 
the  plays  acquaint  us,  including  Robin  Hood,  the  dancing  horse, 
King  Cophetua  (there  was  a real  King  Cophetua  then.  King  Eric  of 
Sweden,  once  a suitor  to  Queen  Elizabeth),  Adam  the  Archer,  Herne 
the  Hunter,  and  Dame  Partlet,  the  notable  hen.  Above  all,  he  was 
“as  well  known  as  Paul’s,”  the  centre  of  the  Englishman’s  world; 
the  resort  of  debtors  and  masterless  rogues  (he  “ bought  Bardolph 
at  Paul’s  ”),  the  promenade,  the  news’-centre,  the  tailors’  show-room, 
a spittoon,  half  a brothel.  Near  by  was  the  “ Boar’s  Head,”  non- 
existent certainly  in  Henry  IV.’s  time,  but  to  an  Elizabethan 
audience  the  present  was  everything.  Moreover,  Falstaff’s  ally  in 
thieving,  the  inn-“  chamberlain  ” at  Rochester,  was  typical  of  a class, 
to  protect  themselves  from  whom  even  clergymen,  when  travelling, 
wore  daggers.  The  “ new  chimney  ” at  that  inn  was  also  a sign  of 
the  times,  and  Lord  Bardolph,  wishing  to  make  his  views  clear  to 
his  fellow-rebels  (and  the  playgoers),  uses  an  elaborate  building 
metaphor  as  appealing  most  to  the  people  of  an  age  when  building 
for  its  own  sake  was  a fashion.  How  they  furnished  their  houses 
we  learn  from  Gremio’s  description  of  his  “city-house,”  which, 
though  part  of  the  Shakespearean  Apocrypha,  may  be  used,  I 
suppose,  for  “ example  of  life  and  instruction  in  manners.”  On  such 
tapestry  as  his  were  the  sayings  of  the  copy-book  order  remembered 
by  Orlando  v/hen  he  compared  Jacques’  conversation  to  “right 
painted  cloth,”  or  pictures  like  that  in  Imogen’s  bedroom ; while  the 
arras,  hung  on  frames  to  avoid  the  damp,  was  far  enough  from  the 
wall  to  hide  Polonius,  and  even  Falstaff,  twice.  Details  so  small  as 
the  mention  of  knives,  but  not  of  forks,  are  significant,  the  former 
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being  introduced  about  1563,  the  latter  not  till  1611  ; and  reference 
to  both  carpets  and  rushes  as  floor-coverings  notes  the  substitution 
of  one  for  the  other — Queen  Elizabeth  being  the  last  sovereign 
whose  presence-chamber  was  strewn  with  the  latter. 

And  so  the  list  might  continue — the  early  marriages  at  early 
hours  might  be  paralleled  in  the  case  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  who 
was  a bride  younger  than  Perdita  and  married  Darnley  at  the  same 
time  of  day,  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  as  Claudio  refused 
Hero  ; and  so  on — until  there  was  found  to  be  but  one  notable 
omission,  that  of  tobacco,  which,  first  known  to  Englishmen  (1565) 
about  the  time  of  his  birth,  arrived  in  London,  as  a medicine,  near 
the  same  time  as  he,  when  its  use  became  so  general,  amid  violent 
satire  on  the  stage  and  elsewhere,  that  before  he  died  “ most  men 
and  many  women  ” were  “ tobacconists,”  and  dealers  in  it  as  common 
as  publicans.  In  the  matter  of  dress,  however,  Shakespeare  is  ample ; 
no  writer  ignored  it,  nor  could  ignore,  for  its  changes  were  so  rapid, 
its  extremes  so  incredible,  that,  as  Harrison  says,  “ You  shall  not  see 
any  so  disguised  as  are  my  countrymen  of  England,  unless  it  be  a 
dog  in  a doublet.” 

Another  pleasure  nearly  as  dear  to  them  was  sport.  But  to  show 
how  full  was  Shakespeare’s  sympathy  with  and  knowledge  of  that, 
one  must  borrow  from  one  of  the  best  books  written  about  him, 
“ The  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence.”  For  example  : “ Prospero 
sets  on  his  spirits  in  hunter’s  language,  by  names  well  known  in 
Gloucestershire  kennels.  Ulysses  compares  Achilles  sulking  in  his 
tent  to  a hart  keeping  thicket.  The  fallen  Caesar  suggests  to 
Anthony  a noble  hart  whose  forest  was  the  world,  bayed  and  slain  by 
blood-stained  hunters.  Titus  Andronicus  proclaims  a solemn  hunt- 
ing after  the  fashion  of  Gloucestershire.  Egyptians,  Athenians, 
Romans  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coursing  matches  of 
Cotswold.  Roderigo  of  Venice  and  Pandarus  of  Troy  speak  the 
language  of  English  sportsmen.  Theseus  hunts  the  country  round 
Athens  with  hounds  as  thoroughly  English  as  was  the  horse  of 
Adonis.”  Love  for  country  scenes  and  people  was  even  deeper  in 
Shakespeare  than  love  for  London.  Justice  Shallow  became  pro- 
verbial in  his  own  time,  and  equally  typical  are  many  more; 
Autolycus,  for  instance,  the  minstrel-pedlar-rogue,  who  robbed  his 
audience  while  he  sold  those  ballads  whose  popularity  is  shown  by 
Shakespeare’s  quoting  from  at  least  fifty-nine  of  them.  To  live  in 
London  then  was  not  to  forget  the  country ; citizens  had  gardens, 
and  in  leaving  the  city,  entered  the  fields.  Stepney,  Hoxton,  Islington 
were  villages ; the  theatres,  just  outside  the  walls,  as  much  in  the 
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country  as  the  Stratford-on-Avon  theatre  now,  and  every  slum- 
dweller  could  spend  a “ May-niorn  ” like  Lysander  and  walk  back  in 
time  for  work. 

But  to  look  deeper.  One  characteristic  of  the  age,  much  as  it 
changed  the  surface,  went  far  below  it  also : the  influence  of  Italy. 
Four  centuries  before,  English  archdeacons  having  been  sent  thither 
to  learn  law,  it  had  become  a regular  subject  for  scholastic  debate, 
“ whether  it  was  possible  for  an  archdeacon  to  be  saved  ” ? and  when, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  all  who  could  afford  it  went  there  for 
pleasure,  they  seemed  to  learn  nothing  but  to  “commit  the  oldest 
sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways.”  If  indeed  they  did  gain  more  than 
the  disillusion  of  “the  murderous  Machiavel  ” and  “ the  Neapolitan 
bone-ache,”  with  which  three  out  of  four  London  hospital  patients 
were  stricken,  it  was  not  that  Italy  had  grown  less  evil  with  time. 
The  fact  was  that  in  England  the  influence  was  mainly  a stimulant, 
its  course  controlled  by  the  receivers.  Travel  there  made  Wyatt  and 
Surrey  the  pioneers  of  the  literature  perfected  by  Shakespeare ; one 
Italian  was  literary  ancestor  to  his  “Arcadians,”  another  to  his 
sonnets,  and  play  after  play  reminds  us  of  the  country  of  the  Moor 
of  Venice  and  the  merchant  of  Venice,  the  harbour  of  family  feuds, 
of  Art  and  of  war,  of  love,  commerce,  and  learning.  M.  Taine 
traced  the  evil  influence  of  the  Italians  to  their  “ bad  and  false 
conception  of  man  ” ; the  English  conception,  let  Ulysses  describe 
in  describing  Troilus  ; — 

The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a true  knight, 

Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless,  firm  of  word. 

Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue. 

Not  soon  provoked  nor  being  provoked  soon  calm’d  ; 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free  ; 

For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows  ; 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 

Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath  ; 

Manly  as  Hector  yet  more  dangerous  ; 

For  Hector  in  his  rage  of  wrath  subscribes 
To  tender  objects,  but  he  in  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 


The  ideal  is  that  of  a soldier,  noteworthy  considering  that  the 
influence  of  war  was  as  powerful  then  as  Italy’s.  The  English  knew 
of  its  curse,  felt  its  benefit ; there  was  war  abroad,  inspiring  them  to 
whom  its  success  or  otherwise  meant  prosperity  or  ruin ; peace  at 
home.  Thus  although  from  1570  to  1616  there  was  really  no  fight- 
ing in  England,  men  were  rarely  seen  unarmed,  and  to  be  a soldier 
was,  not  a profession,  but  an  “ age  of  man.”  “ Rumour,”  in 
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Henry  IV.,”  is  probably  a descendant  of  Vergil’s  “ Fama,”  but  his 
business  is  not,  like  hers,  general,  but  to 

Speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity 
Under  the  smile  of  safety  wounds  the  world. 

And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I 
Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence. 

Whiles  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief. 

Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war 
And  no  such  matter  ? 

And  as  we  read  the  plays  we  grow  familiar  with  “ cutting  foreign 
throats,  with  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,”  with  leaden 
bullets  and  bows,  pikes  and  “ gun-stones,”  fighting  generals,  embez- 
zling captains,  the  pressed  ex-criminal  “ soldier,  rough  and  hard  of 
heart,  with  conscience  wide  as  hell,”  prisoners  murdered,  cities 
sacked,  sons  of  war  like  Enobarbus,  Fluellen  and  Pistol,  and  crippled 
“ ragamuffins,”  “ who  are  for  the  town’s  end,  to  beg  during  life.” 

But  gentlemen,  returning  to  a land  of  peace,  find  that  when 
“ war-thoughts  Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms  Come 
thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires.”  It  was  a sign  of  civilisation  in 
Homer’s  Greeks,  says  Lessing,  that,  unlike  the  Trojans,  they  could 
express  their  griefs  without  becoming  less  in  valour ; so,  in  sixteenth 
century  England,  soldiers,  as  Shakespeare  shows,  could  yield  to  the 
gentlest  influences  and  remain  among  the  best  at  war,  and  he  himself 
combine  force  and  delicacy  at  their  highest. 

List  his  discourse  of  war  and  you  shall  hear 
A fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music. 

Music  was  one  of  those  gentlest  influences.  Music-loving  rulers  had 
made  a music-loving  people,  and  given  them  peace  to  develop  the 
love,  for  music  is  a daughter  of  peace,  a universal  language  which 
out-Pentecosts  Pentecost.  So  far  went  this  love  that  it  could  be 
thought,  as  the  lines  beginning  “ The  man  that  hath  no  music  in 
himself”  declare,  that  without  a sense  of  music’s  beauty  there 
cannot  be  right  action.  Yet  it  was  better  loved  than  composed 
then,  despite  Palestrina  and  Tallys,  wherefore  Shakespeare,  while 
using  all  that  was  available,  most  in  his  latest  play,  set  his  own 
dramas  to  music  by  evolving  it  from  the  words.  He  does  not 
anticipate  Pope’s  contemporaries  “and”  let  “ten  low  words  oft 
creep  in  one  dull  line,”  but,  again  and  again,  makes  melody  with  a 
line  of  monosyllables.  Words,  indeed,  were  his  subjects,  20,000  or 
more ; his  source  of  coinage  illustrates  the  revival  of  learning,  their 
variety,  the  universality  of  the  age,  their  vagueness  of  meaning  and 
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his  irregular  use  of  them,  its  transitional  character  and  self-confidence. 
How  much  of  Elizabethan  history  is  latent  in  those  words  of  a 
servant : “ To  be  called  into  a huge  sphere  and  not  to  be  seen  to 
move  in’t,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully 
disaster  the  cheeks.” 


II. 

As  with  the  social  history,  so  with  the  political : expansion  is  its 
feature.  It  is  shown  by  the  places  Shakespeare  mentions ; all  parts 
of  Italy,  of  course ; Vienna,  Lapland,  Troy,  Sicily,  Illyria,  Iceland, 
Aleppo,  Athens,  Marseilles,  Bohemia,  Cyprus,  are  some  among 
many.  Benedick  offers  to  go  to  the  Antipodes,  the  furthest  inch  of 
Asia;  Prester  John,  the  great  Cham  or  the  Pigmies;  Othello  has 
travelled  past  “ antres  vast  and  deserts  idle.  Rough  quarries,  rocks 
and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven  ” ; the  merchant  of  Venice 
has  ships 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico  and  England, 

From  Lisbon,  Barbary  and  India; 

and  the  King  of  Naples’  daughter  dwells  “ten  leagues  beyond  man’s 
life.”  The  names  show  how  exploration  was  seeking  an  eastern, 
not  a western,  world.  It  was  the  attempts  of  Englishmen,  after 
America’s  wealth  had  become  known,  to  open  north-east  and  north- 
west routes  to  Asia,  which,  by  rediscovering  Russia,  brought  the 
Muscovites  here  who  are  laughed  at  in  “ Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.” 
But  how  terrible  the  risk  whatever  the  course,  we  can  guess  from  the 
frequency  with  which  tempests  modify  Shakespeare’s  plots,  from  the 
stress  he  lays  on  the  sea’s  power  to  harm,  and  from  the  fact  Gonzalo 
refers  to,  that  adventurers  used  to  lend  their  money  on  condition  of 
receiving  five  times  the  amount  if  they  returned.  Commerce  then 
was  half  romance : these  same  business-men  see  “ mountaineers 
Dew'-lapp’d  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  ’em  Wallets  of 
flesh,”  and  “ men  Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts,”  tales  incredible 
when  they  were  boys. 

Inseparable  as  commerce  was  from  politics,  the  merchant  being 
also  explorer,  diplomatist  and  pirate,  the  state-religion  was  equally 
so.  That  religion  could  be  otherwise  than  theological  was  even 
farther  from  being  grasped  then  than  now ; European  opinion  and 
their  own  forced  Elizabeth’s  government  to  profess  some  doctrine. 
But  their  main  object  throughout  was  “internal  peace,”  and  the 
subject  nominally  most  important  was  dealt  with  as  best  accorded 
VOL.  ccxcii,  NO.  2054. 
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with  that  object.  The  creed  allowed  by  Parliament  was  of  so  great 
a latitude  that  all  could  conform  to  it  whose  beliefs  were  not  extreme, 
contenting  the  majority  with  a religion  which  could  be  ignored  so 
long  as  they  were  loyal.  The  queen’s  contempt  towards  the  clergy 
was  imitated  by  the  laity,  many  of  whom  used  the  livings  in  their 
gifts  as  pensions  for  servants,  while  a number  of  “ the  basest  sort  of 
the  people,”  tinkers,  for  example,  were  in  orders.  Even  with  these 
whose  title  of  “ Sir  ” was" their  only  dignity,  there  were  not  enough 
clergy;  their  enforced  poverty,  therefore,  made  pluralities  a double 
necessity.  Their  position  being  such,  their  wives  were  not  likely  to 
be  of  the  best,  the  less  so  as  a change  of  government  might  render 
them  concubines  : they  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  serving  class.  The 
total  result  was  “ a general  contempt  of  the  ministry  ” which  Harrison, 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  gave  as  a chief  reason  why  the  Church 
remained  corrupt.  Turning  to  Shakespeare’s  few  ministers,  w^e  find 
them  people  to  be  slightly  amused  at  and  then  passed  by.  Sir 
Nathaniel  is  “ a foolish  mild  man ; an  honest  man,  look  you,  and 

soon  dashed a marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a very 

good  bowler,”  but,  in  playing  Alexander  in  a masque,  “a  little 
o’erparted  ” ; Sir  Hugh  Evans  is  such  another,  his  profession  evident 
only  in  a phrase  or  two,  as  when  he  mingles  the  137th  Psalm  with 
“ Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love.”  The  temporary  suppression 
of  the  theatres  for  sharing  in  the  “ Marprelate  ” quarrels  may  have 
disinclined  Shakespeare  from  alluding  to  the  Church ; in  any  case, 
his  references  are  few,  and  yet,  because  of  their  fewness  as  well  as 
by  their  tone,  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the  time.  So  also  are 
the  frequent  allusions  to  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha,  which,  like  those 
to  dogma  and  the  Puritans,  are  as  little  serious  as  offensive.  It  was 
not  that  he  undervalued  “ religion  ” ; Henry  V.  is  all  that  Troilus 
was  “ and  a true  lover  of  the  Holy  Church  ” ; but  this  was  the 
Roman  ChurcH,  whose  dignity,  and  subtle  combination  of  mystery 
and  logic,  are  shown  in  their  full  fascinating  strength  in  that  grand 
central  scene  in  “King  John,”  where  the  view,  not  distorted  by  hate 
nor  by  servility,  is  the  truth  about  an  enemy  overthrown  but  still 
dangerous  : while  bishops  like  Carlisle  in  “ Richard  II.”  or  Canter- 
bury in  “ Henry  V.”  are  full  of  the  spirit  which  created  the  High 
Church  party  in  Shakespeare’s  lifetime. 

Then,  as  to  politics  undisguised  : think  of  some  of  the  events  of 
the  seven  years  nearest  to  Shakespeare’s  arrival  in  London,  1583-9. 
Davis’s  three  Arctic  voyages  started  in  1585-6-7  ; four  times  Drake 
returned  from  showing  beyond  words  that  the  supreme  power  of 
the  age  was  that  of  Englishmen  in  a ship  ; then  happened  the  first 
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attempt  to  colonise,  the  issue  of  the  first  English  newspaper, 
“Holinshed,”  “The  Faerie  Queene,”  and  other  books  of  lasting 
value ; Giordano  Bruno  paid  his  visit  and  the  founders  of  English 
Drama  began  their  work.  The  fear  of  Alengon’s  marriage  with  the 
Queen  was  followed  by  his  treachery  at  Antwerp,  his  death,  the 
formation  of  the  “ Ligue,”  the  murder  of  Guise  and  of  Heniy  III., 
Henry  IV. ’s  accession.  Czar  Ivan,  Leicester,  and  Sidney  died, 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated,  plotting  against  Elizabeth 
was  continuous,  including  Babington’s,  which  led,  before  this 
period  was  closed,  to  his  and  Mary  Stuart’s  trial  and  execution, 
and  to  the  Armada.  Under  such  conditions  “he  is  but  a 
bastard  to  the  time  that  doth  not  smack  of  observation.”  The 
political  backgrounds  to  “ Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  ” and  to  “ The 
Merchant  of  Venice ’’are  well  known;  so  in  “Othello”  the  back- 
ground is  the  war  against  the  Turk,  familiar  to  a generation  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Malta  was  an  event  of  yesterday.  In  1596 
Ralegh  returned  from  exploring  the  Orinoco,  and  soon  after  Falstaff 
was  hoping  that  Mrs.  Ford  would  prove  “ a region  in  Guiana,  all 
gold  and  bounty  ” for  him.  When  the  well-born  bastard  in  “ King 
John,”  one  of  a series,  came  on  the  stage,  an  adventurer  was  finding 
favour  at  Madrid  as  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  and 
a late  viceroy  of  the  Low  Countries  had  had  an  emperor  and  a 
washerwoman  for  parents.  The  same  play  receives  double  meaning 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  when  (1595)  another,  mightier 
Armada  was  expected.  In  that  year  died  Amurath  III.,  who  began 
his  reign  by  killing  his  brothers,  to  which  Henry  V.  alludes  in  re- 
assuring his  brothers,  fearful  at  his  accession — “Not  Amurath  an 
Amurath  succeeds,  But  Harry  Harry ’’—just  as  his  entry  into 
London  after  Agincourt  is  compared  (1599)  to  that  Essex  might 
enjoy  if  he  came  victorious  from  Ireland.  Ireland  appears  a mere 
land  of  “ gallow-glass  and  kern,”  half-beast,  half-enemy ; Scotland, 
in  the  earlier  plays  hostile,  is,  after  1603,  civilised,  furnished  with 
kings,  assassins,  spies,  and  women  of  splendid  mind.  Wales  seems 
now  a place  on  the  way  to  Ireland,  now  borderland  betwixt  earth 
and  faerie,  inhabited  always  by  turbulent  humanity  whose  English 
bears  an  accent  which  still  survives. 

Leaving  details  for  forces ; why  is  “ Cymbeline  ” so  named  ? 
Because,  like  “ King  Lear,”  it  is  among  the  historical  plays,  witnesses 
to  the  people’s  share  in  that  interest  in  their  past  so  deeply  attractive 
to  the  scholars  of  the  day.  Again;  Machiavellism  entheorized 
diplomatists’  practice,  and  England  owed  much  of  her  safety  to  the 
efficiency  of  her  spy-system,  which,  begun  by  Cromwell,  had  been 
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perfected  by  that  great  epileptic  Protestant  Jesuit,  Walsingham 
Says  Ulysses  to  Achilles  : — 

The  providence  that’s  in  a watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold, 

Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps, 

Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost  like  the  gods 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 

There  is  a mystery,  with  whom  relation 
Durst  ne%'er  meddle,  in  the  soul  of  state ; 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to  : 

All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy 
As  perfectly  is  ours  as  yours,  my  lord. 

Under  the  Plantagenets  grew  the  theory  of  kings’  divine  right 
which  the  houses  of  York  and  Tudor  practised  ; the  privileges  used 
by  the  Long  Parliament  were  gained  under  Lancastrian  rulers. 
Elizabeth’s  reign  was  thus  a transition  period  like  Richard  II.’s,  but, 
owing  to  the  convinced  desire  for  peace  and  to  the  sympathy 
between  the  people  and  the  queen  who  had  been  at  their  head  while 
they  worked  their  way  from  ruin  to  welfare,  without  revolution. 
Yet  the  Commons  were  growing  resolved  to  share  in  the  government ; 
at  every  session  the  queen  ordered  them  to  abstain  from  debate  on 
the  succession  and  on  religion  ; at  every  session  she  was  disobeyed, 
and  her  misdeeds  finally  attacked  so  forcibly  that  breakable  promises 
was  her  only  refuge.  In  Shakespeare  we  find  equal  insistence  on 
the  semi-divinity  of  kingship  and  on  the  humanity  of  its  holders, 
on  the  need  for  kings  and  strong  ones,  on  their  ceaseless  responsibility 
and  on  the  dangers  of  supremacy  to  character  : it  is  Claudius,  the 
incestuous  murderer,  who  is  careless  of  danger  because  “ divinity 
doth  hedge  a king.”  If  the  “Richard  11.”  which  Essex,  wishing  to 
imitate  Bolingbroke,  had  acted  to  prepare  the  Londoners  to  support 
him,  was  Shakespeare’s  play,  it  was  ill  chosen,  exemplifying,  as  it 
does,  the  idea,  which  occurs  more  often  in  his  plots  and  words  than 
any  other  idea,  and  which,  its  truth  never  doubted,  grows  into 
knowledge  near  his  life’s  end  : — 

If  I could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 
And  flourished  after,  I’d  not  do’t ; but  since 
Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchment  bears  not  one 
Let  villany  itself  forswear’t. 

The  miseries  of  rebellion  were  evident,  apart  from  past  history, 
in  the  state  of  the  four  nearest  countries,  two  of  which  were  in  that 
state  habitually,  the  other  two  during  most  of  the  period.  England 
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was  secure  from  such  through  this  attitude  of  the  middle-class, 
Shakespeare’s  membership  of  which  by  birth  and  wishes  is  as 
evident  in  his  stage  politics  as  in  the  contempt  he  shows  for  the 
mob,  even  while  sympathising,  as  a man,  with  its  units.  The 
Tudors,  making  the  middle-class  the  core  of  the  nation,  were  repaid 
with  vigorous  patriotism.  Patriotism  then  meant  more  than  “ drinks  ” 
and  shouting : it  implied  continuous  fighting  for  existence  as  a 
nation.  Everyone  knew  it,  Shakespeare  most  surely,  who,  convinced, 
liow  justly  the  Spanish  State  Papers  have  shown,  that  nothing  finally 
could  imperil  it  but  such  “ subject-enemies  ” as  Henry  V.  had  to 
deal  with,  raised,  by  sheer  greatness  of  feeling,  that  narrowest  virtue 
nto  a faith  worth  holding. 


III. 

But  to  human  beings  the  history  most  important  is  that  01  the 
human  mind  : political  and  social  are  but  manifestations  of  it. 

All  European  thought  is  akin  to  one  or  other  of  two  systems, 
Greek  or  Hebrew.  Nearly  3,000  years  ago  the  latter  was  at  its  best, 
the  former  500  years  later;  500  years  more,  and  both  were  dying, 
both  about  to  be  reborn,  the  one  on  an  intellectual  basis  through 
Philo  and  Plotinus,  the  other  on  a moral,  through  Jesus.  Their 
followers  fought ; the  pagans  lost ; for  about  ten  centuries  European 
thought  was  merged  in  Christian  theology.  Then,  owing  to  the 
decay  inseparable  from  formalisation  and  to  the  attractions  of  pagan 
life  made  known  by  the  revival  of  learning,  men  were  feeling  that 
the  Papacy  had  departed  from  the  Bible  greatly  for  the  worse,  and 
that  there  was  more  in  life  than  either  spoke  of.  Over  acre  by  acre 
the  feeling  spread,  till  all  were  longing  either  to  return  to  the  Bible 
or  to  put  it  aside,  to  choose  the  Hebrew  or  the  Hellenic  view  of  life. 
To  the  Jew,  man’s  nature  was  evil ; to  yield  to  it  was  to  be  pursued 
by  an  inevitable  Vengeance  ; in  obedience  to  this  lay  the  only  guilt- 
less joy.  To  the  Greek  there  was  neither  good  nor  evil ; no  desire 
was  to  be  uprooted,  but  all  to  be  trained  ; harmony  was  their  aim, 
beauty  their  hearts’  desire,  and  their  humanity  their  pride.  Neither 
view  had  originally  been  known  to  the  English.  Formed  by  one 
race  thrice  invading,  they  had  felt  no  foreign  influence  except  that 
brought  by  the  third  band,  the  dying  away  of  which  during  500 
years  in  an  island  left  the  common  characteristics  dominant.  What 
they  had  been,  such  they  kept,  shaped  in  fights  with  sea  and  earth 
and  men.  Evenly  developed,  rating  necessaries  before  other  things, 
moral  rather  than  religious,  intellectual  whenever  intelligent,  energetic 
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to  brutality,  truth-loving,  self-confident,  slow  to  change.  Such  a 
character,  alert  through  the  effort  made  in  purging  the  church,  both 
tendencies  of  the  time  were  suited  to  expand  j that  they  did  so  we 
know,  clearliest  from  Shakespeare. 

Resemblances  between  the  Greek  dramatists  and  him  have  often 
been  noted ; of  words  and  phrases,  of  “ Macbeth  ” to  the  Orestean 
trilogy,  of  Margaret  in  “ Richard  III.,”  his  addition  to  the  old  play, 
to  a Greek  chorus,  of  “ Alcestis”  to  “A  Winter’s  Tale”;  the  plot- 
construction  with  the  crisis  in  the  middle  is  common  to  both,  and 
the  best  criticism  on  Sophocles,  “ who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it 
whole,”  applies  exactly  to  Shakespeare.  In  creating  character  he 
stands  supreme,  “ the  interest  in  the  plot  is  always  on  account  of 
the  characters,  not  vice  versa^  as  in  almost  all  other  writers,”  most 
expressive  of  the  Elizabethan  Englishman’s  joy  in  individual  life ; is 
he  not  there  in  harmony  with  the  people  to  whom  man  was  “ the 
measure  of  all  ” ? And  this  independence  was  trebled,  not  only  by 
the  discoveries  whereby  men  found  the  world  both  doubled  and  yet 
shrunk  from  creation’s  centre  to  a speck  in  one  universe  and  the 
world  of  thought  enlarged  as  much  as  the  material  world  diminished, 
but  also  by  the  Hebrew-minded  Luther’s  forcing  each  one  to  judge 
for  himself  about  the  All-Important. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused. 

Greek  self-trust  mingles  there  with  scepticism  and  faith,  the 
extremes  of  which  alternated  in  the  Jew.  “Hamlet”  is  indeed 
“Job”  rewritten;  yet  we  read  in  it:  “What  a piece  of  work  is 
man  ! how  noble  in  reason  ! how  infinite  in  faculty  ! in  form  and 
moving  how  express  and  admirable  ! in  action  how  like  an  angel ! 
in  apprehension  how  like  a god  ! the  beauty  of  the  world  ! the 
paragon  of  animals  ! ” Miranda  adding : “ How  beauteous  mankind 
is  ! O brave  new  world  That  has  such  people  in’t  1 ” though  through 
“The  Tempest”  runs,  like  the  Pilgrims’  song  through  “Tann- 
hauser,”  the  call  to 

Heart-sorrow,  and  a clear  life  ensuing. 

Even  in  the  titles  is  the  same  duality:  “As  You  Like  It,”  and 
“ Measure  for  Measure.” 

There  was  a resolve,  however,  like  Leonato’s,  to  be  “ flesh  and 
blood.”  Hence  sprung,  Saxon  grossness  helping,  that  lack  of 
reticence  which  distinguishes  their  ways  from  ours  even  more  than 
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their  openness  of  affection  between  man  and  man.  Mind  and  body, 
neither  seemed  shameful  to  them ; feeling  was  stronger  then,  con- 
ventions more  questioned,  than  in  most  ages,  and  in  any  age 
conventions  are  but  trifles  to  feeling  deep  as  Lear’s  or  Leontes’ ; so 
to  reproduce  such  feeling  needs  an  author  and  an  audience  to  whom 
thought  and  the  expression  of  it  are  to  be  limited  by  their  pos- 
sibilities alone.  Apart,  then,  from  the  filthy  drivel  inserted  in  the 
plays  by  “ the  pitiful  ambition  of  the  fool  that  uses  it,”  the  inde- 
cencies there  are  mostly  such  as  justify  themselves,  and  are,  besides, 
essentially  historical.  Decency  and  great  books  rarely  go  together  ; 
they  don’t  in  the  “Commedia,”  nor  “Wilhelm  Meister,”  nor  the 
Bible,  least  of  all  in  the  best  of  all,  the  book  of  Nature. 

Another  feeling  of  theirs,  weaker  amongst  us  than  amongst 
fourth  century  Athenians,  equally  the  result  of  that  vividness  of 
uman  life  which  also  causes  the  terrific  swiftness  of  the  action  in 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  and  “Othello,”  is  their  passionate  hate  of 
death  : 

To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod  . , . 

’Tis  too  horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death  ; 

a dread  whose  base  ludicrous  side  is  seen  in  the  tales  about  Queen 
Elizabeth  when  old  forbidding,  for  example,  the  use  of  “ coffin  ” 
as  a synonym  for  “pie-crust.”  Prospero’s  poetical  non-belief,  and 
other  such  “ thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,”  agree  rather 
with  the  vagueness  of  Greek  ideas  of  a future  life,  or  the  Hebrew 
lack  of  any,  than  with  the  Christian  hope.  Disbelief  makes  grow 
the  gloom  of  the  gloomy,  the  vigour  of  the  vigorous ; thus  was 
sympathy  with  the  Jewish  preacher’s  “ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ; for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest,”  lightened 
and  broadened  into  a great  love  of  action  till  death  was  almost 
forgotten  in  the  sense  of  the  glory  of  life.  Egmont  thinks  in  prison, 
“ Ich  hore  auf  zu  leben ; aber  ich  habe  gelebt,”  and  Edgar,  hopeful  in 
misery — 

World,  world,  O world 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 
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Between  these  two  extremes  might,  and  did,  exist  an  outlook  of 
genial  breadth,  submitting  to  reverence,  “ that  angel  of  the  world,” 
as  Bclarius  calls  it,  and  akin  to  that  firm,  sweetly  sane  morality 
which  Plato  shares  with  St.  John.  Its  triumph  is  in  the  latest  plays ; 
whence  its  firmness,  the  outcome  from  the  experience  of  all  vice 
which  informs  the  tragedies.  His  contemporaries’  thoroughness  in 
following  vice  is  revealed  in  the  thoroughness  of  his  probing,  most 
pitiless  when  directed,  as  in  “ Timon,”  into  sensuality  and  love  of 
money,  the  immediate  perversions  of  our  two  root-instincts  of  self- 
reproduction  and  of  self-preservation.  But  this  criticism  of  life, 
which  inspires  “ Cymbeline  ” wholly,  is  present  throughout,  always 
growing  ; how  subversive  of  all  irreverence,  orthodox  and  other- 
wise, is  the  meditation  of  old  Lafeu  : “They  say  miracles  are  past ; 
and  we  have  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  familiar 
things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it  that  we  make  trifles 
of  terrors  ; ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we 
should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear.” 

Changed,  however,  as  the  Saxon  mind  was  by  foreign  influences, 
they  did  not  subdue,  but  nourished  it.  And  that  because  of  its 
affinity  to  them,  wherefore,  by  being  so  nourished,  it  became  nothing 
but  all  the  more  itself,  all  the  more  effectually  since,  like  Shakespeare, 
unconsciously.  In  some  ways  the  Saxon  Renascence  is  mere  evolu- 
tion. Amid  daily  fighting  with  the  elements  the  race  had  become 
what  it  was,  and  no  one  can  read  Shakespeare  without  being  struck 
by  hfS  habit  of  ascribing  to  them  sympathy  with  human  affairs  ; 
never  did  their  thought  rise  higher  than  when,  dramatising  a tale 
that  arose  from  a storm-myth,  he  portrays  Lear  as  he 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 

The  to-and-fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

Similarly  typical  is  it  that  by  him  first  should  humour  be  shown  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  while  their  serious  love  of  music  was 
inherited  from  those  Germans  to  whom  the  consonance  or  otherwise 
of  their  shields  and  spears  predicted  victory  or  defeat.  But  their 
chief  heritage  was  that  honour  for  women  which  seemed  so  note- 
worthy to  Tacitus.  “ England,”  said  a foreigner,  “ is  the  paradise  of 
married  women ; ” the  whole  of  “ Euphues,”  a sure  authority  here, 
confirms  it ; but  Shakespeare  manifests  not  their  position  only,  but 
the  expansion  of  character  also  resulting  from  and  causing  it. 
Christianity,  in  civilising  barbarism,  taught  no  higher  ideal  of 
womanhood  : submission  was  all  its  counsel  to  them.  Two  occupa- 
tions only  seemed  worthy — war  and  prayer ; in  the  one  women  had 
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no  share,  in  the  other  very  little.  Knights  were  taught  to  defend 
them  and  to  be  chaste  because  the  implied  self-denial  was  holy,  the 
principle  being  that  on  which  Macaulay  based  the  Puritans’  dislike 
to  bear-baiting.  Where  peace  crept  in,  as  among  the  Albigeois, 
culture,  heresy,  and  honour  towards  women  arose  together,  but 
practically  all  the  tendency  towards  the  latter  allied  itself  with  the 
overgrowth  of  Madonna-worship,  the  beneficence  of  which  Mr. 
Rmskin  has  defined  in  “Fors  Clavigera  ” (letter  41)  with  enthusiastic 
exactness.  But  among  the  right  nation  at  the  right  time  the 
“ Virgin-Mother  ” was  supplanted  by  the  “ Virgin-Queen,”  whose 
eagerness  for  peace  procured  that  Surrey’s  lines  to  his  wife  should 
not  be  an  ineffectual  beginning,  but  should  herald  an  infinite 
expansion  of  themselves  in  the  works  of  him  who  seemed  bent 
to  excel  Dante  in  writing  “ what  hath  not  before  been  written  of  any 
woman.”  Dante,  in  this,  resembles  Columbus;  as  Columbus, 
mediceval  through  and  through,  died  in  the  belief  that  Cuba  was 
Asia,  discovered  by  him,  God’s  chosen  servant,  that  the  natives 
might  be  converted  before  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  so 
Dante,  enshrining  in  words  the  whole  mediaeval  spirit,  unconsciously 
makes  a discovery  as  glorious  as  his  countryman’s.  To  Beatrice  he 
ascribes  his  knowledge  of  things  divine,  and  when  the  ideals  he 
illuminates  had  been  thrown  away,  and  new  ideals,  infinitely  broader, 
and  by  that  greater  breadth,  infinitely  more  glorious,  came  to  be 
expanded  to  their  full  vastness  by  Shakespeare,  the  incarnation  of 
them,  it  is  part  of  this  successor’s  work  to  illustrate,  with  an 
emphasis  not  exceeded  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  any  other  theme, 
that  “ to  know  women  is  to  see  God.” 

To  sum  up.  Just  as  England,  thanks  to  the  “narrow  seas,”  was 
heart  to  heart  with  the  European  ferment  without  being  overwhelmed 
by  it,  so  Shakespeare  received  all  the  unnumbered  conflicting  in- 
fluences around  him  and  harmonised  them.  All  that  was  felt  by 
Luther  and  da  Vinci,  by  Rabelais  and  Burghley,  Hooker  and 
Montaigne,  he  felt,  and  more,  for  he  felt  the  unity  that  lay  beneath 
their  differences,  even  to  the  point  of  utterance.  To  express  the 
rule  of  this  harmony  which  he  evolved  is  to  summarise  the  conclu- 
sion of  all  the  striving  wherewith  men  then  strove ; all,  that  is,  of 
the  real  history  of  the  time.  It  must  needs  be  no  common  sense 
conclusion ; Shakespeare,  indeed,  as  Ben  Jonson  regretted,  often 
neglected  common  sense,  being  guided  by  that  uncommon  sense 
which  is  genius,  and  the  essence  of  which  the  sense  of  beauty. 
His  men  and  women  are  . Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  sensitive, 
as  a body,  to  the  ideas  of  the  time  as  their  creator  is;  like  him. 
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Saxon,  and  searching,  with  every  faculty  keen,  the  seemingly  clash- 
ing ideals  which  teach,  the  one,  *‘the  beauty  of  goodness,”  the 
other,  “the  goodness  of  beauty.”  Living  so,  they  rise  or  fall  in 
character  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  this 
sense  of  beauty,  embodying  the  harmony  which  Goethe  phrased, 
“ The  Beautiful  is  higher  than  the  Good  ; the  Beautiful  includes  the 
Good.” 


E.  S.  BATES. 


THE  MARRIAGES 
OF  MADAME  JACQUELINE. 


WITH  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  came 
into  the  world  a child  whose  career  was  to  be  one  of  the 
stormiest  and  most  eventful  of  that  stormy  and  eventful  era.  She 
is  known  to  history  as  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  Countess  of  Hainault 
and  Holland — a predecessor  of  the  present  young  Queen  Wilhelmina 
of  Holland.  We  are  now  only  to  consider  Jacqueline  in  her  married 
life ; she  left  no  issue,  and  at  her  death  her  provinces  were  united 
to  those  of  Burgundy. 

She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  VI.  by  his  wife 
Margaret,  sister  of  John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy ; but  as 
Salic  Law  had  always  prevailed  in  the  Netherland  provinces,  it  w’as 
very  doubtful  if  the  girl  would  be  allowed  peacefully  to  succeed  her 
father.  She  would  be  supported  by  the  Hoek  (Hook)  party,  who 
raised  the  banner  of  Loyalty  and  the  Sovereign  ; but  she  would  be 
opposed  by  the  Kabeljauw  (codfish),  who  posed  as  the  champions 
of  Liberty  and  the  People.  The  marriage  of  a sovereign  or  his 
heir,  and  especially  the  marriage  of  a female  sovereign  or  of  an 
heiress,  is  always  a most  momentous  matter  for  both  the  ruler  and 
the  people ; and  in  the  case  of  the  young  Jacqueline,  the  safety  of 
her  dominions  no  less  than  her  own  domestic  happiness  hung  on 
the  choice  of  her  consort.  Her  father’s  sister,  Isabella,  was  wife  to 
Charles  VL,  King  of  France,  the  ill-treated  and  insane  monarch ; 
Isabella  was  one  of  the  most  notoriously  vicious  women  of  her  day. 
To  escape  from  the  miseries  of  the  French  Court,  her  second  son, 
John  of  Touraine,  took  refuge  with  his  uncle,  William,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  Court  of  Hainault.  As  a child  he  was  on  terms 
of  brotherly  affection  with  Jacqueline,  and  as  they  both  grew  older 
their  mutual  regard  grew  warmer. 

Jacqueline’s  portraits  testify  to  her  beauty  and  charms.  Her 
hair  was  of  a bright  brown  colour,  her  complexion  fair  and  clear ; 
her  features  were  delicate  and  finely  cut,  her  nose  straight,  her  teeth 
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pearly.  John  of  Touraine  must  have  esteemed  himself  happy  indeed 
when  this  lovely  young  girl  became  his  wife.  They  were  married  at 
Valenciennes,  then  the  capital  of  Hainault,  on  August  6,  1415,  the 
bridegroom  being  three  years  older  than  the  bride.  Politically,  this 
union  was  everything  that  could  be  wished ; the  Netherland  provinces 
became  allied  with  a mighty  nation,  and  France  might  consider  that 
the  adjoining  territory  became  almost  her  own.  The  young  couple 
paid  a visit  to  Paris — then  distracted  by  the  feuds  of  the  Armagnacs 
and  the  Burgundians — and  returned  soon  afterwards  to  Hainault. 
A short  time  only  elapsed  when,  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
Dauphin,  John  became  heir  to  the  French  throne.  Her  new  position 
made  Jacqueline  one  of  the  foremost  women  in  Europe.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  right  that  John  should  reside  among  his  own 
people  and  in  his  own  country,  but  William’s  prudence  made  him 
most  unwilling  to  trust  the  young  people  to  the  mercies  of  a profligate 
Court  and  a distracted  nation  ; and  when  a pressing  invitation  came 
that  they  should  revisit  Paris,  answer  was  returned  that  John, 
accompanied  by  the  Count  of  Hainault,  would  meet  his  mother  at 
Compiegne.  William  hurried  on  alone,  and  met  Isabella  at  Senlis. 
There  he  told  her  that  she  must  dismiss  the  Armagnacs  from  her 
council  and  admit  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  them.  Isabella  angrily 
refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  returned  to  Paris.  Nothing 
had  been  settled  about  the  Dauphin’s  visit  to  the  capital ; William 
followed  Isabella  in  order  to  speak  with  her  on  the  subject,  but 
found  her  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  Armagnacs.  A 
stormy  interview  took  place,  which  was  followed  by  Plainault’s 
hurried  flight  back  into  his  own  territories,  lest  he  should  be 
murdered  by  the  Armagnacs. 

But  it  was  John  whom  death  overtook.  He  died  suddenly,  and 
of  course  poison  was  said  to  have  done  the  deed,  though  there  was 
no  proof  of  foul  play.  Thus  Jacqueline  was  a widow,  though  still  a 
child.  Six  weeks  later  William  died  from  the  bite  of  a dog.  With 
liis  last  breath  he  declared  that  Jacqueline  must  immediately  marry 
again,  and  bade  her  take  her  cousin  John,  Duke  of  Brabant.  Much 
against  her  inclination  she  consented  to  the  marriage  ; and  a dis- 
pensation from  Pope  Martin  V.  was  obtained  to  allow  the  cousins 
to  contract  wedlock.  Hardly  had  it  been  granted  when  it  was 
recalled.  John,  Bishop  of  Liege,  surnamed  the  Pitiless^  claimed  to 
De  his  brother  William’s  heir ; he  had  gained  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismond,  who  gave  orders  to  the  Pope.  And  Martin, 
whose  throne  was  very  insecure,  those  being  the  days  of  the  Great 
Schism,  bowed  to  the  Emperor’s  commands.  In  September,  1418, 
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Martin,  feeling  safe  from  the  Emperor’s  displeasure,  sent  a message 
to  John  of  Brabant  to  say  that  the  dispensation  was  valid,  the 
revocation  of  it  having  been  forced  from  him  by  fear. 

Jacqueline’s  second  husband  was  two  years  her  junior,  a feeble, 
haughty,  spiteful  boy,  and  there  was  not  a vestige  of  affection  between 
them.  He  dismissed  her  Hainault  ladies,  amused  himself  with  other 
women,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  insulted  his  wufe  by  the  absurdly 
petty  device  of  having  empty  dishes  laid  by  way  of  her  Easter  dinner. 
At  this  very  time  John  the  Pitiless  was  keeping  her  provinces  in  a 
state  of  war  and  bloodshed.  At  last  she  left  her  unworthy  husband 
and  took  refuge  with  her  mother.  She  applied  to  her  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  assistance,  and  he  sent  to  her  his  eldest  son, 
Philip,  Count  of  Charolais,  an  able  and  prudent  man,  stern  in 
temper,  though  showy  in  attire  ; his  mantle  was  trimmed  with  forty 
ells  of  silver  ribbon,  and  his  plume  was  composed  of  sixty-two 
feathers  ! Philip  had  half-closed  steel-blue  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  a projecting  under  lip  ; he  was  a man  of  few  words.  The  form 
of  protection  which  he  offered  to  Jacqueline  w’as  a treaty  with  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  very  much  to  her  disadvantage.  Brabant  signed  it 
willingly  ; Jacqueline  was  compelled  to  do  so  too. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  comes 
upon  the  scene.  One  of  Jacqueline’s  gentlemen,  a Sir  Lewis 
Robsart,  had  received  knighthood  from  Humphrey’s  sword  and  was 
eloquent  in  praise  of  the  English  prince.  This  young  Robsart  was 
employed  by  Jacqueline  on  various  missions.  Before  he  could  effect 
anything  in  her  favour  another  sudden  death  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  John  the  Fearless  was  assassinated  at  Montereau  by  the 
Armagnacs,  and  Philip  became  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Flanders 
already  belonged  to  him,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  aimed 
at  acquiring  his  cousin’s  dominions  for  himself.  Her  uncle  had 
been  her  friend ; her  cousin  was  in  reality  her  enemy.  Her  public 
and  her  private  life  were  equally  unhappy.  So  intolerable  were 
the  wrongs  which  she  suffered  from  her  husband,  that  she  could 
think  of,  or  hope  for,  nothing  better  than  a divorce  on  the  grounds 
of  consanguinity.  Sir  Lewis  Robsart  came  to  tell  her  that  Duke 
Humphrey  was  ready  to  constitute  himself  her  champion  and  the 
head  of  the  Hoek  party.  Her  spirits  revived.  Freed  from  John’s 
tyranny,  and  under  the  care  of  Humphrey,  she  would  be  safe  and 
happy. 

Under  pretext  of  hunting  she  rode  off  with  Robsart,  got  across 
the  French  frontier,  and  reached  Calais,  then  an  English  town,  and 
was  warmly  received  by  Humphrey,  King  Henry  V.  being  at  Troyes, 
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concluding  a treaty  with  Isabella  and  Philip  of  Burgundy.  Humphrey 
was  then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  of  middle  height,  with  pale  blue  eyes 
and  almost  colourless  hair,  pleasant  but  not  impressive,  amiable  but 
inconstant,  sincere  but  superficial,  a patron  of  learning  and  letters, 
suspected  of  a leaning  to  Lollardy.  Jacqueline’s  bruised  but  still 
susceptible  heart  turned  trustingly  to  the  Englishman,  and  he  fell 
prostrate  before  her  charms.  He  assured  her  that  her  marriage 
with  John  of  Brabant  could  be  broken,  and  he  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  a quarrel  with  Burgundy,  for  whom  he  had  long 
cherished  feelings  of  personal  dislike.  Then  Humphrey  conducted 
the  Countess  to  England,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Londoners  and  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Richard 
Whittington. 

Application  was  made  to  Martin  V.  that  he  would  issue  a Bull 
annulling  Jacqueline’s  marriage  with  John  of  Brabant,  but  the 
Pope’s  position  was  still  so  insecure  that  he  feared  to  act  in  any 
way  which  might  bring  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  any  potentate. 
Benedict  XIIL,  the  anti-pope  of  the  moment,  had  not  relinquished 
his  claim  to  be  recognised  as  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  Martin’s  seat 
still  trembled  beneath  him. 

When  the  heir  to  the  English  throne  was  born,  Jacqueline  held 
the  infant  at  the  font,  as  proxy  for  his  godmother.  Queen  Isabella. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  child  became  Henry  VL,  for  his  father  died 
unexpectedly  at  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  By  this  demise  Henry  VL 
became  heir  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
became  Regent  of  England.  He  was  now  most  anxious  to  marry 
Jacqueline,  and  to  become  the  ruler  of  her  provinces  ; she  was 
equally  anxious  to  marry  him.  But  no  decision  was  sent  from 
Rome. 

Then  a new  and  most  unfortunate  idea  struck  them.  There 
were  two  popes ; and  if  the  one  pope  would  not  help  them,  perhaps 
the  other  would.  A secret  envoy,  carrying  handsome  presents,  was 
sent  to  Benedict  XIH.,  with  instructions  to  obtain  from  him  the 
desired  Bull.  It  was  considered  certain  that  Martin  would  in  the 
end  do  as  they  wished,  and  if  they  called  Benedict’s  document 
merely  the  “ papal  decision,”  no  harm  could  arise  from  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  it.  Martin  would  confirm  it  later  on.  Benedict,  flat- 
tered at  being  recognised  as  Sovereign  Pontiff,  fell  into  the  trap, 
and  at  once  issued  the  Bull.  Probably  neither  he  nor  Martin  knew 
that  a trick  was  being  played.  On  October  21  Charles  VI.  closed 
his  miserable  life  j two  kings  were  proclaimed  in  France,  one  was  the 
Dauphin,  now  Charles  VII.,  the  other  was  the  baby,  Henry  VI.  of 
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England.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  made  Regent  of  France.  On 
October  30  Humphrey  and  Jacqueline  were  quietly  married  in  West 
minster  Abbey.  The  secret  concerning  the  Bull  became  known, 
and  all  Europe  was  scandalised.  The  newly-married  couple  left 
London  suddenly,  and  reached  Hainault  before  Philip  of  Burgundy 
knew  that  they  had  crossed  the  Channel.  The  people  received  their 
Countess  with  open  arms  ; but  Philip  made  it  known  that  he  looked 
on  Humphrey  as  a traitor  and  a rebel  to  the  Church.  The  wars 
in  the  Netherlands  were  renewed,  Hoeks  and.  Kabeljauws,  Braban- 
tines,  Burgundians,  and  English  slaughtering  each  other.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  tim.es  nothing  but  single  combat  would  satisfy  Philip 
and  Humphrey  ; they  agreed  to  a duel  on  St.  George’s  Day,  April  23. 
But  Bedford  wrote  that  intrigues  were  being  formed  against  the 
Regent  of  England,  and  that  only  Humphrey’s  presence  could  put  a 
stop  to  them.  He  set  off  for  England.  By  this  time  Jacqueline 
was  aware  that  her  new  husband  had  long  been  attached  to  Eleanor 
Cobham,  niece  of  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  been  executed  for  treason 
and  heresy  ; she  guessed  that  Humphrey’s  visit  to  England  was 
undertaken  partly  because  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  protect  Eleanor 
and  her  property.  As  soon  as  Humphrey  had  departed,  after  declar- 
ing that  he  would  return  in  time  for  the  duel,  Philip  took  possession 
of  Hainault  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who,  as  Jacque- 
line’s husband,  claimed  her  territories.  Terrible  encounters  and 
carnage  drenched  her  provinces  with  blood.  She  wrote  a most 
pathetic  letter  to  Humphrey  entreating  him  to  come  and  help  her. 
It  is  probable  that  the  letter  was  intercepted.  Then  it  was  declared 
that  the  duel  could  not  take  place.  Finally,  Martin  V.  gave  his 
judgment  that  Jacqueline  was  Brabant’s  lawful  wife,  and  that  even  if 
he  were  to  die  she  could  never  marry  Humphrey.  Her  whole  life 
seemed  crushed  at  one  blow. 

She  surrendered  to  Philip,  who  sent  her  as  a prisoner  to  Ghent 
Every  hope  was  shattered  j yet  she  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
This  harsh  treatment  of  a young  princess  roused  the  spirit  of  her 
friends.  It  was  rumoured  that  Humphrey  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  the  King  of  Scotland  with  eight  thousand,  were  on  their  way  to 
rescue  her.  In  reply  to  this  Brabant  sent  a message  to  Philip  that 
he  might  take  on  him  the  government  of  Plolland  and  Zeeland  ) 
only  Hainault  remained,  even  nominally,  under  Jacqueline’s  rule. 
Crushed  as  she  was,  her  noble  spirit  did  not  quite  fail  her;  she 
found  means  to  escape  from  Ghent,  assisted  by  one  faithful  servant. 
On  August  31,  1425,  Jacqueline  and  her  maid  in  male  attire  managed 
to  leave  the  town,  and,  with  a small  retinue,  and  after  four  days  of 
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riding,  arrived  safely  at  the  Castle  of  Byanen.  There  good  news 
awaited  her  ; John  the  Pitiless  was  dead — poisoned,  some  said,  by 
order  of  Jacqueline’s  mother,  Margaret,  but  of  course  there  was  no  proor 
of  such  a murder.  John  of  Bavaria  had  named  Philip  of  Burgundy 
his  heir.  Fresh  contests  ensued.  Friends  flocked  around  Jacque- 
line, and  in  an  encounter  with  the  Burgundians  she  was  victorious. 
'Fhis  was  much  to  her,  for  she  thought  that  her  reviving  prosperity 
would  bring  Humphrey  to  her  side  once  more.  She  persisted  in 
regarding  herself  as  Humphrey’s  wife  ; for  had  not  Martin  himself 
once  declared  that  she  could  not  marry  John  ? But  her  advantages 
did  not  last  long.  The  Hoeks  came  to  her  banner,  but  the  Kabel- 
jauws  joined  the  Burgundians ; and  Philip  had  more  money  than 
Jacqueline,  and  his  troops  were  better  trained  than  hers.  Still,  her 
courage  was  kept  up  when  a letter  came  from  Humphrey  to  say  that 
he  was  on  his  way  with  succour  for  her.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip 
had  many  powerful  supporters,  among  others  the  important  family 
of  the  Van  Borselen. 

English  -troops  under  Lord  FitzWalter  met  with  Philip’s  men 
near  Brouwershaven  ; it  is  said  that  six  thousand  English  and  Hoeks 
were  killed.  Philip’s  victory  was  ruinous  to  Jacqueline’s  cause.  He 
and  John  of  Brabant  were  leagued  against  her,  and  Humphrey 
could  not,  or,  at  least,  did  not,  help  her.  He  acquiesced  in  the 
Pope’s  decision  ; Jacqueline  was  left  in  a sort  of  poverty-stricken 
liberty,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Gouda.  Humphrey  came  to  her  no 
more ; he  married  his  mistress,  the  beautiful  and  unscrupulous 
Eleanor  Cobham,  who  thenceforward  ruled  him  as  she  chose. 

On  April  14,  1427,  John  of  Brabant  died,  after  a short  illness; 
His  death  made  Jacqueline  once  more  mistress  of  herself  and  her 
lands.  But  a large  number  of  her  most  eminent  opponents  decided 
that  Philip  should  retain  his  suzerainty,  and  she  and  her  party  were 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  him.  He  took  a Arm  position  on  the  old 
ground  that  a woman  could  not  own  land  ; and  he  also  proclaimed 
publicly  that  her  marriage  with  Humphrey  was  null.  A few  years 
previously  the  English  Crown  and  the  English  Parliament  had 
recognised  her  as  the  lawful  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  The  women  of 
London  now  made  a public  demonstration  in  her  favour;  one 
Mistress  Stokes  headed  a procession  which  went  in  vans  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  demanded  that  Humphrey  should  be  sent  back 
to  his  wife.  The  affair  was  disturbing  but  futile.  Humphrey’s  wife 
now  was  Eleanor,  and  he  did  not  go  back  to  Jacqueline.  With  the 
unhappy  Countess  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  ; the  Hoeks  and 
the  Kabeljauws  were  still  at  war ; murder  and  massacre  darkened 
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the  land;  Jacqueline,  weary  and  worn,  remained  with  a few 
adherents  within  the  walls  of  Gouda.  Her  final  surrender  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  1428 ; Philip  took  over  all  her  territory,  leaving  her 
only  her  formal  titles  and  the  revenues  of  the  forests  of  Holland ; she 
was  obliged  to  make  a promise  that  she  would  not  contract  another 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  States  and  of  Philip.  A Council 
of  Regency  was  to  be  appointed,  of  which  she  might  name  three 
members.  When  she  asked  who  was  to  be  Stadtholder  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Philip  replied  that  he  had  chosen  Frank  van 
Borselen.  “ My  declared  enemy  ! ” said  Jacqueline. 

Yet  Van  Borselen  was  a man  on  whom  nature  and  fortune  had 
bestowed  their  best  gifts.  He  possessed  a tall  and  knightly  figure, 
a brave  and  sympathetic  heart,  and  a liberal  spirit ; he  was  a wealthy 
man  ; he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kabeljauw  party. 

Philip  required  that  Jacqueline  should  publicly  announce  her 
own  defeat ; he  made  her  travel  with  him  through  her  provinces, 
everywhere  proclaiming  that  she  had  placed  the  government  in  his 
hands  and  that  he  was  her  heir.  At  times  her  girlish  excitement 
made  her  almost  gay  for  the  moment,  and  Philip  thought  that  he 
had  achieved  his  object  with  great  ease.  The  only  person  who 
resolutely  opposed  all  his  doings  was  the  Dowager  Countess  Mar- 
garet ; but  her  influence  with  her  daughter  and  with  the  people  was 
small,  and  Philip  was  not  much  afraid  of  her.  From  this  time  forward 
Jacqueline’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  the 
later  years  of  her  life  are  chronicled  only  in  the  annals  of  her 
own  country.  She  took  up  her  abode  at  Goes,  near  Flushing, 
in  an  old  and  dismantled  castle  which  had  belonged  to  the  Van 
Borselen  family  before  they  revolted  against  the  Counts  of  Hainault. 
Here  Jacqueline  lived  in  honest  poverty  with  a few  old  friends,  such 
as  her  faithful  and  aged  treasurer,  William  van  Bye,  serving  her  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Frank  van  Borselen  was  her  custodian, 
and  supplied  her  needs  as  far  as  he  could. 

No  gaoler  could  be  more  courteous  than  the  stern  Frank.  The 
first  time  that  she  came  to  his  castle  of  St.  Martinsdyck  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present  at  a costly  banquet.  On  entering  the 
dining-hall  she  saw  that  the  usual  wall  decorations  of  tapestry  were 
absent,  and  their  place  supplied  with  green  willow  branches,  among 
which  appeared  everywhere  the  letter  D.  When  Jacqueline  en- 
quired what  this  meant,  Frank  van  Borselen  replied  that  the  D 
meant  Dienst  (service);  “ Dienst  en  weder  Dienst,”  or  “More  and 
more  service.”  Now  the  Dutch  for  willow  is  wilg^  and  the  Dutch 
for  willing  is  willig ; therefore  the  whole  “ conceit  ” ran  thus  : “More 
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and  more  willing  service  to  my  princess.”  She  could  not  fail  to  be 
touched  by  such  courtesies  ; and  soon  she  forgot  that  she  was  the 
head  of  the  Hoeks,  and  he  the  leader  of  the  Kabeljauws. 

While  Jacqueline  was  living  a very  lonely  life  at  The  Hague  the 
Countess  Dowager  bethought  herself  to  send  a present  to  the 
daughter  of  whom  she  saw  so  little.  Quite  as  a novelty  came  gifts 
of  fine  horses,  rich  garments,  silver  goblets,  and  so  forth.  But  when 
the  messengers  were  about  to  depart  homewards  Jacqueline  could 
not  let  them  go  empty-handed,  and  she  had  nothing  to  give  them. 
In  this  extremity  she  allowed  Van  Bye  to  appeal  to  Frank  van 
Borselen,  who  returned  word  that  she  might  dispose  of  him  and  of 
his  goods  according  to  her  pleasure.  After  many  such  kindnesses 
Jacqueline  remarked  one  day  that  she  could  never  repay  her  debts 
to  him,  unless  it  were  by  forfeiting  herself.  He  had  already 
perceived  their  mutual  inclination,  and  from  that  day  forth  they 
began  privately  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  marriage.  She  was 
bound  by  her  oath  to  Philip  not  to  marry  without  his  consent,  and 
certainly  he  would  never  consent  to  her  marriage  with  his  own 
adherent,  the  Stadtholder,  the  gaoler  whom  he  had  placed  over  her. 

Love  laughs  at  treaties.  Frank  and  Jacqueline  were  privately 
wedded  in  the  year  1432.  Philip  soon  came  to  know  what  had 
taken  place.  He  said  little,  but  laid  his  plans.  He  paid  her  a visit 
at  The  Hague.  One  evening  after  supper,  when  the  ladies  had 
retired,  Philip  desired  to  speak  in  private  with  the  Stadtholder.  Frank 
was  seized  by  the  captain  of  a covered  bark,  gagged,  and  carried 
to  the  boat,  and  conveyed  prisoner  to  Rupelmonde,  on  the  Scheldt. 

The  Governor  of  Rupelmonde  was  an  old  friend  of  Frank’s, 
named  De  Lannoy,  who  did  everything  in  his  power  to  soften  the 
pains  of  his  prisoner’s  position.  They  often  played  chess  together, 
and  were  thus  passing  the  time  when  a letter  arrived  from  Philip 
ordering  that  Frank  should  at  once  be  put  to  death.  De  Lannoy 
recoiled  from  the  task.  He  devised  a scheme  by  which  he  hoped  to 
save  his  friend’s  life.  When  all  was  quiet  in  the  fort  he  led  Frank 
down  into  a deep  dungeon,  where  he  shut  him  up  with  warm 
coverings  and  provisions  enough  for  several  days.  Next  day  he 
announced  that  Van  Borselen  had  “taken  his  own  life” — an  expres- 
sion always  understood  to  imply  private  murder  of  a prisoner.  A 
coffin  filled  with  rubbish  was  duly  buried,  and  then  De  Lannoy  went 
to  The  Hague  and  informed  Philip  that  his  commands  had  been 
obeyed.  Philip  seemed  much  distressed,  and  confessed  that  he 
repented  of  having  ordered  Van  Borselen’s  execution.  Whereupon 
the  Governor  told  what  he  had  done,  and  Philip  showed  great  gladness. 
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De  Lannoy  returned  to  Rupelmonde,  but  was  afraid  to  release 
Van  Borselen  at  once.  He  must  await  further  instructions.  Then 
appeared  a messenger  from  Jacqueline  demanding  that  Frank  should 
be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  or  she  would  attack  the  castle.  Her 
orders  were  not  obeyed.  Burgundy  himself  arrived  with  troops,  and 
she  feared  for  her  husband’s  life.  Through  the  whole  night  she 
stood  on  the  deck  of  her  vessel,  hoping  for  some  sign  from  Frank. 
In  the  morning  she  sent  to  Philip  to  say  that  she  would  obey  him  in 
every  particular  if  he  would  restore  her  husband  to  her.  Philip 
ordered  that  Frank,  still  in  chains,  should  be  led  to  a window  from 
which  he  could  see  Jacqueline  and  speak  to  her.  At  the  first  sight 
of  him  she  sprang  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore  and  rushed  into  the 
castle. 

A fresh  treaty  with  Philip  allowed  Jacqueline  to  keep  her 
husband,  but  on  condition  that  she  retired  into  private  life.  Broken 
in  health,  crushed  in  spirit,  she  could  hardly  desire  anything  else. 
During  a couple  of  years  she  lived  quietly,  with  Frank  ever  at  her 
side.  Her  days  were  numbered ; only  a few  months  of  quick 
decline,  and  then,  on  October  9,  1436,  she  died  at  Teilingen,  aged 
thirty-six.  Her  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
at  the  Binnenhof,  the  palace  at  The  Hague.  With  one  exception,  all 
the  tombs  in  that  chapel  have  entirely  disappeared,  Jacqueline’s 
among  the  number. 

Frank  van  Borselen  did  not  remarry ; he  died  in  1470,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Martinsdyck.  His  branch 
of  the  Van  Borselen  family  is  extinct. 
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THE  SAMOYEDES. 


IN  the  castle  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  on  the  coast  of  the 
White  Sea,  there  lived  in  the  year  1060  one  Onecko,  of  whom  we 
are  told  in  “ Purchas  his  Pilgrims  ” that  he  sent  messengers  to 
explore  the  land  to  the  north-east,  from  whence  came  yearly  the 
Samoyedes  with  stores  of  costly  furs.  After  a journey  which 
occupied  them  more  than  a year,  the  messengers  returned  to  their 
master  in  Archangel,  and  Purchas  thus  quotes  their  survey  of 
Samoyedia  and  its  inhabitants  : 

They  found  furres  were  there  to  be  had  for  small  price,  and  that  great  wealth 
was  there  easily  to  be  gotten,  and  further  that  this  people  had  not  any  cities  but 
lived  together  in  companies  and  peaceably,  governed  by  some  of  the  ancientest 
among  them.  They  were  loathesome  in  their  feeding  and  lived  on  the  flesh  of 
such  beastes  as  they  tooke,  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  corn  or  bread,  were 
cunning  and  skillful  archers,  making  their  bows  of  a gentle  and  flexible  kind  of 
wood,  and  that  their  arrows  were  headed  with  sharpened  stones  or  fish  bones ; 
with  these  they  killed  wilde  beastes,  which  are  exceeding  plentiful  in  those  parts  ; 
that  they  sewed  also  with  the  bones  of  fishes  serving  them  for  needles,  their  thread 
being  made  of  the  sineues  of  certain  small  beastes,  and  so  they  sew  together  the 
furres  wherewith  they  cloathe  themselves,  the  Furrie  side  in  summer  turned 
outward  and  in  winter  inwards.  They  cover  their  houses  with  the  skins  of  elkes 
and  other  such  like  beastes  little  esteemed  among  them.  Finally  these  messengers 
of  Onecko  searched  curiously  into  every  matter  and  returned  home  stored  with 
costly  furres. 

So  runs  one  of  the  earliest  reports  of  the  Samoyedes,  a report 
passed  on  to  the  Court  of  Muscovy  by  Onecko,  and  on  the  strength 
of  which  the  Emperor  ‘‘  Pheodor  Evanovide  sent  many  captaynes 
and  gentlemen  of  small  abilitie  among  his  followers  ” to  establish 
trade  with  them. 

Time  has  written  few  changes  north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  the 
accounts  of  Samoyedia  given  by  our  Elizabethan  voyagers  stands 
true  to-day,  so  little  have  the  customs — one  cannot  call  them  manners 
— of  the  inhabitants  changed,  either  for  better  or  for  worse.  The 
sweets  of  idleness  supply  the  place  of  passions  in  the  north  ; necessity 
is  there,  not  only  the  mother  of  invention,  but  the  maternal  parent 
of  all  activity.  ‘‘Must”  is  the  only  word  which  is  followed  by 
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motion.  Characteristics,  virtues,  vices— are  all  negative.  The  first 
four  commandments  the  Samoyede  keeps,  because  they  are  con- 
ducive to  peace  and  consequent  inactivity ; he  does  not  break  the 
latter  six,  for  this  requires  all  the  energy  of  civilisation.  Ambition — 
that  motive  power  of  action  good  or  evil — is  wanting ; he  has  no 
word  to  express  it ; nor,  indeed,  do  the  words  “ vice  ” and  “ virtue  ” 
have  place  in  his  simple  language.  He  is  indeed  the  master  and  the 
judge  of  his  own  actions.  Morals  are  simple  in  the  extreme ; lofty 
flights  and  lowly  depths  are  alike  unknown,  sins  are  more  those  of 
omission  than  of  commission.  In  the  bitter  cold  (as,  indeed,  in  the 
Temperate  Zone)  it  is  easier  to  leave  undone  than  to  do.  Murder  is 
unheard  of ; indeed,  the  Samoyede  never  fights,  and  scarcely  knows 
what  theft  means.  False  witness  he  cannot  bear,  for  he  has  no  law 
court ; landmarks  there  are  none  to  remove,  for  the  tundra  is  common 
to  all ; deer  are  the  only  thing  worth  coveting,  for  they  are  the  current 
coin  of  the  tundra,  and  Dame  Nature  offers  them  to  all  who  will. 
Such  is  the  moral  character — if  such  negatives  can  be  said  to  compose 
a character — of  the  Samoyede.  Idleness  is  his  real  ruler,  for  he  has 
no  mortal  king,  regarding  his  Imperial  Majesty  as  little  more  than  a 
tribute  taker,  sitting  at  a grand  “receipt  of  custom”  in  distant 
Petersburg,  afar  from  Samoyede  eyes.  If  the  character  of  the 
northern  mujik  be,  like  the  Russian  rivers,  phlegmatic  and  slow, 
that  of  the  Samoyede  is  stagnant  and  stationary.  On  such  plastic 
material  Father  Time  has  had  but  little  effect ; possibly  it  was  of  too 
soft  a nature  to  receive  any  very  permanent  impression  even  from 
him. 

If  the  Mongolian  type,  with  its  oblique  and  almond  eye  sur- 
mounted by  a heavy  fold,  its  stubby  nose,  high  malar  bones  and 
sloping  forehead,  be  excepted,  Makzim,  my  Samoyede  servant,  a man 
very  typical  of  his  race,  was  not  unpleasant  to  look  upon.  A certain 
straightforwardness  shows  through  his  brown  pox- pitted  face,  as  it 
smiles  sadly  up  at  me  in  memory.  In  height  not  quite  five  feet  in 
his  “ pimi,”  or  fur  boots,  his  wife,  Mara,  is  three  inches  less.  True 
to  their  race  they  are  dark,  well-nigh  black,  in  hair  and  eyes,  shorter 
than  the  Ostiak  and  Zirian,  although  taller  than  their ’'western  cousin 
the  Lapp.  All  four  races  are  singularly  devoid  of  beard  and 
moustache,  so  much  so  that  a few  straight  hairs  cause  a man  to  be 
remarkable  and  earn  him  a nickname,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  their  neighbours  the  Russians  are  so  well  endowed  in  this 
respect.  For  his  short  stature  Makzim  was  well  and  stoutly  built, 
and  showed  better  muscle  in  pulling  out  our  sledge  from  the  many 
drifts  into  which  it  fell  than  many  a heavier  and  larger  man. 
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The  home  of  the  Samoyede,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  is  the  same  in 
form,  in  size  and  in  material ; the  Russians  call  it  “ choom,”  but  its 
owners  never  speak  of  it  save  as  “ mya.”  Conical  in  form,  seven  to 
nine  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  in  circumference,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  family.  A skeleton  framework  is  made  of  twenty 
to  forty  thin  poles,  twenty  feet  long,  whose  thick  ends  are  stuck  into 
the  snow  in  a circle  and  their  thin  ones  tied  together  with  a strip  of 
skin.  This  framework  is  covered  over,  from  June  to  the  first  autumn 
frosts,  with  strips  of  birch-bark,  sewn  together  and  bound  round  the 
edges  with  sinew  cords,  and  is  rendered  impermeable  to  rain  by  a 
partial  tanning  process  of  steaming.  In  winter  birch-bark  is  replaced 
by  a double  row  of  firmly  sewn  together  deer  skins  to  protect  from 
the  bitter  Arctic  wind  and  cold.  Bark  or  skins  are  sewn  up  into 
strips  three  and  a half  feet  wide  and  twenty-five  in  length,  with 
which  the  Samoyede  covers  the  framework  from  below  upwards,  so 
that  each  row  overlaps  the  one  below  it,  just  as  do  the  slates  of  our 
roofs,  and  so  prevents  rain  or  snow  from  penetrating.  A small 
opening  with  a flap  of  hide  serves  as  an  entrance  through  which  to 
crawl,  while  another  where  the  sticks  join  at  the  roof  forms  a smoke 
vent.  Teapot  and  kettle  hang  from  horns  fastened  to  the  apex, 
with  a great  iron  pot  in  which  the  snow  is  melted  over  the  central 
fire,  whose  fuel  consists  of  driftwood  and  “ yeora,”  the  small  creeping 
Polar  birch.  The  raison  d'etre  of  this  erection  is,  as  may  be  guessed, 
its  ease  of  removal  and  reconstruction,  for  it  only  takes  the  Samoyede 
“ inka  ” (woman)  an  hour  to  take  down  and  pack  on  sledges  her 
house  and  household  gods.  Keep  on  the  move  they  must,  for  a 
herd  of  perhaps  five  hundred  reindeer  soon  devours  all  the  white 
moss  of  the  district,  and  necessitates  the  finding  of  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Samoyede  is  reindeer  flesh,  to  which  he 
adds,  when  able  to  obtain  the  flour  from  the  Russian  merchant  in 
exchange  for  deer  skins,  bitter  rye  bread  toasted  into  scones  on  long 
sticks,  or  moulded  round  a fish  and  baked,  together  with  it,  on  a flat 
stone.  Like  the  Russians,  he  is  fond  of  soup,  and  the  remains  of  all 
eatable  things  find  their  way  into  “ yud,”  the  great  stockpot  which 
hangs  over  every  Samoyede  fire,  and  are  boiled  into  a soup  that,  like 
the  Irish,  contains  “ both  meat  and  drink  in  one.”  A very  good 
potage,  made  from  flour  and  meat,  fish  and  snow,  called  “ ukha,”  is 
stewing  in  every  tundra  home  at  all  hours  ; while  the  pudding  most 
in  demand  is  constructed  of  rye  flour  and  blood,  just  as  bread  is 
made  from  flour  and  water.  Tea,  though  a luxury  in  its  way  and 
very  dear,  has  long  been  a favourite  drink,  but  to  English  tastes 
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brick-tea — a mixture  of  tea  leaves  and  resin  which  the  merchants  pass 
off  upon  them — is  not  very  appetising.  A porridge  of  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, a plate  of  rice,  bear’s  meat,  constitute  the  luxuries  ; salmon, 
navaga  (gradus.  Navaga  Kdlreuter)^  and  venison  the  daily  diet ; 
while  in  bad  seasons  the  flesh  of  dog,  fox,  and  even  seal  is  not 
despised.  An  unpleasant  meal  is  that  at  which  the  Samoyede 
devours  with  relish  the  raw  flesh  of  the  just  killed  deer,  dipping  it 
into  the  still  warm  blood,  which  he  catches  in  a skin,  gulping  down 
small  pieces  at  a time  almost  without  mastication,  and  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  instrument  than  his  sheath-knife. 
Placing  a long  inch-square  strip  in  the  mouth,  he  holds  it  between 
his  strong  white  teeth  and  left  hand,  while  with  the  knife  in  his  right 
he  slices  off,  beyond  his  nose,  a length  of  three  inches,  which  simply 
disappears.  Face,  hair,  hands  become  smeared  with  gore  ; and 
when  the  fire  from  the  centre  of  the  dark  choom  casts  a ruddy 
glow  thereon,  then,  indeed,  the  Samoyede  is  not  attractive. 

As  they  drink  their  tea  they  soak  the  bread,  not  a bad  plan 
indeed,  for  it  is  always  sour  and  often  frozen,  as  around  the  fire  they 
squat,  holding  each  a piece  of  sugar  between  the  teeth  and  a tea 
mug  in  the  hand.  This  is  the  time  to  note  the  ways  of  the  wanderer 
and  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  half-wild  man.  Then  one  may  see  and 
hear  the  better  side  of  his  nature,  mark  his  hospitality,  kindhearted- 
ness, love  of  children,  and  learn  how  different  the  Samoyede  at  home 
is  from  the  same  man  at  the  fair  or  in  the  tavern.  The  Samoyedes 
are  very  fond  of  smoking,  and  when  they  visit  Russian  villages  a 
cigarette  is  always  seen  between  their  lips ; but  at  home  they  are 
reduced  to  a bone  pipe,  and  often,  for  want  of  tobacco,  to  birch-bark 
shavings  to  fill  it.  Their  pipe  stems  are  long  curved  tubes  of  bone, 
while  the  bowls  are  made  either  of  deer  bones  or  the  end  of  walrus 
tusks. 

Tradescant,  in  his  “Voiag  of  Ambussed,”  tells  how  “that  night 
(July  i6i8)  came  aboard  of  our  ship  a boat  of  Sammoyets,  a miser- 
able people  of  small  growth.  In  my  judgment  is  that  people  whom 
the  fixtion  is  fayned  of  that  should  have  no  heads,  for  they  have  short 
necks  and  commonly  wer  their  clothes  over  head  and  shoulders.” 

The  male’s  outfit  still  consists  of  the  malitza  and  sovik,  two  huge 
overcoats,  a fur  cap,  and  the  lepti  and  pimi,  or  fur  stockings  and 
long  boots.  The  malitza  is  a sort  of  sack,  with  sleeves  and  an  open- 
ing for  the  head.  To  keep  the  neck  warm  is  attached  a collar  some 
six  or  seven  inches  broad,  through  which  the  head  can  pass  freely. 
Rukavitsa,  or  mittens,  are  stitched  to  the  ends  of  the  sleeves  in  such 
a way  that  the  hands  can  either  pass  into  them,  or  through  a slit  if 
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the  use  of  the  fingers  is  required,  leaving  the  glove  part  hanging 
loose.  The  waist  is  tied  in  with  a cord,  and  the  blouse  half  of  the 
garment  is  thus  turned  into  a storehouse.  If  one  gives  bread — a 
delicacy  of  towns — to  a Samoyede  and  he  does  not  wish  to  swallow 
it  then  and  there,  he  wriggles  his  arm  up  his  wide  sleeve  and  deposits 
the  gift  round  his  waist  for  future  reference.  The  fur  of  the  malitza 
being  inside,  it  is  very  warm,  and  the  skin  side  waterproof.  By  way  of 
trimming,  fashion  dictates  a border  called  the  “panda,”  from  three  to 
seven  inches  in  width,  which  is  sewn  on  the  bottom  of  the  garment. 
This  is  made  of  alternate  strips  of  white  and  black  fur,  headed  by  a 
narrow  band  of  red  or  green  cloth.  The  malitza  is  worn  next  the 
skin,  or  over  a shirt  or  blouse  called  “ mekor.”  The  sovik  is  a larger 
malitza,  but  with  the  fur  outside,  with  no  panda,  and  with  a suima 
or  hood  sewn  on  to  the  collar.  It  is  worn  over  the  malitza,  but  only 
during  very  great  cold,  though  invariably  carried  about  by  the  Samo- 
yedes  on  their  journey ings.  Both  malitza  and  sovik  are  made  from 
seven  to  twelve  inches  shorter  than  the  wearer.  The  cap,  “polgaouska,” 
is  made  of  the  skin  of  puizhik,  or  fawn,  when  from  two  to  four  weeks 
old ; it  fits  very  close  to  the  head,  and  has  flaps  made  from  the  skin 
of  the  leg  of  the  calf,  two  feet  long,  to  cover  the  ears  and  tie  under  the 
chin.  The  lipti  are  long  loose-fitting  stockings,  coming  well  above 
the  knee,  made  from  the  fur  of  the  nebliuia,  or  fawn  of  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  and  a half  months  old,  the  fur  being  worn  inside. 
Over  these  are  the  pimi  or  long  boots,  stretching  well  up  the  thighs, 
and  made  of  the  skin  from  the  shanks  of  full  grown  deer,  with  the 
fur  outside.  They  are  sown  up  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  stripes, 
some  broad  and  some  narrow,  or  brown  and  white  with  pieces  of  red 
or  green  cloth  inserted  between  by  way  of  ornament.  No  garment 
can  rival  the  loose-fitting  malitza  for  cold  weather  from  the  point 
of  view  of  weight  or  warmth,  no  wool  stocking  can  match  the  lipti 
made  of  the  soft  skin  of  the  young  deer. 

The  women  wear  the  same  head  and  foot  coverings  as  the  men. 
The  yonditza  is  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  coming  down  to  the 
knees.  It  is  made  from  the  skin  of  the  nebliuia,  with  the  fur 
inside.  It  corresponds  to  the  saraan,  or  national  Russian  dress, 
except  that  it  is  opened  from  the  front.  The  panitza,  or  female 
militza,  is  made  of  young  deer  skin  with  the  fur  outside  and  trimmed 
with  the  fur  of  fox,  wolf,  glutton,  marten,  and  even  sable.  Over 
the  entire  garment,  as  well  as  on  the  cap,  are  stitched  scraps  of 
vari-coloured  cloth  fur,  and  by  the  number  and  quality  of  these  rags 
and  trimmings  can  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  ladies  of 
Samoyedia  be  unerringly  foretold.  The  gaudy  colour  displayed  in 
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these  outer  coverings  calls  to  mind  the  “ Observations  of  William 
Pursglove,”  addressed  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  owners  of 
his  vessel,  in  which  he  recommends  them  to  send  out  “ Hamborough 
Lichenaes  red,  blue,  and  tawny,”  as  well  as  “ coarse  northern  dozens 
and  kersies  Northerne  dyed  in  those  colours,  for  the  Samoieds 
delight  altogether  in  thick  cloth  ....  red  and  yellow  would  be  no 
bad  commoditie.”  In  addition  to  the  fawn  skin  cap  before  described, 
the  richer  women  wear  a very  ornamental  headgear  called  “ chebak,” 
made  of  patches  of  marten  and  white  fox,  which  they  keep  for 
holidays,  which  occur  very  often  in  the  Samoyede  year,  and  the 
trips  to  Russian  villages  and  their  taverns  which  constitute  the  chief 
attraction  of  those  holidays.  The  hair  is  worn  in  two  long  plaits 
decked  with  various  amber  and  glass  beads,  or  with  pierced  coins, 
which,  as  with  us,  are  considered  lucky,  tied  on  with  many-coloured 
cloths.  The  long  black  plaits  are  never  undone,  for  the  owner 
seldom  undresses,  and,  having  no  bed,  sleeps  wherever  fatigue  or 
drunkenness  may  overcome  her — on  snow  or  swamp,  indoors  or  out. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  forties  to  the  eighties  of  the  past 
century  the  Samoyede  race,  from  one  cause  or  another,  has  declined ; 
while  from  the  eighties  onwards  it  has  increased,  reaching  6,748  in 
1896  in  the  Government  of  Archangel  alone,  so  that  there  exists  in 
reality  no  ground  for  presupposing,  as  some  do,  its  eventual  extinc- 
tion. Emphatically  healthy — living  always  in  the  open  and  invigo- 
rating air — they  are  long  lived  and  little  subject  to  disease,  save 
smallpox,  which  is  only  too  common,  for  few  have  been  vaccinated, 
not  even  a “ conscientious  objection  ” being  required,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  penalty  is  paid  as  our  latest  vaccination  law  seems 
preparing  for  us.  A law  making  vaccination  compulsory,  and  the 
enforcement  of  penalties  on  those  who  transgress  it,  together  with 
the  supply  of  officers  to  vaccinate  free  of  charge,  with  stations  at  the 
Samoyede  headquarters  of  Ness,  Pesha,  and  Ust  Zilma,  would,  in  a 
generation,  effect  boundless  good.  Dysentery  and  other  forms  of 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines are  the  next  most  prevalent  complaints ; opium,  alas ! is 
seldom  among  the  drugs  kept  by  the  unqualified  doctors  of  the 
villages,  much  less  by  the  wise  men  of  the  tundra.  Rheumatism  is 
very  common,  both  chronic,  articular,  and  acute,  and  I have  made  a 
reputation  extending  over  many  a league  by  mixing  ammonia  in  the 
sea  oil  used  in  the  lamps — in  imitation  of  “ white  oils  ” — and  vigo- 
rously rubbing  the  limbs  of  sufferers.  Massage,  although  so  much 
in  vogue  with  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  is  unknown  to  the  Samoyede. 
Scurvy  is  common  among  thfe  poorer  folk  of  both  the  Russian  and 
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native  race,  and  the  Government  might  well  make  some  experiments 
with  the  object  of  proving  whether  the  potato,  onion,  and  other 
vegetables  could  not  be  induced  to  grow  a few  degrees  north  of  their 
present  limit,  and,  if  it  find  that  they  will  not,  then  some  system  of 
importation  might  be  tried.  The  wild  onion  {Allium  Schoe7ioprasiwi) 
grows  well  up  to  the  northern  limit  of  forest  trees,  and  is  at  times 
used,  mixed  with  bread  into  a paste,  by  the  Samoyedes,  and  much 
more  largely  by  the  Zirians.  Potatoes  fail  only  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Mexen,  but  those  fifty  miles  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
Samoyede,  as  there  is  but  little  deer-moss  south  of  that  city.  The 
“ maroshka,'’  or  cloud-berry  {Ruhus  chamaemo7‘us)^  the  bilberry  ( Vac- 
cmiuvi  vitis  idaea),  and  the  blueberry  {E7npetrum  fiigrum  L.)  form 
the  only  vegetable  diet  of  the  northern  nomad. 

The  tundra  women  do  more  than  their  share  of  hard  work, 
pitching  chooms,  harnessing  deer,  besides  cooking,  sewing,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  odd  jobs  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  even  a Samoyede 
housewife.  Supporters  of  the  theory  that  wives  should  work  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  they  look  as  well  and  as  healthy  as  they  do 
happy.  Their  faces  are  ruddy,  therein  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
North  Russian  “ Baba,”  or  peasant  woman,  whose  complexion  is 
anything  but  rosy,  owing  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  dwelling  she  so 
seldom  leaves.  In  the  “ Later  Observations  of  William  Gourdon,” 
in  the  year  1614,  we  find  recorded  a strange  confirmation  of  the 
hardiness  of  Samoyede  womankind,  and  his  statement  is  as  true 
to-day  as  it  was  when  written.  “ The  women,”  he  says,  “ be  of  very 
hardy  nature,  for  at  their  child-bearing  the  husband  must  play  the 
part  of  midwife,  and,  being  delivered,  the  child  is  washed  with  cold 
water  or  snow,  and  the  next  day  the  woman  is  able  to  conduct  her 
‘argish’  (sledge).”  The  latter-day  visitor  from  warmer  regions  is 
often  horrified  to  see  some  small  brown  atom  of  humanity  dragged 
from  the  overheated  choom  and  rolled  vigorously  in  the  snow. 
Children,  too,  appear  not  to  experience  the  many  troubles  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  their  more  pampered  brothers  and  sisters  : teething,  for 
instance,  they  get  over  far  more  easily,  and  a four-year-old  child  will 
gnaw  a bone  like  a puppy  of  as  many  months.  They  are,  in  their 
way,  precocious  ; a girl  of  five  or  six  being  well  able  to  drive  two 
deer  in  one  of  the  rear  sledges  which  form  an  “ obose  ” (train  of 
sledges),  while  her  sister  but  a few  years  older  will  steer  the 
leaders.  I strove  hard  to  master  the  art  of  throwing  the  “ tinzey,  ’ 
or  lasso,  from  a preceptor  of  nine  summers,  who  secured  the  dog 
which  played  the  part  of  target  far  more  often  than  his  pupil.  A 
boy  of  twelve  can  often  show  a bear-skin  to  the  credit  of  his  flint 
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lock,  and  at  a very  early  age  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  snaring 
of  the  willow-grouse  which  figure  so  largely  in  the  Samoyede  bill  of 
fare.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  they  marry  young,  or  that 
many  a bride  and  bridegroom  have  started  choom-keeeping  when 
they  reach  their  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  birthdays. 

Syphilis  has  found  its  way  into  snowland,  and  as  no  measures  have 
been  taken  to  root  it  out  it  is  working  an  evil  influence  on  an  otherwise 
sound  race.  The  feldshers,  who  take  the  place  of  qualified  medical 
men  in  the  villages,  have  for  the  most  part  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  dressers  in  civil  hospitals,  or  while  with  the  colours ; but,  as 
they  are  forbidden  by  law  to  keep  mercury,  they  can  do  little. 
Drink,  too — that  curse  of  all  half-civilised  peoples,  as  well  as  of  half 
the  civilised — plays  sad  havoc  with  the  dwellers  of  the  tundra ; for 
it  they  exchange  their  furs,  their  deer  “ zagas  ” (hind-quarters),  their 
willow-grouse,  and  the  other  products  which  constitute  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  north.  Strong,  well  enforced  laws  regulating— or, 
better  still,  forbidding— the  sale  of  fire-water  to  Samoyedes,  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Acts  governing  the  North  American  Indians,  might 
surely  be  introduced.  Such  laws,  and  their  strict  enforcement, 
might  enable  and  encourage  these  good-hearted  nomads  to  stand 
upright  in  the  battle  of  life,  to  earn,  even  as  their  cousins  the  Zirians 
do,  a living  independently  of  the  Russians,  and  to  become  self- 
reliant  citizens  of  the  great  Empire. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  and,  by  many  authors,  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  “Are  the  Samoyedes  very  dirty?”  I cannot  entirely 
support  the  popular  theory  that  they  are  so  filthy.  It  has  been 
stated  that  they  never  wash  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives, 
and  do  not  remove  their  clothes  until  Nature  does  so  for  them.  It 
is  not  explained,  however,  how  they  vary  their  attire  in  winter  and 
summer.  Certainly,  they  do  not  use  soap  and  water,  for  they  know 
not  the  former ; but  they  do  daily  scrub  themselves  with  snow,  which 
requires  much  more  moral  courage.  Most  of  those  whose  hides  I 
came  in  contact  with,  for  the  purpose  of  medical  treatment,  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  having  washed  at  a recent  date,  and  many 
were  very  clean.  Almost  invariably  they  wash  their  hands  before 
eating,  and  keep  snow  melted  in  the  choom  for  that  purpose.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  their  bodies  do  harbour  a good  deal  of  un- 
necessary animal  life,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  no  whit  behind 
their  Russian  neighbours.  The  chooms — those  of  beggars  around 
the  towns  excepted — are  fairly  clean  and  well  swept.  At  tea  I 
generally  noticed  the  hostess  wash  and  wipe  the  cups  before  handing 
them  to  her  guests  ; while  the  iron  pot  in  which  their  food  is  stewed 
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is  well  scraped,  even  though  sapolio  has  not  yet  reached  their  tundra 
homes  Several  times  I have  had  clothes  washed  in  melted  snow, 
and  when  I had  explained  the  use  of  the  soap  which  I had  brought 
with  me,  found  that  the  inkas  soon  picked  up  the  way  to  work.  Their 
own  furs  they  clean  by  beating  them  on  the  snow — a method  which 
is  practised  and  recommended  by  all  Russian  fur-dealers,  who  say 
that  it  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the  goods,  especially  the 
glossiness  of  black  astrachan. 

Among  not  a few  of  the  younger  generation  of  Samoyedes  there 
is  discernible  a mixture  of  Russian  blood,  and  indeed  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  this  blood  will  in  time 
preponderate  and  the  Russian  type  of  face  prevail.  It  will  be  but  a 
poor  consolation  if,  with  the  blood,  they  imbibe  the  vices  of  the  Slav 
without  his  virtues.  A rich  Samoyede,  named  Vincheiski,  of  the 
Bolshezemelskaia  (or  Greater  Land)  Tundra,  married  the  daughter 
of  a peasant  of  Mezen,  who  was  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  her  suitor, 
for  he  owned  nearly  one  thousand  reindeer.  Their  children,  with 
whom  I have  lodged,  have  a completely  Russian  type  of  face,  are 
active  and  enterprising,  write  and  read  well,  and  have  become  large 
herd  owners;  but  are  by  no  means  free  from  one  of  the  vices 
of  their  mother’s  race — dishonesty,  a fault  unknown  to  the 
Samoyede. 

The  relations  of  the  Samoyede  to  his  Government  are  simple  in 
the  extreme,  and  consist  of  little  but  the  payment  of  a yearly  poll- 
tax,  called  “ yassak.”  Meetings  are  held,  yearly,  of  as  many 
Samoyedes  as  can  attend,  not  an  easy  matter  when  it  is  remembered 
that  each  family  takes  with  it  an  enormous  herd  of  reindeer,  for 
whom  moss  must  be  found.  At  these  a “pisar,”or  scribe,  is  elected, 
and  the  ways  and  means  of  assessing  the  tax  are  discussed.  A 
“ starshina,”  or  elder,  for  each  of  the  three  Samoyede  tribes  is  elected 
every  three  years,  and  the  poorer  members  of  the  race  always  elect 
one  of  the  richest,  who  by  no  means  appreciates  the  honour,  which 
involves  collecting  the  tax,  journeying  with  the  “ pisar  ” to  Mezen  or 
Ust  Tsilma  to  pay  in  the  money  to  the  Treasury,  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  duty  of  presenting  himself  to  the  authorities  in  the  person  of  the 
Ispravnik,  or  District  Ofiicer  of  Police,  and  the  “ Official  in  Charge  of 
the  Affairs  of  the  Peasants.”  Various  expenses  and  unpleasantnesses 
are  connected  with  the  office,  including  scoldings,  and  possibly 
arrest,  should  the  unfortunate  starshina  fail,  from  want  of  wit,  in 
respect  to  the  above-mentioned  authorities.  He  has  also  to  pay  for 
the  journey,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hand  in,  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
the  full  amount  of  the  tax  due  from  his  entire  community,  afterwards 
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getting  it  refunded  as  best  he  can  from  his  wandering  brethren,  just 
as  the  officials  of  a Russian  village  commune  have  to  do. 

One  wealthy  Samoyede  elder  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a wall 
round  the  graveyard  of  Mezen,  which  act  of  generosity  so  pleased 
the  powers  that  be  that  they  gave  him  a medal — the  first,  I think,  ever 
awarded  to  one  of  his  race.  The  pisar  of  the  Kaninskaian  Samoyedes 
resides  at  Ness,  that  of  the  Rolshezemelski  at  Ust  Tsilma  ; they  were 
generally  of  Russian  descent,  but  of  late  the  office  has  been  filled  by 
pure  bred  Samoyedes,  who  have  mastered  the  difficulties  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Of  the  migratory  Samoyedes  but  few  can 
read  and  write  Russian,  although  many  can  speak  it  imperfectly. 
Those  who  cannot  write  have  generally  some  private  mark  of  their 
own  with  which  to  brand  their  belongings,  which  generally  consists 
of  a rude  monogram,  in  imitation  of  the  three  initial  letters:  the  first 
is  that  of  the  father’s  name,  the  second  that  of  the  owner,  the  third 
the  tribe  or  tundra  to  which  he  belongs. 

If  only  measures  could  be  taken  to  educate  the  rising  generation, 
and  to  point  out  the  value  of  work  and  the  principles  of  thrift,  the 
road  would  then  be  clear  for  the  improvement  of  the  race  to  the 
level  of  holding  its  own  with  the  Russians  who  have  colonised  its 
territory. 

The  archives  of  a Petchoran  commune  contain  letters  patent 
from  the  Czars  Ivan  Alexiowitz  and  Peter  Alexiovitch — “ Sovereigns 
of  All  the  Russias — the  great,  the  less,  and  the  white  ’’—written  in 
1525,  wherein  is  a strange  reference  to  Samoyede  taxation,  which 
would  make  one  think  that  even  then  they  did  not  have  things  all 
their  own  way.  The  letters  tell  the  Governor  of  the  Petchora  district  to 

protect  the  Samoyede  from  all  foreign  insult,  to  have  particular  care  that  no 
violence  be  done  to  them,  and  enjoin  that  their  tribute  of  one  skin  per  bcrwman 
be  paid  at  Pusteoser  and  not  again  extracted  from  them  at  Beresowa  or  IMezcn, 

and,  further, 

that  they  have  permission  of  collecting  this  tribute  by  themselves,  in  conformity 
to  the  ancient  registers ; and  that  there  be  granted  to  them  for  a receiver 
whom  they  themselves  will  choose,  that  the  said  receivers  of  tribute  offer  no 
violence  to  these  Samoyede  people,  by  requiring  or  extorting  from  them  for  their 
individual  advantage  anything  beyond  what  is  imposed  on  them. 

Signed  “ Diack  (Chancellor),  Procophei  Woshizin,”  and  “ Sub-Diack  Alexei 
Fersanow.” 

In  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  Kaninskaia  and  Timanskala 
tundras  there  wander  about  a few  families  of  the  so-called  “ forest 
Samoyedes,”  who,  leading  quite  a different  life  from  their  brethren 
further  north,  pass  all  their  life  in  the  forests  hunting  bears,  wolves. 
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foxes,  otters,  gluttons,  squirrels,  and  wild  deer.  They  travel  at  times 
as  far  south  as  the  district  of  Pinega.  Reindeer  are  by  no  means  the 
main  object  of  their  existence,  but  they  keep  enough  to  take  their 
belongings  from  place  to  place.  They  pitch  their  chooms,  which  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  tundra,  in  glens  well  sheltered  from  the 
snow-squalls,  and  there,  amid  the  rustling  of  the  trees,  are  born 
and  pass  their  lives.  There,  with  nothing  moving  but  the  beasts 
and  birds  that  have  formed  the  one  source  of  their  livelihood, 
they  lay  them  down  to  die.  Plucky  sportsmen,  they  light  hand 
to  hand  with  the  brown  bear,  and  always  issue  victors  from  tlie 
conflict.  They  wander  but  little,  being  generally  dependent  upon 
some  Russian  village,  where  they  sell  their  game  or  exchange  it  for 
powder  and  shot.  Forest  life  has  a deadening  influence  on  the 
character,  causing  them  to  be  renowned  for  unsociableness — indeed, 
they  seldom  speak.  They  are  good  shots,  if  the  ratio  of  hits  to 
misses  be  a criterion,  but  they  seldom  waste  ammunition,  the  most 
expensive  of  tundra  merchandise,  save  upon  stationary  animals ; 
reminding  one  of  the  saying,  “ What  is  killed  is  history,  but  what 
is  missed  is  mystery.”  They  cannot  be  blamed,  for  they  have  but 
“ pistchals,”  old  and  clumsy  flint-locks,  which  miss  fire  as  often  as 
not.  Large  stocks  of  modern  rifles  have  lately  been  issued  to  them, 
as  to  the  Russian  sealers,  by  the  Government  of  Archangel,  at  the 
not  unreasonable  price  of  eleven  roubles  (24^.),  which  may  be  paid 
in  very  small  instalments  ; but  they  are  still  loth  to  give  up  the 
hard-bought  weapons  of  their  forefathers. 

Another  settlement  of  serni-stationary  Samoyedes  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kojva,  in  the  Kanin  Peninsula,  and  numbers  some 
230.  The  source  of  livelihood  is  the  trade  in  walrus  tusks  and 
hides,  white  bear,  and  sea  hare,  which  between  the  Mezen  and  the 
Kara  is  much  in  Samoyede  hands. 

Their  homes  are  built  of  wood,  and  from  thence  they  set  out  on 
expeditions  along  the  coasts,  or  to  the  islands  of  Kolgueff,  Matveev, 
Dolg,  and  Varand.  Of  the  walrus  of  these  parts  a quaint  description  is 
given  in  “ Rerum  Moscoviticarum  Commentarii,”  by  Harbestein,  in 
1517.  “The  ocean,”  he  says,  “which  lies  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Petchora,  to  the  right  of  the  mouths  of  the  Dwina,  is  said  to  contain 
animals  of  great  size.  Among  others,  there  is  one  animal  of  the 
size  of  an  ox,  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  mors.  It  has 
short  feet,  like  those  of  a beaver ; a chest  rather  broad  and  deep 
compared  to  the  rest  of  its  body,  and  two  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw. 
This  animal,  together  with  other  animals  of  its  kind,  on  account  of 
its  offspring  and  for  the  sake  of  rest,  leaves  the  ocean  and  goes  in 
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herds  to  the  mountains,  and  before  yielding  itself  to  the  very  deep 
sleep,  which  naturally  comes  over  it,  sets,  like  the  crane,  one  of  its 
number  to  keep  watch.  Their  tusks  are  sold  by  weight,  and  are 
described  as  fishes’  teeth.” 

Some  few  Samoyedes  have  extended  their  knowledge  of  the 
world  by  a trip  to  St.  Petersburg,  thanks  to  a certain  trader  of  Mezen, 
who  took  it  into  his  head  to  show  the  people  of  the  capital  the 
inhabitants  of  the  extreme  north  of  Russia,  their  dwellings  and  their 
deer,  by  which  enterprising  notion  he  scraped  up  a comfortable  little 
capital  of  some  thousands  of  roubles,  k'or  a wretched  pittance  he 
hired  for  the  winter  two  families  w'ho  were  given  to  drink.  With 
the  aid  of  their  deer  he  carried  them  over  roads,  swamps,  and  forests 
(reindeer  find  a road  everywhere)  to  St.  Petersburg,  travelling  by  day 
and  resting  by  night.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  authorities 
allotted  them  a suitable  place  on  the  Neva.  There  they  pitched 
their  chooms,  and,  for  a given  sum,  the  curious  could  come  and  gaze 
at  them,  their  dwellings,  their  dress,  and  their  deer.  For  a higher 
payment  people  could  go  for  a reindeer  drive  along  the  Neva.  At 
night  the  deer  were  driven  to  the  neighbouring  swamps  and  woods, 
where  they  found  food  and  rest,  and  next  morning  others  w’ere 
driven  back  to  town,  having  meanwhile,  under  the  supervision  of 
one  of  the  Samoyedes  and  his  dogs,  had  time  to  graze  and  rest.  In 
this  way  they  lived  till  March,  when  they  journeyed  back  to  their 
native  tundra,  arriving  about  the  end  of  April, 

They  acquired  nothing  for  themselves  by  the  trip  ; indeed,  giving 
themselves  up  to  drink  on  the  homeward  journey,  they  lost  their  deer 
in  the  forest.  They  could  console  themselves,  however,  by  lording  it 
over  their  brethren,  and  by  relating  their  experiences  at  “Peter,” 
where  they  had  seen  the  great  authorities  in  costly  furs  and  had  had 
an  illimitable  supply  of  vodka.  Seebohm  remarks  (“  Siberia  in  Asia  ”) 
having  seen  these  Samoyedes  in  the  northern  capital  when  passing 
through  on  his  outward  journey  to  Archangel  in  1874 — an  unexpected 
first  sight  of  the  race  he  had  come  to  study. 
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SCENT  IN  DOGS. 


EW  observers  are  not  struck  with  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of 


JL  smell  in  some  dogs.  They  will  follow  the  trail  of  a rabbit  or 
hare  for  a considerable  distance  ; by  pure  perseverance  the  harrier 
will  by  the  scent  hunt  down  a hare,  and  the  bloodhound,  a slave. 
For  miles  a keen-nosed  terrier  or  retriever  will  follow  up  a well-known 
horse’s  hoof-scent.  The  pointer’s  marvellous  powers  are  familiar  to 
all  sportsmen. 

Now  wherein  lies  this  wonderful  faculty  ? What  is  scent  ? These 
are  questions  which  meet  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry. 
We  do  not  intend  to  nauseate  our  readers  with  a scientific  disquisition  ; 
yet  such  questions  attract  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  dog  fanciers. 
Everyone  is  quite  familiar  with  many  curious  instances  of  the  remark- 
able scent  shown  by  some  dogs.  But,  perhaps,  no  one  has  given 
more  particular  attention  to  this  subject  than  Dr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  one 
of  the  foremost  biologists  of  this  country.  He  had  a remarkable 
terrier  which  showed  the  almost  supernatural  capabilities  of  the  scent 
o dogs.  On  a bank  holiday,  when  Regent’s  Park  Walk,  London, 
was  literally  swarming  with  pedestrians,  who  walked  in  all  directions 
or  lounged  in  conversation,  Dr.  Romanes  took  his  favourite  terrier 
along  the  densely-crowded  walk.  When  the  terrier’s  attention  was 
taken  up  with  a strange  dog — and  deplorably  irritating  is  that  con- 
tinual “ forgaitherin’  ” — Dr.  Romanes  suddenly  “ made  tracks  ” in 
zigzag  directions  across  the  walk  and  stood  upon  a seat  to  watch  his 
four-footed  friend’s  conduct.  Leaving  the  strange  dog  from  whom  he 
had  got  the  news,  the  terrier  found  that  his  master  had  not  continued 
in  the  direction  he  was  going  when  the  stolen  interview  commenced. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  last  seen  his  master, 
and  then,  picking  up  the  scent,  he  tracked  his  master’s  footsteps  over 
all  the  zigzags  until  he  reached  the  seat,  and  looked  up  in  penitence 
at  his  master  standing  on  it.  Now,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  terrier 
had  to  distinguish  his  master’s  trail  from  at  least  a hundred  others 
quite  as  fresh,  and  many  thousands  of  others  not  so  fresh,  crossing  it 
at  all  angles. 
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Was  there  anything  that  came  from  the  footprints  ? What  was 
the  emanation  that  arose  in  scent  which  the  dog  recognised  ? Was 
it  gas,  or  matter,  or  what  ? 

To  understand  this  thoroughly,  let  us  for  a minute  or  two  consider 
the  divisibility  of  matter,  and  the  power  of  the  smell-sense  in  man. 
The  tenth  part  of  a grain  of  musk  will  continue  for  years  to  fill  a 
room  with  its  odoriferous  particles,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will 
not  be  diminished  in  weight,  when  tested  by  the  very  finest  balance. 
The  sixteen-thousandth  of  a cubic  inch  of  indigo  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  can  colour  to  an  appreciable  extent  more  than  two 
gallons  of  water,  so  that  it  must  have  been  divided  in  the  water  with 
ten  million  visible  parts.  Threads  of  platinum  have  been  drawn  out 
to  the  three-millionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  without  breaking. 
Gold  leaf  is  beaten  out  to  the  three-hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  A soap  bubble  can  be  blown  until  the  film  is  the 
twenty- five- millionth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  before  bursting;  and  in 
that  thickness  there  are  said  to  be  twenty  molecules  of  matter.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  atoms.  Yet  scent  depends  on  the 
evaporation  of  these  atoms  and  their  appreciation  by  the  sensitive 
organ  of  smell. 

Very  careful  experiments  have  lately  been  made  to  test  the 
delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  human  beings.  A series  of  solutions 
of  five  different  substances  was  prepared,  each  series  being  so  arranged 
that  every  solution  was  of  half  the  strength  of  the  preceding  one. 
These  series  were  extended  by  successive  dilutions  till  it  was  impossible 
to  detect  the  odours.  The  order  of  the  bottles  containing  these 
solutions  was  completely  disarranged,  and  the  test  consisted  in  the 
attempt  to  classify  them  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone.  An  equal 
number  of  male  and  female  observers  were  selected  from  the  best 
apothecaries’  shops,  and  each  was  required  to  arrange  the  bottles.  The 
males  were  able  to  detect  the  smell  of  the  nitrate  of  amyl  in  the 
solution  of  one  part  to  783,000  of  water,  and  the  females  were  able 
to  detect  it  in  the  solution  of  one  part  to  311,000  of  water.  The  oil 
of  wintergreen  was  detected  in  about  the  same  proportion  and  to  the 
same  extent  of  dilution.  There  was,  therefore,  a very  great  pre- 
ponderance in  favour  of  the  males  as  to  the  sensitiveness  and  dis. 
crimination  of  the  sense  of  smell.  This  is  certainly  an  astounding 
fact  1 

So  acute  was  the  sense  of  smell  in  two  of  the  male  observers  that 
they  were  able  to  detect  one  part  of  prussic  acid  in  about  two  million 
parts  of  water ; and,  as  any  of  our  readers  can  easily  observe  by  asking 
a druggist  to  let  him  smell  it,  prussic  acid  has  no  very  decided  smel] 
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— only  a strange  fustiness.  The  sense  of  smell  in  man  has,  therefore, 
eclipsed  all  chemical  tests  in  the  case  of  prussic  acid,  for  the  poison 
could  never  be  detected  in  that  solution  by  any  chemical  tests. 

But  a very  remarkable  case  has  lately  come  before  us.  Dr.  Fischer 
used  mercaptan  and  chlorophenol  as  the  odoriferous  substances,  and 
experimented  in  a room  of  9,000  cubic  feet  capacity.  He  dissolved 
seventy  grains  of  each  substance  in  a separate  gallon  of  pure  water. 
Of  the  solution  of  one  he  took  some  drops  and  put  them  into  a 
quantity  of  pure  water.  With  a fine  jet  he  directed  this  solution  in 
a spray  to  all  parts  of  the  room,  the  air  of  which  was  subsequently 
agitated  by  the  waving  of  a flag.  Experimenters  came  in  by  turns 
and  detected  the  scent.  The  result  arrived  at  is  simply  marvellous. 
Experts  were  able  to  detect  the  three-hundred-millionth  part  of  a 
grain  of  chlorophenol,  and  even  a thousandth  part  of  that  quantity 
of  mercaptan  was  distinctly  recognised.  We  have  here  a degree 
of  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  of  which  we  cannot  form  any 
definite  idea ! It  is  far  more  subtle  in  detective  power  than  the 
almost  fabulous  power  of  the  spectroscope  in  detecting  the  metal 
sodium  in  a gas  flame  by  the  peculiar  yellow  bands  in  the 
spectrum, 

After  knowing  these  facts  in  connection  with  man’s  power  of  dis- 
criminating minute  particles  of  matter  by  means  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  we  can  more  easily  understand  the  fine  scent  which  the  dog 
possesses,  and  the  source  of  that  scent.  Is  the  dog  guided  by  some 
distinctive  smell  attaching  to  his  master’s  shoes,  or  any  distinctive 
smell  of  his  master’s  feet,  or  to  both  these  differences  combined — 
both  being  minute  particle  emanations  ? To  solve  this  interesting 
problem.  Dr,  Romanes  took  a most  intelligent  setter-bitch,  which  he 
had  had  for  eight  years,  on  his  shooting  excursions.  The  animal’s 
devotion  to  him  he  had  often  tested  most  minutely,  and  her  sense 
of  smell  was  known  to  be  exceptionally  acute.  He  first  allowed  her 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  kennel  by  some  one  to  whom  she  was  quite 
indifferent,  who  led  her  to  an  arranged  spot  from  which  the  tracking 
was  to  commence.  The  spot  was  leeward  of  the  kennel,  and  he 
kept  to  leeward  of  the  starting-place.  The  district  was  quite  open, 
being  the  parklands  round  his  house,  interspersed  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  a wall  behind  which  he  could  hide  to  watch  the  experi- 
ments. Every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure  that  the  bitch  had  to 
depend  upon  the  sense  of  smell  alone.  Dr.  Romanes  first  walked 
over  the  grasslands  for  about  a mile  in  his  ordinary  shooting-boots. 
The  instant  the  bitch  came  to  the  starting-place  she  broke  av/ay 
at  full  speed,  and,  faithfully  following  his  track,  overtook  him  in  a 
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few  minutes.  Though  repeatedly  put  on  the  track  of  a stranger  from 
the  starting-place,  the  animal  would  not  follow  him. 

Next  the  bitch  was  taken  into  the  gun-room,  where  she  saw  her 
master  making  ready  to  start  for  shooting.  He  then  left  the  room 
and  went  to  another  part  of  the  house  ; but  his  gamekeeper  left  the 
house  by  the  back  door,  walked  a certain  distance,  and  concealed 
himself.  The  bitch,  now  howling  to  follow  her  master,  was  led  to 
the  keeper’s  tracks  by  a servant.  She  tracked  this  trail  for  a few 
yards,  but  she  soon  found  that  her  master  was  not  with  the  keeper. 
Accordingly  she  hunted  about  in  all  directions  for  her  master,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  tracking  him. 

Dr.  Romanes  then  submitted  his  favourite  to  a most  severe  test. 
He  collected  eleven  men  about  the  place,  and  directed  them  to  walk 
close  behind  one  another  in  Indian  file,  each  man  taking  care 
to  place  his  feet  in  the  footprints  of  his  predecessor.  In  this  pro- 
cession Dr.  Romanes  took  the  lead^  while  the  gamekeeper  brought 
up  the  rear.  After  walking  200  yards,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
followed  by  five  of  the  men,  the  remainder  turning  at  an  angle  to  the 
left,  and  walking  as  before  in  single  file.  The  two  parties,  thus 
formed,  then  walked  a considerable  distance  and  concealed  them- 
selves. . The  bitch  was  then  put  upon  the  common  track  of  the 
whole  party.  She  followed  this  track  with  rapidity,  and  at  first 
overshot  the  point  of  divergence,  where  the  band  split  into  two 
parties ; but,  quickly  recovering  the  track,  she,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, chose  the  footsteps  to  the  right.  Yet  in  this  experiment  the 
footprints  of  Dr.  Romanes  in  the  common  track  were  overlaid  by 
eleven  others,  and  in  the  track  to  the  right  by  five  others.  More- 
over, though  it  was  the  gamekeeper  who  brought  up  the  rear  and 
went  to  the  left,  and  as  in  the  absence  of  her  master’s  track  the 
bitch  would  always  follow  the  keeper’s  trail  (the  fact  of  his  scent 
being  second  uppermost  in  the  series),  the  animal’s  attention  was 
never  diverted  from  her  master’s  trail ; for  l^o  get  to  him  was  the 
object  of  her  desire. 

Dr.  Romanes  then  gave  his  shooting-boots  to  a stranger,  who 
walked  with  these  over  the  park  to  leeward  of  the  kennel.  When 
the  bitch  was  led  to  this  trail,  she  followed  the  scent  with  the  eager- 
ness usually  seen  when  tracking  her  master.  This  was  a remarkable 
discovery  ! He  next  put  on  the  stranger’s  boots,  and  walked  over 
the  park  ; but  on  being  taken  to  this  trail  she  would  not  be  coaxed 
to  follow  it.  This  was  even  more  remarkable ! The  stranger 
walked  over  the  park  barefooted  ; but  the  bitch  would  not  follow 
that  trail.  Dr.  Romanes  then  walked  over  the  park  in  bare  feet : 
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the  bitch  followed  this  trail,  but  not  so  eagerly  as  when  he  had  on 
his  shooting-boots.  She  seemed  always  in  doubt  about  the  correct- 
ness of  the  track,  and  seemed  terribly  put  about.  She  followed  it, 
but  slowly,  and  with  apparent  hesitation. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  stimulated  Dr.  Romanes  to  go 
on  further  with  his  investigations  on  the  scent  of  dogs,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  secret  of  the  discriminating  faculty.  He  walked  over 
the  park  in  new  shooting-boots ; but  his  very  sensitive  favourite 
would  not  follow  the  trail  Next  he  glued  a layer  of  stiff  brown 
paper  to  the  soles  and  sides  of  his  old  shootiiig-boots,  and  walked 
over  the  park  with  them  ; the  setter,  when  led  along  the  trail,  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  till  she  came  to  the  place  where,  owing  to  the 
brown  paper  being  worn  through  at  the  heelj  the  boot  had  touched 
the  ground.  Here  she  immediately  recognised  his  trail,  and  speedily 
followed  it  up. 

Again  Dr.  Romanes  walked  without  boots  in  new  cotton  socks ; 
but  the  bitch  lazily  followed  for  a time  and  gave  up  the  trail.  He 
then  tried  the  woollen  socks  which  he  had  been  wearing  all  day,  but 
the  result  was  equally  bad.  He  next  altered  the  experiment,  by 
walking  for  fifty  yards  in  his  shooting-boots ; then  walking  a 
hundred  yards  in  his  stockings,  and  the  next  hundred  yards  bare- 
footed. The  bitch  followed  the  first  part  of  the  trail  at  full  speed, 
and  continued  to  run  at  the  same  rate  till  the  end. 

Changing  the  experiments,  he  soaked  his  ordinary  shooting-boots 
in  the  oil  of  aniseed  and  walked  with  these  thus  contaminated 
over  the  park.  This  strong  odour  did  not  interfere  with  the  bitch’s 
scent,  for  she  ran  him  down  as  quickly  as  before.  That  is  a most 
remarkable  fact ! How  strong  must  the  scent  of  the  leather  have 
been  over  that  of  the  oil  ! 

Lastly  he  tried  some  experiments  on  the  power  which  the  bitch 
might  display  of  recognising  his  individual  odour  as  emanating 
from  his  whole  person.  And  he  discovered  to  his  astonishment 
that,  in  the  absence  of  wind,  the  odour  of  his  head  diffused  itself 
through  the  air  in  all  directions  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable 
the  setter  to  recognise  it  as  his  odour  at  a distance  of  two  hundred 
yards. 

Dr.  Romanes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  setter-bitch  dis- 
tinguished his  trail  from  that  of  all  others  by  the  peculiar  smell  of 
his  boots,  and  not  by  the  particular  smell  of  his  feet.  The  exudations 
from  his  feet  required  to  be  combined  wdth  those  from  shoe-leatlier ; 
and  brown  paper  can  stop  the  transmission  of  the  scent  of  both.  He 
also  concluded  that  the  whole  body  of  a man  exhales  a peculiar  cr 
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individual  odour  which  a dog  can  recognise  as  ihat  of  his  master 
amid  a crowd  of  other  persons. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Russell  mentions  a very  striking  instance  of  the  scent 
of  a pup-bitch.  He  placed  a small  piece  of  dog  Osborne  biscuit  on 
the  floor  under  the  centre  of  a footstool,  which  was  one  foot  square 
and  six  inches  high,  and  standing  on  feet  which  raised  it  one  inch 
from  the  ground.  He  saturated  the  footstool  with  eau-de-Cologne, 
in  order  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  the  smell  of  the  biscuit.  The 
bitch,  which  during  the  time  was  in  another  room,  was  brought  in 
by  another  person.  At  once  she  made  for  the  stool,  evidently 
certain  that  the  piece  of  biscuit  was  there.  From  this  it  seems  that 
so  odourless  a substance  as  dry  plain  biscuit  emits  so  much  and  so 
characteristic  a smell  that  it  immediately  spreads,  even  through  con- 
siderable obstacles  and  strong  odours,  to  a distance  of  several  inches 
in  a few  seconds. 

We  must  not  wonder  at  this  marvellous  sense  of  discriminating 
odours,  when  we  know  how  keen  is  the  scent  in  certain  insects.  If 
a virgin  female  of  the  moth,  known  by  the  name  Sahernia  carpiai^ 
is  shut  up  in  a box,  males  of  the  same  species  will  trace  her  out  for 
a mile  through  the  parti-odoured  air  of  a wood.  The  infinitesimal 
emanation  from  the  female  is  powerful  enough  to  direct  the  male  all 
that  distance. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  lately  proved,  by  careful  experiments,  that 
the  civilised  man’s  sense  of  smell  is  not  so  acute  as  that  of  the  semi- 
savage. The  aborigines  of  Peru  can,  in  the  darkest  night  and  in 
the  thickest  woods,  distinguish  respectively  a white  man,  a negro, 
and  one  of  their  own  race  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

It  is  by  the  peculiar  smell,  too,  that  the  mother  ewe  recognises 
her  own  lambs  among  the  hundreds  that  are  gambolling  on  the 
grassy  knolls.  Nature,  when  left  alone,  without  artificial  adultera- 
tions, is  intensely  acute  in  the  exercise  of  the  particular  faculties 
importantly  endowed ; we  wonder  not,  then,  after  calm  reflection — 
tliough  we  were  startled  at  the  first  realisation — that  some  dogs  have 
such  a powerful  and  tenacious  faculty  for  catching  scents  peculiarly 
and  specially  known  to  them  by  long,  instinctive  training.  No 
doubt  many  of  our  readers  can  corroborate  the  observations  here 
recorded  ; still,  the  ventilation  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  will 
stimulate  some  to  pay  more  direct  attention  to  the  wonderful  work 
of  their  retrievers,  terriers,  and  setters,  and  thereby  to  value  more 
than  they  have  done  the  excellent  services  of  these  faithful  animals. 

J.  G.  MCPHERSON. 
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THE  SCOT  ABROAD. 


SCOTSMAN  is  never  at  home  unless  he  is  abroad  ” is  a 


paradox  which  aptly  expresses  the  ubiquity  of  that  enter- 


prising individual.  Instances  could  be  quoted  of  Scotsmen  who, 
more  particularly  in  the  distant  Hebrides,  cling,  limpet-like,  to  their 
native  rocks,  and  will  not  emigrate  even  in  the  last  resort,  but  these 
cases  are  exceptional,  and  are  the  fruit  of  special  circumstances  which 
cannot  here  be  detailed.  The  normal  type  of  Scot  evinces  no  repug- 
nance to  leaving  his  native  country  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the 
land  which  receives  him.  On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  his 
pre-eminent  patriotism,  the  frequency  with  which  he  elects  to  bid 
farewell  to  Scotia’s  shores  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge.  He 
finds  “ broad  Scotland  ” too  narrow  for  the  exercise  of  his  energy, 
and  for  the  consummation  of  his  ambition  ; and  so  carries  both  to 
countries  which  feed  him  better,  clothe  him  better,  and  afford  his 
ability  greater  scope  than  the  land  of  his  birth.  And  as  he  finds  the 
latter  too  overcrowded  to  afford  him  the  large  amount  of  elbow- 
room  which  he  seeks,  so  does  he  frequently  find  even  the  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom  too  circumscribed  for  his  talents.  And  then  he 
goes  abroad. 

The  Scot  has  ever  been  a wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  cartii. 
The  word  Scot”  itself  is,  by  some  authorities,  supposed  to  m.an  a 
“ wanderer.”  Since  the  day  when  he  crossed  from  Ireland  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  upon  which  he  imposed  both  his  name 
and  his  rule,  he  has  been  busy  carrying  his  name  and  his  rule  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Scot  who  is  to  be  found  at  the  North  Pole, 
when  the  latter  is  discovered,  has  become  a by-word  of  Arctic 
exploration. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  the  first  emigration 
of  Scotsmen  on  an  extensive  scale  was  due  to  hatred  of  England. 
The  hardly-earned  independence  of  Scotland  was  safeguarded  by  the 
famous  league  between  that  country  and  France,  having  as  its  basis 
mutual  protection  against  a common  foe.  The  first  considerable 
body  of  Scotsmen  who  passed  over  to  France  to  fight  for  their  ally 
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left  their  native  country  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  John  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  with  over  5,000  Scotsmen,  fought  for  the  French 
at  the  Battle  of  Baujb,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  English.  At  the  Battle  of  Crevant,  in  1424,  most  of  the  3,000 
Scottish  auxiliaries  of  France  were  slain.  At  Verneuil,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  Scottish  ranks  were  almost  decimated,  the  Earls  of 
Buchan  and  Douglas  being  among  the  slain.  Soon  after  this  period, 
we  read  of  the  famous  Scots  Guard  which  for  centuries  formed  the 
bodyguard  of  the  French  Kings,  being  honoured  as  no  native  corps 
ever  was  in  France.  The  exact  date  of  its  inception  is  unknown, 
but  Hill  Burton,  the  historian,  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  formed 
out  of  the  remnant  of  the  Scots  who  survived  Verneuil.  In  any 
case  it  appears  certain  that  it  became  a permanent  institution  of  the 
French  Court  under  the  direction  of  Charles  VIII.  The  Scots 
Guard  consisted  of  a hundred  gendarmes  and  two  hundred  archers. 
Its  first  captain  was  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  who  was  created  Lord 
of  Aubigny  and  Marshal  of  France.  The  right  of  appointing  the 
Commander  of  the  Guard  was  originally  vested  in  the  reigning  King 
of  Scotland,  but  in  course  of  time  that  privilege  was  withdrawn. 
The  first  Frenchman  to  hold  the  command  was  the  Count  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  assumption  apparently  being  that  a Frenchman  with 
such  an  obviously  Scottish  name  would  be  less  objectionable  to  the 
Guardsmen  than  one  with  a purely  French  patronymic.  In  course 
of  time,  the  Scottish  element  was  gradually  eliminated  from  the 
Guard,  until,  in  1730,  it  did  not  contain  a single  Scot,  although  it 
still  retained  its  name  of  “ La  Garde  Ecossaise.”  The  Great 
Revolution  finally  put  an  end  to  it,  with  all  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  great  nobles  of  Scotland,  equally  with  their  less  distinguished 
compatriots,  found  France  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  a pleasant  land,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  Scotsmen  were  welcomed 
as  friends,  honoured  as  allies,  and  rewarded  as  heroes.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  them  all  was  Bernard  Stewart,  Lord  of  Aubigny  and  Marshal 
of  Prance,  the  “ hammer  ” of  Spain,  the  companion  of  Bayard,  and 
his  rival  in  fame  as  a pattern  of  chivalry. 

Scots  learning  found  a home  in  France  even  earlier  than  Scots 
military  prowess.  As  far  back  as  1307,  Duns  Scotus  was  lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  founded  the  University  of 
Cologne.  John  Major,  the  historian,  was  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Hector  Boece  published  his  history  of  Scotland  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1526.  George  Buchanan  was  famed  throughout  France  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  Europe ; he  was  a professor  in  the 
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College  of  St.  Barbe,  and  subsequently  at  Bordeaux,  where  Montaigne 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  At  a later  period,  John  Knox  is  found  in  the 
same  country,  toiling  at  his  oar  as  a galley  slave ; while  his  colleague,' 
John  Craig,  became  professor  of  theology  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. 
Andrew  Melville’s  name  appears  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  a 
Scot  of  Continental  reputation.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
level-headed  Father  Innes,  of  the  Scots  College  in  Paris,  made  a 
great  name  by  his  critical  essay  on  “ The  Early  Inhabitants  of 
Scotland,”  a work  which  is  a monument  of  learning  and  research. 

In  their  day,  the  Scots  Colleges  of  Paris  and  Rome  were  centres 
to  which  the  youth  of  Scotland  repaired  in  large  numbers,  bringing 
back  to  their  native  country  the  accumulated  results  of  their  studies, 
and  thus  moulding  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
College  des  Ecossais  ” in  Paris  is  now  a boarding  school  at 
65  Rue  du  Cardinal  Lemoine.  During  the  French  Revolution,  the 
property  of  the  College,  together  with  that  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Colleges,  was  seized,  and  the  Colleges  were  suppressed.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  the  Scotch  and  English  properties  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  still  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
clerical  education  of  young  men  chosen  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  chapel  attached  to  the  Scots  College 
in  Paris,  built  in  1672,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  The  Scots 
College  in  Rome,  in  the  street  of  the  Four  Fountains,  is  now 
devoted  to  the  education  of  Scottish  priests,  and  its  present  number 
of  students  is  twenty-five.  A Scots  College,  less  renowned  than 
those  of  Paris  and  Rome,  is  that  at  Valladolid  in  Spain.  It  is  a 
purely  Highland  school,  the  students  hailing  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Long  Island  and  from  the  west  coast  of 
Inverness-shire. 

Among  the  Scots  who,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  acquired  a 
notable  reputation  in  Southern  Europe,  James  Crichton,  of  Perth- 
shire, “the  Admirable  Crichton,”  stands  pre-eminent.  Crichton’s 
career  was  brief  but  brilliant.  After  amazing  the  half  of  Europe  by 
his  wonderful  gifts,  he  perished  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  in  a street 
squabble  by  the  hands  of  his  pupil,  Vincenzio  de  Gonzaga,  son  of 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  An  embellished  life  of  this  pre- 
cocious genius  was  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromart}", 
an  eccentric  Scot  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  went  about  the 
Continent  like  a roaring  lion  seeking  to  devour  any  unfortunate 
native  who  ventured  to  utter  a disparaging  word  about  Scotland. 
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Urquhart’s  life  was  published  in  1899,  and  very  entertaining  reading 
it  is.  Another  Scottish  firebrand  of  about  the  same  period  was 
Thomas  Deempster,  whose  hand  was  ever  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to 
inflict  condign  punishment  on  any  Continental  detractor  of  Scotia’s 
honour.  Urquhart  and  Deempster  were  men  with  a mission  ; and 
to  men  with  a mission  moderation  is  unknown,  and  a sense  of 
humour  is  denied. 

By  means  of  men  like  Urquhart  and  Deempster,  the  choleric 
Scot  became  a by-word  on  the  Continent.  “ He  is  a Scot,  he  has 
pepper  in  his  nose,”  was  a mediaeval  proverb.  “ II  est  fier  comme 
un  Ecossais”  (he  is  high-spirited  like  a Scot)  was,  according  to  John 
Major,  a French  proverb. 

Of  a different  ’ stamp  was  Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  Scottish 
“ Marcellus,”  who  flashed  like  a meteor  across  the  Continental  sky. 
Like  that  of  Crichton,  his  star  soon  set.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1766, 
aged  only  twenty-five,  and  was  honoured  by  the  Pope  with  a public 
funeral,  an  unprecedented  honour  for  a foreigner. 

When  we  turn  to  the  North  of  Europe,  we  find  the  fighting  Scot 
again  in  evidence.  The  Dutch  wars,  which  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
offered  opportunities  to  the  soldiers  of  fortune  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  seize.  The  original  of  Scott’s  Dugald  Dalgetty  was  pro- 
bably Robert  Munro,  who  wrote  the  “ Expedition  ” describing  the 
adventures  of  the  Scottish  free-lances  in  the  Low  Countries.  In 
the  Dutch  wars  there  were  Scots  on  both  sides,  and  the  experience 
gained  by  the  Dutch  regiments — by  which  name  the  Scots  who 
fought  for  Holland  were  known  in  Scotland — was  afterwards  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  Civil  Wars  which  devastated  their  native 
country.  The  great  Montrose  was  for  a short  period  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany ; the  Leslies  fought  in  the  Low 
Countries ; and  it  is  supposed  that  Claverhouse  and  Mackay  of 
Scaorie  were  comrades-in-arms  in  Northern  Europe  before  they 
faced  one  another  at  Killiecrankie.  The  Scots  Brigade  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  gained  a world-wide  reputation  for  soldierly  qualities.  In 
Mitchell’s  “ Life  of  Wallenstein  ” it  is  stated  that  in  his  third  cam- 
paign Gustavus  had  under  his  command,  of  British  alone,  six  generals, 
thirty  colonels,  fifty-one  lieutenant-colonels,  and  io,coo  men,  most 
of  whom  were  Scots.  The  first  commander  of  the  Scots  Brigade, 
Sir  John  Hepburn,  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  soldier  in 
Christendom.  The  brigade  formed  the  flower  of  the  victorious 
army  with  which  the  Lion  of  the  North  protected  and  consolidated  the 
Protestantism  of  Northern  Europe.  In  more  than  one  engagement 
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it  suffered  severely.  At  the  Battle  of  Nordlingen,  the  Mackay  regi- 
ment of  Highlanders  was  almost  decimated,  after  a career  which 
earned  for  it  the  proud  title  of  The  Invincibles.”  The  defence  of 
Stralsund  by  the  Highland  regiment  was  one  of  the  finest  things  of 
the  war.  Subsequent  to  this  incident,  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  of 
Pluscardine,  brother  of  the  second  Earl  of  Seaforth,  was  governor 
of  Stralsund.  His  later  career  in  Scotland  hardly  bore  out  the  mili- 
tary reputation  which  he  acquired  abroad.  At  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  the  remnant  of  the  brigade  entered  the  French 
service  under  Hepburn,  its  old  commander,  and  with  the  Bohemian 
bands  of  Sir  Andrew  Gray  and  the  Scots  bodyguard  of  the  French 
King,  became  incorporated  with  the  French  Army  under  the  title  of 
“ Le  Regiment  D’Hebron.”  So  greatly  was  the  regiment  honoured 
that  it  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  French  army.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  represented  in  our  own  army  by  the  Royal  Scots, 
otherwise  the  Lothian  Regiment,  which  has  recently  done  good 
service  in  South  Africa.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Ogilvie’s 
Scottish  regiment  in  the  service  of  France  perpetuated  the  con- 
nection between  the  ancient  allies.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  regiment  was  Neil  Macdonald,  of  the  Clanranald  branch  of  that 
warlike  clan,  who  fled  to  France  with  Prince  Charlie  after  Culloden. 
Neil  Macdonald  was  the  father  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of 
Tarentum,  one  of  Napoleon’s  most  trusted  generals,  who  died  in 
1840. 

Of  the  individual  Scots  who  rose  to  high  distinction  in  Northern 
Europe,  there  are  several  notable  examples.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing careers  was  that  of  James  Keith,  brother  of  the  Earl  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  the  latter  being  a sharer  in  the  good  fortune  which 
afterwards  befel  his  illustrious  relative.  After  taking  part  in  abortive 
Jacobite  risings,  Keith  found  his  way  from  the  Spanish  service  to  that 
of  Russia,  and  finally  became  identified  with  the  history  of  Prussia 
and  of  Frederick  the  Great.  James  Keith  was  perhaps  the  ablest 
soldier  and  the  most  devoted  servant  of  the  great  king.  His  end  was 
that  of  a soldier : he  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Hochkirche  in  1758. 
To  this  day  the  memory  of  Field-Marshal  Keith  is  perpetuated  alike 
in  his  adopted  country  and  in  his  native  Scotland,  both  by  means  of 
monuments  and  East  Coast  fishing- boats  named  after  him. 

What  James  Keith  was  to  Prussia  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
Patrick  Gordon  was  to  Russia  and  Peter  the  Great.  After  Peter 
himself,  no  man  did  more  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Russian 
empire  than  the  Scots  laddie  who  set  out  from  his  home  to  seek  and 
to  find  his  fortune  in  the  North  of  Europe.  He  it  was  who  destroyed 
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he  almost  sovereign  power  of  the  Strelitzers,  the  guard  created  by 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  brought  the  great  Corporations,  with  Novgorod 
at  their  head,  under  subjection  to  the  Czar.  Well  might  his  royal 
patron  weep  by  the  bedside  of  General  Patrick  Gordon  during  his 
last  illness,  for  he  had  no  abler  coadjutor  or  more  faithful  subject 
than  the  Scot  who  spent  his  best  years  in  his  service. 

If  Patrick  Gordon  organised  the  Russian  army,  Samuel  Greig 
practically  created  the  Russian  navy.  This  Scottish  ex-lieutenant  of 
the  British  navy,  who  was  lent  to  Russia  by  the  British  Government, 
found  the  Russian  navy  as  a fighting  machine  beneath  contempt,  and 
left  it  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  Europe.  Greig  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Crimea  by  Russia,  and  the 
great  fortress  of  Cronstadt  is  the  result  of  his  genius.  The  son  of 
the  Inverkeithing  skipper  left  his  mark  in  no  uncertain  manner  on 
the  pages  of  European  history.  In  the  war  with  Sweden  in  1788  he 
was  the  Russian  admiral,  and  fought  the  great  but  indecisive  Battle 
of  Hogeland,  where  he  was  wounded,  dying  soon  afterwards  from  the 
effects  of  the  wound. 

With  these  examples  before  us  and  others  which  might  be  quoted, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Scot  abroad  was  famed  as  a fighter.  The 
Scot,  indeed,  has  ever  been  known  as  a pugnacious  animal.  The  love 
of  fighting  for  fighting’s  sake  was  an  important  factor  in  attracting 
Scotsmen  to  the  Low  Countries  or  wherever  the  soldier  of  fortune 
was  wanted.  Scot  frequently  faced  Scot  on  Continental  battlefields, 
and  the  stern  realities  of  war  were  occasionally  softened  by  an 
exchange  of  national  pleasantries  between  the  compatriots  in 
the  rival  armies.  When  the  Scotsman’s  sword  is  temporarily 
beaten  into  a ploughshare,  his  pugnacious  proclivities  find  an  outlet 
in  the  hundred-and-one  forms  of  public  life.  Argument  is  his 
weapon  of  peace,  and  the  Scot  who  cannot  argue  is  a type  which 
can  only  be  characterised  as  abnormal.  In  the  great  talking-shop  at 
Westminster,  he  argues  Southerners  off  their  benches,  and  even  in 
the  placid  atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  courts  his  forcible  dialectics 
are  not  infrequently  a disturbing  element.  The  Scot’s  ability  to  con- 
jugate the  verb  “ to  fight  ” is  unquestioned.  But  he  is  nevertheless 
ever  willing  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men — so  long  as  all  men  agree 
with  his  views. 

In  fields  other  than  those  of  martial  prowess,  however,  the  Scot 
occupied  a commanding  place  in  European  countries.  Sir  William 
Lockhart  won  Dunkirk  for  England  while  his  master,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  rode  rough-shod  over  Scotland.  Alexander  Erskine  was 
the  War  Minister  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  while  his  compatriots 
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fought  in  the  trenches  ; Sir  Alexander  Mitchell,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador to  Prussia,  joked  with  Frederick  the  Great  while  Janies  Keith 
worked  for  him  ; Lord  Stair  represented  British  interests  in  Paris, 
while  a fellow  Scot,  John  Law,  opposed  them.  This  ex-goldsmith 
of  Edinburgh  for  a time  held  the  destinies  of  France  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  spirits  who  ever 
shot  across  the  horizon  of  the  financial  world.  In  these  days,  when 
the  business  enterprise  of  the  American  threatens  to  capture  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  wdien  the  colossal  financial  schemes 
which  are  hatched  and  consummated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  astonish  the  conservative  British  mind,  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  a Scottish  adventurer  of  the  eighteenth  century  tried  a bigger 
thing  than  any  financier  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  yet 
attempted.  Law  was  the  Napoleon  of  finance.  During  his  brief 
spell  of  power  he  ruled  France  with  a rod  of  gold.  He  was  a shrewd 
company  promoter  on  a huge  scale,  and  were  he  now  living  would 
probably  be  figuring  one  day  in  Capel  Court  and  the  next  day  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  For  his  vaulting  ambition  soared  above  the 
commonplaces  of  finance,  and  refused  to  be  fettered  by  limitations. 
Like  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  financial  genius 
declined  to  recognise  the  impossible.  And  yet  an  attempt  to  convert 
all  the  creditors  of  a great  State  into  shareholders  of  a commercial 
company,  whose  profits  w^ere  of  the  most  visionary  character,  ^vas 
surely  foredoomed  to  failure.  Law  tried  it  and  failed.  It  is  not 
matter  for  surprise  that  this  enterprising  Scotsman  blinded  the 
business  instincts  of  the  French  people  by  the  glamour  of  his  scheme. 
In  England  the  South  Sea  bubble — the  direct  outcome  of  Law’s 
project— and  in  Law’s  native  country,  the  Darien  Scheme,  show  that 
a whole  nation  can  easily  be  worked  into  a speculative  fever.  These 
epidemics  of  financial  lunacy  occur  periodically,  and  no  people,  least 
of  all  our  shrewM  Transatlantic  cousins,  are  exempt  from  their 
devastations.  The  lucid  intervals  vary  with  the  severity  of  the 
attacks  and  the  remembrance  of  the  cure  — and  the  memories  of 
nations  in  such  matters  are  notoriously  short.  It  is  the  few  wdio  reap 
fortunes,  the  many  wLo  reap  ruin  ; but  the  former  are  too  frequently 
remembered  wLen  the  latter  are  forgotten.  Lawn’s  Mississippi  scheme 
failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail,  because  it  rested  upon  an  insecure  basis.  M. 
Thiers,  writing  on  this  subject,  says  : “ Falsehood,  oppression,  spolia- 
tion, destruction  of  all  fortunes  : these  are  the  ordinary  results  of  a 
false  credit  soon  followed  by  a forced  credit.”  When  the  Mississippi 
bubble  burst.  Law  was  ruined,  and  France  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
financial  convulsion.  The  ex-tradesman  of  Edinburgh,  who  became 
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Comptroller-General  of  France,  died  at  Venice  destitute  and  forgotten 
— a pathetic  figure  in  the  list  of  Scots  abroad. 

One  practical  outcome  of  Law’s  Mississippi  schenre  may  be  noted, 
and  that  was  the  formation  of  the  French  East  India  Company, 
which  for  a time  threatened  to  make  of  India  a French  dependency, 
but  ultimately  collapsed  before  the  genius  of  Clive  and  Eyre,  and 
the  bravery  of  the  British  soldier.  Law’s  compatriot,  Lord  Stair,  as 
in  duty  bound,  opposed  his  plans  by  every  diplomatic  art  at  his 
disposal. 

But  it  was  in  commerce  as  distinct  from  high  finaricc,  that  the 
expatriated  Scot  found,  next  to  fighting,  his  most  congenial  occupa- 
tion. He  was  a master  alike  in  the  field  and  the  mait,  liis  success 
in  both  departments  of  activity  being  conspicuous.  As  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  were  in  France  Scots  merchants  who 
imported  Scotch  fish,  Scotch  wool,  Scotch  leather,  Scotch  skins,  and 
Scotch  men,  sending  in  return  to  their  native  country  French  wines, 
French  silks,  French  sugar,  French  spices,  and  French  manners. 
And  so  by  this  reciprocity,  the  French  acquired  a liking  for  Scotch 
haddocks,  while  the  Scotsman  became  a connoisseur  of  French 
clarets  ; the  French  woman  clothed  her  dainty  feet  in  Scotch  leather 
— tanned,  mayhap,  from  the  hides  of  English  cattle — and  the  Scots 
dame  made  her  sisters,  in  homespun,  green  with  envy  as  she  sv>'ept 
past  them  in  all  the  glory  of  her  new  French  silk  gown.  In  the 
Hanse  towns  and  Northern  Europe  generally,  Scots  merchants  made 
their  special  mark  as  enterprising  business  men.  They  secured 
exceptional  trading  privileges,  and  had  a consul  whose  duties  con- 
sisted in  safeguarding  their  interests.  In  later  times  the  office 
became  a sinecure.  Among  its  holders  is  found  the  name  of 
John  Home,  the  author  of  “ Douglas,”  who  was  deprived  of  his 
parish  by  the  kirk  session  for  offending  that  austere  body  by  his 
verses.  In  Sweden,  a number  of  Scots  merchants,  together  with  the 
remnant  of  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  formed  what  were  known 
as  the  thirty-six  noble  Scots  houses  in  that  country.  After  the  union 
of  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Scots  merchant 
princes  and  petty  pedlars — on  the  Continent  alike— swarmed  home  to 
participate  in  the  commercial  advantages  of  that  measure.  Their 
places  in  Northern  Europe  were  filled  by  Jews,  who  have  ever  been 
the  greatest  rivals  of  Scotsmen  in  commercial  shrewdness. 

As  in  war,  diplomacy,  and  commerce,  so  In  art,  the  Scot  abroad 
acquired  a European  reputation.  The  names  of  George  jamesone, 
the  great  portrait  painter,  of  William  Aikman,  of  Gavin  Hamilton, 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  a.uthor  of  the  “Gentle  Shepherd,”  of 
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his  pupil,  David  Martin,  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  engraver,  of 
James  Gibb,  the  architect,  are  all  those  of  men  who  studied,  worked, 
and  won  fame  on  the  Continent.  The  last-named  created  a style  of 
architecture  previously  unknown  in  England,  an  example  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

At  the  present  day,  there  is  little  apparent  evidence  of  the  part 
which  Scotsmen  have  played  in  shaping  the  history  of  foreign  nations. 
A close  examination,  however,  would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
emigration  to  the  Continent  of  Scotsmen  at  different  epochs  of  their 
country’s  history  has  left  traces  which  are  even  now  not  inconspicuous. 
France  in  particular  offers  a fertile  field  of  research  in  this  direction. 
The  asylum  for  centuries  of  Scots  who  had  found  their  own  country 
too  narrow  or  too  hot  to  hold  them,  France  must  of  necessity  have  a 
certain  element  of  Scottish  blood,  which,  having  flowed  into  the 
main  channel  of  national  life,  is  now  indistinguishable  from  the  native 
stream.  It  may  here  be  fitting  to  state  that  the  ancient  friendship 
between  France  and  Scotland  is  at  the  present  day  perpetuated  in  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  fashion  by  the  Franco-Scottish  Society.  This 
Society  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1895,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  inaugurated  in  Paris.  To  quote  a former  President,  the 
late  Marquess  of  Lothian,  the  great  object  of  the  Society  is  “ to 
foster  in  every  way  the  happy  and  fruitful  international  and  inter- 
academic etitente  with  France  ’’—surely  a most  excellent  raison  d'^ctre. 
The  membership  of  the  Society  is  composed  of  Scotsmen  and  French- 
men and  the  descendants  of  Scotsmen  and  Frenchmen  ; of  graduates 
of  French  and  Scottish  universities,  or  persons  holding  official  posi- 
tions in  them  ; and  of  others,  who,  not  being  otherwise  eligible,  may 
be  elected  on  account  of  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  objects 
of  the  Society. 

It  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  shown  that  many  Frencli 
names  were  originally  Scottish,  their  origin  being  obscured  by  the 
foreign  garb  which  in  course  of  time  they  have  assumed.  AVho,  for 
instance,  would  expect  to  discover  in  the  name  of  Colbert,  the  great 
Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  descent  from  the  Cuthberts  of  Inverness, 
or  would  look  for  the  same  name — according  to  some  authorities — 
in  the  Boer  form  of  Joubert?  Or,  to  take  another  instance  of  a 
name  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin,  who  would 
expect  to  find  the  descendant  of  a Scot  of  Galloway  in  the  Boer 
leader  at  Paardeberg  ? Yet  we  are  credibly  informed  that  Cronje  is 
but  a variant  of  the  aggressively  Scottish  name  of  MacCrone.  The 
elder  MacCrone,  the  reputed  father  of  the  Boer  general  who  is  now 
in  enforced  retirement  at  St.  Helena,  is  said  to  have  left  Galloway 
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(apparently  under  a cloud)  for  America,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
South  Africa,  where  his  now  famous  son  was  born.  Scotsmen  may 
or  may  not  feel  proud  of  the  connexion,  but  there  appears  to  be 
good  ground  for  the  belief  in  its  existence.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  style  of  warfare  adopted  by  Cronje,  and  by  the  Boers 
generally,  is  closely  analogous  to  that  pursued  by  the  reputed  Scottish 
ancestors  of  the  former,  who,  in  olden  times,  so  frequently  crossed 
the  Border  on  their  shaggy  ponies  to  take  toll  of  the  Southerners. 
While  on  this  subject,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Fraser, 
the  great  political  opponent  (and  father-in-law)  of  ex-President  Steyn 
of  thel  ate  Orange  Free  State,  is  a Highland  Scot,  being  the  son  of 
an  Inverness  minister. 

At  the  celebrations  in  Berlin  a few  months  ago  there  appeared  a 
“ Count  Douglas  ” — an  intimate  friend  of  the  German  Emperor — 
who  is  descended  from  the  noble  house  whose  history  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  Scotland.  A Count  Fersen  of  Sweden  was  also  among 
the  notabilities  present  on  that  interesting  occasion.  The  latter  is 
descended  from  a Scottish  family  of  Macphersons  who  settled  in 
Sweden  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  An  ancestor  of  this  Count 
Fersen  cut  a prominent  figure  during  the  French  Revolution.  A 
devoted  admirer  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  organised  a daring  attempt 
to  effect  the  escape  of  that  unfortunate  queen  from  Paris.  Count 
Fersen  executed  his  part  of  the  perilous  enterprise  with  consummate 
skill  and  with  complete  success.  Alas  ! the  escape  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  return ; the  guillotine  was  waiting  for  the  beautiful 
refugee  ; but  no  one  who  reads  Carlyle’s  eloquent  description  of  the 
queen’s  flight  can  help  admiring  the  wonderful  resource  and  boldness 
of  the  gallant  Scoto-Swede  who  imperilled  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
her  whom  he  adored.  Carlyle’s  “ Glass  Coachman,”  Count  Fersen, 
by  his  chivalrous  action,  proved  himself  a worthy  descendant  of  the 
Clan  Chattan. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  Scotsman  of  the  present  day  in 
foreign  service  is  Raid  MacLean,^  the  organiser  of  the  army  of 
Morocco  and  the  trusty  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Sultan  of  that 
country.  Raid  MacLean  is  still  a patriotic  Highlander  : he  has  his 
piper  who  discourses  sweet  music  during  dinner,  and  he  himself  is 
said  to  be  no  mean  performer  on  the  national  instrument. 

Apparently  he  has  succeeded  in  making  a convert  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  charms  alike  of  the  Highland  dress  and  of  the  Highland 
bagpipes,  for  we  are  told  that  his  Majesty  has  recently  ordered  from 
Scotland  a set  of  pipes  and  a Highland  costume  for  his  own  use. 

* Now  Sir  Harry  MacLean. 
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One  of  the  most  noteworthy  Scots,  who  left  his  native  country 
in  the  early  days  of  his  youth,  is  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  uncrowned 
monarch  of  iron  and  steel.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  career  is  too  well  known 
to  be  told  here.  In  some  respects  his  is  an  absolutely  unique  figure. 
He  is  not  merely  the  wealthiest  Scotsman  who  has  ever  lived  and 
the  most  magnificently  philanthropic.  His  epigram  that  “ the  man 
who  dies  rich  dies  disgraced  ” has  apparently  been  adopted  by  him 
as  an  axiom  to  govern  his  own  life,  for  he  is  disposing  of  his 
millions  upon  worthy  objects  with  a celerity  which  should  satisfy 
the  most  uncompromising  Socialist.  His  latest  scheme,  designed 
to  place  a university  education  within  the  reach  of  every  Scotsman  of 
talent  will  be  appreciated,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  in  his  native  country, 
which,  from  the  days  of  John  Knox  downwards,  has  been  distinguished 
for  a universal  thirst  for  knowledge,  extending  from  the  highest  to 
the  humblest  of  her  sons. 

It  is  emphatically  as  an  empire-builder  that  the  modern  Scot  has 
made  his  mark.  The  great  name  of  Livingstone  will  be  for  ever 
associated  with  Africa,  and  when  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  shall 
have  become  an  accomplished  fact,  its  promoters  will  remember 
with  gratitude  how  the  project  was  facilitated  by  the  pioneer  work 
of  the  enterprising  Scotsmen  who  have  connected  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika  by  road,  taught  industrial  arts  to  the  natives,  and 
successfully  developed  the  agricultural  resources  of  Central  Africa. 
The  British  East  Africa  Company,  which  was  the  means  of  adding- 
something  like  a million  square  miles  to  the  empire,  owed  its 
inception  to  the  late  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  a Scottish  imperialist 
of  the  best  type. 

The  part  w'hich  Scotsmen  have  taken  in  making  and  governing 
our  Indian  Empire,  in  building  up  and  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
great  Canadian  Dominion,  in  forming  the  fabric,  framing  and 
dispensing  the  laws,  developing  the  resources  and  invigorating  the 
national  life  of  those  colonies  which  are  hereafter  to  be  known  as 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  fair  cities  of  Dunedin  and  Perth  reappear  under  the  Southern 
Cross;  the  Scots  tongue  breaks  on  the  ear  in  Sydney,  in  Melbourne, 
in  Brisbane  ; Gaelic-speaking  colonies  croon  their  Gaelic  airs  and 
hold  their  ceilidhs  over  the  log  fires  of  a Canadian  winter ; Scottish 
kirks,  Scottish  Societies,  Scottish  manners,  customs,  songs,  and 
poetry  are  engrafted  on  the  life  of  the  northern  backwoods  and  the 
life  of  the  southern  bush  ; while  even  in  the  great  Republic  of  the 
West,  Scottish  institutions  flourish  side  by  side  with  Tammany  Hall. 
The  first  Governor-General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  is  a 
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Scottish  nobleman,  and  of  the  premiers,  mayors,  and  other  leaders 
of  Australian  political  and  social  life  who  will  support  his  authority, 
his  own  countrymen  form  no  inconsiderable  proportion.  And  thus, 
to  whatever  portion  of  the  Empire  one  turns,  one  finds  the  Scot 
taking  his  full  share  of  the  work  which  is  being  done,  and  exempli- 
fying in  his  person  the  enterprise,  the  energy,  the  courage,  and  the 
endurance  of  those  genuine  Imperialists  who  have  evolved  a Greater 
Britain  beyond  the  seas,  the  future  greatness  of  which  neither  they 
nor  others  can  foresee. 

WM.  C.  MACKENZIE. 
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HOW  SHE  LEARNT  HER  LESSON. 

WHAT  was  the  matter?  It  seemed  as  though  a mountain 
weight  pressed  on  her  aching  brain.  And  why  was  all  so 
dark  about  her?  She  felt  as  though  she  had  suddenly  lost  her 
memory,  as  though  some  horror  had  shaken  the  very  centre  of  her 
being  I And  yet — and  yet — surely,  a little  while  ago,  she  had  been 
happier  than  it  is  often  given  one  to  be  in  this  world  ? 

She  moved  slightly,  as  she  lay — or  she  thought  she  was  lying — 
and  opened  her  eyes.  Then  she  shuddered,  for  all  was  quickly 
returning  to  her.  How  weary  and  dry  her  eyes  felt,  and  yet  she 
could  not  weep  ! And  now  she  saw  him  ! 

No,  she  thought  to  herself,  she  was  not  lying  down  ; he  was 
lying,  cold  and  still,  on  the  bed  near,  and — but  all  had  rushed  over 
her  again,  and  she  could  have  shrieked  aloud  in  anguish. 

Then  she  rose  to  her  feet — and  how  strangely  weak  she  was  ! 
She  swayed,  as  though  she  would  have  fallen  ; then  she  clasped  her 
hands  above  her  head,  and  cried  aloud  to  him  she  loved  in  her  delirious 
despair ; then  fell  into  her  chair  once  more,  and  sat  with  her  head 
drooped  on  her  breast,  in  silence. 

But  her  misery  awoke  her  again.  And  she  leant  over  him.  It 
was  strange  that  they  were  ail  alone,  she  thought.  But  the  thought 
just  passed  through  her  mind  and  was  gone.  And  then  she  cried 
aloud  to  him,  as  before  : 

“ Oh,  Bernard  ! Oh,  my  love,  my  love  ! 

Presently  she  was  silent  again,  sitting  beside  the  bed  as  one 
dazed.  She  knew  not  now  whether  there  was  anyone  else  in  the 
room  or  not,  or  whether  any  voice  spoke  to  her.  All  she  was 
conscious  of  was  that  there  he  lay — the  man  who  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  life— and  that,  in  effect  at  least,  she  had  killed  him  ! She 
had  quarrelled  with  him,  and  now  no  word  of  her  bitter  repentance 
could  ever  reach  him  1 

Thoughts  came  and  went,  and  she  did  not  even  recognise  them  as 
thoughts.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  reading  aloud— sadly  enough 
— fragments  from  many  books  : books  which  he  and  she  had  often 
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talked  over  in  the  past — the  happy  past  that  could  never  come 
again  ! 

Quietly  now  she  murmured  on ; and  the  pain  and  bitterness  of 
spirit  she  felt  as  she  did  so  she  would  never  forget. 

“ When  we  have  offended  people  past  pardon,”  so  she  murmured, 
“ it  often  happens  that  our  compunction  drives  us  into  assiduities  we 
should  never  have  thought  of  before,  and  that  would  have  saved  us 
all  the  trouble  had  we  practised  them  in  time.” 

She  sighed  heavily,  then  went  on  again  : 

“ Alas  ! how  easily  things  go  wrong, 

A word  too  much,  or  a frown  too  long, 

And  there  follows  a mist  and  a weeping  rain, 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again.” 

Then  she  sat  still,  and  gazed  at  him  as  he  lay  so  silently,  unheed- 
ing all  her  bitter  trouble. 

“ Where  is  he  ? ” she  suddenly  cried.  “ My  darling,  who  is  to  be 
left  now— did  they  not  say  so  ? — in  the  ‘ obscuracy  of  the  grave  ’ ! ” 
She  had  uttered  the  last  words  in  a sort  of  scorn,  and  continued  : 
“ How  dare  they  talk  of  such  things  ! How  do  they  know  ? He  will 
be  lifted  into  light,  and  life,  and  glory — my  love ! — far  from  such 
misery  as  is  devouring  my  heart  ! ” 

And  then  she  cast  herself  upon  the  floor  beside  the  bed,  and 
cried,  in  a voice  whose  pathos  would  have  drawn  tears  from  the 
coldest  eyes  : 

“ O my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love, 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so  ! 

Is  there  never  a chink  in  the  world  above 
Where  they  listen  to  words  from  below  ? ” 

She  rose  again,  and,  bending  over  that  silent  figure,  touched  the 
dead  face  softly,  yet  passionately,  with  her  lips  as  she  said  : 

“ Oh,  my  darling,  you  are  mine  now  for  always,  please  Heaven  ! 
and  the  tenderness  for  you  shall  never  leave  my  heart  ! ” 

A moment  more,  and  she  added,  in  trembling  tones  : 

“ Good-bye,  my  love.  ...  I shall  be  able  to  see  presently, 
perhaps,  the  meaning  of  this  terrible  power  called  Death — ‘ the 
deliverance,  and  all  the  better  knowledge  that  it  brings.’  ” 

She  sat  down  again,  and  her  sorrow  overcame  her  once  more  as 
she  cried  : 

“ Oh,  Bernard,  Bernard,  my  dearest ! shall  I henceforth  see  you 
only  in  dreams  ? Oh,  it  cannot  be — it  cannot  be — that  you  will  be 
mine  on  earth  no  more  ! ” 
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Too  late  now,  she  recalled  words  he  had  so  often  sung  to 
her: 

If  ever  Strife  its  discord  flings 
O’er  Life’s  enchanted  strain, 

Let  Love  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 

’Twill  all  be  sweet  again. 

Sweet  words  ! Yet,  in  that  inexplicable  hour,  they  had  been 
forgotten  by  both ! Though,  as  she  recalled  them  now  and  the 
plaintive  air  to  which  they  had  been  sung,  she  remembered  also  that 
as  he  had  been  leaving  the  room  after  their  quarrel  he  had  looked 
at  her,  and  she  had  read  relenting  in  his  face.  And  she  had  known 
that,  at  a single  word  from  her,  he  would  have  rushed  back  to  her, 
and  all  would  have  been  well.  But — she  had  coldly  turned  away  ; 
and  he  had  gone. 

“ But  not  for  ever ! ” she  said  softly  at  length,  as  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  cold  brow.  But  though  her  voice  shook,  no  blessed 
tears  came  to  her  eyes.  After  a short  silence  she  spoke  again,  still 
sitting  there  with  her  hand  on  his  brow,  murmuring  the  words  aloud 
as  though  she  had  been  reading  them  : 

“ ‘ Will  Time,  that  heaps  dust  on  all  things,’  heap  dust  on  my 
darling’s  memory  ...  of  all  the  happy  hours  we  have  spent  together  ? 
Oh,  no,  no  ! I will  not,  cannot,  believe  it  ! ” 

How  strange  it  was,  she  thought,  that  she  could  now  see,  as  she 
did  not  know  that  she  had  done  at  the  time,  the  sadness  of  his  face 
as  he  had  looked  towards  her  in  that  one  moment  that  could  never 
return  ! And  she  wondered  that  her  tears  did  not  fall  like  rain  ! 
But  no,  her  eyes  were  dry,  and  she  felt  as  though  she  would  never 
be  able  to  weep  again. 

And  they  were  to  have  been  married  two  days  from  now  ! 

She  looked,  as  she  sat  now  in  quiet  despair,  at  the  summer  roses 
he  had  laid  in  her  lap  only  that  morning.  This  was  her  room,  to 
which  at  her  bidding  they  had  brought  him.  The  flowers  were 
close  beside  her,  and  she  bent  and  touched  them  also  with  her  lips 
as  she  thought  yet  again  of  the  song  that  would  have  for  her  such 
a terrible  reminder  for  ever.  She  would  have  sung  it  now — it  might 
have  helped  to  relieve  her  over-charged  heart — but  she  had  no  power 
left  to  do  so.  Instead,  she  listened,  while  the  words  seemed  to  be 
sung  in  her  own  mind  : 

If  ever  Strife  its  discord  flings 
O’er  Life’s  enchanted  strain, 

Let  Love  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 

’Twill  all  be  sweet  again. 
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And  now  a great  and  terrible  longing  came  over  her,  tore  her 
heart  again  and  again.  If  she  could  but  have  called  back  that 
moment — that  one  dreadful  moment — in  which  anger  and  passion 
had  risen  to  a height  and  the  mischief  had  been  done  beyond 
recall ! Oh,  the  strength  of  that  longing  ! It  seemed  enough  to 
kill  her.  Ah,  if  the  same  force  had  but  been  spent  in  quelling 
passion,  all  would  have  ended — how  differently  ! She  would  have 
escaped  this  misery,  and  he  would  have  been  with  her  still.  And 
then  she  seemed  to  see  before  her,  in  pictures  rather  than  words, 
the  life-stories  of  many  poor  souls  whose  names  were  written  on  the 
list  of  criminals,  who  had  but  done  as  she  had — used  their  strength 
to  swell  anger  instead  of  to  quell  it.  . , . She  saw  a hundred  things 
in  a light  she  had  never  known  till  to-day ; she  felt  a hundred  new 
sensations.  But  that  surging  wave  of  grief  and  loss  and  sharpest 
remorse  was  always  uppermost.  Would  it  presently  overwhelm  her 
entirely  ? And  for  a time  she  was  as  one  dumbly  looking  on  at  her 
own  anguish. 

The  moment  of  deepest  despair  passed.  By-and-by  she  seemed 
to  be  saying  in  her  heart : 

“ He  was  a good  man,  my  Bernard  ; all  that  has  happened  will, 
in  some  way,  be  overruled  for  good.  It  is,  because  it  must  be, 
right — quite  right — no  matter  how  sad  it  seems. 

“ Nothing  God  does,  or  suffers  to  be  done, 

But  what  thou  wouldst  thyself,  if  thou  couldst  see 
Through  all  events  of  things  as  well  as  He.” 

And  even  at  that  sad  moment,  when  she  was  suffering  the 
shipwreck  of  all  her  hopes,  she  was  able  to  put  to  herself  the  question 
as  to  ivhy  it  should  be  so  hard  to  part  with  our  darlings  when  we 
know  that  it  is  the  King  of  Love  Himself  Who  takes  them,  for  their 
and  our  highest  good.  Should  we  not,  she  asked  herself,  be  more 
willing  than  we  ever  show  ourselves  to  endure  present  pain  for  such 
an  end  ? 

And  now  she  felt  able  to  tear  herself  for  a moment  from  thoughts 
of  Bernard.  She  gave  a remembrance,  as  she  sat  there,  to  her  kind 
old  nurse,  who  had  been  by  her  side  in  the  first  shock  of  her  trouble, 
who  had  been  as  a mother  to  her  since  her  own  young  mother  had 
died  so  long  ago.  She  gave  a thought  also  to  her  dear  old  father, 
rapt  in  his  studies — his  chief  solace — though  he  had  come  to  her 
directly  he  knew.  Was  he  here  now?  She  did  not  know  : it  was 
strange,  but  she  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  tell. 

And  she  believed  that,  for  a few  hours  only,  she  sat  at  her 
darling’s  side,  exalted,  exhausted,  looking  at  his  quiet  face,  so  peaceful 
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if  so  cold.  And  then  she  thought  that  she  had  risen  again,  and, 
bending  over  him,  had  whispered  softly  : 

“ Farewell,  my  love— my  love  ! I shall  meet  you  next  ‘ where 
love  only  will  give  recognition.’  ” 

Then  she  thought  that  they  led  her  away,  and  that  she  at  last 
sank  down  upon  the  great  white  bed  in  the  spare  room,  and  lay 
looking  at  the  two  large  windows  ^opening  to  the  east.  And  the 
while,  in  a dreadful  waking  dream,  she  seemed  to  go  again  and  again 
through  all  that  had  happened.  She  seemed  to  hear,  as  it  w^ere,  the 
echo  of  those  last  angry  words  ; she  saw  his  pleading  look  again  ; 
she  heard  his  departing  footsteps — in  anger ; she  heard  the  hall-door 
close  behind  him  ; she  listened  to  his  quick  tread — he  paused — he 
was  coming  back,  she  thought. '.  . . And  though  she  longed  for  him  to 
do  so,  she  felt  her  features  stiffen  again  as  she  waited  to  meet  him. 

. . . She  waited — but  he  did  not  come. 

And  now  she  had  to  realise  that  she  had  lost  him,  her  love,  her 
darling  ! He  had  not  returned  to  her  as,  for  a few  seconds,  she  had 
expected ; but,  alas  ! only  a little  later  he  had  been  brought  back. 
He  had  met  with  a bad  accident,  she  had  been  told,  close  to  the 
house  ; and  he  had  been  carried  in  unconscious. 

And  there  he  had  lain  as  one  dead.  And  she  thought  she  had 
heard  the  doctors  say  that  they  could  give  no  hope  at  all.  She  told 
herself  all  this,  and  still  her  dull  brain  gave  no  response. 

How  could  she  have  said  to  him  all  she  did  ? He  had  been 
thinking  of  her  wicked  words,  she  was  sure,  when  that  runaway  waggon 
had  knocked  him  down.  “ How  hard  we  are  to  our  darlings  ! ” 
she  whispered.  And  then  she  quoted  in  a far-away  voice — strangely 
sweet  and  clear  now — as  though  she  had  been  in  a hopeful  dream  : 

“ ‘ The  world  is  not  such  a perfectly  happy  place  that  we  need 
be  so  ready  to  mar  the  sunshine  we,  or  our  darlings,  might  have. 
. . . But  with  our  own  hands  we  make  our  heavens  and  hells,  and 
the  heavens  and  hells  of  those  we  love.’  ” 

How  sad  the  words  sounded  ! she  thought — as  though  she  had 
not  uttered  them  herself.  And  then  she  lay  still  for  a little  while. 
Was  it  night  now?  It  was  blackest  night  in  her  heart.  . . . And 
without  all  seemed  dark  and  silent — as  her  life  would  henceforth 
be,  it  seemed. 

But  at  length  it  appeared  to  her  that  she  was  coming  back  to 
her  ordinary  everyday  self,  in  part  at  least.  The  room  did  not  look 
quite  so  dark.  She  even  noticed  that  no  one  had  drawn  the  curtains 
or  let  down  the  blinds.  And  as  she  dreamily  watched  she  saw  a 
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great  red  moon  rise  in  quiet  glory  above  the  low  eastern  hills.  . . . 
But — how  was  it  that  she  could  see  the  moon  as  she  lay  ? Her  one 
window  faced  south  ! . . . Something  had  happened.  , . . And  then 
a moon-ray  caught  the  ring  on  her  left  hand  as  she  tossed  restlessly 
— the  beautiful  sapphire  and  diamond  ring  that  Bernard  had  given 
her — her  engagement  ring,  of  which  she  had  been  so  proud.  She 
kissed  it  passionately,  and  was  awake  to  her  sorrow  once  more. 

And  yet — was  it  so?  For  she  caught  herself  listening  and 
waiting  for  any  tidings  they  might  bring  her  of  him  ! Then  she 
remembered  again.  She  would  hear  no  more  news  of  him  she  loved 
in  this  world.  He  had  entered  into  the  wonder  of  that  other  life,  of 
which  we  talk  so  much  and  know  so  little. 

And  then  it  was  as  though  the  bitterness  of  death  took  hold  of 
her  again.  There  was  nothing  left  for  her,  she  said  in  her  heart, 
but  to  go  softly  all  her  days  in  bitterness  of  soul,  like  Job  and 
Hezekiah — or,  at  least,  as  Job  and  Hezekiah  had  thought  they 
would  do. 

And  then  she  believed  that  many  days  had  passed  away,  and 
that  she  rose  from  her  bed,  and  in  languor  and  desolation  looked 
once  again  at  all  the  pretty  things  that  had  been  made  “ in  waste  ; 
for,  she  told  herself,  she  would  never  wish  to  see  them  more  after 
to-day. 

Next  she  thought  that  she  went  out  into  the  quiet  lanes  and 
fields,  as  she  had  been  used  to  do  with  him.  But  now,  she  reminded 
herself,  she  was  alone — unless  it  was  her  dear  old  nurse  who  seemed 
to  be  with  her  now  and  then. 

She  was  able  to  see  lovely  colours  again,  her  thoughts  no  longer 
robing  everything  in  the  blackness  of  night  or  the  whiteness  of  that 
dreary  spare  room.  And,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  she 
thought  she  sat  on  the  grassy  banks  by  the  country  roadside  or  in 
the  meadows,  watching  the  birds  or  listening  to  the  chirp  of  the 
grasshoppers.  She  had  read  how  good  and  helpful  a thing  it  is  to 
“ give  oneself  up,  whenever  possible,  to  the  ennobling  charms  of 
nature.” 

And  she  strove,  in  spirit,  to  get  away  from  this  narrow  and  gloomy 
world,  as  she  called  it  in  her  thoughts.  Yet  was  it  not  her  own  inner 
life,  she  asked  herself,  and  not  the  outside  world,  that  was  narrow 
and  gloomy  ? Oh,  how  could  she  find  an  outlet  for  that  prisoned 
inner  self?  It  belonged  to  as  bright  a world  as  this  had  once 
appeared  to  her.  How  could  it  find  its  way  back  to  its  home  ? How 
could  it — how  could  she — gain  a small  new  hope  of  peace  and 
happiness  beyond  this  tossing  misery  ? 
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And  she  thought  that  she  read— as  she  sat  by  a picturesque  field- 
path,  with  late  bluebells  scattered  everywhere,  and  great  honey- 
suckle blooms,  just  ready  to  open,  hanging  over  the  high  hedge 
which  sheltered  her— something  about  “the  young  dream  of  the 
unknown.”  Ah,  she  had  known  that  dream,  and  it  had  been  very 
sweet ! Would  any  reality  ever  be  as  sweet  ? Yes,  oh  yes,  she 
could  not  doubt  it  ! And  a voice  within  her  seemed  to  whisper  that 
that  same  “dream,”  as  every  youth  and  maiden  knows  it,  is  but 
as  the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  east— the  harbinger  of  the  glorious 
new  day  of  the  future.  And  then  she  mused,  as  she  leaned  over  a 
cluster  of  nodding  bluebells  : 

“ ‘This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.’ 

“ In  riches,  and  in  poverty, 

Tis  only  want  of  faith  that  stings.” 

At  length  it  was  to  her  as  though  her  trouble  murmured  from  a 
greater  distance — as  the  angry  waves,  sometimes,  when  the  storm 
has  spent  itself. 

And,  presently,  she  thought  that  she  reached  up  to  gather  a spray 
of  honeysuckle — while  a great  brooding  hope  fell  on  her  tired  spirit. 
But  what  was  her  wonder  to  hear — as  it  seemed  she  did— the  voice 
she  loved  saying,  in  tenderest  tones  : 

“ Here  it  is,  darling  ! ” 

She  gave  a great  start,  and  scales  invisible  seemed  to  fall  from 
her  eyes  as,  looking  up,  she  saw  hhn  standing  by  her  couch  ! 
For  it  appeared  that  she  was  not  in  the  field  at  all,  nor  in  the  spare 
room,  but  in  the  little  shabby  sitting-room. 

And  she  felt  a strange  fear  come  over  her.  What  did  this  mean? 
Had  she,  perhaps,  died,  and  was  she  now,  in  meeting  him  she 
loved,  standing  on  the  other  shore  of  Time  ? 

She  sat  up  on  the  couch — Bernard  was  supporting  her — and  at 
once  her  eyes  fell  on  the  dress  she  was  wearing.  It  was  a pretty 
pink — one  her  lover  had  always  admired.  How  came  she  to  be 
wearing  it  ? What  had  been  taking  place  while  she  had  been  in  this 
— this  dream  ? 

Looking  amazedly  at  Bernard,  she  saw  that  he  was  deeply  moved, 
and  that  as  her  eyes  met  his,  with  recognition  in  them,  he  breathed 
heavily,  as  though  in  untold  relief.  Then,  folding  his  arms  round 
her  as  she  sat,  he  kissed  her  with  gentlest,  tenderest  love. 

“I  thought,”  she  began  by-and-by,  weakly,  wonderingly,  “that  I was 
in  a field  alone,  and  that  I wanted  to  gather  a piece  of  honeysuckle.” 

Bernard  had  brought  her  a long,  beautiful  spray,  she  found,  and 
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the  scented  fragrance  of  it  had  led  her  to  think  herself  out  of  doors 
in  the  sweet  summer  sunshine. 

But  she  noted  now  that  it  was  night — a still,  balmy  summer 
night — and  that,  though  there  was  a shaded  lamp  in  the  room,  the 
windows  were  all  open  and  the  moon  peeping  in. 

And  he — her  darling — was  he  not,  then,  hurt?  And  she  turned, 
as  he  held  her,  and  gazed  at  him  again,  with  a great  terror  in  her 
eyes,  side  by  side  with  a great  hope. 

“ It  was  nothing,  after  all,  Gladys,  my  dearest ! To  think  ” — in 
a voice  of  pain — “that  I should  have  made  you  suffer  like  this  ! ” 

His  voice  broke,  and  bis  face,  now  that  she  observed  him 
more  closely,  was  very  pale,  she  saw  ; but  oh,  not  with  the  deathly 
paleness  it  had  worn  in  her  dream — if  it  had  been  a dream  ! 

“ Sing,  dearest  Bernard,”  she  said  to  him,  scarcely  herself  enough 
yet  to  know  how  much  she  was  asking.  And  neither  did  she 
know  who  else  was  or  was  not  in  the  room.  It  was,  for  the  present, 
sufficient  that  he  was  there. 

He  had  heard  all  her  sad  thoughts— spoken  in  words  as  they 
had  come  to  her — and  did  not  need  to  ask  what  he  should  sing.  But 
at  first  the  rich  musical  tenor  that  she  knew  so  well,  and  that  she 
had  thought  lost  to  her  for  ever,  faltered.  Then  her  lover’s  voice 
grew  steady  and  sweet,  and  she  listened  entranced  to  the  words  she 
had  tried  to  sing  for  herself,  but  could  not : 

“ If  ever  Strife  its  discord  flings 
O’er  Life’s  enchanted  strain, 

Let  Love  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 

’Twill  all  be  sweet  again.” 

And  there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  both  as  the  young  man 
ended. 

Soon  they  led  her  to  her  own  room.  And  as  she  looked  at  the 
bed,  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  then  burst  into  glad  tears 
of  thankfulness  as  she  cried  : 

“ He  is  not  lying  there  ! Oh,  my  darling,  how  good  Heaven  has 
been  to  us  ! And  I — have  learnt  my  lesson  ! ” 

And  presently  she  said,  as  her  father  sat  beside  her  in  thankful 
silence  : 

“ All  is  well  . . . and  it  was  guilt,  and  fear,  that  wrought  me  all 
that  suffering  I . . . What  slaves  we  are  to  fear  ! . . . Yet  it  may  be 
that  it  has  done  us  both  good  service.” 

“ Try  to  sleep,  my  dear  Gladys,”  said  her  father,  in  tones  of  pain  ; 
for  his  child’s  face  was  bringing  tender  memories  of  her  long-lost 
mother. 
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But  she  was  too  full  of  marvelling,  restless  joy  to  sleep  yet. 

“ A little  more  patience,”  she  murmured  on,  “ and  I should  have 
saved  myself— and  those  I love  better  than  myself — all  this  ! ^ Do 

we  not  all  deepen  the  shadows  on  our  lives  by  a want  of  patience  ? ’ 
. . . And  why  do  we  so  continually  forget  that  ‘ often,  in  our  very 
darkest  moments,  the  angels  are  on  their  way  to  us  with  glad  tidings  ’? 
. . . And  so  it  was  with  me.” 

And  she  sank  into  a long  and  restful  slumber. 

They  did  not  actually  tell  her  what  had  happened ; but,  little  by 
little,  she  gathered  it.  She  had  been  delirious  for  a whole  day  and 
night.  She  would  not  be  persuaded  to  rest,  but  insisted  upon  wearing 
the  pink  dress  that  Bernard  had  admired,  and  wandering  out  into 
the  meadows,  in  her  pain  and  misery,  for  hours  and  hours,  her  old 
nurse  or  her  father  or  Bernard,  or  all  three,  accompanying  her. 

Bernard  had  been  merely  stunned,  and  had  quickly  recovered, 
having,  maiTellous  to  relate,  received  no  other  injury  whatever. 

The  wedding  took  place  as  had  been  previously  arranged.  It 
had  been  given  up ; but  directly  Gladys  had  shown  signs  of  returning 
to  her  normal  self,  Bernard  and  her  father  had  dashed  off  one  or  two 
peremptory  telegrams,  and  all  was  ready  in  time.  And  the  pretty 
things  were  worn  after  all — but  never  again  that  pink  dress  ; it  was 
more  than  Gladys  could  bear  even  to  look  at  it. 

And  the  two  lived  a long  and  happy  life  together,  and  never  had 
another  quarrel. 
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ON  SENLAC  HILL. 

...  a gentle  hill, 

Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  ’twere  the  cape  of  a long  ridge  of  such, 

Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 

But  a most  living  landscape. 

Thus,  all  unconsciously,  does  Byron,  quite  correctly  describe 
the  last  spur  of  the  wild  and  beautiful  “ Forest  Ridge  ” of 
Sussex,  on  which,  just  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago,  was 
lost  and  won  this  realm  of  England.  Crowning  the  hill,  as  everyone 
knows,  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  which  the 
Conqueror  set  up  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  slain  of  Hastings 
fight.  Not  all  ruins,  for  the  present  mansion,  apart  from  its  modern 
additions,  is  a well-preserved  portion  of  the  former  monastery— a 
house  of  great  size,  recently  a ducal  home,  yet  seeming  only  a 
magnificent  fragment  alongside  the  remains  which  testify  to  the  one- 
time splendour  of  Battle  Abbey.  William,  as  his  way  was,  had  done 
the  thing  handsomely,  and  the  fact  that  he  caused  the  altar-place  of 
the  monastic  church  to  be  raised  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  fell 
is  evidence  of  the  best  of  his  chivalrous  regard  for  his  rival’s  memory. 
The  whole  area  of  the  battlefield  is,  of  course,  much  wider  than  the 
few  precious  acres  here  on  the  hill-top  ; but  the  present  Abbey,  the 
wide  ruins  spread  about  it,  and  the  grove-like  setting  softening  all, 
make  a fine  and  striking  centre  to  the  scene,  one  consecrated  by 
the  life-blood  of  deathless  heroes  of  English  story,  and  one  to 
which  numberless  pilgrims  have  flocked  and  will  flock,  through  years 
unthinkable,  to  the  death-place  of  the  unfortunate  Harold.  It  is 
sacred  ground,  if  ever  there  was  such.  We  have  trodden  it  many 
times  ; have  wandered  about  the  pleasant  vales  and  uplands  near, 
finding  voices  in  the  trees,  homilies  in  carven  stones,  and,  malgre 
all,  something  of  good  in  everything,  thereabouts  at  Senlac — yea, 
even  though  on  a day  of  sad  despite  its  green  slopes  ran  with 
patriot  blood,  even  still  run,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  local  peasantry, 
who  thus  explain  certain  dark  oozings  here  and  there,  which,  of  a 
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truth,  are  quite  as  suggestive  of  red  corpuscles  in  serum  as  of  oxide 
of  iron  in  innocent  water ! 

It  was  all  so  inevitable,  that  coming  of  the  Normans,  and  that 
terrible  blood-letting  for  future  England’s  sake.  We  know  it  now — 
Harold  in  his  heart’s  heart  may  have  known  it  then ; but  standing 
there  where  he  fell,  and  remembering  that  day  of  carnage  and  its 
tragic  ending,  our  feelings  get  the  better  of  us,  and  deep  in  our  con- 
sciousness a little  voice  half  moans,  “ Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! ” He  had 
made  such  a splendid  stand— the  second  that  autumn  against  an 
invading  foe.  Thoroughly  had  he  thrashed  the  one— how  com- 
pletely might  he  have  checked  the  other  but  for  the  few  undisciplined 
poor  fellows  on  his  right  who  in  their  folly  gave  him  and  England 
away  ! Inevitable,  yes ; but  it  was  hard  that  the  stroke  of  Fate 
should  have  fallen  with  such  an  appalling  crash — should  have 
been  so  utterly  final  too;  for  what  were  the  subsequent  struggles 
but  the  throes  of  a cause  slow-dying  of  a mortal  wound  ? It  might 
have  been  otherwise  but  for  that  Norwegian  pother,  that  galling 
splattering  on  northern  shores  at  the  very  moment  that  the  southern 
needed  every  available  sword  and  spear.  Harold  and  all  his  fine 
fellows  who  took  their  choice  that  day  ’twixt  death  and  Norman 
tyranny  might,  we  fondly  think,  have  sold  their  lives  even  more 
dearly,  might  themselves  have  lived  to  fight  many  another  round  ere 
yielding  their  land  to  the  hated  heel.  No  philosophy  can  silence 
our  combative  instincts  on  that  point.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  at  first 
to  think  steadily  at  all  on  that  melancholy  mount ; the  teeth  are  apt 
to  tighten,  the  hands  to  clench,  and,  forgetting  all  the  good  in  the 
evil  of  that  ‘‘  memory  of  sorrows,”  and  seeing  only  through  the  mind’s 
eye  the  poor  dead  and  writhing  thousands  all  about  us,  we  are  apt 
to  think  of  the  crowing  and  chortling  victors  only  to  heartily  curse 

them.  But,  taking  the  hint  from  the  low  soughing  of  the  trees,  it  is 
pleasant,  and  wise  as  well,  to  fall  back  on  a quieter  mood ; and  only 

then,  looking  from  these  days  to  those,  can  we  bring  them  into  right 
social  focus. 

If  the  Norwegian  invasion  had  its  ridiculous  side,  that  of  the 
Normans  was  nothing  short  of  a stern  and  great  fulfilment,  while 
its  so  happening  was  one  of  those  instances  of  large  “ opportunism  ” 
which  make  us  almost  believe  that  Humanity,  in  adjusting  herself  to 
each  new  phase  in  her  development,  acts  like  a collectively  conscious 
thing.  Harold  Hardrada  with  his  hardy  Norsemen  lent  unawares  a 
hand  in  the  work ; he  had  his  own  brave  dreams,  but  they  only 
served  to  make  true  those  of  William.  He  might  land,  he  and  his 
host  of  stalwarts ; he  might  send  the  Saxons  flying,  as  he  did  at 
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Fulford ; he  might  have  himself  proclaimed  on  the  morrow  of  the 
rout  as  King  of  all  the  English  ; but  the  thought  of  that  giant 
simpleton  ruling  over  our  stubborn  and  restive  island  people — over 
a land  which  was  becoming  such  a vascular  member  of  the  growing 
organism,  Europe — is  an  impossible  one.  Flowever,  the  sharp  and 
decisive  lesson  of  Stamford  Bridge  proved  to  the  Northmen,  for 
good  and  all,  that  England,  tempting  though  it  was,  was  no  place 
for  them.  Harold  might  have  put  what  was  left  of  them  to  the 
sword  ; but  that  was  not  his  way.  Humane  and  tender-hearted  to  a 
fault,  he  allowed  them  to  return  to  their,  ships  and  sail  back  to  their 
homeland.  But,  alas  ! they  had  lost  him  his  kingdom. 

It  may  be  said  of  that  soft  side  of  Harold  that  it  proved  his 
ruin — it,  with  just  the  soupQon  of  Saxon  slow-wittedness  which 
made  him  such  a gentleman.  For  with  kings,  as  with  common  men, 
the  large  and  noble  natures  are  so  often  the  least  discerning. 
Hardrada’s  landing  had  been  a thing  expected,  yet  in  the  event  it 
had  taken  Harold  by  surprise — had  found  him  unready.  So,  too, 
with  the  more  fateful  invasion.  The  Normans  all  the  summer  long 
had  been  making  ready  for  it ; and  Harold,  fully  alive,  as  it  seemed, 
to  the  growing  menace,  had  guarded  well  his  coast  with  fleet  and 
army.  But  because  he  was  too  kindly  to  keep  his  people  longer 
from  their  harvesting — too  gentle,  even  in  the  face  of  famine,  to 
“ commandeer  ” a few  hundred  Wessex  sheep  and  bullocks  to  fill 
their  empty  bellies  withal — he  weakly  dismissed  every  man  of  them, 
de -fleeted  all  his  ships,  disbanded  all  his  army.  While  over  there 
on  the  other  shore  were  60,000  waiting  men  whistling  for  a wind  ! 
A few  more  patient  days,  a little  more  of  firmness  with  his  hungry 
and  grumbling  followers,  and  Harold  had  made  the  Norman  Con- 
quest quite  another  story. 

Standing  on  the  field  of  the  great  disaster — a fair  Sussex  scene 
good  to  see  and  revel  in — one’s  sentiment  groans  to  think  of  it, 
while  one’s  reason  is  inclined  to  quietly  chuckle.  The  former, 
asking  angrily  why  the  King,  knowing  that  his  enemy  was  but  across 
the  narrow  waters,  waiting  only  for  a breeze  to  fill  his  myriad  sails, 
should  have  bared  the  breast  of  his  motherland  at  such  a juncture, 
is  met  by  the  comfortable  “ Well,  well,  it  had  to  be,”  of  the  other, 
“and  it  was  a good  thing  all  round  that  it  happened  when  it 
did  and  as  it  did.”  Asked  to  explain,  reason  points  out  that  all 
the  alarums  and  excursions  of  previous  history  had  been  but  a 
clearing  of  the  ground  for  the  real  beginning  of  national  life. 
The  Saxons  and  their  tribal  brothers  had  landed,  had  put  to 
the  sword  or  driven  to  the  hills  the  native  Kelts,  and  had 
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settled  down  to  dig,  and  plough  up,  and  generally  prepare  the 
fruitful  land  for  those  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  were  to  grasp 
possession  of  it,  and  wisely  rule  for  the  good  of  all  its  divided 
people— a people  of  fine  sinew  and  phlegm,  excellent  husbandmen, 
and  fierce  defenders  of  their  own  ; but  lacking  in  other  qualities 
no  less  necessary  to  the  making  of  that  mighty  coming  entity,  the 
English  nation.  Probaiimi  est.  It  was  the  final  grafting  oii  to  the 
Saxon  stock,  and  Providence,  seeing  so  far  ahead,  had  decreed  that 
the  new  strain  should  be  of  Danish-cum- Keltic  origin,  nurtured  in  a 
Roman  milieu.  And  viewing  the  various  processes  which  had 
been  silently  and  otherwise  working  for  this  beneficent  blending, 
one  cannot  but  admit  that  William  dealt  his  stroke  at  the  riglit 
sociological  moment.  The  Confessor  was  dead ; Harold  was  new 
to  his  work ; had  already  shown  some  blunders ; was  surrounded  by 
subtle  Norman  brains  busied  wfith  affairs  both  of  Church  and  State 
— the  ground  lay  open  to  his  feet. 

But  though  the  hour  was  come,  it  would  not  strike.  His  vast 
army  was  mustered  ; his  fleet  was  in  being  ; all  was  ready  save 
the  lagging  southern  wind.  With  his  eye  on  the  weathercock  of 
St.  Valery  minster,  William  watched  and  waited  and  fumed  for  long 
weeks.  But  even  now  the  Fates  were  working  with  him. 

For  in  the  middle  of  September  month  Harold,  as  we  know,  was 
suddenly  called  from  London  to  the  North.  His  brother  Tostig  and 
the  other  Harold  had  drawn  the  lion  from  his  fastness  even  as  he  was 
crouching  for  a southern  spring  at  the  first  sight  of  a Norman  helm. 
One  wonders  whether  the  King,  in  the  intervals  of  strife,  was  also 
watching  the  weathercock  during  those  anxious  days  ; whether  at 
the  banquet  after  Stamford  Bridge  he  saw  a skeleton  at  the  feast ; 
whether  he  had  the  least  foreboding  of  the  new^s  which,  even  as  he 
w'as  sitting  there  cup  in  hand,  was  travelling  to  him  as  fast  as  man 
and  horse  could  carry  it.  And  there,  all  at  once,  the  man  stood, 
a sturdy  Thegn  of  Sussex,  covered  with  dust  and  mud,  with  hardly 
strength  to  stand — for  he  had  ridden  night  and  day — but  able  yet  to 
breathlessly  tell  how  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  seen  the  landing  of 
the  Norman  host  two  days  before  on  the  coast  at  Pevensey. 

Harold  could  hardly  have  been  unprepared  for  this.  If  at  the 
first  shock  his  brow's  had  run  up  in  momentary  astonishment,  they 
must  have  dropped  on  the  instant  to  a frown  of  deepest  chagrin. 
For  the  enemy  had  not  stolen  a march  or  crept  in  by  some  back 
alley  of  the  land,  but  had  entered  by  the  very  front  gates  of  it  ; and 
he — fool  that  he  had  been  ! — had  left  them  wide-open,  with  never 
a ship  to  guard  them.  The  Normans  had  bounded  ashore  with 
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Jovian  laughter,  scarce  believing  their  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the 
deserted  strand — had  planted  their  standard  in  good  English  soil, 
and  not  a blow  had  been  struck.  It  was  maddening"! 

It  were  idle  to  wonder  now  what  had  happened  had  Harold’s 
naval  force  been  there  to  meet  and  show  fight  to  the  Norman 
armada.  English  prowess  was  very  well  when  it  faced  the  later  one 
of  Spain,  but  it  was  a timely  hurricane,  all  the  same,  which  helped 
to  so  beautifully  scatter  it.  There  were  fine  admiralship  and  desperate 
bravery  at  Salamis,  but  we  know  now  that  it  was  the  deadly  current, 
the  KaKopeviia,  which  sets  in  at  certain  hours  from  the  famous  gulf 
which  really  turned  the  fortunes  of  that  epic  day.  Had  a blustering 
storm  blown  up,  such  as  that  which  had  ravaged  the  coast  a few 
weeks  before,  there  is  little  doubt  that  William’s  open-bottomed, 
cockleshell  “ ships,”  packed  as  they  were  with  men  and  horses,  and 
heavy  with  arms  and  all  the  harness  of  war,  had  been  sent  flying  like 
corks  before  the  blast.  But  without  such  aid  from  Hiolus,  Harold’s 
comparatively  little  fleet  would  have  been,  with  all  its  valour,  well 
nigh  helpless  against  that  tidal  wave  of  warrior-laden  vessels,  which, 
taking  a mean  estimate,  probably  numbered  some  two  thousand. 
The  fact  was  that  the  English  King  had  had  no  idea  of  the  scale 
on  which  his  enemy  had  been  making  ready  for  this  tremendous 
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Heavy  with  the  news  of  it,  but  full  of  fight^  we  see  Harold 
posting  up  to  London,  his  army  in  his  wake,  gathering  by  accretion 
as  it  marched.  Never  yet  had  he  had  a greater  call  on  his  courage. 
For  all  through  those  terrible  days  he  was  tortured  not  so  much  by 
thoughts  of  the  devouring  dragon  floundering  on  the  shores  of 
Sussex  as  by  the  little  asp  of  conscience  which  was  poisoning  the 
very  heart  of  him.  He  was  essentially  of  his  age— one  of  thickest 
superstition — and  far  from  lightly  did  he  remember  his  violated  oath, 
his  solemn  swearing  on  the  saintly  relics  to  further  William’s  claim  ; 
nor  without  a tremor  could  he  recall  the  flaming  comet  of  the  April 
skies — evil  portent,  if  ever  there  w^as  one ; nor  yet  could  he  laugh 
away  the  impression  that,  while  kneeling  before  the  .‘shrine  at 
’Waltham,  the  holy  image  had  bowed  its  head  in  more  sorrowing 
sorrow,  as  sign  of  hopelessness  to  him  and  his  people’s  cause.  More 
than  all  this,  the  very  Pope  had  banned  him,  had  even  sent  a con- 
secrated banner  to  his  rival,  not  to  speak  of  a hair  of  St.  Peter 
enclosed  in  a ring  of  price.  Compared  with  all  these,  old  Merlin’s 
prophecy  that  “a  Norman  people  in  iron  coats  should  lay  the  pride 
of  England  ” was  a thing  to  smile  at. 

But  conscience  could  make  no  coward  of  this  man.  Had  he 
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not  been  forced  to  take  that  oath  ? and  had  not  the  good  Stigand 
absolved  him?  And  William— the  Falaise  byblow — what  claim, 
after  all,  had  he  to  England’s  throne?  Had  not  Edward  on  his 
dying  bed  repented  of  his  promise,  and  appointed  him,  Harold,  as 
his  true  successor?  and  had  not  the  Witan  with  acclamation  accepted 
him  ? And  was  not  the  Witan  the  voice  of  the  nation  ? — but  who  was 
this  ? A cowled  figure  advances  through  the  throng,  and,  with  low 
obeisance,  gives  out  that  he  is  Hugh  Margot,  a monk  of  Fecamp,  sent 
to  summon  him  “ in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  come 
down  from  the  throne  and  lay  aside  his  crown  and  sceptre.”  Harold 
listens  with  boiling  veins.  The  monk,  unabashed,  goes  on — reminds 
him  of  his  broken  oath — of  William’s  rights — of  the  Duke’s  willing- 
ness to  submit  the  matter  to  a judicial  tribunal,  and  so  forth,  till 
Harold,  losing  hold  of  temper,  half  leaps  to  Jiis  feet,  and  but  for 
Gurth,  his  brother,  is  likely  to  do  hurt  to  the  frocked  envoy.  A 
tribunal ! What  Court  under  heaven  could  settle  a quarrel  so 
deadly  ? Suppose  the  verdict  to  go  against  him,  would  not  all  his 
army  still  take  the  field  ? Suppose  it  to  go  against  the  Duke,  was  it 
possible  to  think  of  his  mercenary  host,  after  months  of  waiting  and 
reckoning  up  of  fine  rewards,  returning  quietly  to  their  ships  and 
sailing  away  with  clean  swords  and  empty  pockets  to  jeering 
Normandy?  There  was  only  one  answer,  and  the  worthy  Margot 
bore  it  to  his  ducal  master.  The  offer,  as  Freeman  says,  Avas  a 
blind,  and  instantly  had  Harold  seen  it.  His  hot  blood  was  up ; his 
sword-hand  was  itching ; to  Satan  with  idle  scruples  ! Let  the  two 
armies  meet  and  fight  it  out,  and  God  reward  the  right ! To 
Senlac  ! 

And  by  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  King  and  his  army 
—desperate  to  a man — are  safely  on  the  broad  ridge,  which  in 
Harold’s  mind— for  well  he  knew  his  native  Sussex— had  stood  out 
as  the  fittest  spot  for  a stand  and  a battle  of  the  strong.  AVisely  had 
he  chosen  the  position,  inaccessible  as  it  was  on  three  sides,  and 
open  only  to  the  south,  where  the  hill’s  broad  breast  dips  suddenly 
to  the  vale.  And  there,  through  the  long  hours  of  the  morrow,  was 
fought  the  great  fight.  Wace,  who  has  quaintly  sung  of  it,  was  not 
present,  but  his  grandsire  was,  and  from  him  and  other  eye-witnesses 
the  Norman  poet  seems  to  have  come  by  the  facts  which  make  his 
“ Roman  de  Rou”  to  tally  so  with  the  great  sampler  of  Bayeux. 
On  this  last— worked  with  fair  fingers  while  William  was  yet  alive— 
Freeman  mainly  relies,  using  William  of  Poitiers,  Guy,  and  Wace  as 
subsidiaries.  As  to  the  more  protuberant  events  of  the  day,  all 
more  or  less  agree ; and  taking  their  evidence  collectively,  one  may 
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get  a very  fair  idea  of  what  the  battle  was  like,  especially  if  one  be 
on  the  field  itself  on,  say,  a late  October  day.  It  stands  now  as 
actual  as  the  hill-girt  plains  of  Marathon — as  the  undulating  cham- 
paign of  Waterloo ; and  if  Ruskin  be  right  in  saying  that  the  chief 
attraction  of  a given  scene  is  not  in  its  natural  beauties  so  much  as  in 
its  human  associations,  then  that  square  mile  or  two  of  hill  and  dale 
is  the  most  fascinating  bit  of  country  in  all  our  land.  Aided  by  the 
naive  old  chroniclers,  we  may,  in  sight  of  that  tree  and  grass-grown 
stage  of  the  great  national  tragedy,  re-enact  to  the  audience  of  our- 
selves the  whole  terrible  business.  And  we  may  thus  fool  ourselves 
— now  standing  at  the  wings,  as  it  were,  now  gazing  up  from  the  pit 
of  the  valley,  now  looking  across  from  the  high  balcony  of  I'elham — 
through  the  whole  of  an  October  day,  fairly  losing  ourselves  in  the 
excitement  of  the  thing,  till  the  owls  in  the  Abbey  ruins  hoot  derision 
at  us,  and  we  start  and  rub  our  eyes  to  see  only  a simple  English 
landscape  quietly  sleeping  under  the  autumn  moon — the  same  soft 
luminary  which  had  shone  that  night,  to  show  weeping  angels,  if 
one  may  fancy  it,  what  man  had  been  doing  that  day  down  there  by 
the  southern  sea.  ' 

At  dawn  that  morning  the  two  hosts  had  stood  up  and  beheld 
each  other  from  the  opposite  heights  of  Telham  and  Seniac,  a 
marshy  vale  between.  While  his  barons  and  knights  were  getting 
into  their  armour — heavy  gear,  borne  thus  far  by  their  varlets— 
William  on  his  noble  horse  (the  gift  with  a “ God  bless  your  cause  !” 
of  the  Spanish  king)  rode  restlessly  about,  arranging  in  his  mind  the 
best  mode  of  attack.  Harold’s  position,  he  could  plainly  see,  was 
well-nigh  impregnable;  it  was  equally  obvious  that  if  the  English 
only  held  tight,  there  would  be  no  victory  for  him  that  day.  They 
had  bungled  in  putting  on  his  armour  just  now — had  turned  the 
hauberk  wrong  side  foremost ; but,  as  when  he  had  tumbled  and 
taken  seizin  of  England  on  Pevensey  beach,  so  again  he  had  con- 
verted evil  omen  to  fine  prophecy.  He  who  was  only  a Duke,  he 
had  told  them,  would  be  turned  that  day  into  a King  ! But  there 
seemed  now  some  doubt  about  it.  From  right  to  left — east  to  west 
— he  could  see  the  Saxon  lines  to  the  length  of  nearly  a mile.  Only 
a frontal  attack  was  possible.  Could  he  have  got  round  on  either 
flank,  his  magnificent  cavalry— the  pride  of  his  army — had  decided 
the  issue  in  an  hour  or  two ; but  there  was  dense  forest  on  the  one 
hnnd,  and  an  impossible  ravine  on  the  other;  only  there,  right 
opposite,  could  the  attack  be  made.  William  saw  a great  day 
before  him.  Well  did  he  lay  his  plans. 

Towards  nine  of  the  clock  PTarold,  having  ridden  along  his  lines 
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and  assured  his  followers  that  if  they  would  only  stand  firm  they 
were  invincible,  dismissed  his  horse,  and  on  foot,  like  all  his  army, 
took  up  his  position  by  the  two  standards — the  Royal  of  England 
and  his  own  of  Wessex — brave  banners  both,  and  so  flashing  their 
jewels  and  gold  in  the  young  morning  sun  that  William,  seeing 
them  amid  the  glittering  spear-forest,  and  learning  who  stood  nigh 
them,  turned  to  those  around  him  and  vowed  that  if  God  vouchsafed 
him  victory  he  would  build  to  His  honour  and  glory  the  great  Abbey 
which  has  become  so  famous.  Unsuspecting  that  the  very  ground 
he  stood  upon  was  to  be  the  site  of  his  future  monument,  Harold 
looked  out  and  beheld  the  final  massing  of  the  Norman  forces  prior 
to  their  dispersion  on  the  field.  Then  his  eyes  fastened  on  one 
central  figure — there,  right  in  front  of  all,  the  splendid  figure  of 
William  haranguing  his  army.  Far  above  the  common  height, 
superbly  mounted,  his  exquisite  armour  glinting  in  the  level  sunrays, 
his  deadly  mace  in  his  hand,  his  whole  frame  alive  with  the  hot 
ardour  in  him,  his  troops  had  only  to  see  such  a leader  to  feel  the 
devilry  of  battle  in  all  their  veins.  “There  is  no  other  such  knight 
under  heaven  ! ” exclaimed  the  Viscount  of  Tours  ; “ fine  Count  he 
is,  and  a fair  King  he  will  be  ! ” Then,  belike,  he  caught  the  Duke’s 
last  words,  as,  after  bespattering  Harold’s  good  name  and  denounc- 
ing the  iniquities  of  his  people,  he  pointed  to  the  bristling  hill  : 
“On,  then,  in  God’s  name!  and  chastise  these  English  for  their 
misdeeds  1 ” Then,  to  the  clamouring  of  trumpets  and  bugles  and 
horns,  and  the  hoarse  shoutings  of  myriads  of  voices,  the  host 
spread  itself  out  in  battle  array. 

Silent  for  the  most  part,  with  set  teeth  and  thumping  hearts — 
some  few  of  them  pale  and  uneasy,  according  to  Wace — for  such  a 
martial  multitude  had  never  been  seen  on  their  native  soil,  the 
English  waited  behind  their  palisades  for  the  first  shock  of  onslaught. 
They  saw  William  take  his  position  immediately  opposite  to  that  of 
Harold.  By  his  side,  on  his  white  charger,  was  his  half-brother 
Odo,  the  warrior-bishop  of  Bayeux ; over  the  pair  waved  the  holy 
banner  of  St.  Peter,  while  behind  them  on  their  fretting  war-horses 
were  drawn  up  in  their  thousands  the  flower  of  Norman  chivalry. 
They  saw  the  Duke’s  plan  to  advance  in  three  divisions,  sending  the 
archers,  slingers,  and  cross-bowmen  to  the  first  harrying  attack ; the 
heavily  armed  infantry  to  follow  it  up  with  axe  and  spear  ; the 
cavalry  behind  to  charge  overpowering  finality.  William  himself 
would  command  the  centre,  Roger  de  Montgomery  the  right  wing, 
and  Alan  of  the  Iron  Glove  the  left.  Good — let  them  come— they 
were  ready  all  ! But  look  ! What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ? A single 
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horseman  advancing,  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  deftly  catching 
it  again,  singing  the  while  a careless  chanson  of  Roland  ! It  was 
the  minstrel  Taillefer,  who  had  craved  of  William  the  honour  of 
striking  the  first  blow.  Smiling,  jaunty,  debonair,  but  riding  to 
certain  death,  the  whimsical  figure  drew  near,  till  with  sudden  battle- 
cry  and  stab  of  spur  he  dashed  at  the  chevaux  de /rise  awaiting  him. 
Then  blared  the  trumpets  anew  and  the  bugles  and  the  horns ; and 
with  a black  tempest  of  arrows  the  battle  began.  “ Dieu  aide  ! 
Dieu  aide  ! ” yell  the  Normans.  “ Holy  Cross  ! ” “ God  Almighty ! ” 
roar  the  Saxons,  “ Out ! Out  I ” — and  with  sword  and  spear  and 
murderous  axe  they  kept  them  out. 

On  every  point  of  vantage  round  stood  watching  thousands  ; and 
those  of  them  who  were  stationed  on  the  heathery  heights  of  Telham, 
or  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  right  of  it,  would  see  every  move  and 
change  of  fortune  of  that  terrible  day.  The  awfullest  feature  of  all, 
till  their  ears  were  hardened  to  it,  must  have  been  the  fiendish 
hubbub — a sound  torturing  the  air  for  miles  round,  startling  the 
forest  creatures,  beasts  and  birds  and  creeping  things,  and  giving  a 
vibrant  tremor  to  the  very  fish  in  the  sea.  Up  the  slope,  which  just 
there  is  like  to  a housetop,  the  gazers  would  see  rush  the  Norman 
infantry  straight  to  the  Saxon  centre,  would  see  them  hurled  back 
again  and  again,  like  futile  waves  from  rocky  cliffs.  So  all  along  the 
line  for  hours,  till  at  last  the  Norman  left  wavers,  gives  way,  and 
turns,  horse  and  foot  alike,  to  flee  in  common  panic.  They  would  see 
galloping  into  the  stampeding  horde  the  princely  figure  of  William, 
his  helmet  in  his  one  hand,  his  mace  in  the  other,  pointing  back 
to  the  hill.  The  troops  stop  and  turn  and  listen  in  grateful  wonder- 
ment. For  the  cry  had  gone  forth  that  the  Duke  had  fallen  ; but  lo  ! 
there  he  was,  with  bared  head  that  all  might  know  him,  and  loud 
was  his  angry  voice  : “ Madmen  ! behold  me.  Death  is  behind 
you.  Victory  is  before  you.  I live,  and  by  God's  grace  I will 
conquer  ! ’’  The  spectators  cannot  hear,  but  they  understand.  They 
see  Odo  spur  up  from  the  rear,  waving  his  sword,  and  even  using  the 
flat  of  it  to  urge  the  runaways  again  to  the  fight.  He  joins  William, 
and  together  they  lead  the  second  attack.  “ Dieu  aide  ! Dieu  aide  1 ” 
“ Out  ! Out ! ” and  the  air  trembles  anew  with  the  infernal  din  of 
battle. 

Straight  for  the  standard  rides  the  Duke,  laying  about  him  with 
that  terrible  mace ; and  nearer  and  nearer  he  draws  to  it.  The 
people  watch  with  straining  eyes  ; and  all  at  once  their  quick-beating 
hearts  stop  dead.  The  Duke  is  down  ! But  no  ! there  he  is  again  ! 
’Twas  only  his  horse — he  is  on  his  feet  unhurt ; he  fights  on,  dealing 
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death  to  right  and  left  of  him — a terror  of  a Duke— and  down  at  last 
tumbles  bis  second  horse,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  Gurth,  who  in  his 
turn — for  the  Duke  has  marked  him  well — is  promptly  felled.  A 
moment  later  and  Leofwine  his  brother  follows  him,  and  Harold  alone 
of  Godwin’s  house  remains  on  the  hill  by  the  standard.  His  ranks  are 
seen  to  draw  closer  round  him  ; through  gaps  in  the  barricades  the 
Normans  pour  in  like  water  through  wide  sea-breaches.  But  still 
the  banners  wave,  and  still  the  dogged  defenders  beat  back  the 
frenzied  cohorts. 

Knowing  ones  in  the  crowd  observe  that,  for  all  his  brave  cavalry, 
William  can  hardly  do  anything  with  it.  What  use  all  that  horse- 
flesh and  fine  soldiery  on  top  of  it  when  it  comes  to  charging  up- 
hill?— which  thought  was  William’s  too,  and  many  a round  word 
has  it  cost  him  that  day.  He  stops  to  think,  to  get  breath  withal, 
to  rest  his  aching  arm  also.  On  his  left  is  a slope  of  gentler  sort  ; 
once  on  its  summit,  his  horsemen  would  be  safe  on  that  cursed 
plateau— on  a level  with  Harold  and  the  flag,  and  all  that  was  left  to 
win.  A while  back  he  had  seen  the  defenders  rush  madly  after  his 
own  people.  The  dolts  ! they  had  deserted  their  line.  But  might 
they  not  do  the  like  again?  Straightforward  fighting  was  very  will, 
but  it  was  tedious  work ; and  the  time  was  getting  on  —why  not  try 
a little  stratagem  ? With  a new  flash  in  his  eyes,  he  turns  and  gives 
the  order.  The  trick  works  beautifully.  Slowly  the  Norman  left 
falls  back,  ostensibly  retreating;  exultingly  the  English  follow. 
The  day  is  theirs — for  a second  time  they  are  routing  the  foe  ! 
Have  at  them,  comrades  ! strike  and  hew  them  down ! victory  is 
won  ! William,  chuckling  on  his  horse,  thunders  out  the  order  to 
face  about.  It  is  done.  The  English  are  checked— are  pressed 
back — are  in  their  turn  cruelly  mauled.  But  the  centripetal  force 
of  the  standard  draws  all  to  it ; the  islanders  have  recovered  them- 
selves, and  form  into  as  solid  a mass  as  ever. 

All  the  same,  the  Duke’s  horsemen  are  now  on  the  plateau  ; they 
are  on  the  level — even  with  some  slight  fall  in  their  favour— and  they 
can  now  charge  eastwards  to  the  heart  of  the  Saxon  position.  They 
do  so,  but  to  their  amaze  are  beaten  off  times  and  again.  With 
never  a bayonet  among  them,  with  only  their  spears  and  their  javelins, 
their  axes  and  their  bill-hooks,  the  Saxons,  as  steady  as  a “ British 
square  ” of  later  times,  repulse  every  dashing  charge.  And  so  the 
horrid  hours  pass  on,  and  the  sun  lowers,  and,  almost  unnoticed, 
slips  him  out  of  sight. 

Now  William  is  struck  with  a new  idea.  Desperate  to  get  things 
done  with,  one  way  or  the  other,  he  gives  out  word  to  the  bowmen 
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to  shoot  ill  the  air.  For  all  that  day  the  arrows  had  done  little  more 
than  stick  in  Saxon  shields — that  of  Flarold  was  bristling  with  them, 
It  was  time  now  for  another  experiment.  Then  the  sky,  itself 
darkening  with  twilight,  is  blackened  with  a mighty  shower,  the 
pointed  shafts  flying  like  homing  rooks  to  one  devoted  spot,  there 
where  the  standard  is  and  all  its  stout  defenders.  Suddenly  a hoarse 
roar  of  horror— the  King  is  struck  ! They  see  him  reel  about, 
maddened  with  pain — see  him  wrest  from  his  eye-socket  the  thing 
of  fate  and  throw  the  shaft  away — see  him  tremble  as  he  leans  over 
his  sword,  struggling  with  growing  faintness.  But  he  still  lives,  even 
though  only  in  supporting  arms;  and  his  nobles  and  house- carls 
still  fight  on  around  him,  even  though  their  hearts  are  breaking. 

It  was  now  that  a party  of  Norman  knights — some  twenty  of 
them — take  oath  to  break  the  Saxon  line,  and  capture  the  mocking 
standard  or  perish.  They  do  perish,  all  save  four,  who  manage 
somehow  to  reach  the  flag  and  the  dying  Harold.  Then,  alas  ! he 
is  struck  down,  the  banner  is  wrenched  from  his  relaxing  grasp  and 
is  borne  in  triumph  away.  An  awful  moment  that  for  the  despairing 
but  still  desperate  men  who  so  well  that  day  had  guarded  it ! The 
twilight  deepens.  Saxon  can  barely  see  Norman  ; their  voices  alone 
are  guiding  their  thrusts  and  blows,  yet  they  fight  on.  They  know 
that  the  rest  of  the  army  is  flying  in  mad  sauve  qui  pen — that  they 
might  turn  even  now  and  save  themselves  ; but  no,  they  stand  their 
ground,  taking  life  for  life,  scorning  surrender,  willing  to  die  there 
as  Harold  had,  rather  than  give  in  to  the  black-eyed  fiends  around 
them.  And  so,  these  valiants,  till  not  a man  of  them,  noble  or  carl, 
was  left  alive.  . . . Did  the  image  bow  its  head  again  at  Waltham? 

The  rest  is  the  story  of  a subsiding  tempest.  There  were  routs 
and  repulses  and  routs  again  ; and,  if  we  take  the  word  of  Freeman, 
it  was  at  this  late  hour  that  the  Normans  came  by  their  greatest 
disaster — that  of  their  being  sent  tumbling  headlong,  horse  and  man, 
into  the  deadly  depths  of  IMalfosse.  But,  according  to  both  the 
Tapestry  and  Wace,  this  tragedy  was  an  event  preceding  the  fall  of 
Harold ; and  took  place  between  the  two  armies  and  in  sight  of  the 
Telham  crowd,  suggesting  that  the  calamity  was  a feature  of  the 
great  repulse  earlier  in  the  day  which  had  nearly  made  the  whole 
army  take  to  its  heels.  It  matters  little.^ 

‘ Freeman  supposes  the  deep  hollow  to  the  east  of  the  Abbey  to  be  the 
original  Malfosse ; the  late  Mark  Antony  Lower  pointed  to  quite  another  spot 
north  of  Battle  town  ; while  Mr.  T.  H.  Coles,  no  less  eminent  an  authority, 
localises  the  “dreadful  ditch”  in  the  valley  between  the  two  hills.  The  latter 
would  seem  to  be  the  true  locus  in  quo. 
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So  with  the  fall  of  that  night  came  the  fall  of  Saxon  England, 
and  William,  standing  when  all  was  over  on  the  brow  of  Senlac, 
would  see  rising  over  the  eastern  hill  the  pale  October  moon. 
Looking  to  right  and  left  of  him  and  all  around,  he  would  see  by  its 
light  how  well  Englishmen  had  that  day  done  their  duty.  The 
victory  was  his — England  was  won — but  at  what  a price  ! And  he  ? 
Three  of  his  horses  lay  dead  on  the  field,  but  not  a scratch  had  he. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  in  sight  of  those  dead  and  dying  thousands. 
Pauvres  diahles  ! — and  he  shrugged  his  great  shoulders  and  turned 
to  order  his  dinner  ! There  was  nobility  in  William’s  soul,  but  the 
brute  in  him  was  uppermost  then.  He  would  dine  there  on  the 
bloody  forehead  of  Senlac,  and  those  staring  dead  should  be  his 
bodyguard. 

Our  thoughts  turn  away  from  the  spectacle  to  fasten  on  one  little 
group  which  at  dawn  next  morning  is  searching  among  the  dead  for 
the  body  of  Harold.  They  are  two  monks  of  Waltham  and  the 
Lady  Edith  (“  Edith  of  the  Swan’s  Neck”),  for  whom  they  have  sent 
to  help  them  in  their  quest.  They  know  he  lies  somewhere  there 
on  the  brow  of  Senlac ; already  have  they  found  Leofwine  and 
Gurth,  his  brothers ; but  either  the  light  is  too  dim  or  their  eyes  too 
full,  for  they  cannot  find  Harold  the  King.  It  is  Edith  at  last  who 
does  so  (who  has  not  read  the  touching  story  ?),  and  they  prepare  to 
bear  the  precious  corse  away.  But  they  are  stopped.  They  may 
bear  off  and  do  what  they  will  with  the  two  brothers,  but  the  body 
of  Harold  was  not  for  them.  They  urge  and  pray ; they  naively 
offer  its  w^eight  in  gold  ; but  no — “ He  who  had  guarded  the  shore 
while  living,”  said  William,  “ should  guard  it  still  in  death.”  And 
so,  wrapped  in  a purple  robe,  the  dead  hero  was  borne  away  and 
buried  by  the  sea  at  Hastings.  There,  so  they  say,  he  lay  for  years, 
till  the  monks  of  Waltham  came  and  carried  the  remains  to  the  holy 
place  which  Harold  most  had  loved.  But  now  both  shrine  and  dust 
are  lost  in  the  waste  of  years.  To  no  one  spot  in  the  land  he  lived 
and  died  for  can  we  point  and  say  : There  lies  Harold,  the  last  of 
the  Saxon  Kings.  But  the  great  sorrowing  soul  of  him — can  we  say 
that  it  never  haunts  the  sombre  groves  there  on  the  hill  of  Senlac  ? 
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There  is  before  me  now  an  auction  catalogue  of  “Bozzy's” 
library,  or  a portion  of  it,  issued  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  some 
years  ago.  I recall  turning  over  the  volumes  with  a strange  interest. 
The  old,  crusty  Lord  Auchinleck  must  have  moved  a little  uneasily 
in  his  grave  as  his  collection  of  good  old  historical  folios  was 
thus  disposed  of.  It  was  a curious  feeling  wandering  through  those 
old-fashioned  chambers,  taking  in  one’s  hand  now  a work  belonging 
to  “ Jamie,”  his  son,  now  one  of  Sir  Alexander’s,  now  a book 
presented  by  the  great  Samuel  himself.  The  collection  had  increased 
as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  different  owners,  but  it  was 
described  as  having  been  “ formed  by  the  late  Lord  Auchinleck,” 
an  accurate  enough  designation  from  the  “Sotheby,  Wilkinson  & 
Hodge  ” point  of  view  ; for  “ late  ” he  certainly  was,  though  now 
dead  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  As  I took  up  book  after 
book  I made  a little  note  of  these  memoranda  or  transcribed  them 
from  the  catalogue. 

It  is  curious  how  from  such  little  ephemeral  scraps  as  these 
we  may  evolve  indications  of  the  owner’s  taste  and  character.  A 
laborious  German  might  reconstruct  him  altogether.  At  least,  we 
have  here  the  amiable,  enthusiastic  “ Bozzy  ” revealing  himself  by 
many  a pleasant  little  touch.  He  was  so  eager  and  ardent  in  his 
literary  likings  that  he  often  wrote  his  opinions  on  one  of  the  fly-leaves, 
and  these  have  quite  the  natural,  unaffected  tone  of  his  more  official 
writings.  Most  interesting  relic  of  all  was  the  proof  sheets  of  the 
original  quartos  of  “ Johnson’s  Life,”  bound  up  somewhat  roughly  ; 
and  these  are  curious  as  showing  in  what  careful  and  workmanlike 
fashion  he  could  carry  through  the  laborious  and  difficult  task  of 
correcting  the  sheets  of  a vast  work  of  this  kind.  There  were  none  of 
the  minute  or  over-refined  alterations  rather  than  corrections,  which 
always  show  that  the  writer  is  recomposing  his  work  afresh,  with 
the  advantage  of  having  it  before  him  in  print ; but  “ Bozzy  ” has 
his  simple,  business-like  methods ; just  what  is  necessary  and  no 
more.  The  compositors  were  careless  enough,  and  gave  him  much 
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trouble,  leaving  out  words  and  letters  and  “ quotation  marks.”  The 
author  often  added  a remark  of  his  own  on  these  failings.  At  the 
head  of  every  sheet  he  generally  wrote  referring  the  confused 
passage  to  the  care  of  one  Mr.  Selfe,  apparently  “ the  reader.”  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  even  after  “Bozzy’s”  corrections  the  book 
swarmed  with  errors  and  mistakes,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  long  list 
of  errata.  The  portrait  by  Heath,  after  Sir  Joshua,  was  shown  here 
in  its  first  and  second  “ states.”  Boswell  writes  on  it  that  when 
Sir  Joshua  saw  it  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  too  youthful ; and  the 
engraver,  accordingly,  furrowed  the  brow  and  deepened  the  lines, 
and  it  is  curious  to  compare  the  two.  He  makes  such  pleasant,  free 
and  easy  remarks  as,  “ Thank  you,  it  is  strange,  but  such  was  not 
observed,”  referring  to  some  word  dropped  out.  These  old  proof- 
sheets  fetched  ^127,  and  went  to  America;  his  ‘‘Tour,”  similarly 
corrected,  brought  ;;^io7. 

Though  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  declares  that  “ Boswell  was  no  reader,” 
there  is  evidence  here  of  his  exercising  his  taste,  and  judgment  even, 
when  a book  was  not  recommended  by  any  notoriety  or  reputation. 
Such  was  “ Robertson’s  Poems,”  of  which  “ Bozzy  ” writes  on  the  fly- 
leaf: “James  Robertson  was  a comedian  in  the  York  Company,  a 
favourite  of  his  audiences  in  old  comick  characters.  I saw  him  play 
at  York  and  called  on  him  and  had  him  sit  with  me  awhile  at  a 
coflee  house.”  How  like  the  social  Boswell ! He  thought  well  of 
his  verses  and  had  picked  them  out  as  good  when  he  sa\v  them  in  a 
newspaper,  and  recommended  them  to  Davies,  the  publisher.  They 
were  called  “The  Poems  of  Nobody,”  but  he  was  offended  by  a 
tone  of  infidelity  that  ran  through  them.  He  then  remarks  on  the 
pleasure  to  be  found  in  compositions  of  the  kind,  if  written  naturally 
and  without  artificiality.  We  have  also  the  letters  of  one  “ J.  Ripley, 
ostler  at  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet.”  “ This  book,”  writes  Boswell  on 
the  fly-leaf,  “ I bought  from  its  author  at  Barnet,  30  May,  1783  ; he 
seemed  to  be  a sagacious  old  man.”  He  then  supplies  some  touches 
of  character,  adding  that,  though  an  ostler,  “ he  had  actual  ostlers 
under  him,”  and  enjoyed  an  income  of  ;^i4o  a year.  Then  there 
is  a quarto  Italian  MS.,  “ Memorie  die  Siena,”  by  Abbe  Talenti. 
“These  memoirs,”  he  writes,  “ I had  in  a present  from  the  collector 
of  them,  a Dominican  Father  at  Lucca,  when  we  contracted  a 
friendship,  being  both  enthusiasts  in  friendship  for  sweet  Siena.” 
There  is  something  quaint  in  this. 

Among  the  many  literary  schemes  planned  by  Boswell  was  a 
life  of  Sir  R.  Sibbald,  and  I have  wondered  why  he  was  drawn  to 
this  subject.  The  reason  is  shown  here — the  possession  of  a MS. 
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account  of  himself  left  by  this  Sir  R.  Sibbald.  “ I had  it  by  pur 
chase  from  my  uncle,  Dr.  J.  Boswell  He  had  it  from  Dr.  A. 
Hamilton.”  It  could  not  be  traced  further,  but  “ the  handwriting 
was  well  known.”  One  of  Boswell’s  most  pleasant  days,  in  his  early 
attendance  on  his  “Sage,”  was  the  expedition  to  Greenwich,  the 
return  by  a wherry,  &c.  We  find  among  the  books  a “ Paraphrase  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,”  in  Latin,  by  George  Buchanan,  with  the 
music,  which  Boswell  notes : “ I bought  this  for  id.  at  Greenwich, 
when  I was  walking  there  with  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson.”  Then  we 
have  Johnson’s  “ Political  Tracts,”  a presentation  copy  from  the 
Doctor  with  his  inscription;  another  book  called  “The  New  Year 
Gift,”  complete ; a collection  of  Meditations  and  Prayers,  “ much 
used  and  worn,  1709.”  It  has  on  its  fly-leaf : “This  book  belonged 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  James  Boswell.”  We  find  a collection  of 
cheap  books : “ History  of  Jack  and  the  Giants,”  “ Dr.  Faustus,” 
“Guy  of  Warwick,”  &c.,  on  which  Boswell  had  written  in  1763: 
“ Having  when  a boy  been  much  entertained  with  ‘ Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,’  I went  to  the  printing  office  in  Bow  Churchyard  and  bought 
this  little  collection.  I shall  certainly,  some  time  or  other,  write  a 
little  story  book  in  the  style  of  these.  I shall  be  happy  to  succeed, 
for  he  who  pleases  children  will  be  remembered  by  men.”  And  he, 
it  might  be  added,  who  writes  in  this  unaffected,  engaging  style 
will  be  liked  by  everybody.  This  characteristic  little  passage  has 
quite  a Goldsmithian  flavour.  A delightful  passage  in  the  “Tour’ 
records  a visit  to  the  old  Lady  Eglinton,  with  whom  he  was  a favourite. 
Here  is  the  original  MS.  of  Ramsay’s  “Gentle  Shepherd,”  presented 
to  his  patroness  by  the  author.  She,  as  “ Bozzy’s  ” son  writes  on  the 
fly-leaf,  “gave  it  to  J.  Boswell,  with  flattering  expressions  of  regard, 
the  last  time  he  visited  her.”  This  catalogue,  too,  supplies  us  with 
a useful  hint  or  two  as  to  our  author’s  other  works.  We  find 
“ Observations  on  Squire  Foote’s  Dramatic  Entertainment,  entitled 
The  Minor,  by  a Genius,  Edin.  1760,”  for  wLich  he  seems  to 
apologise  on  the  fly-leaf : “ This  was  an  idle  performance,  and 
written  inconsiderately ; for  I disapprove  much  of  ‘ The  Minor,’ 
as  having  a profane  and  illiberal  tendency.”  His  friend  General 
Paoli  presents  him  with  anecdotes  of  the  Howard  family.  We 
recall  the  pride  with  w’hich  Boswell  dwells  on  his  ancestress, 
Veronica,  Countess  of  Kincardine,  who  is  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Burnet  in  his  history,  and  we  find  in  the  collection  a Dutch  Bible 
of  hers  in  old  oak  boards  with  clasps,  forming  a monogram.  Her 
name  is  at  the  beginning.  Boswell  named  one  of  his  daughters 
Veronica  after  her,  and  was  glad,  no  doubt,  to  have  this  relic  of  the 
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great  lady.  He  also  possessed  Lord  Kincardine’s  MS.  diary  giving 
an  account  of  “ what  he  saw  ” in  travelling  through  Germany  during 
the  years  1657-1658.  There  is  a little  copy  of  Goldsmith’s  “ Traveller.” 
At  the  beginning  he  notes  : “ In  spring,  1783,  Johnson,  at  my  desire, 
marked  with  a pencil  the  lines  in  this  admirable  poem  which  he 
furnished.  These,  he  said,  are  all  of  which  I can  be  sure.”  A relish 
for  the  curios  ” of  literature,  for  odd  out-of-the-way  ” books,  seems 
always  to  denote  a taste  for  more  serious  and  more  important  studies. 
No  one  but  a man  of  reading— Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill — would 
have  cared  for  “Siden’s  History  of  the  Sevarites  or  Sevarambi,” 
but  it  was  interesting  to  him  because  of  De  Foe’s  use  of  it  in  his 
“ Robinson  Crusoe.”  Here,  on  my  own  shelves,  are  “ Bozzy’s  ” first 
production,  “ The  Cub  at  Newmarket,”  his  own  description  of  him- 
self 1 Also  his  essay  written  for  his  admirers  to  the  Bar,  and  the 
correctness  of  whose  Latin  he  dared  to  maintain  against  the  sage. 
Still  more  interesting  is  a neatly  written  collection  of  observations 
on  Corsica,  given  to  him  by  Paoli,  and  printed  in  the  “ Tour.” 

After  receiving  Dr.  Johnson’s  blessing  and  advice,  “Bozzy,” 
when  on  his  travels  abroad,  made  particular  friends  with  those  two 
edifying  companions,  Jack  Wilkes  and  Rousseau.  With  Wilkes  he 
became  affectionately  intimate.  That  patriot  little  dreamed  at  the 
time  that  the  best  sketch  of  himself  was  to  be  from  the  hand  of  the 
young  Scot.  The  young  man,  it  must  be  said,  seemed  to  condone 
his  friend’s  excesses.  His  letters  are  sprightly  enough. 

INTIMACY  WITH  WILKES, 

When  our  traveller  arrived  at  Naples  he  became  exceedingly 
intimate  with  this  personage,  whose  violent  proceedings  were 
attracting  the  attention  of  Europe.  This  extraordinary  man  had 
been  expelled  from  Parliament,  outlawed,  and  put  under  a ban, 
and  was  even  more  notorious  as  having  printed  the  most  shame- 
less and  shameful  book  ever  written  by  an  Englishman.  The 
thoughtless  Boswell  met  this  profligate  in  Rome,  and  no  doubt  owed 
his  introduction  to  Churchill,  and  seemed  to  have  entered  into  strict 
alliance  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  it  was 
difficult  to  resist  the  attraction  of  Wilkes’  good-nature,  perpetual 
good-humour,  and  gaiete  de  cceur.  Boswell’s  strange  freedoms  and 
awkward  candour  he  put  up  with,  and  through  his  whole  life  seems 
to  have  retained  a genuine  regard  for  his  volatile  admirer. 

When  Wilkes  left  Rome  Boswell  entered  on  a correspondence 
with  him,  which  he  continued  in  his  own  free,  amusing  fashion, 
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exhibiting  his  changes  of  humour  and  impulsiveness  in  a very  natural 
way.  Sometimes,  as  will  be  seen,  he  was  so  carried  away  by  his 
ardour  as  to  speak  very  bluntly  and  even  coarsely  of  his  friend’s 
political  opinions,  and  when  no  answer  reached  him — for  Wilkes  was 
notoriously  careless  in  answering  letters — Boswell  would  take  alarm 
and  become  rather  abject  in  his  apologies.  At  other  times  he  had  a 
knack  of  making  awkward  allusions  to  painful  passages  in  Wilkes’ 
career.  But  the  equanimity  of  Wilkes  was  always  unruffled. 

As  these  letters  to  him  have  never  been  published,  they  are 
here  given  at  length,  and  I am  sure  will  be  found  an  entertainment 
by  the  reader.^  Of  their  intimacy  at  Naples  the  only  record  is  a 
few  letters  hastily  scribbled,  scraps  which  show  that  the  young  man 
was  eager  to  “ convert ” his  friend.  “Will  you  allow  me  to  come 
down  to  you  a moment.  Hero  of  Liberty?  Cromwell  became  a 
tyrant ; are  you  become  a Grand  Sultan  ? ” And  again  : 

BOSWELL  TO  WILKES. 

I. 

Edinburgh, 

14  February,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, — I did  expect  that  before  now  you  would  have  sent  me  a peace 
offering  of  wit  for  having  put  me  in  fear  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  anger  at  Mr.  Dilly’s. 
But  that  good  and  hospitable  bookseller  informs  me  that  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
City  of  London  insists  that  he  is  entitled  to  hear  first  from  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck. 
I therefore  now  detnand  what  we  in  the  law  language  call  a solatium^  not  of 
shining  ore,  but  oi  '>illiant  pleasantry. 

As  I am  now  Master  of  Ulnorae  (?),  of  which  we  have  often  talked,  I hope 
you  will  venture  to  pay  it  a . , , 

II. 

Rome, 

22  April,  1765. 

Dear  Sir, — The  many  pleasant  hours  which  we  passed  together  at  Naples 
shall  never  be  lost.  The  remembrance  of  them  shall  inspirit  this  gloomy  mind 
while  I live.  Even  your  compliments  were  excellent  and  had  full  effect.  You 
told  me  I was  the  most  liberal  man  you  had  ever  met  with,  a citizen  of  the  world, 
free  from  the  prejudices  of  any  country,  who  would  be  liked  in  France  as  much 
as  in  Britain.  You  called  me  “my  Old  Lord  of  Scotland,”  and  you  said  I looked 
as  if  I had  a thousand  men  at  my  back.  Had  it  been  your  chiefest  interest  to 
make  Boswell  satisfied  with  himself  you  could  not  have  done  it  better.  But  I 
set  a higher  value  on  your  parting  words,  which  you  pronounced  with  such  a tone 
that  1 almost  believed  you.  I shall  never  forget  your  civility  to  me.  You  are 
engraven  in  my  heart.  Was  you  really  in  earnest  ? 

I wish  much  to  hear  how  you  live  now  you  are  got  into  the  stately  castle 
which  we  surveyed  with  so  great  attention.  Yours  is  indeed  a nobile  exilium. 
I am  afraid  {sic)  the  punishment  which  you  suffer  for  your  evil  deeds  will  hardly 


* They  are  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 
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deter  others  from  doing  the  like.  You  may  think  as  you  please,  but  I have  no 
small  pride  in  being  able  to  write  to  you  with  this  gay  good-humour,  for  I do  on 
my  conscience  believe  you  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  true  old  British  Constitution 
and  to  the  order  and  happiness  of  society.  That  is  to  say,  I believe  you  to  be  a 
very  Whig  and  a very  liberal  one.  But  philosophy  can  analyse  human  nature, 
and  from  every  man  of  parts  can  extract  a certain  quantity  of  good.  Dare  I 
affirm  that  I have  found  cheerfulness,  knowledge,  wit,  and  generosity  ever  in  Mr. 
Wilkes  ? I suppose  few  crucibles  are  so  happily  constructed  as  mine,  and  I 
imagine  that  I have  a particular  talent  for  finding  the  gold  in  Honour’s  composi- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  the  process  must  be  performed  very  delicately.  Some 
days  ago  nothing  would  serve  me  but  to  write  to  you  an  Heroic  Epistle  ; and 
thus  I began  : 

To  thee,  Gay  Wilkes,  tho’  outlawed  still  as  gay 
As  when  Dan  Armstrong  wrote  his  German  day. 

Another  Scot  now  sends  his  English  rhimes, 

Spite  of  the  whiggish  broils  which  mark  our  times, 

Spite  of  the  rude  North  Briton’s  factious  rage. 

And  all  th’  abuse  of  the  imputed  page. 

In  magnis  vohiisse  sat  esf. 

In  the  Italian  Gazette  they  have  thought  proper  to  give  you  the  epithet  of 
II  Bruto  Inglese.  Brute,  in  Italian,  may  signify  either  Brutus  or  ugly,  and  you 
must  know  it  is  disputed  between  your  friends  and  your  enemies  whether  the 
epithet  ought  to  be  translated  The  English  Brutus  or  The  Ugly  Englishman, 
hluch  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Let  Mademoiselle  Corradini  determine. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  very  busy  preparing  your  expected  works  at  your  hours  of 
leisure.  I hope  you  think  of  your  friends  alive  and  dead.  Of  the  first  it  is 
difficult  to  know  which  are  which.  Of  the  last  I only  know  two.  Methinks  I 
see  Churchill  bouncing  into  the  regions  below,  making  even  Cerberus  dread  his 
brawny  force,  while  poor  Lloyd  is  lounging  on  the  fatal  shore  for  want  of  a half- 
penny to  pay  his  freight.  He  would  not  want  it  long  could  he  who  relieved 
him  from  the  Fleet  know  where  to  find  him.  I have  received  from  our  friend 
Needham  some  philosophical  remarks  which  he  desires  may  be  communicated 
to  you.  I enclose  his  letter,  but  beg  you  may  return  it  me. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  as  much  yours  as  a Scots  Royalist  can  be. 

James  Boswell. 

Pray  write  to  me  at  Caffe  Inglese.  I leave  this  soon. 

HI. 

Rome, 

17  May,  1765. 

Dear  Sir, — My  rogue  of  a valet  de place  has  been  the  occasion  of  your  not 
hearing  from  me  three  days  sooner.  He  told  me  on  Friday  that  the  Naples  post 
did  not  go  out  till  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  I learnt  that  it  goes  out  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays.  Were  it  not  that  the  fellow  has  a numerous  family  I would  turn 
him  off. 

I embrace  you  as  a regular  correspondent,  and  though  a certain  weekly 
political  tract  has  rendered  you,  as  it  were,  hackneyed  in  punctuality,  I doubt  not 
to  be  as  punctual  as  you.  You  have  advised  me  to  think  of  being  a Foreign 
Minister.  You  shall  judge  how  I can  be  exact  in  my  despatches.  I am  not 
displeased  to  find  you  can  be  melancholy.  The  loss  of  Churchill  is,  no  doubt,  the 
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severest  afllictlon  that  you  could  meet  with.  Pray  let  me  be  serious,  and  advise 
you  to  seek  consolation  from  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  your  departed 
friend  strongly  defends  in  his  “ Duellist.”  The  arguments  for  that  noble  system 
which  indicates  the  Divine  Justice  are  surely  strong,  and  it  depends  on  ourselves 
to  cultivate  elevating  hope.  It  was  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  renowned  and 
the  worthy  of  former  ages  that  made  Cicero  say  “ Si  in  hoc  erro^  libenier  erro.'^ 
I heartily  wish  that  John  Wilkes,  who  has  his  mind  so  well  furnished  with  classical 
ideas,  had  this  one  in  dayly  remembrance. 

I am  obliged  to  you  for  the  title-page  to  your  History.  The  first  motto  is 
excellent  for  a furious  Whig,  and  the  second  inimitably  adapted  to  the  years  of 
our  Sovereign’s  reign.  I doubt  not  but  you  will  make  more  noise  with  the  four 
first  years  of  King  George  the  Third  than  Dean  Swift  has  done  with  the  four  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne. 

As  to  your  evil  deeds  which  I mentioned  in  my  last,  I beg  you  may  not  refute 
the  charge.  Without  entering  into  any  long  discussion,  it  is  certain  that  you  did 
all  in  your  power  to  stir  up  jealousy  and  hatred  between  the  Southern  and 
Northern  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  that  you  treated  with  indecent  irony  our 
worthy  Monarch,  for  which  I say  you  deserved  to  be  beaten  with  viany  stripes. 
Vou  are  now,  it  is  true,  connected  with  the  great  cause  of  general  w’arrants.  But 
for  this  you  have  reason  to  thank  the  blundering  head  of  a statesman  and  can- 
not claim  any  real  merit  from  it ; for  to  be  taken  up  without  a name  was  surely  no 
part  of  your  plan.  Since  you  praise  the  lines  which  I sent  you  and  wish  I would 
go  on  with  the  poem,  I shall  endeavour  to  do  so,  but  I can  tell  you  when  my 
virtuous  lovely  soul  grows  warm  it  will  not  be  much  to  your  credit. 

In  the  course  of  our  correspondence  you  shall  have  the  various  schemes 
which  I form  for  getting  tolerably  through  this  strange  existence.  If  you  would 
think  justly  of  me  you  must  ever  remember  that  I have  a melancholy  mind,  that  is 
the  great  principle  in  my  composition.  Farewell. 

James  Boswell. 


IV. 

Ferni, 

15  June,  1765. 

Dear  Sir,— You  was  polite  enough  to  say  that  I might  have  you  for  a 
regular  correspondent,  and  I very  gladly  accepted  of  your  offer.  I wrote  to  you 
several  weeks  ago,  and  have  not  yet  had  an  answer.  Am  I to  impute  your 
silence  to  the  dejection  of  a forlorn  swain,  whom  the  cruel  Corradini  has  left  to 
weep  in  solitude,  or  have  you  taken  amiss  the  strong  terms  in  which  I declared 
my  disapprobation  of  your  conduct  ? As  to  the  first,  I suppose  it  is  now  pretty 
much  over,  and  as  to  the  second,  you  know  I always  talked  the  same  language.  I 
glory  in  being  an  enthusiast  for  my  King,  for  my  religion,  and  I scorn  the  least 
appearance  of  dissimulation.  As  the  gay  John  Wilkes,  you  are  most  pleasing  to 
me,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  often.  Let  serious  matters  be  out  of 
the  question,  and  you  and  I can  perfectly  harmonise. 

I have  formed  a great  intimacy  with  my  Lord  Mountstnart,  who  has  insisted 
with  me  to  accompany  him  in  the  rest  of  his  tour  of  Italy.  He  is  an  amiable 
young  nobleman,  and  I can  tell  you  wants  not  the  spirit  of  his  ancient  family. 
You  see  me  then  in  my  element.  My  liberal  dispute  will  ever  remain,  should  I 
ever  live  in  the  heart  of  a Court.  Gay  Wilkes,  adieu. 

James  Boswell. 

My  address  is  chez  M,  jean  Watson  a Venise. 
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V. 

13  July,  1765. 

Dear  Sir, — I shall  certainly  go  to-morrow  morning.  I have  a favour  to 
ask  of  >ou.  Pray  come  to  me  between  eight  and  nine  and  let  us  pass  this 
evening  together.  Perhaps  it  may  be  our  last.  I don’t  like  to  think  so.  Order 
your  supper.  I shall  value  highly,  some  years  hence,  the  hours  which  we  have 
enjoyed  at  Naples.  Your  Addison  shall  not  be  lifted.  Pray  don’t  refuse  me,  for 
I wish  much  to  take  leave  of  you  on  friendly  terms.  You  say  you  have  two  or 
three  souls.  May  that  which  I have  found  so  congenial  to  mine  live  for  ever 
while  the  spirit  of  the  Whig  goeth  downwards. 


VI. 

13  Jwiyj  1765- 

He  is  to  meet  me  at  Florence,  and  there  I promise  myself  a singular  pleasure 
in  the  perusal  of  a production  whose  rarity  alone  might  entitle  it  to  a place  in  the 
British  Museum.  You  are  seldom  in  a solemn  humour.  But  you  must  be  so 
sometimes ; for  without  being  in  all  humours  it  is  impossible  to  know  human 
nature.  Would  I had  one  half  of  your  good-humour,  which  is  free  at  all  hours 
and  cannot  be  hurt  either  by  outlawry  or  by  the  loss  of  a mistress.  I do  admire 
your  strength  of  mind,  and  look  upon  you  as  one  of  the  vigorous  few  who  keep  up 
the  true  manly  character  in  this  effeminate  age.  With  what  a philosophical 
patience  do  you  bear  the  flight  of  your  beautiful  Bolognese  ! Yet  I can  suppose 
you  sometimes  plaintive  and  sometimes  a little  angry.  If  one  may  joke  upon  an 
old  theme,  I would  ask  if  you  have  never  exclaimed  with  the  Mantuan  swain, 
“ Nec  sn?}i  adeo  iiiformisf  &c.  ? I am  sorry  that  Corradini  and  you  have  differed, 
and  I shall  not  be  displeased  to  hear  that  you  have  made  it  up  again.  There  was 
an  idle  report  that  she  had  robbed  you.  I cannot  believe  it,  and,  if  you  think  as 
I do,  you  will  surely  be  generous  enough  to  contradict  it.  After  all,  marriage  is 
the  real  state  of  happiness.  Felices  ter  et  amplius^  &c.,  can  apply  to  nothing  else. 
What  we  lawyers  call  the  consortium  communis  vitce  is  the  most  comfortable  of  all 
ideas,  and  I hope  I shall  one  day  tell  you  so  from  experience.  I mean  not  to 
triumph  over  you.  Marriage  is  an  excellent  fruit  when  ripe.  You  have  been 
unlucky  enough  to  eat  it  green.  Your  works  must  advance  very  fast.  You  will 
like  Lausanne  much,  as  the  society  there  is  very  easy  and  agreeable.  At 
Geneva  you  will  be  very  well  received  ; the  malcontents  will  flock  around  you, 
and  borrow  some  of  that  fire  which  has  blazed  with  such  violence.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  Geneva  opposition  is  better  founded  than  that  in  a certain  great 
kingdom.  I own  to  you  I love  to  see  these  Republicans  at  variance  among  them- 
selves. This,  I fear,  you  will  call  a plume  from  the  wing  of  Johnson.  It  may  be 
so.  My  veneration  and  love  for  that  illustrious  philosopher  is  so  great  that  I 
cannot  promise  to  be  always  free  from  some  imitation  of  him.  Could  my  feeble 
mind  preserve  but  a faint  impression  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  would  be  a glory  to 
myself  and  a benefit  to  mankind.  Oh  ! John  Wilkes.  Thou  gay,  learned,  and 
ingenious  private  gentleman ; thou  passionate  politician ; thou  thoughtless 
infidel ; good  without  principle,  and  wicked  without  malevolence  ! Let  Johnson 
teach  thee  the  road  to  natural  virtue  and  noble  felicity  ! I have  not  made  two 
verses  these  last  two  months.  I have  the  most  inconstant  mind  in  the  world.  At 
times  I can  hardly  help  becoming  \illegible'\  ...  a man  of  considerable  parts, 
but  at  other  times  I insensibly  fall  into  a state  little  better  than  that  of  a block- 
head. You  have  praised  the  beginning  of  my  epistle  to  you,  and,  think,  with 
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justice.  I am  afraid  to  go  on  with  it  for  fear  of  the  funium  ex  ftdgore.  However, 
if  you  insist  upon  it,  I shall  run  all  risques  to  entertain  you  with  the  completion 
of  my  small  design.  I continue  to  like  Lord  Mountstuart.  My  intimacy 
with  him  has  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  character  of  I.ord  Bute,  whom  I 
shall  ever  admire.  His  letters  to  bis  son  prove  him  to  be  a man  of  the  most 
generous  soul  and  most  tender  heart.  I am  sure  he  is  one  of  the  best  friends  and 
best  fathers  that  ever  lived.  As  a statesman,  I am  sure  his  intentions  were  grand 
and  honourable.  What  his  administration  has  been,  upon  my  honour,  I have  not 
yet  knowledge  enough  nor  ability  enough  to  judge.  He  writes  with  an  eloquence 
which  would  charm  you.  Since  you  are  willing  enough  to  bear  my  honest  free- 
dom, our  correspondence  shall  be  as  frequent  as  you  please.  Let  us  correspond 
not  as  politicians,  but  as  men  of  wit  and  humour,  and  let  us  mingle  as  much 
politics  in  our  letters  as  politicians  do  with  humour  in  theirs. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir, 


{Stained  and  not  legible.  ] 


James  B. 


VII. 

Genoa, 

I December,  1765. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  a very  sad  man  indeed.  I wrote  you  a long  letter  from 
Venice,  and  a most  classical  one  from.  ...  I directed  them  both  “ a M.  Wilkes 
a Naples,”  according  to  your  desire,  and  am  sure  that  I did  not  neglect  to  give  you 
my  address  at  this  place.  After  making  a very  singular  tour  to  the  Island  of 
Corsica  I arrived  at  Genoa  in  full  hopes  of  finding  a packet  of  your  wit  and 
gayety  ; but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  there  was  not  a line  from  you.  If  you 
have  received  the  letters  I mention,  I must  be  very  angry  with  you  ; for,  although 
I have  heard  that  you  have  been  running  over  the  world  and  trying  the  keenness 
of  your  wit  with  that  of  Voltaire,  I cannot  excuse  your  forgetting  an  ancient  Laird. 

I have  had  a flow  of  spirits  and  have  written  above  a hundred  and  fifty  lines 
of  my  epistle  to  you.  I am  in  hopes  it  will  be  a piece  that  will  do  us  both 
some  honour.  I set  out  for  Paris  in  a week  hence.  My  father  is  ill  and  anxious 
to  see  me.  If  I do  not  hear  that  he  is  better,  my  stay  in  France  at  this  time 
must  be  very  short.  Pray  write  to  me  immediately  at  Lyons  by  the  address  which 
you  will  find  on  the  opposite  page.  It  will  please  me  to  be  thus  met  by  you  on 
my  road  to  Paris. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir, 

J.  B. 

A Monsieur, 

Monsieur  Boswell, 

Gentilhomme  Ecossais, 
chez  M. 

We  find  among  these  papers  some  lines  which  are,  no  doubt,  the 
poetical  effusion  referred  to  in  the  letters.  They  have  but  little  merit. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  lines  have  often  to  be  eked  out  with  other 
superfluous  words,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  Wilkes’  good-nature  that 
prompted  his  warm  praise. 
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FOR  THE  NOTED  WILKES. 
Specimen  of  Parliament  : a Poem. 

See  incited  by  the  same  desire 
The  Laird  in  Scotland  and  the  English  Squire. 
Her  sway  Ambition  spreads  from  South  to  North, 
On  Banks  of  Severn  and  on  Bank  of  Forth. 

To  serve  my  country  half  my  lands  Fd  give. 

Not  to  be  member,  friends,  is  not  to  live. 

Who  at  his  seat  contentedly  would  stay  ? 

Who  would  not  be  in  great  Preferment’s  way  ? 
Who’d  grudge  the  money  at  elections  spent  ? 

A place  is  not  too  dear  at  cent,  per  cent. 


Let  . . . Gascoigne  a whole  ox  prepare, 

And  ’mongst  the  poor  its  roasted  quarters  share. 

Let  little  Gairlies  make  his  voters  swim 
In  tubs  of  ale,  till  judgment’s  eyes  grow  dim. 

And  an  attorney  versed  in  nice  chicane 

Might  for  Tom  Thumb  the  maudlin  borough  gain. 

Let  other  members  purchase  other  votes, 

Some  give  false  promise,  some  false  notes. 

By  merit  only  let  my  dempster  stand. 

And  still  be  numbered  with  the  chosen  band. 

Some  in  the  House  must  be  exceeding  young, 

And  find  a seat  ere  they  have  found  a tongue. 

Like  whiffling  Tommy,  an  untoward  prig  ! 

With  hips  yet  sore  from  Eton’s  smarting  twig, 

His  hands  hard  rubbing,  pinking  with  his  eyes, 

And  with  both  shoulders  struggling  to  be  wise. 

Are  cheesecakes  to  the  member  brought, 

And— and — and-  may  they  whip  one  for  a fault. 

Gods  ! is  Great  Britain  grown  a school. 

Each  bench  a form,  each  Act  a grammar  school  ? 

Why  did  my  dempster  veal  his  patriot  breast, 

Lest  Scottish  judges  one  week  more  should  rest  ? 

Why  the  high  horse  of  Independence  ride, 

And  cry,  “ Divide  the  House  ! I say.  Divide  ! ” 

When  he  returned  to  his  home  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Wilkes : 

BOSWELL  TO  WILKES. 

Auchinleck, 

6 May,  1766. 

I shall  never  forget  your  humane  and  kind  behaviour  to  me  at  Paris,  when  I 
received  the  melancholy  news  of  my  mother’s  death.  I have  been  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  comfort  my  worthy  father,  and  I thank  God  he  is  now  greatly 


' Gratis,  for  he  is  a narrow  dog.' 


* And — and— and— for  he  stutters. 
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recovered.  You  suggested  to  me  a very  great  reflection,  that  it  vtras  lucky  for 
my  father  that  he  received  the  severe  stroke  when  I was  absent,  for  had  I been 
with  him  he  would  have  had  nothing  strong  enough  to  divert  his  attention  from 
an  irreparable  loss  ; whereas  my  return  from  my  travels  would  be  a new  object 
to  him  and  help  to  compensate  for  his  great  misfortune.  I have  found  the  truth 
of  what  you  said,  and,  for  once  in  my  life,  have  been  of  considerable  use.  I 
know  you  will  not  like  me  the  worse  that  I have  been  doing  my  duty.  I have 
often  thought  of  you  with  affection.  Indeed,  I never  admired  you  more  than 
when  you  tried  to  alleviate  my  affliction  ; for,  whether  it  be  from  self-interest  or 
not,  I set  a higher  value  on  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than  on  those  of  the  head. 
I hope  you  are  better,  and  am  anxious  to  hear  particularly  everything  that  con  • 
cerns  you.  I have  a great  deal  to  say  to  you.  But  you  forgot  to  give  me 
your  address,  and  I think  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  write  to  you  with 
one  visit.  I will  insure  your  safety.  I hope  to  be  with  you  in  London  next 
month,  when  we  shall  settle  the  time.  In  Sir  Alexander  Dick’s  large  col- 
lection of  letters  from  eminent  and  ingenious  men,  to  which  I have  free  access, 
I find  a great  many  from  Dr.  Armstrong,  some  of  which  are  very  good.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  with  what  fond  praise  he  writes  of  you  at  one  period  and 
with  what  atrabilious  rage  at  another.  Sir  Alexander,  who  is  now  in  his  Both 
year,  is  very  little  changed  from  what  you  have  seen  him.  He  remembers  you 
with  lively  pleasure.  Do  answer  my  demand  without  delay.  You  deserve  days 
of  grace.  Pray  make  my  compliments  acceptable  to  Miss  Wilkes,  and  believe 
me  to  be, 

Dear  Sir, 

INIost  socially  yours, 

James  Boswell. 

In  March,  1783,  he  arrived  in  town,  now  “Laird  of  Auchinleck,” 
and  found  his  friend  in  a sad  state  of  suffering.  The  old  pleasant 
talks  and  meetings  were,  in  fact,  about  to  close,  and  Johnson’s  last 
illness  had  certainly  begun.  He  was  in  a state,  too,  of  fretful 
irritation,  as  when  “a  gentleman ” asked  him,  “ Had  he  been  abroad 
that  day  ? ” 


Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  untiring  interest  in  Boswell’s 
great  work,  attested  by  a stream  of  new  editions  and  new  editors. 
One  might  have  thought  that  the  vein  had  been  worked  out  and  the 
last  w'ord  said — at  least,  as  regards  regular  exegesis,  explanation  of 
obscure  allusions,  suppressed  names,  and  the  like  j but  there  still 
remains  a very  interesting  tract  of  country  unexplored  and  which 
has  quite  a psychological  interest,  viz.,  the  tracing  in  the  book 
Boswell’s  own  character,  feelings,  whims,  and  eccentricities  even ; 
which  leads  to  a suspicion  that  the  whole  is  an  elaborate  and  rather 
artful  apologia  for  the  author’s  life  and  frailties.  Mr.  Croker,  long 
since  superseded,  was  the  first  to  indicate  this  method  of  inquiry, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  offer  a rather  novel  and  piquant 
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form  of  entertainment.  Boswell’s  follies  and  absurdities  were  a 
perpetual  source  of  entertainment  to  his  friends  ; he  was  so  ardent 
and  earnest,  and,  do  what  he  would,  no  one  could  take  him 
seriously.  We  find  him,  therefore,  adroitly  putting  forward  his 
great  friend  as  his  advocate,  whose  sonorous  generalities  would 
cover  “ Bozzy’s  ” own  special  case. 

Thus,  how  often  have  readers  been  mystified  by  the  persistent 
fashion  in  which  he  introduces  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  almost  compelling  the  sage,  by  his  own  attacks  on  it,  to 
enter  on  a vigorous  defence  of  its  tenets.  He  takes  him  through 
all  its  doctrines  and  extracts  a favourable  opinion  of  each.  On  the 
subject  of  conversion  he  obtained  from  Johnson  that  noble  en- 
comium of  a Mr.  Chamberlain  who  had  become  a Catholic  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  worldly  prospects  : “ God  bless  him  for  it  ! ” 
Now  this  seems  unaccountable  until  we  know  that  in  early  life 
Boswell  had  himself  been  a Roman  Catholic,  and,  though  brought 
back  by  a Scotch  divine,  he  still  clung  to  many  of  the  doctrines. 
Only  the  Roman  Catholic  will  recognise  what  a true  Catholic  leaven 
there  was  in  his  sentiments,  in  his  notions  of  doing  penance,  his 
belief  in  Purgatory,  the  Real  Presence,  and  the  combination  of  good 
and  pious  instincts  with  lax  practice ; with  also  the  longing  to  rise 
again  after  a severe  fall,  a faith  in  prayer  and  exercises.  These  are 
often  found  in  the  Catholic  in  foreign  countries.  This  curious 
incident  has  escaped  the  commentators,  but  what  a light  it  sheds  on 
such  passages  ! 

“ Bozzy,”  as  we  know,  was  the  subject  of  much  chaff  and  ridicule, 
and  constantly  “gave  himself  away,”  as  it  were,  by  his  rather 
ridiculous  exhibitions.  Albeit  a husband  and  a father,  “ woman  and 
wine  ” seem  to  have  led  him  into  many  sad  lapses.  It  would  be 
much,  therefore,  if  he  could  contrive  to  make  his  great  friend  to 
some  degree  extenuate  such  irregularities.  He  could  then  plead, 
“You  see  what  Dr.  Johnson  thought  of  these  things  !”  As  in  the 
case  of  religion,  so  was  he  constantly  introducing  these  topics  of 
“woman  and  wine”  and  extracting  Johnson’s  indulgent  opinion. 
He  even  furnishes  many  diverting  pictures  of  himself  in  an  intoxi- 
cated state — in  which  he  rather  conveys  that  the  lapse  was  quite 
exceptional  and  redeemed  by  a good-humoured  display  of  penitence. 
“Sir,  he  said  all  that  a man  could  say ; he  was  sorry  for  it.”  He 
makes  us  think  of  him  as  an  amiable,  good-humoured  creature, 
occasionally  led  away  into  excess.  His  letters  to  his  friend  Temple 
indeed  show  these  good  instincts,  and  that  the  flesh  was  far  weaker 
than  the  spirit.  So  with  the  odd  questions  he  used  to  put  to  Johnson 
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as  to  relations  with  the  other  sex.  There  he  was  again  most 
persistent.  He  would  urge  that  a wife  whose  husband  neglected 
her  was  justified  in  retaliating,  illustrating  the  theory  by  the  case  of 
a dame  to  whom  he  was  paying  devoted  attention.  The  ndiveti  of 
this  is  truly  amusing,  for  here  his  vanity  came  in.  In  this  direction 
he  was  indeed  “ a sad  dog.” 

Absorbing  as  was  his  devotion  to  Johnson,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  one  great  aim  of  his  was  to  exhibit  his  own  gifts  and  clever- 
ness. His  share  in  the  conversations  is  always  effective,  but  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  this  was  carefully  edited,  and  often, 
perhaps,  wholly  composed  after  the  event.  He  has,  indeed,  told  us 
that  he  liked  sometimes  to  make  Johnson  talk,  as  he  thought  it 
likely  he  would  talk  ; he  was  so  full  of  the  Johnsonian  ether  he 
could  do  this  with  ease. 

A passage  in  Boswell’s  relations  to  his  friend  that  has  never 
been  elucidated  properly  is  his  absence  from  the  death-bed.  When 
we  consider  “Bozzy’s”  assiduous  devotion  and  attendance,  laboriously 
continued  for  over  twenty  years,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  at  so 
critical  a time,  when  his  assistance  would  have  been  useful,  he 
did  not  fly  to  his  side.  He  tells  us  himself  that  something  like  a 
quarrel  or  coldness  had  arisen  owing  to  Johnson’s  bitter  rebuking 
of  his  complaints  and  hypochondriacal  sorrows,  but  the  difference 
must  have  been  of  a more  serious  cast ; for  we  find  Boswell  saying 
that,  “ as  he  persisted  in  arraigning  me,”  he  would  not  write  at  all, 
though  later  he  wrote  him  “ two  as  kind  letters  as  I could  I ” A 
singular  expression  for  the  once  devoted  henchman.  Johnson,  who 
left  souvenirs  to  most  of  his  friends  in  his  will,  omitted  Boswell’s 
name  altogether.  This  slight  was  deeply  mortifying,  and  he  felt 
must  have  been  a subject  of  amusement  and  enjoyment  to  both 
friends  and  enemies.  He  felt  bound  to  put  forward  an  excuse,  which 
was  lame  enough,  viz.,  that  others  had  been  omitted  also.  No  doubt 
Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams  were  passed  over,  but  who  was  so  pecu- 
liarly intimate  with  him  as  his  “ Bozzy  ” ? The  latter  suggests  that 
he  only  mentioned  such  names  as  occurred  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
shown  others  “ such  proofs  of  his  regard  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
crowd  his  will  with  their  names.”  With  some  lack  of  good  taste 
and  feeling  he  rather  maliciously  adds  that  “ Mrs.  Porter  [his  step- 
daughter] was  left  nothing,  but  she  should  have  considered  that  in 
her  will  she  had  left  nothing  to  Johnson.” 


PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
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SPRING  IN  THE  MARSHES. 

They  sing  the  Spring  of  wood  and  vale 
By  rippling  brook  and  crystal  stream, 
How  early  buds  bedeck  the  dale 
And  greening  lanes  await  Love’s  dream. 

But  few  of  thy  Spring  story  know, 

Wide,  tangled  mere  and  marshy  lea  ! 

Which  spreads  where  open  breezes  blow 
O’er  the  low  country  by  the  sea. 

The  song-birds  carol  in  the  grove. 

Spring’s  censer  swings  o’er  mead  and  hill ; 
Does  not  the  Marsh  King’s  kingdom  move 
In  unison  with  Nature’s  w'ill  ? 

Come  where  the  curlews  call,  while  fades 
O’er  foss  and  fen  the  big  Sun’s  red — 

Till  ’mid  the  groping,  dusky  shades 
Of  one  wild  waste  he  drops  his  head. 

Here  reigns  the  Gungeb  lord,  whose  might 
This  rich,  damp  healthy  life  sustains  ; 

All  through  the  length  of  Winter’s  night 
He  makes  the  laws  for  his  domains. 

His  dark  hand  lying  on  the  mire 
(As  gnarlM  stump  of  bog-grown  tree) 

Lights  Will-o’-Wisp’s  deceiving  fire 
And  waits  his  victims  warily. 

Down  o’er  his  couch  of  juicy  sedge 
Mist  canopies  he  draws  for  sleep. 

While  glowworms  guard  the  murky  edge 
And  fire-flies  gleam  o’er  ditches  deep. 

He  wakes  to  find  dank  tassels  green 
Befringing  all  his  curtaining — 

The  whistling  widgeon’s  shrilly  scream 
Declares  above  him  : “ It  is  Spring.” 

^ A German  title  for  the  Marsh  King. 
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In  free,  fresh  dawn  is  heard  the  cry 
Of  wild  grey  goose  and  quacking  teal, 

A thousand  insects  whirling  by 

Greet  morning  in  their  circling  wheel. 

Where  pools  expand  to  weedy  streams 
And  mud-banks  reedy  shallows  bound, 

Snipe  plume  beneath  the  noonday  beams 
While  water-wagtails  flutter  round. 

Great  Gungel  King,  they  little  know, 

Who  think  that  love  and  beauty  dwell 
Alone  upon  the  mountain’s  brow 
Or  in  romantic  dale  and  dell  ! 

No  stern  white  cliff  with  secret  cave 
Shall  guard  thy  ever  open  door ; 

The  storm  wind  blows  across  the  wave 
With  ocean  message  to  thy  moor. 

Low  o’er  the  foam  the  sea-gull  flies, 

The  tern  and  petrel  sweep  inland 
To  where  the  sandy  ridges  rise 

Which  belt  the  marsh  from  surf-washed  strand. 
On — on — across  the  brackish  creek 

To  where,  all  hung  with  duckweed  slime, 

They  find  the  boggy  throne  they  seek, 

And  favour  pray  for  nesting-time. 

“ Some  reed-deck’d  swamp  or  rush-grown  place 
Grant,  mighty  monarch  ! ” O’er  the  tide 
They  travel  far  to  ask  his  grace 
And  bring  to  court  each  white-plum’d  bride. 
The  bittern’s  booming  drum  doth  sound. 

The  heron  swoops  on  downward  wing, 

For  is  not  this  enchanted  ground 
With  all  the  mysteries  of  Spring  ? 


E.  M.  RUTHERFORD. 
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TABLE  TALK. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

SO  long  as  history  lasts,  the  tragedy  of  the  life  and  death  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  will  stir  men  with  passion  or  pity.  Among  all 
“ sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  ” or  queens,  hers  is  saddest  and 
most  romantic.  Her  enemies  even — and  such  are  not  confined  to 
the  bigots  or  aspirants  to  the  Throne — of  her  own  generation  are 
influenced  by  some  feelings  of  commiseration  for  her  youth,  her 
inexperience,  and  her  sufferings.  Rarely,  if  ever,  was  a woman  so 
young  and  so  fair  the  centre  of  so  many  base  and  mercenary 
intrigues,  or  called  upon  to  reign  over  a world  so  turbulent,  self- 
seeking,  and  sanguinary.  Were  it  my  cue  to  speak,  I could  dwell 
upon  her  sufferings  and  her  demerits,  and  show  how  cruel  was  the 
destiny  that  confided  into  weak  hands  reins  that  the  strongest  men 
might  hesitate  to  grasp.  Anxious  to  shun  participation  in  a fray  in 
which  all  engaged  become  inevitably  partisan,  and  still  more  anxious 
to  avoid  telling  afresh  an  often-told  tale,  I restrain  myself  from  com- 
ment on  the  character  of  Mary,  or  even  from  a restatement  of  the 
conditions  under  which  her  youth  was  nurtured  and  her  destiny 
shaped.  Like  other  members  of  her  race,  she  inspired  the  wildest 
and  most  uncompromising  devotion  and  the  fiercest  and  most 
implacable  hostilities.  Charles  L even  did  not  beget  more  en- 
thusiastic loyalty  on  the  one  part,  or,  on  the  other,  more  justifiable 
mistrust.  Men  are  for  her  or  against  her  by  inherent  sympathy — 
almost,  so  to  speak,  by  nature — and  divide  into  different  camps  as 
naturally  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  War,  they  range  themselves  in 
sympathy  as  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads. 

The  “ Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart.” 

The  controversy  concerning  Mary  Stuart  is  not  dead,  can  never 
die.  Scarcely  a year  passes  in  which  some  attempt  is  not 
made  to  pour  new  light  upon  her  career,  or  estimate  afresh  the 
conditions  under  which  she  lived.  Froude  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are 
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perhaps  the  accepted  guides  of  most  readers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ; while  Sir  John  Skelton  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  are  later  and, 
on  the  whole,  more  trustworthy  authorities.  Latest  of  all  is  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  whose  “ Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart”  ^ has  only  just  seen 
the  light,  and  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  recently  given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Lang  himself  will  not  pretend  that  he  has  solved  the  mystery 
he  seeks  to  penetrate.  Unless  some  further  light,  scarcely  to  be 
anticipated  even  in  these  days  of  close  investigation  and  research, 
breaks  upon  the  subject,  no  solution  is  to  be  expected,  and  men’s 
minds  will  be  as  much  exercised  to-morrow  as  they  were  yesterday 
and  are  to-day.  Mr.  Lang,  however,  brings  to  the  task  of  elucida- 
tion a fine  and  practised  critical  method,  as  well  as  close  familiarity 
with  the  subject.  From  the  destructive  standpoint  his  reasoning  is 
unanswerable,  and  it  is  only  in  the  constructive  portion  of  his 
labours  that  he  is  driven  to  conjecture,  which,  however  much  it  may 
please  or  exercise  the  mind,  is  not  put  forward  as  conclusive.  Mr. 
Lang’s  singularly  alert  intellect  delights  in  the  reshaping  of  problems 
and  in  the  detection  of  the  weak  points  in  argument,  and  he  devotes 
to  the  analysis  of  accepted  theories  concerning  Mary  Stuart  the 
same  methods  that  have  detected  the  weakness  in  accepted  views  on 
primitive  culture. 

The  Casket  Letters.” 

IN  judging  the  character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  extent  of 
her  perversity  or  iniquity  depends  upon  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  what  are  known  as  the  “ Casket  Letters.”  It  might  fairly 
have  been  assumed,  in  a case  of  so  much  historical  importance,  that 
knowledge  of  what  are  the  “ Casket  Letters  ” would  be  general. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  I may,  then,  say  that  they  consist 
of  Mary’s  letters  to  Bothwell,  some  love  sonnets  addressed  to  him, 
and  documents  connected  with  the  death  of  Darnley.  These, 
with  a view  to  self-defence,  were  preserved  by  Bothwell,  their 
receptacle  being  a silver  casket  given  him  by  the  queen.  After  the 
battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  Bothwell,  flying  from  his  enemies,  sent  for 
the  precious  casket.  His  messenger  was,  however,  betrayed  to  the 
Confederate  Lords,  who  captured  both  the  prize  and  its  bearer.  The 
question,  then,  is  how  far  the  documents  then  seized  are  genuine. 
That  some  of  them  are  so  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  There  was, 
however,  ample  time  for  falsification,  and  the  idea  that  some  of  them 
were  forgeries  of  George  Buchanan  or  others  was  held  at  an  early  date. 

‘ Longn  ans, 
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It  suffices  to  say  that,  if  the  letters  are  genuine,  Mary’s  share  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley  is  abundantly  established,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots 
stands  forward  one  of  the  most  terrible  characters  in  history.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  for  me  either  to  sum  up  or  to  follow  a contro- 
versy still  unsettled,  or  to  deal  with  matter  the  due  discussion  of 
which  exacts  a volume  or  volumes,  when  I have  space  but  for  a few 
paragraphs.  All  I can  possibly  do  is  to  convey  to  my  readers  one  or 
two  conclusions  of  the  latest  and  one  of  the  acutest  of  critics.  Among 
the  designs  with  which  the  Confederate  Lords  were  justly  credited 
w’as  the  purpose  to  bring  Mary  into  contempt  with  the  public — 
but  too  ready  to  treat  her  with  outrage  and  insult — and  so  prepare  the 
people  to  accept  her  imprisonment  and,  it  might  be,  her  condemnation 
to  be  burnt  alive.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  resentment  of  France  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  in  no  wise 
prepared  to  accept  the  interference  with  royal  privileges  of  rebellious 
subjects.  None  of  them  could  at  this  date  foresee  what  might  be 
the  attitude  of  Moray,  the  future  regent,  to  the  persecutors  of  his 
sister.  The  appearance  of  the  “ Casket  Letters,”  so  soon  to  exercise 
in  England  a malignant  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Mary  Stuart,  was 
at  least  opportune.  Mary  was  imprisoned  on  June  i6,  1557.  Three 
days  later  the  letters  were  seized,  and  on  the  21st  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Morton.  The  question  then  and  subsequently  de- 
bated was  : Are  the  letters  then  seized  genuine  ? Opportunities  of 
falsification  were,  as  has  been  said,  afforded,  and  the  temptations  to 
such  process  were  strong  in  the  case  of  men  some  of  whom  were 
gravely  compromised  in  the  death  of  Darnley.  Was  the  forger  George 
Buchanan,  the  man  of  all  others  of  those  days  most  capable  of  a task 
of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty?  Recently-obtained  evidence 
tells  in  favour  of  their  authenticity,  though  there  are  chronological 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  as  they  stand.  Internal 
evidence,  in  my  opinion — which,  for  the  rest,  is  of  little  value,  or  none 
— supports  their  genuineness.  On  this  point  Mr.  Lang  deserves  hear- 
ing, and  I commend  warmly  to  my  readers  his  conclusions.  These 
are  not  final,  and  I cannot  attempt  to  explain  them.  That  task  I 
must  leave  to  my  readers,  and  I will  only  add  that  the  latest  writer  on 
the  subject  is  at  least  in  favour  of  their  trustworthiness  in  parts,  and 
that  he  finds  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  a forger,  however 
adroit,  placed  Mary  imaginatively  in  an  attitude  which  she  sub- 
sequently adopted.  The  one  decision  I can  quote  is  that  “ Whoever 
held  the  pen  of  the  forger,  Lethington  must  have  directed  the 
scheme.” 
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THE  STORY  OF  JEREMY  BOYSE. 

By  Edith  Gray  Wheelwright. 

“ '"T^HESE  pencil  marks  are  most  objectionable,”  said  Jeremy 

X Boyse. 

The  little  bookseller  readjusted  his  spectacles,  and,  taking  up  a 
small  brown  volume  from  a confused  heap  upon  the  counter,  scanned 
the  pages  with  an  indulgent  eye. 

“ Not  so  much  scribbling  in  this  one,”  he  remarked  after  a pause. 
“ Maybe  the  gentleman  cooled  off  a bit  before  ever  he  got  to  the 
second  volume.  I’ve  seen  that  happen  in  second-hand  literature 
heaps  of  times.  It’s  what  I call  a sign  of  desultory  learning.  And 
the  scribblings  and  underlinings  are  often  put  in  just  to  look  grand 
and  scholar-like.  That’s  another  thing  we  get  to  know  by  observa- 
tion. Second-hand  books  are  a sort  of  indication  of  character,  Mr. 
Boyse,  when  a man  has  a little  insight  in  reading  them.” 

Jeremy  Boyse  stood  under  a flickering  gas  lamp  which  cast 
unflattering  lights  and  ghostly  shadows  upon  the  sombre,  accumu- 
lated books.  A small,  slightly-built  figure,  stooping  with  the  weight 
of  years  and  sedentary  occupation,  clad  in  a shabby  overcoat  and 
hugging  an  umbrella  whose  handle  had  gone  astray,  his  appearance 
at  the  first  glance  was  lacking  in  distinction.  But  upon  closer 
acquaintance  a certain  charm,  apart  from  mere  natural  comeliness 
of  feature,  became  apparent.  The  face  was  intellectual,  sensitive — 
the  transparent  index  of  passing  emotions.  It  habitually  reflected 
the  finer  grades  of  thought  and  feeling ; occasionally  the  reverse. 

“ They  are  certainly  neat  little  volumes,”  he  observed,  surveying 
the  two  brown  books  with  satisfaction ; “ and  I dare  say  I am 
fortunate  in  getting  them  second-hand.  ‘ The  Colloquies  of 
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Erasmus  ’ are  not  so  often  seen  as  one  might  expect,  considering 
what  delightful  reading  they  afford.  I will  take  them  with  me,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Barlow.” 

Then  he  began  to  poke  about  here  and  there  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous literature,  while  the  bookseller  turned  away  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  an  interrupted  conversation  with  a man  who  had  remained 
standing  by  the  door. 

During  a casual  excursion  into  unfamiliar  pages,  Jeremy  Boyse 
was  somewhat  distracted  by  the  dialogue,  which  was  easily  overheard. 
He  turned  round  after  a few'  minutes  and  surveyed  the  stranger 
curiously.  He  was  a man  of  middle  age,  well  dressed  and  pleasant- 
mannered,  and  he  was  speaking  in  an  easy  and  confident  tone. 

“ Of  course,”  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Barlow,  “ for  a man  like 
yourself,  who  has  but  little  to  invest  and  that  little  the  result  of  careful 
savings,  it  is  essential  to  thoroughly  examine  the  security.  And 
there  are  so  many  sharks  about  nowadays,  a man  can’t  be  too 
careful.  However,  I have  given  you  my  opinion  of  this  affair  for 
what  it  is  worth.  I consider  it  a perfectly  sound  thing.  And  five 
per  cent,  at  the  present  time  is  of  course ” 

“ Destruction,”  said  Jeremy  Boyse. 

Both  men  looked  round  quickly  and  saw  the  speaker  peering  at 
them  over  his  spectacles,  his  head  shaking  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

“ Ah  1 ” said  the  little  bookseller,  laughing ; “ that’s  just  your 
dark  way  of  looking  at  things,  Mr.  Boyse.  I know  you  don’t  con- 
sider anything  over  two  and  a half  per  cent,  w'orth  a farthing.  But 
then  people  have  got  to  live  ; that’s  what  I say.” 

“ If  I have  said  it  before,  Mr.  Barlow,  I repeat  it  again,”  said 
Jeremy  Boyse  ; “ two  and  a half  per  cent,  is  all  that  reasonable 
people  ought  to  expect  or  can  get  with  safety.” 

“Oh  ! come  now,”  observed  the  stranger,  good-humouredly, 
“ that  limits  things  rather,  doesn’t  it  ? I am  a business  man  myself, 
you  know — a man  of  weights  and  measures ; and  I don’t  go  in  for 
risks  and  speculations  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I like  to  get  a 
decent  value  for  my  money.  Why,  there  are  some  of  the  Inscribed 
Stocks,  three  and  a half  per  cent.  They  are  all  right.  Then  there 
are  the  Indian ” 

But  Jeremy  Boyse  was  shaking  his  head  again  with  a slow, 
courteous  gesture  of  disapproval. 

“India  is  not  like  our  own  country,”  he  said,  “and  the  security 
cannot  be  the  same.  It  is  impossible.” 

“ Then  I suppose  you  yourself  stick  to  Consols,”  remarked  the 
stranger,  noting  the  overcoat  and  umbrella  as  he  spoke. 
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“ I do  not  invest  at  all,”  was  the  quiet  reply.  “ My  money  is  in 
the  Bank.  I believe  it  is  safe  there.  I once  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  which  made  me  afraid  of  investing.” 

He  tock  off  ijib  ''oectacles,  wiped  them  and  put  them  away. 
Then  he  looked  up  again.  The  large,  intelligent  eyes  were  full  of  a 
kindly  graciousness;  the  manner  had  a dignified  simplicity  all  its 
own. 

“ With  the  best  intentions,”  he  continued,  “ a friend  advised  me 
to  invest  in  an  oyster  company  years  ago.  I did  so,  but  only  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  I lost  the  following  year.  It  was  a curious 
thing,  for  I believe  there  was  nothing  really  wrong  with  the  company. 
It  was  simply  that  that  year  there  were  no  oysters.  Everyone  knew 
it.  It  was  a great  misfortune  that  there  were  none.  So  I lost  my 
money,  and  ever  since  then  I have  really  been  afraid  to  invest. 
That  was  my  experience.  But  I don’t  know  why  I should  have 
troubled  you  with  it,  I am  sure.  Anyhow,  I hope  that  you  may  both 
be  more  fortunate.  Good-evening,  Mr.  Barlow.  Good-evening.” 

And  with  a little  bow  to  each  of  them  he  disappeared. 

The  bookseller’s  friend  brought  his  hand  down  suddenly  upon  a 
stack  of  sermons,  thereby  evolving  a cloud  of  dust  and  a faint  odour 
of  tobacco.  Then  he  laughed  until  he  cried. 

“ Who  on  earth  is  he  ? ” he  gasped  ; “ and  what  is  he  ? I never 
saw  such  a character  in  my  life.  And  to  think  that  ‘ there  were  no 
oysters  ! ’ Now,  if  he  had  only  bought  them  retail ! ” 

“ To  tell  the  truth,  I know  no  more  than  you  do,  Mr.  Frampton,” 
said  the  bookseller,  “ as  to  what  he  was.  It’s  clear  that  he  has  got 
some  sort  of  pension.  I fancy  it  was  something  under  Government, 
for  he’s  a real  gentleman  for  all  his  cranks.  Very  useful  chap,  too. 
Buys  up  the  mouldy  old  classics  that  I’m  glad  to  get  rid  of.  But  a 
character.  Oh  ! there’s  no  doubt  about  that.” 

“ Well,  such  a chap  as  that  is  to  a banker  what  the  Great  Auk  is 
to  a naturalist,”  observed  Mr.  Frampton,  as  he  too  prepared  to 
depart,  “ a rara  avis^  if  there  ever  was  one.  No,  by  Jove  ; I sha’n’t 
forget  him  easily.” 

A short  walk  across  the  noisy  London  thoroughfare  into  tributary 
streets  of  comparative  gloom  and  silence  brought  Jeremy  Boyse  to 
his  home.  He  produced  a latch-key  and  entered  quietly.  From  a 
door  within,  a young  girl  at  that  moment  stepped  into  the  hall  and 
came  towards  him. 

“Ah  ! Mr.  Boyse,”  she  said  brightly;  “we  were  just  saying  that 
it  was  later  for  you  than  usual.” 
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He  acknowledged  her  greeting  with  his  customary  politeness, 
and  placed  his  hat  and  stick  in  a familiar  place  near  the  door. 

“ I had  occasion  to  call  at  the  bookseller’s,”  he  answered,  “ and 
I was  delayed  a few  moments  there.” 

“ There  is  someone  waiting,”  said  the  girl  in  a lower  tone,  “ in 
your  room.  She  has  been  there  since  four.  Mother  told  her  she 
had  best  call  again,  but  she  begged  to  stay,  and  she  seemed  all  right 
and— like  a lady.  So  she  is  there.” 

“ Really  ? 1 have  no  idea ” he  began  pleasantly ; then,  as  an 

alarming  thought  occurred  to  him,  “ I trust  it  is  not  a begging  lady. 
Such  people  are  so  very — embarrassing.  Thank  you.  I will  go  and 
see.” 

The  light  from  one  hanging  gas  lamp  fell  full  upon  him  as  he 
entered.  It  also  threw  into  soft  relief  the  details  of  the  plainly 
furnished  room — the  bureau  with  its  scattered  books  and  papers,  the 
old  arm-chair,  the  table  spread  for  tea.  Just  beyond,  in  the  shadow, 
a tall  woman*  in  black  was  standing.  Then  she  came  towards  him 
slowly.  The  veil  thrown  back  from  her  bonnet  revealed  the  pale, 
delicately  chiselled  features  of  a face  long  past  its  youth. 

Jeremy  Boyse  stood  still.  His  fingers,  mechanically  straying 
towards  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  were  trembling  slightly. 

“ Jeremy,”  said  the  woman  in  a soft  voice  distinguished  by  a 
slight  foreign  intonation  ; “it  is  Marion — come  back.” 

“ Ah  ! ” With  an  uncertain  movement  he  caught  the  edge  of 
the  arm-chair,  pulled  it  towards  him,  and  sat  down.  In  a hapless 
moment,  as  it  seemed,  had  the  unexpected  come  upon  him  : his 
physical  energy  failed  before  it  ; he  sat  bent  and  speechless — a frail, 
old  man. 

The  woman  went  and  stood  beside  him.  “ So  many  years,”  she 
said  dreamily  ; “ and  perhaps  you  have  almost  forgotten.  Why, 
there  has  been  time  to  forget  everything,  even  our  youth.” 

“ Sit  down  and  tell  me — what  has  happened,”  said  Jeremy 
Boyse. 

The  gentle  dignity  of  self-possession  had  returned  to  him  ; he 
rose  and  placed  a chair  for  her  beside  his  own. 

“Just  the  one  thing,”  said  the  woman  quietly,  averting  her  eyes 
as  she  spoke.  “ What  else  could  it  be  ? Two  months  ago  my 
husband  died—in  Melbourne.” 

There  was  silence.  The  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece  struck  five 
in  a thin,  cracked  voice,  and  the  sound  died  away  in  slow  vibrations.. 
Then  the  speaker  continued  in  the  same  even  tone : 

“ We  had  lived  there,  you  know,  for  the  last  ten  years.  Things 
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were  not  very  prosperous.  I don’t  think  he  was  ever  a very  lucky 
man,  somehow.  He  had  lost  a lot  of  money  by  speculation  before 
he  died.  I think  it  worried  him.  He  was  ill  for  some  months.  I 
nursed  him  myself  all  the  time  ; and  then  afterwards — I paid  all  the 
debts  and  things  with  the  money  he  left.  It  wasn’t  very  much  ; and 
directly  I could,  I came  home.  That  is  all,  Jeremy.” 

“You  came  home.”  He  echoed  the  words  with  a gentle,  half- 
wondering inflexion.  “ Does  that  mean,  then,  that  after  all  this  time 
the  old  associations  are  the  strongest  ? ” 

“ It  means  that  my  probation  is  ended,”  she  answered  simply. 

“ I gave  all  I could — my  duty  always,  sympathy  when  it  was  possi- 
ble. So  the  years  passed  on.  You  can’t  be  really  unhappy  when 
your  life  fills  up  like  that,  and  people  give  you  their  best,  even 
though  it  is  a second  best  to  you.  Only,  when  it  was  ended,  I felt 
a great  longing  to  come  back  to  my  own  country,  and  so  I came. 
Then  I got  your  address  from  Mr.  Arnold — yesterday.” 

“You  have  some  great  qualities,  Marion,”  said  Jeremy  Boyse. 
He  sat  with  his  face  averted  from  her,  and  fingers  absently  patting 
one  knee  where  a little  ragged  hole  in  his  trousers  worried  him.  In 
reality  his  thoughts  were  recalling  the  emotions  of  a distant  time, 
but  he  could  not  lightly  give  them  utterance. 

“Tell  me  about  yourself  now,”  said  the  quiet  voice;  and  he 
turned  and  glanced  round  the  room  with  a smile. 

“ It  speaks  for  me,”  he  answered.  “ You  see  those  books,  these 
papers,  the  slippers,  the  pipe.  Doesn’t  this  all  tell  you  what  an  old 
fogey  I have  grown  ? ” 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  was  speaking  ; but  Love,  the  trans- 
figuring angel,  showed  her  not  the  bent,  enfeebled  figure,  but  rather 
the  lover  of  her  youth. 

“ No,”  she  said ; “ you  are  just  the  same,  Jeremy.” 

He  laughed  with  a hint  of  bitterness. 

“ Does  a man  remain  crystallised  because  his  life  is  incomplete  ? 
One  has  to  develop  somehow.  I have  got  on  well  enough,  no 
doubt,  as  far  as  that  goes — as  well  as  most  men  : and  now  at  last  I 
am  free  to  enjoy  Life  in  the  way  most  suited  to  me.  But  we  missed 
the  supreme  gift,  you  and  I.  Nothing  can  alter  that.” 

The  woman  slipped  her  hand  into  his  own. 

“ But  the  sacrifice  lies  behind  us,”  she  said  softly. 

The  realisation  of  a desire  once  keenly  cherished,  which  the 
years  have  gradually  annihilated,  is  a not  unfamiliar  aspect  of  the 
“ irony  of  fate.”  Thus  had  it  frequently  happened  with  the  fortunes. 
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of  Jeremy  Boyse ; thus  did  it  happen  now.  The  woman  for  love  of 
whom  in  his  early  manhood  no  sacrifice  would  have  been  reckoned 
great,  and  whose  compulsory  marriage  plunged  him  for  some  years 
into  an  abyss  of  resentful  gloom,  had  come  with  some  semblance  of 
intrusion  into  these  later,  peaceful  days.  He  had  outgrown  the 
need  of  her.  The  memory,  all  tender  and  beautiful,  was  laid  to 
est  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  inner  life : it  seemed  wanton,  nay, 
brutal,  to  disturb  it. 

But  the  disturbance  had  been  wrought — by  Destiny ; and  now 
the  upheaval  of  his  daily  life  and  habits  was  about  to  follow.  It 
was  characteristic  of  his  simple,  unworldly  attitude  that  he  did  not 
for  a moment  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  That  he 
should  marry  his  first  love  after  their  separation  of  thirty  years 
seemed  to  him  natural  and  inevitable;  the  more  so  as  she  had 
come  back  unchanged  in  all  essentials  from  the  loyal-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing  woman  he  had  known.  With  a feeling  akin  to  shame  he 
recognised  these  qualities;  remembered  the  sacrifice  which  had 
saved  her  father’s  honour  ; recalled  the  agony  and  conflict  of  those 
difficult,  dark  days.  And  now  she  had  returned  with  loyalty 
unshaken,  and  it  never  apparently  occurred  to  her  to  question  his 
own.  Evidently,  then,  for  him  there  was  but  one  course  possible.  He 
must  accept  it  with  all  the  reasonable  sobriety  becoming  to  his  years. 

And  indeed,  as  their  comradeship  widened,  he  began  to  appre- 
ciate its  influence,  and  to  turn  more  willingly  from  the  books  which 
had  become  the  companions  of  his  solitude  to  the  daily  intercourse 
with  a refined  and  not  ill-cultivated  mind.  It  was  not  until  two 
months  had  passed  that  a little  “ rift  within  the  lute  ” made  itself 
apparent.  They  were  sitting  together  in  his  little  parlour  one  day, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  when  she  made  a sudden  and,  as  it 
seemed,  ill-timed  observation. 

“Jeremy,”  she  said,  “why  don’t  you  invest  your  money?” 

“ I thought  I had  made  it  clear  to  you  before,”  he  answered, 
“ that  I did  not  like  investments.  I prefer  to  keep  it  where  it  is.” 

“ But  don’t  you  think  that  is  rather  a mistake  now  ? ” she  said 
gently.  “ You  see,  we  have  really  so  very  little  between  us.  My 
sixty  pounds  a year  won’t  go  far,  and  you  have  only  your  pension, 
and  that  is  barely  sufficient  for  two.  Besides,  even  as  you  are,  you 
could  spend  more  money  with  comfort.  I don’t  quite  see  how  we 
are  to  live,  dear,  unless  you  take  that  little  nest-egg — how  much  is 
it? — two  thousand  pounds  ? — and  do  something  with  it.  What  was 
the  use  of  saving  it  all  these  years  if  it  is  to  do  nobody  any  good 
after  all  ? ” 
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“ Up  to  the  present  time  I repeat  that  I have  had  no  use  for 
it,”  he  said  stiffly  ; “ but  of  course,  as  you  remind  me,  the  circum- 
stances are  now  very  different.  Still,  I should  have  thought  that 
with  economy  my  present  income  would  have  been  sufficient  for  us. 
But  you  probably  dislike  economy.  You  were,  of  course,  accustomed 
to  wealth  and ” 

The  sentence  died  in  indistinct  murmurings. 

“ The  wealth  soon  departed,”  she  answered  smiling.  “ Five 
years  after  my  marriage  my  husband  was  as  poor  as  he  had  been 
rich.  You  must  not  think  that  I am  extravagant,  Jeremy.  It  only 
seems  to  me  so  silly  to  have  money  lying  idle  when  we  need  it,  that 
is  all.” 

He  made  a little  grab  at  what  appeared  to  be  a fragment  of  some 
fluffy  material  upon  his  knee,  but  immediately  patted  it  down  again. 
It  was  only  the  frayed  edge  of  that  exasperating  little  hole,  which  he 
had  frequently  tried  to  pick  up  before,  with  a sense  of  irritation.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  it  produced  an  opposite  effect ; he  reflected 
that  a woman’s  supervision  of  his  wardrobe  might  be  desirable. 

“ If  I invest  the  money,  it  will  be  in  Consols,”  he  said,  after 
a pause ; but  they  are  so  high.  We  want  a European  war,”  he 
added  lightly. 

His  companion  raised  her  e)'ebrows  with  a little  smile. 

“ Well,  you  must  do  as  you  think  best,  dear,”  she  answered. 
“ Of  course  Consols  are  very  safe  and  comfortable,  but  I should 
have  thought  there  were  other  things  that  would  pay  you  far  better. 
I was  speaking  upon  this  very  subject  with  your  friend,  the  book- 
seller, yesterday.  He  told  me  that  he  had  lately  made  an  excellent 
investment  in  a company  which  had  already  paid  him  a good 
dividend  and  bonus,  and  the  shares  were  going  higher  every  day. 
He  said  he  should  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  all  the  particulars,  but 
he  thought  that  since  the  smash  of  that  oyster  company  you  had 
been  afraid  to  do  anything  at  ail.” 

“ Do  I understand,”  said  Jeremy  Boyse  in  an  accent  of  frigid 
displeasure,  “ that  you  were  discussing  my  affairs  with  a person — 
almost  a stranger  to  you — who  could  not  be  expected  to  have  any 
intelligent  comprehension  of  these  matters  ? I — really,  I cannot 
understand  your  freedom  with  such  people.  It  may  be  colonial, 
but  it  is  certainly  not — not  desirable  from  any  point  of  view.” 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  bureau,  where  for  some  moments  he 
shifted  and  disarranged  the  papers  with  a purposeless  hand.  His 
annoyance  was  clearly  visible. 

“ But  you  see  you  had  already  told  Mr.  Barlow  about  the  oyster 
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company,”  said  Marion  Hargreaves ; “ and  after  all  I told  him  nothing 
that  he  did  not  know  before.  So  it  is  all  right,  Jeremy.” 

Shr  smiled  as  she  spoke.  An  imperturbable  good-humour  was 
part  of  the  natural  equipment  of  her  long-enduring,  steadfast  soul. 
To  her  the  whole  circumstance  seemed  too  commonplace  to  call  for 
argument.  Her  calmer  temperament  rendered  her  quite  incapable 
of  comprehending  a different  point  of  view. 

But  to  Jeremy  Boyse  the  incident  brought  more  than  a mere 
passing  irritation.  A throng  of  morbid  susceptibilities  and  suspicions 
hitherto  held  in  the  leash  by  a counter  influence  now  leapt  up 
unrestrained.  In  the  still  hours  of  the  evening,  pacing  up  and  down 
his  room,  in  which  no  light  but  that  of  the  street  lamps  and  the  stars 
had  found  admittance,  he  reviewed  the  situation  critically — reviewed 
also  the  content  of  the  slow,  monotonous  years  j their  gradual 
accumulation  of  thoughts  and  interests  and  habits  which  had  grown 
about  him  and  possessed  him,  and  were  now  indeed  as  essential  a 
part  of  his  being  as  the  bark  is  of  a tree.  He  said  to  himself — for  in 
self-examination  he  still  preserved  a simple  candour — that  the  saving 
of  a considerable  sum  of  money  had  certainly  been  one  of  the 
chief  interests  of  his  life.  He  did  not  care  about  the  money  for  its 
own  sake,  but  he  liked  to  feel  that  it  was  his — the  result  of  honest 
work  and  thrift  and  numberless  economies  which  had  become  a 
second  nature  to  him  at  last.  He  realised  now  with  a bitter  pang 
what  marriage  would  demand  from  him.  He  would  be  expected 
to  spend  money  upon  trivial  details  in  which  he  had  no  pleasure ; 
his  simple  meals — and  he  asked  for  nothing  better — would  be 
considered  mean,  and  his  whole  habit  of  existence  inadequate. 
And  it  was  in  order  to  bring  about  changes  wholly  repugnant  to 
him  that  he  was  asked  to  invest  his  savings.  The  spirit  of  rebellion 
was  strong  within  him.  Why  should  he  do  this  thing  ? Again,  the 
recent  conversation  harassed  his  memory.  That  his  aflfianced  wife 
should  show  such  an  evident  desire  to  have  the  money  invested 
struck  him  in  a new  and  unpleasant  light.  It  was  clear  that  she 
wanted  the  money,  and  consideration  for  his  own  feelings  in  the 
matter  would  have  no  weight.  To  a man  who  for  forty  years  had 
known  no  thwarting  save  from  the  insuperable  hand  of  Fate,  this 
reflection  was  also  unwelcome  to  the  last  degree.  He  stopped  in 
his  walk,  and,  standing  before  the  uncurtained  window,  looked  out 
into  the  night.  In  the  street  all  was  silent ; above,  in  the  dark 
heaven,  the  tender  edge  of  the  earth’s  pale  satellite  shone,  crescent- 
wise,  among  the  stars.  Just  so  from  this  little  casement  had  he 
watched  it  year  by  year ; thought  over  again  the  poets’  thoughts ; 
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nerved  his  intelligence  to  meet  all  that  knowledge  could  declare  and 
ignorance  conjecture.  Just  so,  year  by  year.  And  thus  had  he 
wished  to  remain ; thus  would  he  have  remained,  but  for  this 
unlooked-for  change.  Surely  it  was  too  late  now  to  conform  to  it  : 
he  was  too  old — too  old. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  a thought  was  born  of  his  perplexity. 
Why,  after  all,  had  this  marriage  seemed  so  incumbent  upon  him  ? 
It  was  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  woman  which  had  as  it  were 
shamed  him  into  professing  a constancy  equal  to  her  own,  while 
memories  of  their  impassioned  youth  still  clung  to  him.  But  there 
was  clearly  no  reason  why  they  should  marry  at  all.  This  calm,  grey 
woman,  with  her  gentle,  undemonstrative  ways,  had,  like  himself, 
outgrown  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  its  illusions.  It  was  evident 
that  the  practical  aspect  of  things  was  her  chief  consideration.  She 
cared  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  while  he  cared  for  none 
of  them.  His  mind,  still  biassed  by  recent  displeasure,  magnified 
this  difference  and  its  results  until  it  seemed  to  him  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  marriage  would  be  wholly  impracticable. 

But  the  solution  of  the  matter  did  not  rest  here.  It  was  also 
clear  to  him  that  for  a gift  so  faithfully  bestowed  some  acknowledgment 
was  due.  If  he  did  not  marry  her,  he  must  at  least  enable  her  to  go 
her  way  with  comfort.  A smaller  sacrifice  must  still  be  made  to 
save  the  greater.  The  decision  involved  a struggle,  but  of  the  issue 
there  was  no  doubt.  He  would  never  do  a thing  by  halves. 

In  the  twilight  of  the  following  day,  Marion  Hargreaves,  looking 
up  from  a book  that  she  was  holding,  saw  the  figure  of  Jeremy 
Boyse  passing  quickly  by  the  bookseller’s  door.  She  stepped  across 
the  shop  and  looked  after  him,  but  the  grey  mist  had  already  hidden 
him  from  view.  Then  she  returned  to  the  counter  and  met  Mr. 
Barlow’s  enquiring  gaze  with  a smile. 

“ Mr.  Boyse  has  just  gone  past,”  she  said.  “ I did  not  try  to 
stop  him,  as  he  seemed  in  a hurry.  It  is  not  often,  I should  think, 
that  he  passes  your  door  without  entering  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed  ; a good  customer,”  said  Mr.  Barlow  affably;  “ and 
has  an  excellent  good  taste  in  books.” 

“ Well,  I think  I may  safely  take  this  volume  of  Macaulay,”  she 
said,  after  a pause.  “ I know  he  wanted  it,  for  I heard  him  say  so. 
Thank  you  ; I will  take  it  with  me  now.” 

The  little  bookseller  with  deft  fingers  encased  the  well-worn 
volume  in  paper  and  string. 
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“ Must  be  a pleasure  for  the  poor  old  gentleman  to  have  someone 
to  look  after  him  a bit,”  he  observed  ; “ especially  one  as  takes  an 
interest  in  his  ways.  It’s  a bad  thing,  too,  for  people  to  get  too 
solitary ; it  gives  them  cranks  and  fancies.” 

“ Undoubtedly,”  she  answered,  laughing,  as  she  took  the  book 
in  her  hand.  “ Our  social  instincts  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Good-evening,  Mr.  Barlow.” 

The  bookseller  remained  for  a few  minutes  in  the  same  place, 
rearranging  a pile  of  odd  volumes,  and  talking  to  himself  at  intervals 
the  while. 

“ Poor  old  gentleman  ! Talk  about  cranks,  indeed  ! A man 
who  sits  with  a pile  in  the  Bank  and  never  sees  a farthing  of  it  ! 
Those  damned  oysters  must  just  have  got  upon  his  brain.” 

“ What’s  that  you  are  saying,  Thomas } ” asked  Mrs.  Barlow, 
entering  the  shop  at  that  moment  by  the  private  door. 

“ I was  reflecting,  Louisa,”  said  the  bookseller  in  an  altered  tone, 
“ how  easily  people’s  minds  go  wrong  in  the  practical  things  of 
life.” 


It  was  raining  heavily  as  Marion  Hargreaves  reached  her  lodging, 
and  the  somewhat  flimsy  protection  of  a thin  mackintosh  did  not 
shelter  her  from  the  wet  and  chilly  air.  On  the  following  day  she 
had  purposed  to  take  the  book  to  Jeremy,  but  a severe  cold  and  the 
continued  rain  prevented  her.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  day  that 
she  was  free  to  start  upon  her  errand.  At  the  door  of  his  house  she 
knocked  and  rang  for  admittance,  stepping  back  for  a moment  to 
peep,  if  possible,  into  the  little  parlour,  whose  window  faced  the 
street.  Her  tranquil  features  were  aglow  with  a pleasurable  antici- 
pation. She  had  kept  her  present  back  until  to-day  that  she  might 
herself  enjoy  his  pleasure  ; and  during  the  six  days  that  she  had  not 
seen  him  she  had  accumulated  quite  a little  treasury  of  subjects,  too 
manifold  for  correspondence,  but  eager  to  be  dealt  with  by  word  of 
mouth.  She  was  kept  waiting  longer  than  usual  on  the  doorstep. 
Then  the  door  opened — slowly. 

Something  had  happened.  That  she  saw  at  once  from  the 
woman’s  harassed  face.  Calmly,  as  one  accustomed  to  emergencies, 
she  followed  her  in,  through  the  hall,  into  the  sitting-room,  where  all 
was  quiet  and  undisturbed.  The  books  and  pipe  lay  upon  the  table 
as  usual,  but  their  owner  was  not  there.  They  had  found  him  at  an 
early  hour  that  morning  in  his  accustomed  chair — his  arms  stretched 
out  upon  the  book  before  him,  his  head  fallen  forward  upon  his 
hands.  In  this  very  manner  he  had  once  expressed  the  wish  that 
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Death  might  come  to  him  ; the  landlady  remembered  it  with  tears. 
There  seemed  to  have  been  no  previous  illness — no  hint  of  danger 
close  at  hand.  Only  for  a few  days  past  he  had  appeared  to  be  a 
little  worried  and  irritable.  Some  business  matter  had  been 
transacted : he  had  called  two  witnesses  to  sign  a paper  for  him  on 
the  previous  afternoon. 

With  bowed  head  Marion  Hargreaves  listened  to  the  narrative, 
her  hand  resting  upon  a little  open  volume  which  remained  just  as 
he  had  left  it  a few  hours  ago. 

Mechanically  her  eyes  followed  a passage  recently  underlined  in 
pencil : — 

Port  after  stormie  seas,  . . . 

E^e  after  warre,  death  after  life,  doth  greatly  please. 

Then,  closing  the  book  carefully,  she  took  it  under  her  arm. 

In  a quiet  corner  of  a London  cemetery  an  inconspicuous  head- 
stone bore  the  record  of  Jeremy  Boyse.  And  day  by  day  the  woman 
who  had  loved  him  brought  to  the  graveside  a little  passing  sacrament 
of  flowers  and  tender  thoughts  and  tears.  She  knew  now  that  just 
before  his  death  he  had  bought  her  an  annuity  with  all  the  money 
that  he  had  to  spare,  and  she  accepted  the  act  in  all  its  strangeness 
with  a deep  though  wondering  gratitude.  But  of  the  real  motive 
and  its  pathos  she  knew  nothing ; that  also  lay  buried  teyond  her 
ken.  Only  the  sure  and  peaceful  memory  of  an  unchanged  love 
remained  with  her. 

Surely  we  should  cherish  our  illusions.  Without  them,  which  of 
us  could  stand  unblinking  in  the  cold  daylight  of  Reality? 
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ARTHUR,  ^^KING  OF  ENGLAND^ 

IN  the  Hof  Kirche  at  Innsbruck  there  kneels  on  a high  marble 
sarcophagus  the  bronze  efifigy  (by  Ludovico  del  Duca)  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  His  body,  by  strange  irony  of  fortune,  rests 
in  a simple  tomb  at  Wiener-Neustadt,  in  Austria. 

Below  the  effigy  twenty-four  exquisite  bas-reliefs  in  Carrara 
marble  depict  his  chequered  life.  Battles  and  sieges,  surrenders  of 
cities,  triumphal  entries  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  treaties  and  mar- 
riages (among  them  his  own  eventful  marriage  with  his  beloved 
Mary  of  Burgundy)  succeed  each  other  in  great  variety.  In  all  of 
these  the  Emperor’s  figure  is  conspicuous. 

Here  he  points  a cannon  during  the  siege  of  Kuffstein,  there  he 
serves  as  a private  under  the  boy  King  of  England  at  the  battle  of 
Guinegate  and  storms  a French  battery,  while  his  friend  Henry  is 
seen  leading  the  English  men-at-arms  to  victory.  In  all  the  scenes 
we  have  a careful  realistic  representation  of  actual  events  in  which 
he  took  part,  wrought  with  the  utmost  elaboration  of  armour  and 
weapons  and  dress,  the  traditional  straddling  swagger  of  the 
German  lanzknecht  not  forgotten.  It  is  a marvellous  glorification 
of  a remarkable  personality. 

But  so  romantic  a character  as  Maximilian  was  not  content  to 
hand  down  facts  of  history,  however  interesting,  in  connection  with 
his  name.  Round  the  imperial  tomb  and  gazing  upon  it  stand 
huge  bronze  statues,  eight-and-twenty  in  number,  representing  both 
actual  members  of  Maximilian’s  family  and  relations,  such  as  his 
wives  Mary  and  Bianca  Maria  Sforza,  his  daughter  Margaret,  his  son 
Philip  of  Burgundy  and  his  wife  Joanna,  with  her  father  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  j and,  besides  these,  worthies  such  as  Rudolph  of  Habsburg, 
Leopold  who  fell  at  Sempach,  the  great  Theodoric  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Clovis  of  France,  and — “ Arthur,  King  of  England.” 

But  who  was  Arthur,  King  of  England?  The  British  tourist 
reads  the  name  under  one  of  the  noblest  of  these  figures,  a warrior 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  turns  perplexed  to  his  Murray  for  informa- 
tion, but  neither  Murray  nor  Baedeker  lend  him  much  help.  The 
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bronze  figures  “ represent  some  of  the  worthies  of  Europe,  but  prin- 
cipally the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  house  of  Austria.” 
Under  which  of  these  categories  is  “Arthur”  to  be  reckoned? 
“ King  of  England,”  of  course,  our  British  Arthur  never  was.  And 
it  seems  to  me  probable  that  when  Maximilian  arranged  the  details 
of  his  tomb,  he  chose  “ the  blameless  King  ” as  a type  of  a Christian 
hero,  not  without  reference  to  his  namesake,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  his  ally,  Henry  VII.  of  England  and  husband  of  Katharine, 
whose  elder  sister,  Joanna,  was  married  to  his  own  son,  Philip  the 
Handsome. 

If  my  supposition  be  accepted,  it  adds  fresh  interest  to  this 
heroic  figure  and  accentuates  the  pathos  of  the  contrast.  For 
Arthur,  whose  ayafiog  with  Katharine  of  Aragon  led  to 

so  many  sad  and  unexpected  events,  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  in  a few  short  years  to  bear  that  title,  and  it  was  in  antici- 
pation of  this  that  Ferdinand  had  not  only  agreed  to  the  marriage 
when  the  children  were  only  three  and  four  years  old  respectively, 
but  had  required  the  betrothal  to  be  gone  through  no  less  than  three 
times  by  proxy. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn  and  its  towering 
precipices  to  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  England,  where  a boy  of 
fifteen  and  a half  years  of  age  lies  on  his  deathbed  in  a great  feudal 
castle.  His  wife,  scarcely  half  a year  older,  hangs  over  his  couch. 
It  seems  to  her  all  unreal  as  a dream.  She  could  just  remember  a 
great  day  of  triumph  when,  with  trumpets  and  drum-beatings  and 
ecstatic  shouts  of  a multitude,  she  had  been  carried  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Granada,  a child  of  four  years  old,  part  of  a great 
procession  of  knights  and  nobles  and  prelates  in  gorgeous  robes, 
while  dark-faced  men  wearing  turbans  and  flowing  white  garments 
knelt  on  either  side,  and  one  more  venerable  than  the  rest  handed 
a huge  key  upon  a cushion  to  a stately  figure  on  a richly  caparisoned 
steed  in  token  of  surrender.  She  knew,  child  as  she  was,  that  it 
was  her  father  who  was  so  honoured.  Did  not  someone,  herself 
wearing  a royal  diadem,  press  her  to  her  heart  and  whisper  that 
fact  to. her,  while  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  filled  Isabella’s  eyes? 
And  then  she  had  been  taught  to  picture  to  herself  a child  Prince  in 
a distant  land  whom  she  was  some  day  to  call  husband. 

As  time  went  on  (they  were  then  eleven  and  twelve  years  old) 
letters  had  passed  between  them — childish  letters,  stiff  and  formal, 
for  Arthur  could  not  write  Spanish  nor  she  English,  so  they  cor- 
responded in  Latin,  and  their  tutors  corrected  the  sentences.  Yes, 
at  twelve  years  old  she  had  received  missives  indited,  “ To  the 
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most  illustrious  and  excellent  Princess,  the  Lady  Katharine, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  my  most  entirely 
belo\ed  spouse.”  Then,  only  last  year,  came  the  reality  of  which 
this  had  been  the  shadow — the  terrible  sea-voyage — her  ship  beaten 
back  to  Corunna — the  second  attempt — the  landing  in  a strange 
country — the  pageants — the  wedding  in  the  great  cathedral — the  long 
journey  on  horseback  to  this  vast  and  sombre  castle,  and  now,  when 
the  dreary  winter  was  past  and  the  birds  were  beginning  to  sing  and 
the  trees  to  clothe  themselves  anew  for  all  their  summer  glory,  a 
black  cloud  had  fallen  on  her  young  life.  The  fairy  Prince  was 
passing  away  from  her  and  there  was  none  to  help  her. 

Surely,  poor  Catalina  of  Aragon,  in  the  course  of  two  married 
lives,  both  of  which  began  auspiciously  and  ended  so  sadly,  realised 
as  keenly  as  ever  woman  did — 

The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  : 

There  is  no  armour  against  Fate, 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  Kings. 

Sceptre  and  crown  shall  tumble  down 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Was  there  ever  such  a contrast  as  this  between  what  seemed  likely 
and  what  actually  occurred  ? — between  the  huge  mail-clad  chief  who 
leans  upon  his  sword  and  gazes  day  by  day  on  Maximilian’s  marble 
tomb,  and  the  slim  delicate  lad  as  he  lies  gasping  out  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  medical  practitioners  of  the  time  in  Ludlow 
Castle  ? 

Of  all  the  royal  marriages  of  the  day,  that  of  Arthur  and 
Catalina  had  seemed  most  promising.  True,  they  were  but  innocent 
pawns  on  the  chess-board,  and  the  players  were  more  deeply  absorbed 
in  wiles  of  statecraft  than  concerned  for  the  happiness  of  their 
children.  But  it  is  only  in  fairy  tales  that  princes  and  princesses 
can  choose  for  themselves,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the 
little  Spanish  maid  should  not  enjoy  life  as  Queen  of  England, 
though  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  had  planned  the  match  as  a 
counter-stroke  to  France.  So  the  treaty  had  been  carried  out  in 
1501,  and  for  nearly  five  months  (Green  says  “three,”  but  the 
marriage  lasted  from  November  14  to  April  2)  a mimic  court  had 
been  maintained  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  name  at  Ludlow,  where, 
in  sight  of  the  wild  mountains  of  Radnor  and  Montgomery,  his 
deputies,  the  great  Lords  Marchers,  governed  in  his  name.  Arthur 
was  not  the  first  boy  Prince  who  held  court  at  Ludlow.  The  rooms 
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in  which  he  lived  are  still  pointed  out  by  tradition.  They  had  been 
occupied  eighteen  years  earlier  by  his  mother’s  brother,  the  unfortu- 
nate Edward  V.  From  hence  that  poor  boy  al^o  had  professed  to 
govern  his  Principality,  and  here  in  1483  he  had  been  proclaimed 
King.  The  ordinances  for  his  daily  conduct  still  exist,  prescribing 
his  attendance  at  the  Divine  service,  his  meals,  his  exercise,  and  his 
studies,  which  were  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Alcock, 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 

But  to  return  to  Arthur.  His  life  was  too  short  to  give  more 
than  a promise  of  the  future,  and  his  death  opens  such  a vista  of 
great  and  absorbing  events  that  his  name  is  chiefly  remembered  in 
connection  with  them.  Let  us  try  to  put  together  what  has  been 
recorded  of  him,  and  in  thought  revert  to  the  England  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Few  characters  are  so  full  of  interest  from  a psychological  point 
of  view  as  that  of  his  father.  If  he  had  succeeded  to  an  undisputed 
inheritance  Henry  might  have  remained  simply  the  dreamer,  the 
patron  of  art  and  literature,  nay,  possibly  the  adept  in  his  own 
person  of  all  that  he  delighted  to  encourage  in  others.  Even  as  it 
is,  he  lives  as  much  through  Reginald  de  Braye  and  Torregiano,  his 
architect  and  sculptor,  as  by  the  ascendency  of  the  selfish  and 
tortuous  policy  which  secured  his  throne.  It  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  different  elements  which  combined  to  make  the  man.  Not, 
perhaps,  from  sentiment  merely,  or  from  his  love  for  the  old  Arthurian 
legends  which  Caxton  was  publishing  to  the  world,  but  in  part  from 
the  desire  to  connect  his  offspring  with  the  race  from  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  descended,  he  arranged  that  his  Queen  should  bear  her 
child  at  the  Arthurian  capital  of  Winchester,  and  gave  him  the  time- 
honoured  name  of  the  old  British  King  at  his  baptism  in  the 
cathedral.  We  have  seen  Henry’s  motive  for  the  Spanish  alliance, 
and  the  sad  end  of  so  many  hopes  on  both  sides.  The  prospect 
seemed  bright  enough  at  first,  and  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  Katharine’s  landing  in  England  and  of  her  reception 
here  are  picturesque  and  interesting.  The  Spanish  ships  reached 
Plymouth  on  October  2,  and  Henry  set  out  on  horseback  with  the 
young  bridegroom  to  meet  her.  How  he  brushed  aside  Spanish 
punctilio  and  the  restraints  of  etiquette,  how  he  insisted  that  he 
should  be  admitted  at  once  to  see  the  Princess,  even  in  her  private 
room,  and  brought  in  his  boy  also,  to  the  scandal  of  her  attendants, 
has  fortunately  been  preserved  for  us  by  an  eye-witness.  On 
November  9 Arthur,  with  a great  retinue,  rode  to  Blackfriars,  where 
he  remained  till  the  wedding.  The  Princess  entered  London  in 
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state,  mounted  on  a mule.  On  her  right  rode  young  Prince  Henry, 
on  her  left  the  papal  legate.  “ She  wore  a broad  round  hat,”  we  are 
told,  like  a Cardinal’s  hat,  tied  with  a lace  of  gold,  which  kept  it 
on  her  head,”  a “ coif  of  carnation  colour  ” was  underneath,  and  her 
hair,  “ of  a rich  auburn,”  streamed  over  her  shoulders. 

The  wedding  day  was  fixed  for  November  14,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Deane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  St.  Paul’s, 
nineteen  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  being  present.  A long  narrow 
platform  of  timber  had  been  erected  from  the  west  door  of  the  old 
Gothic  cathedral,  itself  the  longest  in  Europe,  and  in  the  middle 
was  a high  stage,  “ circular  like  a mount,”  and  ascended  by  steps. 
The  little  Duke  of  York,  Katharine’s  future  husband,  again  escorted 
her.  Clothed  in  white  satin,  he  led  her  by  the  hand  from  the 
bishop’s  palace  to  the  great  cathedral  door.  The  bride  “wore  on 
her  head  a coif  of  white  silk,  with  a scarf  bordered  with  gold  and 
pearl  and  precious  stones,  five  and  a half  inches  broad,  which  veiled 
great  part  of  her  visage  and  her  person.”  Her  wedding  dress  was 
(in  accordance  with  the  latest  Spanish  fashion)  made  large,  the  sleeves 
and  body  much  pleated,  and  below  the  waist  both  she  and  her 
attendants  had  their  gowns  “ borne  out  from  their  bodies  by  certain 
round  hoops.”  And  now,  when  the  crowd  of  spectators  had  feasted 
their  eyes  with  the  sight,  they  move  on  towards  “ the  mount,”  where 
the  other  chief  actor,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  waits  for  his  bride.  The 
espousals  over,  the  procession  is  resumed  to  the  high  altar,  Prince 
Arthur  now  leading  Katharine  by  the  hand,  her  train  borne,  as 
before,  by  “the  Princess  Cicely”  (the  Queen’s  sister),  and  “one 
hundred  ladies  in  costly  apparel  ” following.  The  nuptial  Mass  and 
final  Benedictions  ended  the  rite. 

After  the  newly  married  pair  had  spent  some  days  at  Baynard’s 
Castle,  to  which  they  had  been  escorted  in  state  by  Henry  and 
Elizabeth,  there  ensued  a grand  procession  in  barges  to  Westminster 
for  a tilting  and  pageant  and  a great  dinner  in  Westminster  Hall,  at 
which  the  King  and  Queen  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  the  lords 
and  ladies  on  either  side  of  them,  not  alternately.  The  dinner 
ended,  “ Then  came  down  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Princess  Cicely, 
his  aunt,^  and  danced  two  base  dances  (apparently  stately  movements 
of  the  minuet  style)  and  then  departed  up  again,  the  Prince  to  his 
father  and  Lady  Cicely  to  the  Queen,  her  sister.”  Next  the  bride 
and  one  of  her  Spanish  ladies  danced  other  two  base  dances  and 
then  departed  up  to  the  Queen. 

But  the  prettiest  spectacle  was  when  “ Henry,  Duke  of  York, 

* The  Lady  Cicely  and  the  Lady  Anne  had  carried  Arthur  at  the  font. 
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having  with  him  his  sister,  Lady  Margaret,  the  young  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  his  hand  ” (she  was  a child  of  twelve  and  he  of  ten),  “ came 
down  and  danced  two  dances  and  went  up  to  the  Queen.” 

The  royal  children  were  &o  delighted  with  their  success  and 
the  plaudits  of  the  spectators  that  the  dance  was  renewed.  Then 
Henry,  finding  himself  encumbered  with  his  dress,  “ suddenly  threw 
off  his  robe  and  danced  in  his  jacket  with  the  said  Lady  Margaret 
in  so  goodly  and  pleasant  a manner  that  it  was  to  King  Henry  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  great  and  singular  pleasure.  Then  the  Duke 
departed  up  to  the  King  and  the  Princess  Margaret  to  the  Queen.” 

As  we  seem,  even  at  this  lapse  of  time,  to  be  present  at  the 
scene  so  faithfully  depicted  by  the  old  chronicler,  we  forecast  the 
sad  future  which  awaited  so  many  of  the  innocent  actors  in  it. 

“ Nescia  mens  horainum  fali  sortisque  futurse  ! ” 

More  pageants  followed,  and  at  length,  some  time  after  Christmas 
apparently,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  for  their  own  home, 
Katharine  travelling  on  a pillion  behind  her  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  eleven  ladies  of  the  household  following  on  palfreys. 

So  the  cavalcade  passed  on  to  Ludlow.  Little  has  been  handed 
down  of  the  short  period  of  Arthur’s  and  Katharine’s  life  there, 
though  one  of  the  towers  is  still  known  by  the  Prince’s  name.  The 
vast  square  keep  remains,  and  commands,  as  of  old,  a magnificent 
panoramic  view,  beyond  the  steep  streets  of  the  old-fashioned  town 
at  its  feet,  to  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Teme  and  Corve  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Wales.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  young 
couple  climbing  the  staircase  of  the  Norman  donjon  tower,  relic 
of  old  Roger  de  Montgomery,  and  Arthur  pointing  out  in  the 
landscape  the  way  by  which  Katharine  had  travelled  to  her  English 
home.  It  needs  little  to  realise  how  Arthur,  who  had  attained  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  languages,  would  soon  make  himself  under- 
stood in  Spanish  with  so  fair  a teacher,  though  Katharine  (herself, 
like  all  her  sisters,  exceedingly  well  educated)  avows,  in  a letter  to 
her  father  four  years  later,  that  she  could  not  speak  English  properly. 
Arthur’s  studies,  indeed,  if  his  tutor,  Bernard  Andre,  is  to  be  believed, 
would  have  qualified  him  for  a high  place  “ in  uteris  hiunanioribus  ” 
(Homer,  Virgil,  Thucydides,  Livy,  Ovid,  &c.  &c.,  are  specified  as  read 
by  him),  while  Erasmus  says  of  Katharine  that  she  was  “ egregie 
docta,”  and  “ non  minus  pietate  suspicienda  quam  eruditione.”  ^ 

Nor  had  her  mother  neglected  more  homely  arts,  for  Isabella 
(who  herself,  we  are  told,  used  to  make  Ferdinand’s  shirts)  had 
taught  all  her  daughters  “ nere,  suere,  acu  pingere^^  spinning,  sewing 
* Epistolce,  31  and  24. 
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and  embroidery.  From  their  common  studies  and  interests  the 
Prince  was  called  off  from  time  to  time  to  where  in  the  great  hall 
(a  century  and  a half  later  to  be  honoured  as  the  scene  of  Milton’s 
“Comus”)  the  court  of  the  Lords  Marchers  sat  and  waited  his  coming. 

But  a sterner  and  more  imperious  messenger  was  on  his  way  to 
Ludlow.  In  the  first  bloom  and  promise  of  his  young  life,  with 
an  undisputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  England  and  the 
strong  support  of  Spain,  with  the  wealth  and  prestige  of  his  father 
behind  him,  when  all  the  happiness  that  power  and  place,  culture 
and  domestic  affection  could  give,  seemed  to  lie  at  his  feet, 
Arthur  received  the  fatal  summons  which  awaits  us  all.  The 
plague,  as  the  worse  forms  of  typhoid  diseases  used  to  be  called,  was 
a too  familiar  visitor  in  English  towns,  and  it  was,  as  we  know,  at 
this  time  prevalent  in  Worcester.  But  whether  the  sickness  was 
communicated  from  without  or  resulted  (as  might  so  well  be  the 
case)  from  unhealthy  conditions  within  the  castle,  we  cannot  tell. 
Arthur  sickened  at  the  end  of  March  and  died  on  April  2.  The 
Spanish  notice  is  brief  and  characteristic : “ Prince  Arthur  died  of 
the  plague”  (Bernaldes  says)  “a  little  after  his  nuptials,  being  in 
the  Principality  of  Wales,  in  a place  they  call  Pudlo.  In  this  house 
was  Donna  Catalina  left  a widow  when  she  had  been  married 
scarcely  six  months.” 

But  if  we  know  little  of  that  piteous  scene  at  Ludlow,  of  the 
heart-broken  little  wife  and  her  despair,  of  the  home-sickness  that 
must  have  seized  upon  her  now  that  she  was  left  desolate  in  a 
strange  country,  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  Council,  of 
the  jack-booted  messengers  riding  forth  over  the  drawbridge  or 
toiling  up  the  steep  ascent,  mud-bespattered,  on  their  return,  we  are 
not  left  without  due  description  of  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  herald  who  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  proceedings  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his 
office  and  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  His  account  may  be 
read  in  Leland’s  “ Collectanea,”  and  would  do  no  discredit  to  news 
purveyors  of  the  present  day. 

The  body  had  been  removed  with  great  state  from  the  castle  on 
St.  George’s  Day  (April  23),  and  on  the  25  th  (St.  Mark’s  Day)  the 
procession  set  out  for  Worcester.  It  rested  that  night  at  Bewdley, 
about  eighteen  miles  off,  after  passing  through  what  was  then  one  of 
the  greatest  forests  in  England.  The  wonder  was  that  they  got  so 
far.  “ It  was  ” (says  the  herald)  “ the  foulest,  cold,  windy  and  rainy 
day  and  the  worst  way  I have  seen,  and  in  some  places  the  (funeral) 
car  stuck  so  fast  in  the  mud  that  yokes  of  oxen  were  taken  to  draw 
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it  out,  so  ill  was  the  way.”  At  every  parish  church  or  religious 
house  that  met  the  corpse  in  procession  or  had  rung  their  bells,  a 
gold  noble,  four  torches  and  six  scutcheons  of  arms  were  presented 
to  them.  From  Bewdley,  Sir  Richard  Croft  and  Sir  William  Ovedall 
steward  and  comptroller  of  the  Prince’s  household,  rode  before  to 
Worcester.  . . . “ That  daye  was  faire,  and  then  the  gentlemen 
rode  two  and  two  together  and  all  the  other  as  were  before  ordered.” 

So  at  length  they  reached  Worcester  and  the  cathedral  close. 
Here  “secular  canons  in  graye  amys  with  rich  copes,  and  other 
curates,  secular  priests,  clerks  and  children  with  surplisses  in  great 
number  ” were  assembled,  and  four  bishops  in  rich  copes  censed 
the  corpse  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  car.  There  were  present  to 
receive  it  the  Abbots  of  Gloucester,  Evesham,  Chester,  Shrewsbury, 
Tewkesbury,  Hayles,  and  Bordesley,  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  &c. 
The  nine  short  lessons  at  the  “ Dirige  ” were  read  by  abbots  and 
bishops.  “ At  the  Magnificat  and  Benedictus  all  that  were  in  ponti- 
ficalfbus  did  cense  the  corpse.” 

Next  day  three  masses  for  the  dead  were  sung,  the  first  “ our 
Ladye  masse,”  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  an  abbot  and  a prior  being 
gospeller  and  epistler,  the  second  “of  the  Trinitie,”  the  third  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.^  The  offerings  at  the  mass  were  carried  out 
with  due  ceremony,  the  Prince’s  “cote  of  arms  imbroidered,”  his 
shield,  sword,  and  helmet  being  presented  in  turn  by  different  nobles 
and  knights.  There  followed  a strange  offering  of  the  Prince’s  horse 
and  armour. 

“Then  Sir  John  Mortimer,  Bannerett,  Sr.  Richard  de  la  Vere, 
Bannerett,  Sr.  Thomas  Cornwall,  and  Sr.  Robert  Throgmorton, 
Batchelors,  conveyed  the  man  of  armes,  which  was  the  Earle 
of  Kildare’s  sonne  and  heire  called  the  Lord  Garrard  armed 
with  the  Prince’s  own  barneys  on  a courser  richly  trapped  with 
a trapper  of  velvet  embrothered  with  needleworke  of  the  Prince’s 
armes  with  a pollaxe  in  his  hande,  the  head  downwards,  into 
the  midst  of  the  queere,  where  the  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury  Gos- 
peller of  that  masse  received  the  offring  of  that  horse.  Then  the 
said  man  of  armes  alighted  and  was  led  with  the  axe  in  his  hand 
as  before  to  the  buyshoppe.  . . . But  to  have  seene  the  weepinge 
when  the  offringe  was  done,  he  had  a hard  heart  that  wept  not,”  adds 
the  herald,  feelingly.  The  citizens,  we  are  told,  were  excluded  from 
“ offering  ” “ because  of  the  sickness  that  then  rained  amongst 

* At  Henry  VIII. ’s  funeral,  in  like  manner,  the  three  masses  of  our  Lady, 
of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Requiem,  were  sung  in  their  appropriate  Sarum  colours  of 
white,  blue  (for  ferial),  and  black,  under  Cranmer’s  direction. 
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them.”  There  followed  an  offering  of  rich  palls  of  gold  tissue  “ at 
the  queere  doore,”  and  the  sermon  preached  by  a “ noble  doctor  ” 
(the  herald  does  not  seem  to  have  ascertained  his  name). 

“ At  tyme  of  St.  John’s  Gospell  ” {i.e.  at  the  end  of  mass)  “ Sr. 
Griffith  ap  Rice  offered  to  the  deacon  the  rich  embrothered  banner 
of  my  lorde’s  armes.”  The  prelates  finally  “ senced  the  corpse  ” again, 
all  the  convent  standing  without  the  uttermost  barres  ” {i.e.  of  the 
choir  screen)  “ singing  divers  and  many  anthemes.”  At  every  “ Kurie 
Elyeson  ” an  officer  at  armes  with  a high  voice  said,  “ For  Prince 
Arthur’s  soule  and  all  Christian  soules.  Pater  noster.”  . . . ‘‘Then 
the  corpse,  with  weeping  and  sore  lamentation  was  laid  in  the  grave, 
the  orisons  being  said  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincolne  also  sore  weepinge. 
He  sett  the  crosse  over  the  chest  and  cast  holy  water  and  earth 
thereon.  His  officer  of  armes,  sore  weeping,  tooke  off  his  coate  of 
armes  and  cast  it  along  over  the  chest  right  lamentably.  Then  Sr. 
William  Ovedall,  Comptroller  of  his  household,  sore  weeping  and 
crying,  took  the  staffe  of  his  office  by  both  endes  and  over  his  own 
head  brake  it  and  cast  it  into  the  grave.  In  like  wise  did  Sr. 
Richard  Croft,  Steward  of  his  household  and  cast  his  staffe  broken 
into  the  grave.  . . . This  was  a piteous  sight  to  those  who  beheld 
it.  . . . Thus  God  have  mercye  on  good  Prince  Arthur’s  soule  ! ” 
concludes  the  sympathetic  herald. 

A rich  pall  in  possession  of  the  Worcester  Clothiers’  Company  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  those  offered  on  the  occasion.  It  is  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  and  has  effigies  of 
St.  Katharine  with  the  pomegranate  and  castle. 

Prince  Arthur  left  a will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  jewels, 
chains  and  even  some  of  his  habiliments  to  his  beloved  sister 
Margaret,  the  betrothed  of  James  IV. 

Katharine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  at  the  obsequies. 
The  Queen  showed  much  sympathy  for  the  young  widow,  and  sent 
a litter  to  carry  her  to  Croydon.  The  litter  was  covered  with  black 
velvet  and  cloth,  in  which  funereal  conveyance  her  journey  was 
performed.  It  was  something  to  have  an  affectionate  reception 
from  the  kind-hearted  Elizabeth  of  York,  but  Katharine’s  troubles 
were  not  yet  at  an  end. 

Arthur’s  grave  is  described  by  the  herald  as  “ at  the  south  end 
of  the  high  altar.”  Here  Henry,  with  his  love  for  art,  commissioned 
Sir  Reginald  Braye  to  erect  a chantry  chapel,  which  still  remains,  a 
fine  example  of  late  Gothic.  In  the  centre  is  the  Prince’s  tomb, 
but  there  is  no  effigy.  The  rich  tabernacle  work  was  terribly 
mutilated  by  Puritan  iconoclasts  during  the  civil  war. 
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The  grief  of  the  royal  parents,  when  the  sad  news  of  Arthur’s 
death  reached  them,  was  genuine  and  touching.  The  King’s  con- 
fessor, a Friar  Observant,  was  chosen  to  break  the  things  to  him. 
On  being  admitted  to  Henry’s  presence  the  friar  addressed  him  in 
the  words  of  Job,  “Si  bona  suscepimus  de  manu  Dei,  mala  quare 
non  suscipiamus  ? ” “ Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God, 

and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ? ” It  was  an  ominous  commencement 
and  well  adapted  to  prepare  the  King’s  mind  for  what  was  to  follow. 
Henry  sent  for  the  Queen,  who  besought  him  to  bear  patiently 
their  terrible  affliction.  Having  said  all  she  could  to  console  him, 
she  retired  to  her  own  apartments.  But  there,  when  alone,  she  was 
so  overmastered  by  her  grief,  that  her  attendants  went  to  beg  the 
King  to  come  to  her,  and  Henry,  in  turn,  came  and  soothed  her, 
saying,  “ he  for  his  parte  would  thanke  God  for  his  sonn  and  would 
she  should  doe  in  like  wise.” 

The  beautiful  window  which  still  adorns  St.  Margaret’s  Church 
at  Westminster  is  supposed  to  represent  Arthur  and  Katharine  in 
the  two  figures  kneeling  at  either  side,  and,  if  so,  possesses  additional 
interest,  as  containing  one  of  the  only  three  likenesses  of  the  Prince 
extant. 

A more  interesting  and  indubitable  likeness  of  Prince  Arthur  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Priory  Church,  Great  Malvern.  In  the  year  1500 
Henry  and  Elizabeth,  with  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  are  believed 
to  have  visited  Malvern.  They  certainly  were  at  Worcester  about 
that  time,  for  the  monastery  accounts  remain,  with  a statement  of 
the  provision  made  for  them,  and  a “ summa  totalis  ” of  “ Ixii  li. 
iis.  vd.”  expended.  On  that  occasion  Henry  is  believed  to  have 
ordered  the  splendid  window  which  once  adorned  the  Jesus  transept, 
of  which  Abington  in  the  seventeenth  century  gives  the  following 
acccount : — 

“ In  that  large  and  stately  window  is  set  out  in  a glass  first  the 
lively  Picture  of  that  wise  and  devout  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
praying,  all  armed  saving  his  hands  and  head,  whereon  he  weareth 
an  Imperial  Crown  and  his  Royal  Taberd  France  and  England 
quartered.  Behind  him  kneeleth  his  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  the  House  of  York  and  of  all  England,  crowned 
also  and  on  her  mantle  France  and  England  quartered.  And  next 
to  her  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales  their  son  compleate  in  Armour 
(saving  his  Hands)  and  head  covered  with  a Princely  crown  and  on 
his  taberd  France  and  England  with  a label  of  three  argent.” 

He  then  mentions  the  “ tres  milites,”  viz.  “ Sr.  R.  Bray,  Sr.  John 
Savage  and  Sr.  Thos.  Sutton.” 
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This  splendid  window  has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Blown  out  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  put  together  by  a local  glazier,  since 
then  left  unprotected  from  stone-throwing  by  idle  boys,  it  is  a wonder 
that  so  much  is  left.  In  the  midst  of  fragments  of  all  kinds,  pieced 
together  anyhow,  there  still  remain  two  figures,  Prince  Arthur  and 
Sir  Reginald  Bray — “some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  English 
glass  of  the  fifteenth  century,’’  says  Pugin.  The  inscription  ran  as 
follows : — 

“ Orate  pro  bono  statu  nobilissimi  et  excellentissimi  regis  Henrici 
septimi  et  Elizabethe  regine  ac  domini  Arthur!  principis  filii  eorun- 
dem  necnon  predilectissime  Consortis  sue  et  suorum  trium 
militum.” 

It  seems  plain  from  this  that  the  window  was  painted  during  the 
lifetime  of  Arthur  and  Katharine — “pro  bono  statu,”  evidently 
implies  as  much — -and  since  Katharine’s  figure  is  not  included,  it  is 
probable  that  the  date  would  be  before  the  actual  marriage  in  1501. 
We  have  seen  that  Arthur  addresses  her  as  his  “most  entirely 
beloved  spouse  ” in  1497.  In  connection  with  this,  a singular  dis- 
covery has  just  been  made  by  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

He  has  had  in  his  possession  for  nearly  fifty  years  a portion  of 
a stained-glass  window,  once  the  property  of  Dr.  W.  Sewell,  and 
presented  by  him.  Where  Dr.  Sewell  obtained  it  is  unknown,  but 
he  was  a great  collector  of  works  of  art  at  a time  when  mediaeval 
glass  and  such  things  were  little  valued.  The  glass  in  question  has 
lain  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  a packing-case,  and  had  been  almost 
forgotten.  On  taking  it  out  lately,  it  struck  the  writer  that  it  bore 
a close  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  window  at  Malvern,  and  a 
careful  examination  proves  it  to  be  an  exact  replica.  That  it  is  not 
a modern  copy  is  obvious  at  once,  both  from  the  style,  from  the 
fact  that  fifty  years  or  more  ago  our  glass  painters  could  not  have 
made  it,  even  if  anybody  had  a desire  for  such  a thing,  and,  more 
remarkable  still,  from  the  slight  differences  between  the  two,  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  some  of  the  smaller  bits  of  glass  have  been  arranged.^ 
It  will  be  seen  on  a comparison,  that  one  of  the  angels  on  the  left, 
which  is  incomplete  in  the  Malvern  window,  is  complete  in  this.  In 
that  at  Malvern  the  upper  part  of  the  angel’s  figure  is  lost  and  has 
been  supplied  by  a bit  of  glass  from  elsewhere.  Again,  it  will  be 
seen  that  above  the  one  runs  a motto,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
not  obvious  : “ Gaude  gaudet  mater  in  Filio.”  In  fact,  the  text 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  picture,  but  belongs  to  a series 

’ The  Malvern  glass  is  reproduced  in  the  “ Guide  to  Malvern  Priory  Church,” 
by  James  Nott,  Great  Malvern. 
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of  illustrations  of  the  “Seven  Joys  of  Mary,”  which  formerly  occu- 
pied the  upper  part  of  the  window  above  the  portraits.  The  puzzle 
is  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  replica  of  sc  celebrated  a 
window  as  that  in  the  Priory  Church.  Were  two  windows  made  by 
Henry  VII.’s  orders  from  the  same  design,  presumably  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Braye,  who  was  also  Henry’s  architect 
for  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Westminster  ? and,  if  so,  for  what  church 
was  the  second  designed?  The  question  seems  insoluble.  All 
that  is  apparent  is  this,  that  the  glass  must  have  been  taken  out  of 


some  church  or  other,  whether  Westminster  Abbey  or  Prince 
Arthur’s  Chapel  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  so  came  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  And,  as  is  plain  from  the  “ Gaude  ” text,  the  whole  of  the 
window  must  have  been  reproduced,  not  the  kneeling  figures  only. 

I give  a copy  of  the  effigy  of  the  Prince  from  the  window  in  my 
possession. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  one  other  memorial  of  this  sad 
marriage. 
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At  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  preserved  in  the  President’s  lodg- 
ings a large  piece  of  Flemish  tapestry,  probably  bequeathed  by  Presi- 
dent Mayew,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  one  of  the  envoys 
sent  to  escort  Katharine  from  Spain.  It  does  not  profess  to  represent 
the  scene  in  St.  Paul’s,  but  rather  the  betrothal,  according  to  the 
artist’s  fancy,  introducing,  however,  what  are  apparently  portraits 
of  the  chief  characters.  The  likenesses  are  especially  noticeable. 
The  King  sits  on  a high  chair  of  estate,  and  wears  a cap  turued 
up  at  the  side  in  a way  which  we  have  learnt  to  associate  with 
Colonial  troops.  In  his  hand  is  a sceptre,  at  his  feet  a little  page 
with  a hawk  on  his  wrist.  On  the  right,  in  flowing  robe  and  wearing 
a cap  like  the  King’s,  stands  Prince  Arthur,  his  left  hand  on  the 
arm  of  (presumably)  his  best  man,  whose  hand  rests  on  Arthur’s 
shoulder.  Opposite  to  the  Prince  is  Katharine.  She  wears  an 
ermine-bordered  robe  with  ermine  cape.  On  the  back  of  her  head 
is  a caul.  Behind  her  stands  an  elderly  man,  an  ambassador 
possibly,  with  his  left  hand  on  the  Princess’s  shoulder.  He  wears 
a gorgeous  collar  of  S.S.  The  canvas  on  each  side  behind  the 
betrothed  is  filled  with  nobles  and  ladies.  Katharine’s  chief  lady 
wears  a caul,  with  the  curious  horn-like  twdst  like  those  still  worn  in 
Holland.  In  another  tapestry  is  apparently  represented  a scene  in 
the  streets,  perhaps  meant  for  the  rejoicings  at  the  w'edding.  Behind 
a barrier  are  four  men,  one  of  whom  holds  a sceptre.  Below  them 
in  the  street  are  two  young  girls,  nine  other  female  figures  and  a 
fountain,  perhaps  flowing  with  wine. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  a large  piece  which  seems  to 
reproduce  the  idea  of  “being  happy  ever  afterwards.”  In  the 
centre,  on  a high  throne,  sit  (apparently)  the  King  and  Queen.  He 
wears  a gold  collar.  His  left  arm  is  round  her  neck  and  his  hand 
rests  on  her  left  shoulder,  while  she  bears  a sceptre  in  her  left  and 
places  her  right  hand  on  his  right  arm.  On  a lower  seat  to  the  right 
another  pair  are  sitting,  perhaps  the  Prince  and  Princess,  though  his 
face  is  almost  as  old  in  appearance  as  that  of  the  King.  A man  in 
the  foreground  is  lifting  up  his  hands  to  them,  as  if  asking  a favour. 
Five  ladies  of  the  court  fill  up  the  canvas  to  the  left  foreground, 
and  above  them  are  the  faces  of  (apparently)  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
with  an  elderly  woman  in  turban  (the  Queen’s  mother  ?)  next  to  the 
Queen.  Another  lady  is  seen  on  the  King’s  right,  and  three  more 
figures  (two  men  and  a lady)  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  picture. 
The  Prince  had  twice  visited  Magdalen  during  the  years  1495 
1496,  but  there  is  no  record  of  this  save  wEat  is  implied  in  the 
College  accounts  for  those  years.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was 
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lodged  in  the  President’s  apartments,  and  eightpence  was  spent  on 
rushes  for  his  bedroom  floor, ^ “ William  Taylor  ” receiving  sixteen- 
pence  for  two  brace  of  pike  and  tench  for  the  Prince’s  entertain- 
ment.^ “Vinum  rubrum,  claret  et  vinum  dulce,”  are  other  entries 
on  both  occasions,  and  he  was  allowed  a fire  in  his  bedroom,  for 
which  “focalia”  and  “ carbo  ” were  provided.  “ Torches”  were  a 
costly  item  in  those  days,  as  much  as  22s.  Bd.  being  paid  for  four. 
We  must  remember  that  carpets  were  an  exceptional  luxury  in  1495, 
and  that  no  unsalted  fish  was  procurable  at  Oxford  save  that  which 
fresh  water  could  supply.  The  customary  presents  of  gloves  were 
made  to  Arthur  and  his  attendant  nobles  at  a cost  of  fourteen 
shillings,  and  his  escort  was  also  well  supplied  with  fuel  and  wine. 
The  College,  in  short,  then  new  from  the  hands  of  Waynflete,  main- 
tained its  character  for  hospitality,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  Prince’s 
attendants  could  have  echoed  the  sentiment  of  good  Sir  Thomas 
Danvers  of  Waterstock,  who,  writing  to  his  friend  President  Mayew 
a few  years  earlier,  tells  him,  “ I was  yesterday  at  the  College  and  had 
full  good  cheer  with  the  bowsers  ” (bursars).^ 

Ere  long  Thomas  Wolsey  will  be  Bursar  of  Magdalen,  and  with 
his  rise  a new  era  seems  to  begin. 


WILLIAM  WOOD, 


‘ “ Sol.  pro  cirpis  emptis  pro  cubiculo  d.  PraesiJentis  in  adventu  Principis 


* “Sol.  Wyllelmo  Taylor  pro  duobus  dentricibus  et  finds  emptis  et  datis 
Dno  Prindpi  cum  fuerat  in  Collegio  ” 


® Memorials  of  the  Danvers  Family,  p.  157.  It  comes  upon  one  rather  as  a 
surprise  to  find  that,  on  a Sunday  in  1497,  when  many  guests  were  entertained, 
“ the  Abbess  of  Godstow,  a nun  and  another  lady  ” were  dining  with  the 
President. 
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THE  LATEST  ASTRONOMICAL 
HERESY. 

PROFESSOR  A.  W.  BICKERTON,  of  the  New  Zealand 
University,  has  recently  published,  through  Messrs.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  & Co.,  Ltd.,  a work  entitled  “The  Romance  of  the 
Heavens.”  The  title  being  somewhat  vague,  it  may  be  well  to  warn 
the  student  of  mythology  that  the  book  is  not  a treatise  on  Cepheus 
and  Cassiopeia,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  other  wonderful  per- 
sonages whose  deeds  are  supposed  to  have  been  pictured  in  stars  of 
light  on  the  face  of  the  sky  ; and  it  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous 
to  warn  the  fair  reader  that  it  is  not  a new  novel  by  the  author  of  “ A 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds.”  It  is,  in  reality,  an  exposition  of  a 
hypothesis  relating  to  the  origin  of  suns  and  systems.  Considering 
the  abstruse  character  of  many  of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  book  is  written  in  a very  interesting  and 
fascinating  manner.  The  author  gives  evidence,  moreover,  of  having 
been  in  mental  conflict  with  the  problems  of  which  he  treats.  His 
views  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  the  astronomical  world  as  largely 
heretical,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  arrived  at  without 
serious  thought.  Professor  Bickerton  belongs  to  a very  different 
category  to  the  earth-flatteners  and  other  heretics  who  received  such 
summary  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor.  He 
rejects  none  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
telescopic  and  spectroscopic  investigation.  It  is  only  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  phenomena  that  he  gives  expression  to  opinions 
which  will  be  regarded  as  heretical.  His  own  version  of  the  matter 
would  probably  be  that  his  heresy  consists  in  having  a theory  to 
explain  the  observed  phenomena,  while  the  astronomical  world  has 
no  such  theory.  In  a word,  Professor  Bickerton  has  discovered,  as 
he  supposes,  in  impact  or  collision  between  heavenly  bodies  the 
master-key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  cosmical  evolution. 

We  must  try  to  conceive  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  with 
which  he  is  face  to  face. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  to  be  observed  in  the  heavens  a 
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great  variety  of  objects.  In  the  first  place  there  is  that  rotating 
sphere  of  intensely  heated  matter,  865,000  miles  in  diameter,  which 
we  call  the  sun,  with  a series  of  planets  of  varying  size  and  density 
revolving  around  him,  each  one  in  its  own  prescribed  path.  Some 
of  the  planets,  too,  are  known  to  have  attendant  moons  or  satellites 
revolving  around  them — the  earth,  for  instance,  has  one,  Mars  two, 
Jupiter  five,  while  Saturn,  in  addition  to  a retinue  of  eight  satellites 
(nine,  if  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering’s  discovery  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy receives  confirmation),  has  also,  circling  around  it,  swarms 
of  small  bodies,  which,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  appear  in  our 
telescopes  as  rings  encompassing  the  planet.  The  wide  gap,  too, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist  between  the  orbit  of  Mars  and 
that  of  Jupiter  is  found  to  be  occupied  by  a swarm  of  small  planet- 
oids, nearly  five  hundred  of  which  have  been  named  or  numbered. 
Other  phenomena  include  the  zodiacal  light — that  lenticular  radiance 
that  is  sometimes  seen  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  sun ; the  comets,  some  of  which  have  nuclei  of  dazzling 
brightness  and  tails  which  stretch  over  a considerable  portion  of  the 
sky,  while  others  are  so  minute  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes  ; and,  associated  with  the  comets, 
the  meteoric  swarms,  individual  members  of  which,  by  rushing 
through  our  atmosphere  at  an  enormous  speed,  are  volatilised  by 
the  friction  produced,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  destruction  are 
revealed  to  us  as  shooting-stars.  Vastly  further  afield  than  the 
objects  which  belong  to  our  solar  system  are  the  stars — that  is,  the 
suns  which,  owing  to  their  immense  distance,  appear  to  us  as  points 
of  light,  though  in  reality  many  of  them  are  vastly  larger  than  our 
sun.  The  distances  of  some  of  the  stars  have  been  measured.  So 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  southern  star  Alpha  Centauri  is  the  one 
nearest  to  our  solar  system  ; yet  it  is  twenty  billions  of  miles  distant, 
and  light,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  takes 
four  years  to  cross  the  intervening  space.  In  addition  to  the  stars 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  telescope  reveals  millions 
more ; while  dull  dead  suns  are  known  to  exist,  though  no  telescope 
can  show  them,  and  Sir  Robert  Ball  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  are  probably  more  numerous  than  the  bright  suns.  Many  of 
the  stars  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  single  points  of  light  are 
perceived,  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope  or  spectroscope,  to  be  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple — that  is,  they  consist  of  two  or  more  associated 
suns  revolving  around  each  other  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation, 
as  the  planets  revolve  around  our  sun.  Amongst  the  stars  in  general, 
too,  and  especially  amongst  the  components  of  these  systems  of 
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stars,  there  is  often  a great  contrast  of  colour.  Some  stars,  more- 
over, are  variable  in  their  light — that  is,  in  a more  or  less  definite 
period  their  brilliancy,  as  seen  by  us,  increases  and  diminishes. 
The  well-known  star  Mira  (The  Wonderful),  for  instance,  in  a period 
of  about  331  days  goes  through  a remarkable  series  of  changes. 
For  about  a fortnight  it  shines  with  about  the  lustre  of  a second- 
magnitude  star  ; then,  for  about  three  months,  its  light  diminishes 
until  it  becomes  a star  of  magnitude  9 and  is  consequently  invisible 
excepting  in  the  telescope.  It  remains  invisible  for  about  five 
months,  and  then  begins  to  regain  its  lustre,  so  that  in  three  months 
more  it  is  once  again  shining  as  a star  of  about  the  second  magni- 
tude. Algol  (the  Demon  star)  is  another  remarkable  variable,  though, 
unlike  Mira,  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  during  all  its  changes.  Its 
period  of  variation  extends  over  69  hours.  For  59  hours  it  shines 
with  almost  the  brilliancy  of  a second-magnitude  star ; then  it  begins 
to  fade  rapidly,  and  in  4-^  hours  has  reached  its  minimum  brilliancy 
of  37  magnitude.  It  remains  at  this  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
after  w'hich  it  begins  to  increase  again  in  brightness,  so  that  in 
4^  hours  more  it  has  regained  its  maximum  lustre.  Now,  while 
Mira  and  Algol  are  the  two  best  known  variables,  they  are  only  types 
of  many  more.  According  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers,  three  hundred  stars 
are  known  to  be  variables,  while  as  many  more  are  suspected  to  be  so. 

We  are  sometimes  startled,  moreover,  by  observing  a star  blaze 
out  in  some  part  of  the  sky  where  no  star  was  previously  known  to 
exist.  In  1572  a.d.,  for  instance,  the  new  star  with  which  the  name 
of  Tycho  Brahe  has  been  associated  blazed  out  in  the  constellation 
Cassiopeia.  Another  appeared  in  Corona  Borealis  (the  Northern 
Crown)  in  1866,  and  still  another  in  Cygnus  (the  Swan)  in  1876. 
At  the  end  of  January  1892  a new  star  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  Auriga  (the  Charioteer),  while  still 
another  was  perceived  by  him  to  have  suddenly  appeared  in  Perseus 
in  February  1901. 

There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens  star-clusters — patches 
of  light  which,  when  examined  by  the  telescope,  prove  to  be  great 
swarms  of  associated  suns.  In  addition  to  the  star-clusters  are  the 
nebulae — patches  of  light  which  no  telescope  will  resolve  into  stars, 
and  which,  on  this  account,  combined  with  the  character  of  their 
spectra,  are  concluded  to  be  enormous  masses  of  glowing  gas. 
These  are  of  various  shapes.  Some  are  globular,  and  in  the  tele- 
scope present  a disc  like  a planet,  so  that  they  have  been  named 
planetary  nebulae.  Then  there  are  spindles,  spirals,  rings,  and  other 
shapes  in  endless  variety.  In  addition  to  all  these  wonderful  objects, 
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we  may  see,  on  any  clear  night,  stretching  across  the  heavens,  that 
marvellous  band  of  light  which  we  call  the  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way, 
and  which  is  due  to  innumerable  multitudes  of  stars  so  distant  as  to 
be  blended  in  appearance  and  only  distinguishable  in  powerful  tele- 
scopes. A careful  inspection  of  this  striking  phenomenon  confirms 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statement  that  “ the  Milky  Way  is  a most 
complex  object.  In  one  place  we  find  it  broad  and  diffused,  in 
another  it  narrows  almost  to  disappearance.  Here  the  outline  will 
be  sharp  \ there  it  is  fringed  out  into  faint  filaments.  In  some 
places  it  coagulates  into  knots  and  streaks  of  light,  in  others  it  is 
interrupted  by  channels  of  darkness  ” (E.  W.  Maunder,  F.R.A.S., 
in  “ Knowledge,”  July  1900). 

The  observer  residing  in  the  southern  hemisphere  sees  the  portion 
of  this  great  cloven  ring  of  light  which  is  never  visible  in  these 
latitudes,  and  he  sees  also  the  two  marvellous  objects  which  are 
known  as  the  Magellanic  Clouds. 

Now,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  this  wonderful 
universe  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  contains  ; but  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  no  man,  previous  to  Professor  Bickerton, 
has  ever  professed  to  have  discovered  a single  theory  that  would 
explain  everything  at  a stroke.  The  prevailing  opinion  amongst 
astronomers,  indeed,  is  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  produced  in 
a variety  of  ways.  Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerke,  one  of  our  ablest  lady 
astronomers,  says : “ We  have  indeed  gained,  from  all  recent 
inquiries  into  cosmogony,  the  profound  conviction  that  no  single 
scheme  will  account  for  everything  ; that  the  utmost  variety  prevailed 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  heavenly  bodies  attained  their 
present  status ; and  that  a rigidly  constructed  hypothesis  can  only 
misrepresent  the  boundless  diversity  of  nature.”  Professor  Bickerton, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  undertakes  to  propound  a theory  that, 
in  his  own  words,  “ finds  astronomy  a chaos  of  facts  and  converts  it 
into  a classified  system ; that  finds  no  generally  accepted  explanation 
of  the  genesis  of  a single  celestial  body  or  system  and  leaves  none 
untold ; that  also  shows  the  mechanism  by  which  the  cosmos  renews 
itself  and  gives  probability  to  the  belief  that  it  is  infinite  and 
immortal.”  It  appears  that  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  he  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  impact  or  collision  between  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  the  theory  that  would  explain  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe  and  account  for  the  genesis  of  the  various  objects  that 
appear  in  the  heavens.  Papers  by  him  on  Constructive  Collision 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  from  the 
year  1878  onwards.  Not  until  recently,  however,  has  he  been  able 
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to  satisfactorily  apply  his  theory  to  the  whole  field  of  astronomical 
phenomena.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  it  needed  for  its  verification 
facts  which,  until  recent  years,  had  not  been  brought  to  light.  The 
conception,  in  its  main  points,  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend.  As  it 
is  based  on  some  of  the  well-known  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  most  important  of  these  laws 
clearly  before  the  mind.  The  following  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  All  matter  is  made  up  of  ultimate  indivisible 
particles  called  atoms.  These  atoms  usually  exist,  combined  with 
other  atoms,  to  form  what  are  called  molecules.  The  molecules  of 
a compound  are  composed  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  united  to- 
gether, while  in  an  element  the  atoms  are  all  of  the  same  kind. 
Even  in  a solid  substance  atoms  are  never  at  rest,  but  are  in  a con- 
stant state  of  vibration.  Both  matter  and  energy,  though  they  may 
be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another  and  strangely  altered  in 
form,  are  indestructible  : the  motion  of  a projectile,  for  instance,  may 
be  suddenly  stopped,  but  its  energy  is  not  destroyed  : it  is  converted 
into  heat.  There  is  a definite  general  velocity  in  each  different  kind 
of  molecule  that  represents  its  temperature — the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture, the  faster  is  the  molecule  moving. 

It  will  be  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  cosmic  body  has  a 
certain  critical  velocity — that  is,  there  is  a certain  speed  at  which,  if 
an  object  be  shot  away  from  that  body,  it  will  not  return.  If  a bullet 
were  shot  from  our  earth  with  a velocity  of  seven  miles  per  second 
he  gravitation  of  the  earth  would  not  be  sufficient  to  drag  the  bullet 
back  again  : hence  it  would  continue  to  ascend.  Seven  miles  per 
second,  then,  is  the  critical  velocity  of  our  earth.  The  critical  velocity 
of  the  moon  is  about  a mile  and  a half  per  second,  and  that  of  the 
sun  is  given  by  Bickerton  as  378  miles  per  second.  Each  cosmic 
body  has  thus  a critical  velocity  of  its  own,  dependent  upon  its  mass. 
The  greater  the  mass  of  the  body,  the  greater  is  the  speed  with 
which  an  object  would  have  to  be  shot  from  it  in  order  to  escape  its 
attraction. 

Now,  it  is  probable  that,  though  we  speak  of  “fixed  stars,” 
because,  on  account  of  their  immense  distance,  they  appear  to  us 
to  be  fixed,  all  the  stars  are  really  in  a constant  state  of  motion 
through  space.  Our  own  sun,  which  is  simply  a star  much  nearer 
to  us  than  the  rest,  is  known  to  be  rushing  through  space,  and  carry- 
ing all  its  planets  and  their  satellites  along  with  it,  at  a rate  which 
Bickerton  gives  as  four  miles  per  second,  but  which  Sir  Robert  Ball 
gives  as  over  five  miles  per  second,  while  L.  Struve’s  computations 
would  indicate  the  velocity  to  be  fourteen  miles  per  second.  The 
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star  known  as  1830  Groombridge,  which  Professor  Newcomb  called 
“ the  runaway  star,”  is  hurrying  through  space  at  the  rate  of  20a 
miles  per  second.  If  Pritchard’s  measurements  are  correct,  the  star 
Mu  Cassiopeiae  is  travelling  at  not  less  than  302  miles  per  second, 
while  376  miles  per  second  is  the  speed  at  which  the  bright  star 
Arcturus,  according  to  Elkin’s  measures,  is  flying  through  infinite 
space.  These  rates  may  probably  be  exceptional ; but  if  two  stars 
travelling  at  a fraction  of  these  velocities — say,  forty  or  fifty  miles 
per  second — were  to  come  into  entire  collision,  the  heat  engendered 
by  the  impact  would  be  sufficient  to  transform  every  solid  particle 
into  gas.  Bickerton,  of  course,  admits  that  such  an  event  is  not 
likely  to  occur  every  day.  Still,  he  regards  it  as  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  two  suns  may  collide ; for  should  they  approach 
each  other  within  a distance  of  several  million  miles,  the  agency  of 
grayitation  would  appreciably  come  into  play,  dragging  one  towards 
the  other.  He  points  out,  moreover,  that  while  a face-to-face 
collision  between  two  such  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional, 
a grazing  collision  may  occur  more  frequently ; for  tidal  action  will 
drag  out  the  approaching  side  of  either  body,  and  these  protruding 
parts  will  tend  to  collide.  Now,  Sir  Robert  Ball  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  a serious  graze,  the  colliding  bodies 
would  probably  be  stopped  in  their  journey  through  space,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  each  globe  would  be  raised  to  a state  of  vivid  incan- 
descence. Professor  Bickerton’s  contention,  however,  is  that  the 
energy  of  motion  possessed  by  the  stars  before  the  collision  would 
be  almost  infinitely  more  than  sufficient  to  cut  a slice  off  each,  so 
that  they  would  go  on  their  way  without  having  suffered  any 
appreciable  retardation  of  speed.  The  portions  sheared  off  by  the 
collision  would  have  their  energy  of  motion  converted  into  heat,  and 
would  thus  mingle  to  form  a third  body  between  the  other  two. 
The  mass  of  this  third  body  would  not  determine  its  temperature — 
a small  shear  would  be  as  hot  as  a large  one.  If  the  mass  were 
small,  however,  it  would  be  unable  to  retain  its  now  gaseous  mole- 
cules. They  would  start  away  in  all  directions  with  a speed  greater 
than  the  critical  velocity  of  the  remaining  mass,  so  that  from  our 
point  of  view  the  whole  body  would  appear  to  expand  with  a great 
temporary  increase  of  light.  At  length,  however,  the  nebula  pro- 
duced would  become  so  rarefied  as  to  give  but  little  light,  owing  to 
the  increasing  infrequency  of  encounters  between  the  molecules.  It 
would,  indeed,  expand  into  a hollow  shell  of  gas  or  planetary  nebula, 
and  finally  often  dissipate  into  space.  The  first  apparent  result, 
then,  of  a collision  between  two  suns  is,  according  to  our  author,  to 
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produce  a very  brilliant  body  that  soon  loses  its  light,  not  because  it 
has  cooled  down,  but  because  it  is  too  hot  to  hold  together.  This 
is  Professor  Bickerton’s  account  of  the  phenomenon  that  we  call  a 
new  star.  He  claims  that  all  observations  of  temporary  stars  tell 
the  same  story  of  sudden  appearance;  temporary  increase  of 
brilliancy  ; rapid  and  generally  complete  disappearance,  sometimes 
leaving  a planetary  nebula.”  In  reply  to  those  who  consider  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  star  to  be  due  to  the  cooling  of  an 
intensely  heated  body,  he  contends  that  so  large  a body  would 
require  ages  to  cool ; while  if  it  is  urged  that  the  brilliance  of  the 
body  is  not  owing  to  its  large  size,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
comparatively  near  to  us,  he  urges  in  reply  that  the  bright  body’s 
apparent  fixity  in  space  proves  it  to  be  at  true  stellar  distance.  He 
claims,  moreover,  that  his  own  theory  has  been  demonstrated  in  its 
entirety  by  observations  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga.  The  spectro- 
scope, he  says,  showed  this  star  to  be  really  composed  of  two  which 
were  moving  with  a relative  velocity  of  700  miles  a second,  and  also 
revealed  the  presence  of  a third  body  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
three  miles  per  second.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  other  plausible 
theories  have  been  propounded  to  explain  the  complicated  spectra  of 
such  bodies.  The  “ tidal  theory,”  for  instance,  “ supposes  that  the 
near  approach  of  two  great  stars  to  each  other  has  given  rise  to 
immense  tidal  waves  of  highly  heated  gas.”  The  “ cosmical  cloud 
theory  ” supposes  the  phenomenon  to  be  “ due  to  the  rush  of  a swiftly 
moving  star  through  a nebula.”  Our  author,  however,  confidently 
claims  that  his  theory  of  a partial  collision  between  two  suns — possibly 
dull  dead  ones— producing  a vivid  gaseous  body  as  the  result  of  the 
coalescence  of  the  sheared-off  portions  is  the  only  one  that  covers 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  asserts  that  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  F.R.A.S., 
after  examining  the  work  of  eighty-five  observers  of  Nova  Aurigae, 
concluded  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  new  star  consisted  of 
three  separate  bodies.  The  third  gaseous  body,  too,  expanded  in 
accordance  with  our  author’s  theory  into  a planetary  nebula,  the  disc 
of  which  was  measured  by  Professor  Barnard  with  the  great  Lick 
telescope.  It  cannot  be  denied,  moreover,  that  if  the  light  seen  in 
the  case  of  a new  star  is,  as  Professor  Bickerton  suggests,  the 
mingled  light  of  two  wounded  stars  and  a gaseous  nebula,  which 
may  be  seen  under  various  conditions,  it  becomes  comparatively 
easy  to  account  for  the  curious  fluctuations  which  are  often  observed 
in  the  light  of  these  bodies.  Our  author,  however,  is  not  content 
with  showing  that  the  theory  of  impact  will  account  for  the 
phenomenon  which  we  call  a nova  or  new  star.  He  claims  to  be 
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able  to  show  that  the  same  theory  will  account  for  the  genesis  of 
every  kind  of  body  that  the  heavens  contain. 

With  regard  to  the  stars  which  are  variable  in  their  light, 
Professor  Bickerton  does  not,  of  course,  deny  that  in  some  cases 
— that  of  Algol  for  instance — the  spectroscope  has  demonstrated 
the  variability  to  be  due  to  a dark  body  revolving  around  a bright 
star,  and  thus  periodically  eclipsing  it.  He  reminds  us,  however, 
that  there  are  many  variables  which  cannot  be  explained  on  this 
theory.  How,  then,  are  these  to  be  explained  ? Well,  our  attention 
is  recalled  to  the  two  dead  suns,  which,  after  coming  into  grazing 
collision,  have  gone  unimpeded  on  their  way  with  the  scars  of  the 
conflict  upon  them.  Their  partial  impact  has  taken  a slice  off  each 
of  them  and  exposed  their  molten  interior  ; the  colliding  parts, 
moreover,  have  been  intensely  heated  by  the  collision.  The  grazing 
impact  has  set  each  of  the  two  bodies  spinning,  with  the  result  that 
the  dark  side  and  the  luminous  side  of  each  body  is  alternately 
presented  to  the  same  part  of  space.  Thus  easily,  according  to 
Professor  Bickerton,  is  the  mystery  of  variable  stars  explained. 
Now,  if  this  theory  be  true,  it  should  be  possible  to  support  it, 
in  the  first  place,  by  spectroscopic  evidence ; hence  we  are  reminded 
that  in  the  case  of  Nova  Aurigae  the  spectroscope  revealed  the 
presence  of  two  stars  travelling  at  the  rate  of  300  and  430  miles 
respectively.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  two  superimposed  spectra 
were  seen,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a displacement  towards  the 
violet  end,  indicating  a body  that  is  approaching  us,  and  in  the 
other  a displacement  towards  the  red  end,  indicating  a body  that 
is  receding  from  us.  Dark  bands  were  also  observed,  evincing  a 
sheared  sun  shining  through  a hydrogen  atmosphere.  Bright  bands 
were  also  seen,  and  our  author  considers  that  they  were  due  to  the 
star  presenting  the  edge  of  the  molten  sea  to  us,  so  that  what  was 
observed  was  the  gaseous  atmosphere.  It  will  easily  be  conceived 
that  the  two  stars  might  be  in  almost  any  position  of  rotation  with 
regard  to  our  earth,  and  that  other  conditions  might  exist  to  modify 
the  phenomena.  Again,  if  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  variable 
stars  be‘  correct,  they  are  produced  in  pairs,  and  consequently 
should  often  be  found  in  pairs ; and  Professor  Bickerton  claims  that 
this  is  strikingly  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  observed.  He 
plotted  some  of  these  stars,  and  on  a pair  of  ten-inch  charts  some 
were  so  close  that,  in  special  cases,  he  could  not  put  a needle 
through  one  without  destroying  another.  In  support  of  the  same 
fact,  too,  he  gives  the  positions  of  nine  remarkably  close  pairs  of 
variable  stars,  from  a list  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore,  all  of  which  are 
VOL.  ccxcii.  NO.  2055.  s 
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selected  from  one  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  sky.  The 
theory  of  impact,  moreover,  suggests  that  the  two  stars  which  have 
partially  collided  are  rushing  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus 
increasing  their  distance.  It  suggests,  also,  that  they  are  associated 
with  nebulae.  Our  author  claims  that  these  points  are  borne  out  by 
the  results  of  observation.  In  regard  to  the  latter  point  he  instances 
Hind’s  variable  star,  T Tauri,  and  reminds  us  that  in  Sir  C.  E. 
Peek’s  notes  on  variables  there  is  frequent  reference  to  observed 
nebulosity.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  place  for  an 
argument  which  he  holds  in  reserve  until  he  is  dealing  with  clusters, 
namely,  that  if  variable  stars  are  the  result  of  impact,  it  may  be 
expected  that  a large  proportion  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  star- 
clusters,  where,  owing  to  the  comparative  closeness  of  the  stars,  the 
possibilities  of  impact  are  the  greatest.  His  claim  that  this-  expecta- 
tion is  fulfilled  appears  to  be  valid,  for  Professor  H.  H.  Turner, 
in  his  “ Modern  Astronomy,”  says  : “ A notable  discovery  about 
star-clusters  has  been  made  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Bailey,  of  Harvard — 
viz.,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  stars  in  them  are  variable. 
In  one  cluster  85  stars  are  variable  out  of  900,  which  is  a very 
large  proportion  compared  with  the  ordinary  sky.”  Bickerton,  of 
course,  admits  that  a variable  star,  unequally  heated,  will  tend  to 
lose  its  heat  in  a variety  of  ways  ; but  he  contends  that  there  are 
also  counteracting  influences  which  may  retard  the  equalisation  of 
temperature  for  perhaps  thousands  of  years.  Seeing  that  such  a 
variety  of  conditions  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  colliding  bodies  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  collision 
takes  place,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  C.  E.  Peek’s  recorded 
observations  of  variable  stars  show  a few  cases  of  extreme  irregu- 
larity both  of  brilliancy  and  of  variable  period. 

Having  poetically  referred  to  the  grazing  collision  of  two  suns  as 
a kiss,”  our  author  introduces  us  to  a consideration  of  the  agencies 
that  have  produced  the  double  or  binary  stars,  with  the  remark  that 
he  will  “ try  to  describe  the  modus  operandi  by  which  that  fiery  kiss 
weds  the  two  giant  orbs  into  a union  that  may  last  scores  of  millions 
of  years,”  The  two  suns,  off  each  of  which  a piece  had  been 
sheared  as  the  result  of  the  collision,  would  rush  on  in  opposite 
directions  without  their  speed  being  appreciably  affected  by  the 
catastrophe.  The  new  middle  body,  however,  formed  of  the 
coalesced  fragments,  would  exert  a powerful  attraction  upon  each  of 
the  retreating  orbs,  so  that,  unless  their  original  speed  was  enormous 
and  the  portion  sheared  off  by  collision  very  small,  they  would  not 
-entirely  escape  each  other,  but  would  become  orbitally  connected. 
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The  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  admitted  that  stars  might  become 
orbitally  connected  as  the  result  of  collision,  but  he  thought  that 
they  would  collide  again  at  every  revolution.  Professor  Bickerton 
points  out,  however,  that  the  nebula  that  retarded  their  escape  and 
united  them  in  invisible  bonds  would,  in  many  cases,  be  largely 
dissipated  before  their  return,  so  that  instead  of  being  pulled  back 
to  collide,  they  would  keep  at  distances  of  scores  of  millions  of 
miles  from  each  other.  Now,  if  binary  stars  have  been  united  by 
the  nebula  of  coalescence  resulting  from  partial  impact,  we  may 
expect  them  to  be  more  often  variable  than  single  stars,  and  Struve 
has  shown  this  to  be  the  case.  We  may  also  expect  that  double 
stars  will  frequently  be  coloured,  owing  to  the  welling  up  of  their 
metallic  interior  as  the  result  of  the  scar  they  have  received, 
•and  it  is  well  known  that  the  double  stars  do  often  exhibit  striking 
contrasts  of  colour.  If  instances  were  necessary,  the  beautiful  double 
star  Epsilon  Bootis  might  be  mentioned,  one  component  of  which  is 
yellow  and  the  other  blue  ; or  the  southern  star  Beta  Piscis  Australis, 
which  Mr.  Gore,  when  in  India,  observed  to  be  composed  of  a white 
star  and  a reddish-lilac  one.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply 
instances  ; for  even  the  tyro  in  astronomy  is  acquainted  with  scores 
of  such  objects.  On  this  hypothesis,  too,  we  may  expect  to  find 
double  stars  associated  with  nebulae,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Sir  John  Herschel  that  “the  connection  of  nebulae  with  double 
stars  is,  in  many  instances,  extremely  rema^rkable.”  Moreover,  if 
binaries  are  formed  as  the  result  of  collision,  we  may  expect  to  find 
a large  proportion  of  them  where  the  stars  are  thickest  and  there  is 
the  greatest  chance  of  colliding,  and  our  author  asserts  that  in 
accordance  with  this  expectation  nearly  all  the  known  binaries  are 
confined  to  the  Milky  Way. 

Before  considering  the  case  of  the  star-clusters  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  devote  a little  attention  to  the  principle  which  Professor 
Bickerton  calls  “selective  molecular  escape.”  It  is  a well-known 
fact  that  each  gas  has  its  own  atomic  weight.  In  other  words,  some 
gases  are  light  and  others  heavy.  Now,  at  the  same  temperature  the 
molecules  of  which  the  light  gases  are  composed  will  be  travelling 
much  quicker  than  the  molecules  of  the  heavier  gases.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  velocities  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
atomic  weights.  As  the  result  of  this  principle,  then,  the  coalesced 
mass  composed  of  the  fragments  sheared  off  two  colliding  suns 
will  tend  to  lose  its  light  gases  ; for,  owing  to  the  enormous  tempera- 
ture, they  will  rush  away  into  space  with  a velocity  greater  than  the 
critical  velocity  of  the  remaining  mass,  to  be  followed  by  other 
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gases  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  The  very  lightest 
gases  may  escape  the  system  altogether  and  be  dissipated  into  space, 
those  of  medium  weight  may  remain  for  a considerable  time  at  the 
limits  of  effective  gravitation,  while  the  heavier  metallic  gases, 
gradually  losing  heat  by  radiation,  will  be  reattracted  back  to  the 
centre,  forming,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  rotation  and  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  present,  stars,  star-clusters,  or  possibly  meteoric 
swarms. 

The  formation  of  star-clusters  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  present ; for  while  oxygen,  not  being  a heavy 
gas,  might  be  expected  to  have  a fair  chance  of  escape,  it  has  a 
great  affinity  for  many  metals,  forming  with  them  non-volatile  and 
coalescent  molecules.  Oxygen  is  thus  largely  entrapped,  and  as  the 
mass  expands  this  chemical  action  sets  in,  and  a very  rare,  very 
stupendous  dust  globe  is  formed.  If  there  were  no  rotation,  this 
dust.  Professor  Bickerton  thinks,  would  coalesce  into  a sun  ; but 
with  rotation  he  regards  it  as  more  likely  that  the  particles  of  dust, 
growing  larger  by  coalescence,  will  be  converted  into  a star-cluster. 
Ail  that  applies  to  the  origin  of  star-clusters  will  apply  on  a smaller 
scale  to  the  formation  of  meteoric  swarms. 

Our  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  a star-cluster,  owing  to  the 
central  condensation  produced  by  impact  between  the  suns  which 
compose  it,  will  eventually  become  a system  with  one  huge  flaming 
sun  in  the  centre  and  a number  of  dead  suns,  destined  at  a distant 
day  to  become  giant  planets,  revolving  around  it. 

Our  solar  system — the  sun,  planets,  and  satellites— Bickerton 
considers,  is  due  to  two  bodies  having  completely  collided  so  as  to 
fuse  and  coalesce.  He  does  not  regard  the  planets,  however,  as  the 
offspring  of  the  union.  He  holds  that  they  existed  before  the 
collision,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  step-children.  The 
four  dense  inner  planets — Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Mars — he 
thinks,  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  one  parent ; while  the  four 
less  dense  outer  ones— Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune — be- 
longed to  the  other.  He  admits,  however,  that  some  of  this  contrast 
of  character  between  the  inner  and  outer  planets  has  probably  “ come 
about  during  their  later  evolution.” 

While  setting  up  a rival  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  author  pays  an  ungrudg- 
ing tribute  to  the  fascinating  and  ingenious  “ nebular  hypothesis  ” of 
Laplace.  This  hypothesis  is  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  system — 
sun,  planets,  satellites,  &c.— was  evolved  from  a single  nebula,  the 
greater  part  of  which  now  forms  the  sun.  This  nebula  was  originally 
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a slowly  rotating  diffused  mass,  but  gradually  it  contracted  and  con- 
sequently rotated  faster  and  faster,  with  the  result  that  at  critical 
epochs  it  threw  off  rings  which  ultimately  coalesced  into  planets. 
Similarly,  the  moons  were  formed  by  rings  of  matter  which  the 
nebulous  planet  threw  off  during  its  rotation.  It  is  true,  as  Bickerton 
says,  that  this  hypothesis,  fascinating  though  it  is,  has  been  largely 
abandoned  by  scientific  men.  One  objection  urged  against  it  is  that 
while  globes  of  gaseous  or  vaporous  matter  will  easily  break  up 
into  rings,  the  rings  manifest  no  tendency  to  coalesce  into  globes. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  long  antecedent  strain  which,  according 
to  Laplace,  was  relieved  by  the  production  of  each  planet  never 
existed,  inasmuch  as  nebulous  matter  is  absolutely  incoherent  and 
cannot  be  stretched  or  strained.  Strange  to  say,  however.  Professor 
H.  H.  Turner,  in  his  “ Modern  Astronomy,”  which  appeared  about 
the  same  time  as  Bickerton’s  work,  has  written  in  defence  of  Laplace’s 
hypothesis,  and  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  has  received  its 
confirmation  from  the  photographic  appearance  of  the  great  nebula 
in  Andromeda,  which  shows  one  ring  of  nebulous  matter  thrown  off 
from  the  main  body,  with  two  satellites  formed  and  others  in  the 
course  of  formation.  Bickerton  holds,  however,  that  neither  this 
nor  the  meteoric  hypothesis  of  Lockyer  and  Proctor  can  be  fully 
accepted ; hence  he  claims  that  the  ground  is  clear  for  his  own 
hypothesis,  which  harmonises,  as  he  considers,  with  the  varying 
inclination  of  the  planets’  axes  of  rotation,  the  greater  density  of  the 
inner  planets,  and  other  known  facts  relating  to  the  solar  system. 

Professor  Bickerton  cannot,  of  course,  refuse  to  adm.it  the 
cogency  of  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin’s  theory  of  tidal  evolution.  In 
accordance  with  this  theory,  he  regards  the  satellites  of  our  system 
as  having  revolved  originally  much  nearer  to  the  planets  to  which 
they  belong  than  they  do  at  present.  He  has  failed,  however,  to 
be  captured  by  the  fascinating  idea  that  the  satellite  was  originally 
fractured  off  the  planet  around  which  it  revolves  ; for  he  remarks  : 
^‘The  moons  were  probably  bodies  entrapped  by  the  planets  when 
nebulous.” 

The  zodiacal  light  the  Professor  holds  to  be  probably  a portion 
of  the  original  meteoric  swarm  which  constituted  a large  part  of 
the  solar  nebula.  On  no  other  supposition  does  he  consider  it 
possible  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  radiant  phenomenon  lies 
chiefly  in  the  plane  of  the  sun’s  equator.  In  collisions  between 
these  meteors  he  sees  the  probable  cause  of  that  excessively  bright 
light  which  was  observed  independently  on  September  i,  1859,  by 
Carrington  and  Hodgson,  as  the  passage  of  two  intensely  bright 
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bodies  across  a small  part  of  the  sun’s  surface,  and  which  was 
followed  by  a violent  magnetic  storm  and  magnificent  auroras.  He 
suggests,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  light  reflected  by  this  meteoric 
swarm  that  is  the  cause  of  the  corona  seen  during  a total  eclipse  ; 
for  the  corona  extends  much  further  equatorially  than  axially. 

The  asteroids  or  minor  planets  are  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
moving  in  closely  related  orbits,  and  the  generally  accepted  hypo- 
thesis amongst  astronomers  is  that  “ each  group  consists  of  frag- 
ments of  a primitive  nebular  mass  torn  asunder  by  the  unequal 
attraction  of  Jupiter  shortly  after  its  detachment  from  the  great 
parent  sphere  eventually  condensed  to  form  the  sun  ” (Agnes  M. 
Clerke).  Professor  Bickerton,  however,  returns  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Olbers,  the  discoverer  of  Pallas  and  Vesta,  to  the  effect  that  the 
asteroids  are  fragments  of  an  exploded  planet.  The  principal 
objection  which  has  been  raised  against  this  view  is  that  if  a planet 
were  blown  to  pieces  the  spot  where  it  exploded  would  be  a spot 
through  which  the  orbits  of  these  little  bodies  would  all  pass. 
Professor  Bickerton  contends,  however,  that  the  perturbations  owing 
to  the  attraction  exerted  upon  the  various  fragments  by  their  gigantic 
neighbour  Jupiter  will  modify  any  such  expectation  ; and,  again^ 
that  the  body  which,  by  plunging  into  another  body,  caused  the 
explosion  would  not  effect  the  whole  of  its  destructive  work  in  one 
spot,  for  the  effect  would  partly  accompany  the  exploded  planet  and 
partly  the  body  which  caused  the  explosion. 

The  same  reasoning,  our  author  thinks,  may  be  applied  to 
Saturn’s  rings,  which,  in  his  view,  consist  of  particles  associated  by 
gravitation,  revolving  around  Saturn,  and  which,  in  all  probability, 
are  the  fragments  of  a moon  that  has  been  blown  to  pieces  by  an 
explosion.  Can  he,  then,  on  the  theory  of  impact,  account  for 
the  phenomena- of  comets?  Yes;  for  he  holds  them  to  be,  in 
reality,  meteoric  swarms  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can,  in  his  view, 
be  produced  as  the  result  of  collision.  Coming  into  proximity  to 
the  sun,  the  swarm  is  distorted,  with  the  result  that  its  constituent 
fragments  collide  with  extraordinary  frequency  and  thus  become 
brilliant.  There  would,  he  considers,  be  an  enormous  development  of 
heat  and  electricity  resulting  from  the  friction.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  opinions  of  some  astronomers  are  decidedly 
the  reverse  of  this.  Miss  Clerke,  for  instance,  while  admitting  that 
“the  nuclei  of  comets  are  essentially  meteor  swarms,”  holds  that 
“all  the  constituent  particles  must  revolve  round  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  in  a common  period,  but  with  a velocity 
directly  proportional  to  distance  from  the  centre — that  is,  increasing 
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outward.  Hence  collisions  would  be  infrequent  and  of  slight  effect ; 
while  the  probability  of  their  occurrence  should  diminish  with  the 
comet’s  approach  to  the  sun,  which  by  its  unequal  attraction  would 
draw  the  revolving  particles  asunder  and  amplify  their  allowance  of 
space.  Internal  collisions  may  then  fairly  be  left  out  of  the  account 
in  considering  the  phenomena  of  comets.”  Bickerton’s  idea  that 
the  material  of  a comet’s  tail  does  not  belong  to  itself,  but  is  the 
dust  of  space  lit  up  in  some  way  like  motes  in  air  illuminated  by 
a searchlight,  will  interest  even  those  who  cannot  accept  it,  as  will 
also  his  suggestion  that  the  tail  of  a comet  being  electrical,  the 
curvature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  electrical  action  would  take  a 
sensible  time  to  travel  the  many  millions  of  miles  to  which  the  tail 
reaches. 

But  enough  of  such  petty  detail ! Let  us  accompany  our  author 
in  his  attempt  to  apply  the  theory  of  impact  to  explain  the  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  visible  universe.  The  stars  of  our  universe  are,  as 
is  well  known,  spread  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a gigantic  ring  called  the 
Milky  Way.  In  this  ring  are  also  nebulae,  temporary  stars,  twin 
suns,  triple  suns,  multiple  suns,  and  dark  suns.  Our  solar  system 
probably  lies  within  this  gigantic  wheel  of  a universe  somewhere  near 
its  centre.  Now,  Bickerton  thinks  that  this  great  universe,  which  is 
probably  only  one  amongst  many,  consisting  of  nebulae  and  suns  and 
systems  arranged  in  the  form  of  a gigantic  cloven  ring,  resulted  from 
a collision  between  two  pre-existing  universes.  It  was  the  centri- 
fugal motion  owing  to  the  collision  that,  in  his  view,  swung  this  great 
collection  of  suns  and  systems  into  the  form  of  an  irregular  ring  of 
double  spiral  character.  While  the  two  pre-existing  universes  were 
thus  closing  in  upon  each  other,  and  impacts  between  suns  and 
nebulas  were  occurring  with  ever-increasing  frequency,  the  centre  of 
coalescence  would  become  gaseous  and  its  average  temperature  would 
steadily  increase,  so  that  great  pressure  would  be  produced.  This 
pressure  would  tend  to  expand  the  gas,  and  it  would  be  able  to  find 
no  way  of  escape  excepting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  great 
whirling  mass.  Rushing  out,  then,  in  this  direction,  it  would  cover 
the  regions  at  the  poles  of  the  gigantic  ring  of  suns  with  wide  nebular 
caps.  Now  what  evidence  can  Professor  Bickerton  adduce  in  favour 
of  his  view  that  the  universe,  as  we  know  it,  resulted  from  a collision 
between  two  pre-existing  globular  cosmic  systems  ? Well,  he  points 
to  the  sprays  and  streams  of  stars,  and  to  the  community  of  proper 
motion  amongst  adjacent  stars,  as  natural  results  of  the  groups  of 
stars,  similarly  situated,  having  tended  to  take  a common  direction. 
He  suggests  that,  on  this  theory,  the  identity  of  matter  throughout 
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our  universe  as  revealed  by  the  spectroscope  would  be  explained. 
The  double  spiral  character  of  the  Milky  Way  he  considers  to  accord 
with  the  theory,  as  also  the  fact  that  temporary,  variable,  and  double 
stars,  planetary  nebulae,  and  star-clusters  are  situated  in  this  giant 
ring ; while  other  regular  nebulae  are  at  the  poles  of  the  ring.  In 
regard  to  variable  stars,  however,  he  would  have  done  well  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore  has  pointed  out,  it  is  only 
those  of  short  period  that  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Milky  Way,  the  long  period  ones  being  scattered  indifferently  over 
the  surface  of  the  heavens. 

There  are  still  to  be  accounted  for  the  nebulae  of  regular  shapes 
— masses  of  glowing  gas  in  the  form  of  spindles,  spirals,  rings,  &c., 
which  have  been  revealed  by  the  telescope  and  especially  with  the 
assistance  of  the  photographic  plate.  It  was  soon  clear  to  our  author 
that  an  impact  of  suns  either  bright  or  dark  would  not  account  for 
these  objects,  inasmuch  as  the  explosion  of  impact,  with  the  great 
outrush  of  expanding  gas,  would  blow  the  lovely  shapes  to  pieces. 
It  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  the  impact  of  other  nebulae  could 
produce  them.  This  surmise  would  require  that  these  lovely 
“ celestial  flowers  ” should  be  chiefly  near  the  poles  of  the  Milky  Way, 
where,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  nebulous  matter,  the  possibilities 
of  impact  are  greatest.  A partial  impact  of  two  nebulous  masses 
would  produce  spindles  and  spirals,  while  a complete  impact  would 
produce  the  annular  or  ring  nebulae.  The  outrush  of  gas  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  whirling  mass  would  account  for  the 
hollow  centre  of  the  ring,  as  well  as  for  the  gauze-like  material  that  is 
seen  in  a powerful  telescope  to  stretch  across  it. 

Such  is  Professor  Bickerton’s  account  of  the  wonders  of  our 
universe.  There  are  wonders  in  the  heavens,  however,  which  in  his 
view  do  not  belong  to  our  universe  at  all.  The  Magellanic  Clouds, 
for  instance,  he  regards  as  external  universes.  Mr.  H.  C.  Russell’s 
photographs  of  these  objects,  according  to  our  author,  show  gigantic 
spiral  structures,  with  stars,  star-clusters,  and  every  variety  of  object 
that  peoples  our  own  universe.  “ Is  it  possible,”  he  asks,  “ that  these 
are  two  systems  on  the  way  to  form,  by  mutual  coalescence,  a system 
of  a higher  order  ? ” 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  certainly  optimistic.  Our 
author  sees  no  need  to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  the  degradation  of 
energy  and  the  coming  universal  death.  True,  he  cannot  predict 
individual  immortality  for  any  particular  cosmic  body ; but  he  sees  no 
reason  why  the  cosmos  as  a whole  should  not  continue  renewing 
itself  for  ever  and  ever.  Owing  to  selective  molecular  escape,  the 
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light  gases  set  free  by  collision  will,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  be 
dissipated  into  space,  and  will  tend  to  collect  in  the  most  empty 
regions  ; for  the  further  a molecule  is  from  cosmic  matter  the  slower 
it  travels.  This  is  what  Bickerton  calls  “ the  aggregating  power  of 
high  potential.”  It  is  a tendency  the  reverse  of  gravitation.  Gravi- 
tation acts  upon  heavy  atoms,  high  potential  upon  light  ones. 
“The  field  of  the  one  is  where  matter  is  richly  distributed ; the  field 
of  the  other  where  it  is  rarest.”  Thus  it  is  that  the  light  gases  set 
free  by  “ selective  molecular  escape  ” become  “ cosmic  pioneers,” 
filling  the  parts  of  space  left  empty  by  shrinking  cosmic  systems. 
As  the  light  gases  accumulate  it  will  be  easier  for  the  heavier  gases 
to  get  there,  for  gravitation  will  gradually  come  into  play.  As  the 
gravitative  power  increases  the  temperature  of  this  portion  of  space 
will  rise.  Should  any  high-velocity  mass  plunge  through  these 
accumulated  gases,  it  may  be  heated  to  incandescence,  resulting  in 
oxygen  being  combined  with  such  elementary  substances  as  boron, 
lithium  and  sodium.  This  combination  would  give  rise  to  solid  or 
liquid  nuclei,  which,  condensing  into  dust,  would  eventually  aggregate 
into  dense  bodies.  These  masses  of  accumulated  gas  entrapping 
wandering  bodies  Bickerton  calls  cosmic  systems  of  the  first  order. 
These  primitive  systems  come  into  collision,  with  the  result  that 
“ selective  molecular  escape  ” sets  free  some  of  the  light  molecules, 
so  that  they  start  away  once  more  to  play  the  part  of  pioneers,  while 
the  dense  elements  aggregate  into  suns  and  systems,  i.e.  into 
universes  of  the  second  order.  Our  universe,  he  thinks,  is  the 
result  of  impact  between  two  systems  of  the  second  order ; hence  he 
calls  it  a system  of  the  third  order.  The  Magellanic  Clouds  he 
formerly  thought  to  be  systems  of  the  first  order ; but  since  ex- 
amining the  spiral  structure  shown  in  Mr.  Russell’s  photographs, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  a higher  order,  and  their  very 
condensed  character  would  favour  this  view. 

From  the  ever-rhythmic  processes,  then,  by  which  light  gases,  owing 
to  impact,  are  being  dissipated  into  space,  are  accumulating  in 
positions  of  “high  potential”  and  entrapping  other  wandering 
bodies.  Professor  Bickerton  concludes  that  the  cosmos,  as  a whole, 
may  have  an  immortal  existence.  “Worlds,  systems,  universes,  are 
evolved,  play  their  part,  disintegrate  and  disperse,  only  to  reappear 
in  new  and  complex  relationships.  The  mighty  cosmos  remains 
ever  rhythmic  in  its  glorious  energies.” 

Such  is  Professor  Bickerton’s  hypothesis.  In  stating  it  I have 
noted  some  points  at  which  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  views 
generally  accepted  by  astronomers.  With  regard  to  the  hypothesis 
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as  a whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  fascinating  though  it  is,  it  is 
built  largely  upon  pure  speculation.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
author’s,  account  of  the  later  and  more  complex  stages  of  the 
cosmical  processes.  It  is  true  that  he  constantly  refers  to  observed 
phenomena  which,  in  his  view,  demonstrate  the  theory ; but  one 
cannot  get  away  from  the  idea  that,  after  all,  there  is  a lack  of  that 
thorough -going  sifting  of  all  the  available  evidence  which  charac- 
terises the  work  of  many  of  our  ablest  astronomers.  The  fact  is. 
Professor  Bickerton  is  a better  advocate  than  a judge.  His  chief 
concern  appears  to  be  to  fasten  upon  every  point  that  will  appear  to 
tell  in  favour  of  his  theory.  Considered  simply  as  a literary  pro- 
duction, his  book  cannot  be  described  as  “not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing.”  The  flowery  language  often  strikes  one 
as  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  subject-matter.  There  is, 
moreover,  a large  amount  of  repetition,  while  the  pages  are  disfigured 
by  not  a few  printer’s  errors.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  has  two 
redeeming  features — it  is  very  interesting,  and  it  contains  a good  deal 
of  valuable  suggestion  which  may  yet  prove  of  great  service  to  other 
workers  in  the  same  field. 


JAMES  W.  COTTON. 
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SOME  GENERA  TIONS  OF  A 
LINCOLNSHIRE  FAMILY. 


IN  Lincolnshire  the  seductive  wolds,  inciting  the  traveller  to 
climb  their  small  eminences  only  presently  to  lead  him  gently 
down  again,  until  he  is  no  more  exalted  than  his  fellows,  presently 
leave  him  with  a last  smile  to  face  the  more  open  sternness  of  the 
Marsh.  At  the  point  where  he  would  pull  his  coat  about  him  and 
single  out  on  the  plain  the  particular  church  tower,  clump  of  trees, 
and  windmill  which  constituted  the  parish  of  his  destination  there  is 
built  the  ancient  town  of  Louth,  its  delicate  and  well-proportioned 
church  spire  keeping  alive  the  sense  of  beauty  among  the  stern  and 
practical  dwellers  in  the  Marsh. 

In  this  town  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
settled  a family  called  Bradley.  They  were,  to  begin  with,  merchants, 
first  simple  traders,  later  merchants  of  the  Staple,  and  dealers  doubt- 
less in  the  class  of  produce  which  in  the  Tudor  times  so  rapidly 
increased  in  value— wool  and  leather. 

They  never  attained  to  a position  among  the  first  of  the  land, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  their  matrimonial  alliances  they  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  content  merely  to  take  their  part  in  the 
civic  administration  of  the  quiet  market  town  of  the  county  which 
Henry  VIII.  rudely  called  “ one  of  the  most  brute  and  bestalie  of 
all  the  realm,”  and  George  III.  remembered  as  all  flats,  fogs,  and 
fens.  At  the  latter  remark  Lincolnshire  people  are  wont  to  smile, 
and  remark  that  the  acquaintance  of  George  III.  with  the  county  was 
only  that  of  a tourist,  and  that  in  his  later  days,  probably  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  remark,  his  mind  was  subject  to  occasional  aberration. 

John  Bradley,  however,  more  wealthy  than  his  father,  about  1550 
allied  himself  with  the  family  of  Fairfax,  at  this  time  rising  to  fame 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  at  the  sack  of  Rome 
under  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  in  1527,  and  whose  son  Edward,  loving 
better  his  books  and  meditations,  preferred  a literary  life,  and  wrote 
in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  tried  to  probe  the  mysteries 
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of  witchcraft,  and  translated  “ Gerusalemme  Liberata.”  John  Bradley’s 
wife’s  uncle  Sir  Ralph  Fairfax  (“Sir”  being  the  mark  of  his  uni- 
versity degree  and  not  of  his  knighthood)  was  the  last  Prior  of 
South  Kyme  in  Lincolnshire,  and  on  July  6,  1539,  surrendered  it  to 
the  Commissioners  of  King  Henry  VIII.  just  three  years  after  the 
protest  against  despoliation  represented  by  the  “ Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.”  John  Bradley  by  this  lady  had  two  sons,  Thomas,  a 
merchant,  and  John,  a doctor,  and  two  daughters,  who  both  married 
remarkable  men.  Ann,  the  elder,  became  the  wife  of  Matthew 
Sutcliffe,  and  Elizabeth,  the  younger,  married  Degory  Nicholls, 
sometime  Master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

It  would  surely  be  difficult  to  find  two  sisters  married  to  two 
such  clever,  contentious,  and  in  some  respects  disorderly  divines. 
Matthew  Sutcliffe  was  originally  of  a Dutch  family,  who  settled  in 
Lancashire.  He  was  born  about  1550,  so  his  memory  may  almost 
have  reached  back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  he  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  learning  and  energy  on  the  Protestant  side  in 
the  fierce  controversies  that  were  then  raging. 

Bellarmine  and  Parsons,  two  powerful  Romanist  controversial 
writers,  and  Cartwright,  the  Presbyterian,  were  the  subject  of  his 
fiercest  attacks,  and  the  title-pages  of  his  works  are  not  less  remark- 
able for  their  warmth  of  expression  than  for  the  directness  of  their 
onslaught.  Some  titles  occupy  the  whole  page  ; others  are  more 
concise,  though  not  less  pointed.  It  takes  little  examination  to 
understand  that  a work  of  his  called  “ Turco-papismo  ” is  an  answer 
to  one  by  two  Romanist  writers  called  “ Calvino-Turcismus,”  and 
that  as  the  one  compares  Calvinism  with  Mahometanism,  so  the 
reply  employs  the  “ tu  quoque  ” argument,  and  points  to  the  re- 
semblance between  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  Sutcliffe’s  writings  were  numerous  and  chiefly  controver- 
sial. One,  however,  was  on  the  “ Laws  of  Arms.” 

In  the  controversial  works  not  only  the  weapons  of  fair  argument 
are  freely  used,  but  ridicule,  criticism,  and  even  invective  and 
personal  defamation  of  character  are  turned  to  damage  the  adversary’s 
position.  Kellison,  the  inventor  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Nag’s 
Head  ” fable  about  Archbishop  Parker’s  consecration,  is  called 
a “ copper  kettle  masse-priest,”  and  an  insinuation  is  made 
as  to  his  early  vocation  as  butler  to  Lord  Vaux  that  “ he  hath 
better  grace  in  drawing  of  Spanish  wine  than  in  talking  of 
religion,”  and  there  is  much  else  in  this  vein.  But  whether  his 
methods  of  controversy  were  better  or  worse  than  other  disputants 
of  his  time,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  extent  of  his  learning.  In 
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his  “ Survey  of  Poperie  ” he  quotes  considerably  over  two  hundred 
writers,  giving  in  most  cases  the  actual  passages,  and  generally  the 
reference.  And  he  had  reason  to  be  exact  in  such  matters,  for  only 
three  or  four  years  before,  Phiilippe  de  Mornay,  a Huguenot,  had 
been  tried  before  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  for  corrupting  and  falsifying 
five  hundred  authors  in  a book  he  had  written ; and  Sutcliffe,  under 
the  initials  O.  E.,  had  written  a “ Challenge  ” to  support  Mornay,  so 
it  would  have  been  fatal  to  give  wrong  references  in  a book  written  so 
soon  afterwards.  But  there  is  also  evidence  that  Sutcliffe  was  well 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  works  he  quotes,  for  he  criticises  the 
different  editions  of  Turrecremata’s  works,  and  shows  considerable 
familiarity  with  many  other  writers. 

Sutcliffe  was  also  in  his  later  days,  when  Dean  of  Exeter,  occupied 
with  commercial  schemes  in  New  England.  He  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Captain  John  Smith,  and  may  have  heard  from 
him  of  his  wonderful  escape  from  the  Club  of  Powhatan,  and  may 
even  have  seen,  too,  that  famous  Indian  beauty,  the  rescuer 
Pocahontas. 

But  his  zeal  for  the  theological  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  founded  a 
“ College  of  Controversy  ” or  “ Polemical  College  ” at  Chelsea  at 
his  own  charge,  which  was  intended  to  be  a “ Spirituall  Garrison 
occupied  by  distinguished  divines,  “ with  a magazine  of  all  Books  ” 
useful  for  attack  and  defence. 

We  need  not  follow  out  the  fortunes  of  this  establishment,  which 
was  known  as  “ King  James’s  College  of  Chelsea,”  but  is  now  the 
“Royal  Military  Hospital.”  In  its  first  form  it  did  not  survive  a 
generation,  but  it  was  a remarkable  institution  founded  by  a 
remarkable  man. 

Degory  Nicholls,  the  husband  of  John  Bradley’s  other  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  not  less  original  and  equally  contentious,  if  not 
possessed  of  so  much  ability.  About  1570  the  heads  of  colleges 
exhibited  articles  against  him  and  others  “who  doe  goe  verye 
disorderlie  in  Camberdge,  waring  for  the  most  part  their  hates,  and 
continually  very  unseemly  ruffles  at  their  handes,  and  greate 
galligaskins  ^ and  barreld  hooese  stuffed  with  horse-tayles,  with 
skabilonious  and  knit  netherstockes  too  fine  for  schollers.”  In  1577 
he  was  made  Master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  with 
others  held  a conference  in  the  Bishop  of  Ely’s  Palace  at  Wisbeach 
to  try  and  induce  John  Feckenham,  who  had  been  abbot  of  the 
revived  Abbey  of  Westminster  under  Queen  Mary  and  had  since 
' Wide  loose  trowsers,  called  also  gally-breeches  1570,  cf.  Halliwell. 
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been  deprived,  to  acknowledge  the  Queen’s  supremacy.  At  the  close 
of  1578  a dispute  arose  in  the  college  between  him  and  some  of  his 
Welsh  undergraduates,  who  were,  in  consequence,  expelled.  They 
retaliated  in  a manner  not  uncommon  with  undergraduates  by 
bringing  contemptible  charges  against  him — i.e.  that  he  had  an 
enmity  for  all  Welshmen,  that  his  kine  were  milked  at  the  college 
hall  door,  and  that  his  wife  was  such  a scold  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the 
college.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  three  livings  successively  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and,  having  resigned  the  mastership  of 
Magdalene  College,  ended  his  life  as  rector  of  Lanreath  in  Cornwall, 
and  canon  residentiary  of  Exeter,  which  latter  preferment  he  probably 
owed  to  the  instance  of  his  brother-in-law  the  Dean. 

John  Bradley,  the  son  and  successor  of  Thomas,  after  becoming  an 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  in  1595  a member  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  went  out  as  a sergeant-at-arms  in  the  famous  expedition 
into  the  Low  Countries  which  was  led  by  Sir  John  Norris,  in  which  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  lost  his  life.  Bradley  served  under  Sir  Francis  Vere 
as  a captain  of  pikemen.  He  was,  then,  possibly  at  the  sieges  of  the 
fort  before  Minequen,  and  saw  hard  fighting  at  Gittranbark  and 
Groningen,  but  no  facts  are  told  us  of  his  actual  deeds.  If  they  had 
not  been  brave  it  is  not  likely  that  his  part  in  the  expedition  would 
have  been  recorded  at  all  by  his  descendants.  He  lived  to  retire  to 
his  native  town  of  Louth,  inherit  his  uncle  Sir  Peter  Chapman’s 
fortune,  see  forty-three  descendants  gathered  round  him,  and  if  even 
a portion  of  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  may  be  trusted,  die,  after  an 
exemplary  life,  covered  with  the  esteem  and  honour  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  at  a ripe  old  age.  His  son  George  succeeded  him,  who 
married  twice;  first,  a daughter  of  Sir  John  Read,  of  Wrangle,  some 
time  High  Sheriff  of  his  county,  a member  of  an  old-established  firm 
of  wool  merchants,  and  a granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Garrard,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  His  second  wife  was  a member  of  the  family 
of  Ayscough,  who  numbered  among  them  the  Bishop  Ayscough,  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  murdered  in  Wiltshire  in  a local  rebellion  at  the 
time  of  Jack  Cade,  and  who  also  was  a great  great  niece  of  the 
celebrated  Ann  Askew  (for  the  spelling  is  of  no  account),  one  of  the 
Protestant  martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  under  the  Six 
Articles  Act,  and,  if  the  Beefeaters  are  to  be  believed,  the  last 
person  racked  in  the  Tower.  Anne  Bradley,  sister  of  John,  the 
captain  of  pikemen,  married  Francis  Lockton,  of  Swineshead,  son 
of  Sir  John  Lockton,  of  the  same  place,  and  a member  of  a notable 
Royalist  family.  Readers  of  Shakespeare  will  remember  that  this 
Abbey  was  the  scene  of  the  last  part  of  “King  John,”  and  also  that 
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it  is  where  that  king  was  taken  with  fever  on  his  way  from  Lynn  to 
Newark.  Tradition,  in  fact,  says  that  the  king  was  poisoned  by  a 
monk  of  that  house  because  he  had  threatened  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread  all  over  England.  After  the  Dissolution  Sir  John  Lockton,  in 
1607,  built  a large  farmhouse  on  the  site  and  with  some  of  the 
materials  of  the  Abbey.  In  later  years  the  Locktons  found  the  farm- 
house too  large  for  their  requirements,  or  perhaps  their  means  too  small 
to  provide  other  houses,  for  it  was  more  than  once  divided  up  for  the 
use  of  two  members  of  the  family.  The  rooms  in  the  Dairy  Court 
and  certain  others  attached  to  them  were  at  one  time  inhabited  by 
the  mother,  Mrs.  Anne  Lockton,  and  the  remainder  of  the  rooms 
were  occupied  by  her  son  John,  brother  of  Francis,  and  so  it 
descended  more  than  once  to  other  generations.  The  present  build- 
ing is  now  an  unpretentious  looking  farmhouse  enough.  Jane, 
another  daughter  of  Captain  John  Bradley,  the  pikeman,  married 
a son  of  a noted  Lincolnshire  man.  Sir  Charles  Bolles,  of 
Thorpe  Hall,  near  Louth,  who  raised  a regiment,  collected  ship 
money,  and  fought  for  Charles  I.,  and  was  much  concerned  in  the 
disturbances  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  On  one  occasion,  in  a 
skirmish  near  his  house  with  a detachment  of  the  Parliamentarian 
army,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  concealing  himself 
under  the  bridge  near  Louth  Gaol,  while  the  enemies  galloped  over 
it  in  pursuit  of  him.  Nor  was  he  a less  estimable  person  in  time  of 
peace,  for  in  1633,  when  the  plague  was  rife  in  Louth,  he  visited  the 
town  every  morning  accompanied  by  his  servant,  taking  with  him 
medicines  which  he  left  in  person  at  the  house  of  those  who  were 
stricken,  and  in  this  way  helped  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  disease 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  were  not  unmindful  of  his  services,  for  in  the 
town  accounts  an  entry  appears  in  1639  of  ^s.  4^.  paid  for  tobacco 
and  pipes  “ when  y®  Coronell  & Captaines  were  at  Thorpe  Hall,” 
and  again  in  1647  gs.  was  expended  in  his  entertainment,  a sum 
which  in  those  days  might  do  much  towards  a merry-making. 
His  portrait  by  Zucchero  represents  him  with  a high  forehead, 
aquiline  nose,  and  short  square  beard.  He  has  his  hand  on  a sword, 
and  a chain,  possibly  a gift  of  honour,  round  his  neck. 

Sir  Charles  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Bolles,  the  builder  in  1548 
of  a picturesque,  substantial  house  known  as  Thorpe  Hall,  close  to 
Louth.  Sir  John  was  celebrated  for  being  the  subject  of  the  ballad 
of  the  “Green  Lady.”  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  in  1596,  and  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Kinsale.  The  well- 
known  tradition  is  that  among  the  captives  at  Cadiz  was  a lady  of 
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great  beauty,  high  rank,  and  immense  wealth,  who  fell  to  the  peculiar 
charge  of  Sir  John.  The  natural  consequence  followed.  Of  him 
she  became  greatly  enamoured,  and  proposed  to  accompany  him  to 
England.  Sir  John  was,  however,  faithful  to  his  matrimonial  vows 
and  declined  to  take  her,  upon  which,  on  his  departure,  she  retired 
to  a convent,  and  sent  over  to  her  unknown  rival  in  England 
jewels,  tapestry,  and  other  ornaments  of  value.  Some  of  these 
articles  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John’s  various  descendants. 
Her  portrait,  drawn  in  green,  used  to  hang  in  Thorpe  Hall,  but  has 
now  disappeared. 

In  Percy’s  “ Relics  of  English  Poetry  ” is  a ballad  composed  on 
this  event,  beginning  : — 

Will  you  hear  a Spanish  lady, 

How  she  wooed  an  Englishman, 

Garments  gay  and  rich  as  may  be. 

Decked  with  jewels  she  had  on. 

Of  a comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she, 

And  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 

Shenstone  also  composed  a poem  on  much  the  same  events  called 
“ Love  and  Honour,”  which  is  said  to  refer  to  the  story  of  Sir  John 
Bolles. 

The  Bradley  family,  whose  fortunes  we  have  followed,  soon  after 
this  became  extinct.  Jane  Bradley  survived  her  husband,  the  “ pike- 
man,”  her  son  and  grandson,  and  nearly  all  the  forty-three  children 
and  grandchildren  whom  her  husband  had  lived  to  see.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three  in  a house  at  Louth,  and  left  a bequest 
which  is  still  applied  for  the  salary  of  the  parish  clerk.  None  of 
her  descendants  bearing  the  name  survived.  The  family  was  like 
many  thousands  of  its  kind  which  held  a certain  position  in  its  time, 
and,  though  never  rising  to  great  eminence,  was  for  eight  generations 
concerned  in  an  unostentatious  way  with  every  extended  religious 
and  political  movement  of  the  period.  Every  county  can  find 
hundreds  of  such  families,  every  town  perhaps  one  or  two.  They 
sustain  the  level  of  English  character,  if  no  more,  and  have  been 
fruitful  stores  from  whence  the  country  has  produced  some  of  its 
greatest  men— divines,  generals,  peers,  and  statesmen— and  if  no 
member  of  the  Bradley  family  made  any  great  mark  on  his  genera- 
tion, still  the  family  as  a whole  are  sufficiently  great,  and  sufficiently 
interesting  to  have  their  existence  chronicled  for  posterity. 


J.  K.  FLOYER. 
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THE  FUERO  JUZGO, 

The  Fuero  Juzgo  or  Forum  Judicum  was  the  law  which  governed 
the  Christians  of  Leon  and  Castile  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  until  its  partial  supersession  by  the  Skte  Partidas  in 
the  day  of  Alphonso  the  Wise.  This  code  was  revised  by  San 
Fernando  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth,  and  formed  part  of  the 
supplementary  law  of  Spain  until  quite  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.*  Egica,  who  in  687  succeeded  Erwig  as  king  of  the 
Spanish  Wisigoths,  bade  the  sixteenth  Council  of  Toledo  make 
a complete  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Wisigoths,  and  this  collec- 
tion was  the  Fuero  Juzgo.  Of  it  Guizot  says  ^ that  it  is  more  far- 
seeing,  more  complete,  as  well  as  wiser  and  juster  than  any  other 
barbarian  code.  Cujas,  likewise,  in  his  treatise  on  Fiefs  ^ bears 
witness  to  its  value,  though  Montesquieu,'*  Mably,  and  Robertson 
are  of  a totally  opposite  opinion.  The  object  of  this  study  is  to 
show,  after  a brief  glance  at  its  sources,  that  the  former  is  the  true 
view,  as  might  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  long  survival. 
For  if  so,  it  thus  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  great  principle, 
the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  so  named  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
upheld  by  Mr.  Darwin  under  the  term  Natural  Selection,®  which 
holds  the  field  in  social  as  well  as  in  natural  science. 

Just  as  Justinian’s  law  inspired  the  compilers  of  the  Siete  Partidas, 
along  with  the  desire  to  maintain  royal  authority  at  the  expense  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  nobles,  so  Wisigothic  legislation  was  the 
basis  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  and  its  object  to  uphold  ecclesiastical 
influence  at  all  hazards.  The  way  this  was  brought  about  will  be 

* The  Council  of  Castile  in  1788  enacted  that  where  the  Fuero  Juzgo  and  Las 
Siete  Partidas  differed  the  former  were  to  be  preferred. 

* Histoire  des  Origines  du  Gouvernement  reprisentatif^  i.  366  ; cf. 
VEnsayo  Hist.  crit.  sobre  la  ancian  legislacion,  36  ; and  Ferrand,  Lettres  sur 
r esprit  de  VHistoire^  Lettre  28. 

* Ot>.  de  Feudisy  ii.  Ii. 

* He  calls  the  laws  of  the  Wisigoths  “pueriles,  gauches  et  idiotes,”  des 

loisy  lib.  XXX.  cap.  29. 

* Origin  of  Species y ed.  1897,  p.  45* 
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seen  later  on.  Between  466  and  484  King  Euric  had  reduced  to 
writing  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Goths,  and  before  507  Alaric  II. 
published  in  the  Breviarium  Aniani^  such  laws  of  Roman  origin 
as  were  to  apply  to  his  Roman  subjects.  About  fifty  years  later 
Chindasuinthe  revised  King  Euric’s  laws,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventh  century  Recesuinthe,  after  permitting  Goths  and  Romans 
to  intermarry,  assimilated  the  laws  under  which  his  subjects  of  these 
two  nationalities  lived.  The  form  his  legislation  took  was  the 
Fuero  Juzgo. 

This  code  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  containing  in  all  about 
fifty-four  titles  and  573  laws.  These  are  of  three  sorts,  some  224 
a7itiqua  or  noviter  emendata  taken  from  the  Breviarium  Aniani 
109  without  any  rubric,  and  241  ear-marked  with  the  name  of  the 
king  by  whom  they  were  promulgated.  Although  the  rubrics  and 
text  in  the  various  manuscripts  differ,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  splendid 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Fuero  (1815),  we  find  from  a palimpsest 
(published  in  facsimile  by  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
1896)  of  the  Laws  of  the  Wisigoths,  that  most  of  its  fifty- two  chapters, 
thirty-five  alone  of  which  are  clearly  decipherable,  seem  to  be  re- 
produced in  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  and  to  be  marked  therein  antiqua. 
Obviously  it  is  with  these  that  the  historian  is  mainly  concerned,  as 
from  the  uncial  character  of  the  writing  this  manuscript  cannot  be 
of  later  date  than  about  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  the  long  survival  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo 
was,  the  fact  of  its  being  a code  that  affected  alike  the  conquering 
Goths  and  the  conquered  Spanish  Romans.  Here  we  have  an  early 
instance  of  a territorial  as  opposed  to  a personal  law.^  It  professed 
to  govern  Spain,  not  any  particular  people  in  Spain,  and  in  this 
respect  differed  in  its  essence  from  Frank  or  Lombard  legislation. 
Guizot  distinguishes  four  kinds  or  sources  of  law  in  the  Fuero  Juzgo  : — 
{a)  Laws  made  by  the  kings  themselves  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  their  Privy  Council.^ 

{b)  Laws  made  by  National  Councils  at  Toledo  and  elsewhere, 
at  which  the  influence  of  the  bishops,  as  being  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nobles,  was  predominant.  Nobles  assisted,  but  in 
fewer  numbers  ; while  the  people  were  there  merely  “ to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  praise  God.”^ 

(c)  The  third  source  of  origin  was  afforded  by  the  several 

* Brissaud,  Manuel  (THistoire  du  Droit  fran^ais^  p.  70* 

2 Maine,  Ancient  Law,  I2th  ed.  p.  108;  Viollet,  Droit  civil  fran^ais 

(i893)»  P- 

2 Officium  Palatinum,  Guizot,  op.  cit.  p.  351. 

« H.  E.  Watts,  Spain,  p.  152. 
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collections  of  laws  respectively  made  by  Euric,  Leovigild,  Reccared, 
Chindasuinthe,‘  and  other  previous  Gothic  monarchs,  all  more  or 
less  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 

. {d)  Laws  wholly  Roman. 

Out  of  these  was  formed  and  written  in  Latin  the  Fuero  Juzgo, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  writing  before  the  date  of  Recesuinthe’s 
law,  in  which  there  is  reference  made  to  such  copy,^  and  secondly,  by 
San  Fernando  (1217-1252),  before  its  authority  got  impaired  through 
the  action  of  his  successor,  Alphonso  the  Wise,  in  promulgating  las 
Siete  Partidas. 

At  the  date  when  the  Fuero  Juzgo  came  into  force,  the  ruin  of  the 
Curtales3ind  the  decadence  of  municipal  magistrates  had  so  strengthened 
the  imperial  power  that  a Defensor^  usually  the  bishop,  arose  in  each 
cite.  He  was  elected  theoretically  by  the  curiaks  and  inhabitants, 
but  really  by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  who  alone  at  that  period  pos- 
sessed energy  and  credit.  In  this  way  the  Church  acquired  soon 
after  the  Wisigothic  conquest  the  chief  power  in  the  towns  of  Spain, 
since  the  middle  classes  there  had  lost  all  influence,  and  the  curiaks 
or  wealthier  citizens  became  altogether  overshadowed  by  it  even  as 
long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  bishop  became  in 
effect  the  Maire  of  each  place,  and  it  was  the  clergy  who  safeguarded 
Roman  laws  and  customs.  This  strong  position  of  ecclesiastics 
accounts  for  the  form  the  Fuero  Juzgo  took,  namely,  that  of  a 
work  of  clerical  philosophy,  setting  forth  the  doctrine  that  human 
law  is  binding  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  copy  of  and  fully  purposed 
to  execute  God’s  law,  and  not  as  being  the  expressed  will  of  the 
governing  classes  through  the  legislature.**  It  says  that  “ Our  fathers 
were  right  in  affirming,®  ‘ Rex  eris  si  recta  facis,  si  autem  non  facis 
non  eris.’  ” From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Guizot’s  statement  that 
the  Councils  of  Toledo  made  both  kings  and  laws  is,  broadly  speaking, 
correct,  and  that  we  may  perhaps  take  it  that  the  proportion  of 
clerics  and  laymen  thereat  averaged  about  sixty-three  and  sixteen  ® 
respectively.  The  Church  objected  at  this  date  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Right,  holding  the  monarchy  to  be  elective.  Laws 
according  to  it  were  good  so  far  only  as  they  reflected  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  were  not  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  entrusted  to  a delegate  or  delegates  to  carry  out. 

* Brissaud,  op.  cit.  p.  80  ; Viollet,  Droit  civil  frangais^  p..  116. 

’ F.J.  ii.  I.  9.  * Ibid.  ii.  i.  25.  * Ibid.  i.  2.  2,  “ Quid  sit  lex.” 

» Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  Canon  i (a.d.  633),  quoted  in  F.J.  (ed. 
1815),  p.  (i).  Cf.  Con.  Tol.  vii. 

• This  we  learn  from  an  analysis  of  the  signatories  to  the  canons  of  the  eighth 
Council  of  Toledo  under  Recesuinthe,  who  died  in  672. 
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The  clerics  controlled  the  Sovereign  ^ by  fear  of  excommunication 
and  usurpation  was  intended  to  be  similarly  kept  in  check.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  usurpation  became  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  probably  owing  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  Officium 
Palatinum^  or  official  aristocracy,^  introduced  in  imitation  of  Rome. 
In  this  institution  the  Wisigoths  differed  essentially  from  other 
barbarians,  who  maintained  the  German  Leudes  and  Antrustions^ 
and  did  not  assimilate  the  Roman  Officium  Palaiii^  which  was  more 
far  reaching,  embracing  as  it  did  not  only  Comites  bat  Magistri^  and 
those  who  had  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Consistorium  Principis,  The 
Spanish  Wisigoths  had  previously  to  their  occupation  of  Spain  dwelt 
long  in  Southern  Gaul,  and  it  was  then  in  especial  that  they  imbibed 
Roman  ideas. 

Naturally,  as  the  power  of  appointing  the  Officium  lay  with  the 
Monarch,  his  power  side  by  side  with  its  own  likewise  grew  in  time 
more  exalted,  and  made  headway  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy.  Never- 
theless, this  latter  class  seem  to  have  ever  retained  great  influence, 
not  only  from  their  general  authority  to  excommunicate,  but  also 
owing  to  the  particular  power  they  retained®  of  revising  judges’ 
decisions  when  apparently  unjust.  The  importance  of  this  latter 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  if  we  remember  that  the  judicial  body  was 
invested  with  military,  judicial,  and  also  administrative  powers,  which  ^ 
at  that  period  had  not  been  separated.  There  was  no  equality  of 
persons  before  the  law,  the  division  being  into  free  men  and  slaves, 
each  of  whom  had  separate  rights,  llie  Monarch  nominated 
magistrates,®  the  only  check  upon  him  being  the  bishops,  for  the 
power  of  the  towns,  even  through  their  principaleSy  was  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Gothic  supremacy  quite  unimportant.  All  this  goes 
to  show  that,  as  M.  de  Rozite  puts  it,®  “ In  the  Fuero  Juzgo  one 
sees  at  every  page  the  triumph  of  Roman  civilisation,  and  that  of 
the  clergy  over  Germanic  institutions.” 

In  connection  with  these  observations  upon  the  public  law  of  the 
Fuero,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  those  portions  which  treat 
of  this  branch  in  detail  are  the  Primus  titulus,  “De  electione 
principum  et  de  communione  eorum  qualiter  juste  judicent  vel  de 
ultore  nequiter  judicantium,”  Liber  i.  “ De  legislatore  et  de  lege,” 
Lib.  ii.  tit.  i,  “ De  judicibus  et  judicatis,”  and  Lib.  xii.  tit.  i,  “ De 

‘ F.J.  ii.  I.  27,  *‘De  data  episcopis  potestate.” 

3 A.  Thierry,  Rev.  de  Leg.  xvii.  p.  736  ; Sempere,  Hist,  del  Derecho,  p.  76. 

* F.J.  ii.  I.  28,  “De  data  episcopis  potestate.” 

* Maine,  Popular  Government^  5th  ed.  p.  219. 

‘ Council  of  Leon  (1020),  Canon  18. 

« Formules  Wisigothiques  Inidites^  Introd.  p.  i. 
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temperando  judicio  et  removenda  pressura.”  ^ Those  who  desire  to 
see  a full  account  of  the  various  editions  of  this  Fuero,  for  between 
them  there  is  often  great  variance,  are  referred  to  “ Historia  de  la 
Legislacion”  of  Marichalar  y Manrique,^  which  is  the  locus  classicus 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 


THE  CIVIL  LAW  OF  THE  FUERO. 

Among  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Civil  Law  of  this  Fuero, 
the  arrangement  of  which  testifies  to  the  primitive  importance  of 
procedure,  are  the  following.  The  Fuero  Juzgo  alone  is  to  have 
authority,  and  only  such  causes  as  are  permitted  by  it  must  be  heard 
by  judges,  while  affairs  of  princes  come  before  those  of  the  people. 
As  regards  procedure,  the  Tiumfadus  appears  to  be  the  ordinary 
judge,  and  the  Saio  the  executive  officer.  Anyone  taking  upon  him- 
self to  act  as  judge  when  not  duly  authorised,  is  punishable  with  a 
beating  of  one  hundred  strokes.  Penalties  are  imposed  not  only 
upon  unjust  but  also  upon  incompetent  judges,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  witnesses  and  parties  not  appearing  when  summoned. 
Judges  are  first  to  interrogate  witnesses,  and  especially  to  call  for 
any  writings  that  may  appertain  to  the  cause  before  them,  and  not 
rashly  to  permit  the  parties  themselves  to  make  oath,  except  as 
a last  resort.  Indeed,  the  law  of  evidence  is  lucidly  treated,  while 
mandates  and  even  powers  of  attorney  are  not  overlooked.  Those 
who  disobey  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  if  able,  pay  three  pounds  of 
gold  to  the  fisc  therefor,  and  other  men  receive  one  hundred  strokes. 
But  force  majeure  is  here  sufficient  excuse.  As  is  the  case  in  all  old 
Codes,®  the  proportion  of  space  here  given  to  civil  as  opposed  to 
criminal  and  public  law  is  small,  and  reaches  certainly  to  not  more 
than  a third  of  the  whole  Fuero.  Marriage  has  allotted  to  it 
most  of  one  of  the  twelve  books  of  this  Code,  the  remainder  being 
devoted  to  the  punishments  due  to  those  who  violate  the  laws  thereby 
enacted  “ De  ordine  conjugal!.”  No  one  is  to  marry  without  a dot. 
Romans  and  Goths  may  intermarry.  The  woman  to  be  married  is 
not  to  be  older  than  the  man,  and  if  free  herself  must  not  become 
the  wife  of  an  unfree  hian.  Divorce,  except  for  adultery,  is  pro- 
hibited, as  is  also  marriage  between  freed  slaves  and  their  masters’ 
relations.  Betrothal  is  almost  as  inviolable  as  marriage,  and  a fiancee 

^ The  prominence  given  in  early  codes,  as  in  this,  to  Courts  of  Justice  and 
their  officers  is  explained  by  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  Early  Institutions ^ chap.  xi. 
pp.  381  et  seq. 

* Vol.  i.  pp.  461  et  seq. 


• Maine  Ancient  Law,  12th  ed.  p.  369. 
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discovered  Ui  flagrante  delicto  with  another  man  may  be  slain  with 
impunity,  just  as  the  erring  wife. 

Here  we  have  a very  different  state  of  things  from  that  at  Rome, 
where  divorces  were  easily  obtained,  and  betrothals  could  be  undone 
by  forfeiture  of  arrhae^  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  its  origin 
is  to  be  found  in  Germanic  customs.^  By  the  same  authority  we 
are  informed  Dotem  non  uxor  marito  sed  uxori  maritus  offertl^  and 
therefore  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  the  Morgengabe  is  herein 
enjoined  to  be  demanded  by  the  bride’s  father  from  the  husband. 
As  does  the  For  of  Bearn  sub  voce  Tournedot,  so  does  this  Fuero 
command  the  return  of  the  wife’s  portion  to  her  family,  as  well  as  of 
the  Morgengabe^  on  her  death,  while  after-acquired  property  also  in 
certain  cases  ^ is  ordered  to  be  divided  between  husband  and  wife,  in 
proportion  to  their  several  shares  in  the  family  property.  Moreover, 
concubinage  is  recognised,  and  provision  made  against  tampering 
with  the  concubines  of  relatives.  Speaking  generally,  the  position 
of  the  family  was  distinctly  more  secure  under  this  Fuero  than 
among  Romans  or  Germans.  The  patria  potestas  was  less  far- 
reaching,  and  the  position  of  women  better,  extending  even  to 
their  having  the  guardianship  of  children  upon  the  death  of  the 
father.  The  mundium  did  not,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Wisigoths, 
place  women  at  a disadvantage,  while  children  of  fourteen  could 
make  a will.  This,  as  likewise  the  comparatively  happy  condition 
of  slaves,  was  due  to  the  humanising  influence  of  the  Church,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  freedmen  could  not  marry  into  the  family  of  their 
late  masters,  and  their  oaths  had  no  avail  against  those  of  men  who 
were  freeborn. 

An  entire  book,  the  Fourth,  is  also  devoted  to  Origo  naturalise 
or  The  Family  Relationship  and  Succession  to  Property,  and  here 
females  share  fairly  with  males.  In  addition  to  these  matters,  wards, 
exposed  children,  and  wills  make  up  together  the  subject  of  this 
book.  The  title  of  another  is  “ De  transactionibus.”  It  deals  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  gifts,  sales  and  exchanges,  loans  and  debts, 
while  the  last  book  but  one  is  about  doctors  and  their  patients, 
burial-places,  and— curiously  enough  in  this  connection — also  with 
maritime  commerce.  Although  prescription  is  not  overlooked, 
contracts  as  in  all  societies  but  that  of  Rome  here  find  but  little 
notice,  for  the  moral  notions  on  which  they  depend  were  immature 
in  Spain  at  the  date  of  this  Fuero. Torts  likewise  are  so  mixed  up 

' Germania^  sect.  19.  * Ibid.  sect.  18.  ’ F.J.  iv.  2.  16. 

♦ Maine,  Ancient  Law ^ 12th  ed.  p.  369.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Church 
on  Contract  Law,  see  Maine,  Early  Institutions ^ 6th  ed.  pp.  56,  104. 
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with  delicts  and  indeed  with  crimes,  that  they  cannot  well  be  dealt 
with  separately  from  Criminal  Law,  of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
take  a superficial  survey. 


CRIMINAL  LAW, 

In  all  ancient  codes,  criminal  law  bulks  larger  far  than  either 
public  or  civil  law.  In  both  the  latter  there  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
many  lacunae,  which  bit  by  bit  got  provided  for  by  custom  or  had 
to  be  filled  up  from  Roman  Law.  The  criminal  law,  too,  included 
that  of  torts  or  wrongs,  for  which,  if  no  money  compensation  was 
forthcoming,  the  delinquent  had  to  suffer  a prescribed  number  of 
strokes.  Only  offences  which  menaced  the  existence  of  the  State’ 
or  Church  were  unable  to  be  compounded  for,  as  crimes  against 
individuals  were  always  capable  of  compromise  by  payment.*  Not 
only  is  la  defense  sociale  a modern  doctrine^  unknown  to  early  legisla- 
tion, but  there  were  in  early  days  no  prisons  in  which  to  confine 
malefactors  however  dangerous,  who  could,  in  consequence,  only 
be  exiled,  killed,  or  beaten.  The  necessities  of  the  fisc  and  the 
greed  of  the  injured  family  demanded  money  compensation  rather 
than  corporal  punishment  whenever  the  former  was  forthcoming, 
and  so  it  came  about  that  in  all  Barbarian  legislation  Wehrgeld  was 
the  remedy  prescribed  even  in  murder  cases.  This  particular  code 
if  cruel  was  just,  in  that  it  recognised  different  classes  of  homicide, 
as  well  as  manslaughter  by  misadventure.^  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
burning,  torture,  and  great  cruelty  to  Jews  were  by  it  expressly 
enjoined.  Like  the  Salic  Law,  it  did  not  encourage  perjury  by 
permitting  the  accused  to  clear  himself  by  his  own  oath  and  that  of 
many  witnesses  (comfurgallo),  probably  because  the  Ecclesiastics 
who  framed  it  objected  to  the  judicial  combat  which  necessarily 
followed  as  a consequence  upon  such  a mode  of  defence,  and  also 
by  reason  of  the  rank  perjury  which  so  often  ensued  therefrom. 

To  take  instances  of  crimes  and  punishments.  Adultery,  rape, 
and  public  prostitution  are  alike  held  to  be  crimes,  and  punishable 
with  fines  and  strokes,  and  sometimes  by  their  perpetrators  being 
handed  over  to  the  offended  parties.  The  idea  of  private  vengeance 
thereby  recognised  again  appears,  in  the  immunity  from  punishment 
enacted  in  favour  of  those  who  slay  the  sexual  offender  in  the  act. 

^ These  could  only  be  pardoned  by  the  Monarch,  with  the  consent  of  both 
clergy  and  Ofhcium  Palatii.  Ff.  vi.  i.  6. 

® Cf.  Tacitus,  Germania^  sect.  12. 

’ Introduced  by  Beccaria,  a.d.  1770.  * F.J.  vi.  5.  1-4 
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Other  sexual  offences,  with  which  is  joined  apostasy,  are  held  to  be 
crimes,  as  for  example  tampering  with  the  concubine  of  a father  or 
brother,  the  penalty  for  which  is  slavery  and  exile.  A whole  book 
is  devoted  to  thefts  and  cheating,  the  penalty  for  which  in  the  case 
of  public  money  is  to  restore  the  value  of  the  object  wrongfully 
taken  nine  times  over,  and  in  private  cases  compensation  and  beating 
with  a fixed  number  of  strokes.  Another  book  is  entitled,  “ De 
illatis  violentiis  et  damnis,”  and  deals  with  invasions,  arson,  tree- 
felling, trespass,  animals  damage-feasant,  and  bees  in  the  same  con- 
nection. Here  the  sum  payable  by  the  owner  of  a noxious  animal, 
in  respect  of  any  one  killed  by  it,  differs  not  only  in  the  case  of  free- 
men and  slaves,  but  also  in  that  of  slaves  of  various  ages.  Notice 
of  pitfalls  placed  for  beasts  has  to  be  given  to  neighbours,  under 
pain  of  a money  penalty.  Slave  stealing  and  harbouring,  and  not 
joining  the  colours  when  summoned,  and  also  taking  sanctuary,  fill 
up  the  ninth,  and  the  divisions  of  the  year  the  tenth  book,  which 
latter,  however,  has  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  criminal  law. 

As  has  been  before  said,  wrongs  occupy  a vast  amount  of  the 
Criminal  Law  in  this  Code,  and  sins  as  opposed  to  crimes  do  the  same. 
That  private  wrongs  are  also  offences  against  the  State  was  then 
very  imperfectly  understood,  while  the  clerical  lawgiver  had  no  doubt 
that  a sin,  if  it  could  anyhow  be  brought  under  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, must  necessarily  be  a crime.  Hence  the  prominence 
given  to  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  law,  owing  to  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities members  of  society  had  at  that ' period  of  changing  their 
status,  of  alienating  property  outside  the  family,  or  of  entering  into 
contracts  with  strangers— conditions  which  amply  account  for  the 
paucity  of  public  personal  and  real  property  law,  as  also  of  contract 
law  in  most  early  codes. 


Conclusion. 

This  Fuero  differs  from  others  in  the  deep  imprints  it  throughout 
discloses  of  ecclesiastical  influences,  mainly  directed  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  women  and  children,  and  to  some  extent  too  of  offenders  and 
slaves,  after  having  provided  for  the  upholding  of  the  Church  as  an 
institution,  and,  as  a useful  accessory  also,  of  the  monarchical  power. 
Coming  Feudalism  cast  no  shadow  before  it  in  the  pages  of  this  Bar- 
barian code,  nor,  of  course,  are  subsequent  Saracenic  customs  there 
traceable.  Germanic  law  is  fused  into  that  of  the  earlier  Roman 
period,  and  thus  fused  presents  a comprehensive,  and  on  the  whole 
excellent,  if  severe,  system  of  legislation.  Although  imperfect  in 
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many  respects,  it  is  so  rather  because  the  necessity  for  legislation  in 
such  regard  could  not  then  be  appreciated,  than  because  it  had  been 
overlooked.  As  a system  of  philosophy  it  is  both  able  and  high-toned, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  period  of  its  composition,  wonderful  in  its 
completeness  of  detail  and  forethought.  If  the  entire  apparatus  of 
courts,  evidence,  procedure,  trial,  and  execution  is  not  portrayed  in 
it,  this  is  probably  because  the  clerical  lawgivers  of  the  period 
thought  these  matters  unnecessary  to  recapitulate,  as  being  commonly 
known.  More  about  it  can  be  learnt  from  articles  by  Boys,  “ Rev. 
Hist,  du  Droit  ” (1866),  xii.  188,  202 ; H.  C.  Lea,  “ Hist.  Rev.”  ii.  567 ; 
Martinez  Marino,  “ Ensayo  Histdrico-Cn'tico  sobre  la  ancian  Legis- 
lacion,”  2 vols.  Madrid  (1834) ; Batbie,  “Recueil  de  TAcademie  de 
Legislation  de  Toulouse”  (1856),  tom.  v.  p.  233  top.  310* ; Guizot’s 
“Origines  du  Gouvernement  Repr^sentatif  en  Europe,”  Paris  (1851), 
vol.  i.  p.  335  to  p.  413.  Other  references  are  to  be  found  at  p.  118 
of  Viollet’s  “ Droit  Civil  Francais,”  Paris,  1893.  Of  the  Fuero  itself, 
the  Madrid  editions  of  1815  and  1841  are  perhaps  the  best,  while 
Haenel’s  (1848)  Of  the  Laws  of  the  Wisigoths,  the  Madrid 
Facsimile  of  the  Palimpsest  (Sanctae  Legionis  Ecclesiae)  of  1896, 
and  Zeumer’s  several  recent  studies,  and  especially  his  Critical 
Text  (Hanover  and  Leipzig,  1894),  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Canciani’s  “ Barbarorum  Leges  Antiquae,”  vol.  4,  almost  complete  the 
meagre  list  of  the  best  available  editions  of  works  useful  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  this  remarkable  Code,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  draft- 
ing of  which  might  in  truth  say  without  vaunting  himself  overmuch, 
“ Me  peritus  discet  Iber  Rhodanique  potor,”^  for  on  the  other  versant 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  pace  M.  Brutails,^  it  has  had  likewise  great 
weight. 

A.  R.  WHITEWAY. 


* This  study  I have  found  particularly  helpful. 

’ Hor.  Od.  II.  XX.  19,  20. 

* Etudes  sur  la  condition  des  populations  rurales  du  Roussillon  au  Moyen  Age^ 
Paris,  1891. 
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O Colosses  ! le  monde  est  trop  petit  pour  vous. 

Toi,  solitude,  au  bruits  profonds,  triste  et  doux, 

Laisse  les  deux  geants  s’enfoncer  dans  ton  ombre. 

Et  que  toute  la  terre,  en  ta  nuit  calme  et  sombre, 
Regarde  avec  respect,  et  presque  avec  terreur, 

Entrer  le  grand  burgrave  et  le  grand  empereur  ! 

Victor  Hugo. 


HE  voices  raised  in  rapturous  applause,  when  on  one  memor- 


X able  evening  in  1830  “tout  Paris”  met  within  the  walls  of 
the  Theatre  Frangais  for  the  first  representation  of  “ Hernani,”  were 
changed  only  a few  years  later  to  murmurs  and  groans  of  disparage- 
ment on  the  appearance  of  “ Les  Burgraves.”  It  was  Victor  Hugo’s 
last  play,  and  ran  for  thirty  nights,  was  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality, 
and  failed  I 

The  literary  world  stood  petrified  ! 

That  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  powerful,  of  all  the  master’s 
dramatic  works  should  be  thus  dealt  with  was  past  belief — and 
all  the  more  surprising  since  it  had  been  greeted  with  acclamation 
at  a first  reading  before  the  assembled  sociitaires  of  the  Com^die 
Frangaise,  where  the  destined  actors  were  unanimous  : “ It  was 
grand  ! it  was  sublime  ! ” 

It  was,  however,  noticed  that  Rachel  alone,  although  expressing 
due  admiration  of  the  piece  as  a whole,  had  refrained  from  offering 
herself  as  the  possible  impersonation  of  Guanhamara.  Nor  had  the 
author  suggested  it,  having  in  his  own  mind  reserved  the  weird  and 
awful  character  for  Mdlle.  Georges,  who  would  have  sustained  it  to 
perfection ; but  her  despotism  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  was  well 
known  and  dreaded. 

Rivalries  and  iracasseries  are  seldom  far  off  in  the  arrangements 
of  theatrical  matters. 

The  stage  effectiveness  of  Hugo’s  dramas,  with  the  opportunities 
they  afford  the  actor  from  his  singular  power  in  dialogue,  could  not 
be  doubted.  Even  the  restrictions  and  difficulties  of  rhyme  in  which 
his  best  plays  are  written  seemed  to  stimulate  a talent  peculiarly  his 
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own  ; for  it  was  agreed  that  when  his  characters  speak  in  verse  they 
are  invariably  more  forcible  and  more  natural.  It  was  even  said  that 
in  “ Angelo,”  “ Marie  Tudor,”  and  “ Lucrece  Borgia  ” Hugo  became 
as  one  who  throws  away  his  armour  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

From  a literary  point  of  view,  the  poet’s  latest  may  well  be 
thought  his  finest  achievement : its  groundwork  half  historic,  half 
legendary ; its  personages  striking,  full  of  exalted  feeling  and  splen- 
dour of  speech ; its  situations  strongly  dramatic — these  merits  were 
incontestable ; but  there  remained  the  stubborn  fact — playgoers 
would  have  none  of  it ! 

Strange  as  it  might  appear,  the  reason  was  not  far  to  seek  : there 
was  a sudden  return  to  the  classics.  Bocage  and  Marie  Dorval, 
romantic  artists  par  excellence^  had  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  old  regime ; and  even  during  the  repetitions  of  “ Les 
Burgraves  ” Ponsard’s  “ Lucrece  ” was  openly  discussed ; the  beautiful 
old-world  music  was  once  more  to  be  heard,  and  the  renewal  of  a 
past  passion  is  never  without  its  charm. 

Unstable  as  water,  public  opinion  had  again  veered  round.  The 
dramatist  of  “ Hernani  ” and  “ Ruy  Bias  ” was  superseded  : the  name 
had  been  heard  too  often— the  favourite  had  lived  too  long. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  “Les  Burgraves”  is  not 
an  easy  play : the  characters  are  larger  than  life — not  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood — not  passionate  human  beings,  but,  as  it  was 
asserted,  a conflict  of  the  passions  themselves ; and,  as  Brander 
Matthews  has  stated  it,  in  rather  less  poetical  language,  “ Hugo  gives 
a passion  apiece  to  each  of  his  people,  and  lets  them  fight  it  out.” 

The  story  is  plain  enough  from  the  onset ; the  author  of  so  many 
long  and  intricate  dramas  was  always  careful  to  construct  his  plots 
on  easily  intelligible  lines.  But  the  title  of  “Trilogie,”  although 
simply  a play  in  three  acts,  or  a poem  in  three  cantos,  possesses  a 
far  more  subtle  meaning  ; it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  heart  of  “ Les 
Burgraves,”  and  should  be  mastered. 

The  author’s  end  and  aim  is  to  give  a figurative  lesson  of 
grandeur  and  decadence — a picture  of  remorse  and  retribution 
through  three  generations  ; it  was  his  object  never  to  give  the 
audience  a “ spectacle  ” that  was  not  an  idea.  But  to  reduce  a 
philosophical  abstraction  to  a palpable  dramatic  reality  was  no  such 
easy  task,  and  to  bring  before  a prose-loving  generation  such 
romantic  scenes  and  such  colossal  characters  might  well  lay  his  last 
effort  of  imagination  open  to  the  magnificent  reproach  of  being  too 
good  for  the  stage : “ too  rich  in  classic  beauty,  too  superb  in  Attic 
state.” 
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Public  hostility  was  in  some  degree  due  to  journalism.  A 
Republican  in  theory,  Hugo  had  taken  no  definite  side  in  politics, 
and  his  impartiality  shut  him  out  from  Press  collaboration — “beauti- 
ful, but  beyond  measure  solemn,”  was  the  best  that  could  be  said  ; 
“ in  good  French " Sainte-Beuve  conceded,  adding,  with  his  usual 
ruthless  cynicism,  “ wearisomet^ 

Under  the  glare  of  the  footlights  it  may  all  have  seemed  misty 
and  unreal,  a sort  of  gigantic  fairy  tale.  But  changing  the  point  of 
view,  transported  by  the  heroic  glamour  of  words  from  the  actual 
world  into  a world  of  romance,  an  enlightened  audience  should 
come  to  a better  understanding  \ and  in  a revival  of  the  play,  to 
which  we  may  now  look  forward,  the  dialogue  will  be  considerably 
shortened,  although  at  the  expense  of  much  magnificent  poetry,  and 
the  picture  of  a bygone  age  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  perfection 
of  modern  theatrical  means. 

The  spectator  will  have  before  his  eyes  the  Castle  and  the  Ruin ; 
he  will  see  the  dungeon  and  the  captives  ; he  will  hear  the  jingle  of 
glasses  and  the  clang  of  chains  ; will  be  shown  the  Caveau  perdu — 
horrible  cavern  on  the  brink  of  the  torrent — fit  for  the  perpetration 
of  horrors,  the  narrow  aperture  in  the  rock  with  its  wrenched  and 
broken  bars  and  the  stains  of  blood  upon  the  wall, 

A tragic  story  is  there  told  without  the  need  of  words.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  poet  drew  his  inspiration  from  a tour  on  the 
Rhine,  taken  with  no  other  object  than  to  dream  a little.  The  wild 
scenery  was  full  of  imaginative  possibilities,  and  in  view  of  the  ruins 
amidst  which  he  wandered — mute  witnesses  of  bygone  violence — it 
came  into  his  mind  to  reconstruct,  in  all  its  former  grandeur,  one  of 
these  feudal  fortresses : to  bring  back  to  life  the  robber  barons,  to 
repeople  the  castle  and  the  dungeon,  to  paint  the  whole  picture  of 
an  aspect  so  savage  and  formidable  that,  in  his  own  words,  nothing 
would  have  been  less  surprising  than  to  see  appear,  from  out  its  ivy 
curtain,  some  supernatural  form-— Gela,  the  beloved  of  Barbarossa, 
or  Hildegarde,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne. 

From  the  ruins  of  Falkenstein  he  drew  the  likeness  of 
the  feudal  castle  of  Corbus  in  the  matchless  story  of  Evi- 
radnus : 

For  full  three  hundred  years  the  moss  and  weed, 

Ivy  and  Eglantine,  had  held  their  sway 
In  the  old  citadel : the  ruined  keep, 

Stifled  as  in  a cold  and  deadly  sleep. 

Under  its  winding-sheet  of  brambles  lay  : 

The  battlements  had  crumbled  to  the  ground  — 

No  lonely  grave  kept  silence  more  profound. 
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Only  in  winter— when  the  ceaseless  rain 
And  restless  storms  of  night  returned  again — 

The  dungeon  waked  to  take  revenge  and  tear 
The  mocking  garlands  hanging  wildly  there, 

And  spit  from  gargoyle’s  grinning  lips  his  wrath. 

The  “Legende  des  Siecles”  is  rich  in  such  pictures,  and  the 
poet’s  impressions  were  even  lasting  enough  to  take  him  into  other 
lands : to  the  lonely  citadel  where  Ruy  Diaz  receives  under  his 
“ battered  banners  ” the  traitor  king  of  Spain,  in  the  Romancero  of 
the  “Cid”: 

For  my  walls  are  steadfast  yet 
And  my  threshold  clean  alway : 

Dungeon,  Keep,  and  Parapet 
Face  the  sun  at  dawn  of  day. 

If  my  towers  are  rude  and  bare 
Round  them  falls  the  Ivy  wreath  : 

Hangs  the  ancient  garland  there 
As  round  me  my  ancient  faith. 

The  poet  combines  both  fact  and  fable  to  set  on  the  stage  the 
epic  grandeur  of  the  Middle  Ages  \ he  assumes  the  right  to  take 
from  both  whatever  he  may  find  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  no 
better  groundwork  for  romance  could  be  found  than  the  wars  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa  with  his  refractory  vassals,  the  giants  of  the 
Rhine,  whose  raids  and  depredations  had  become  a terror  to  peace- 
able citizens.  The  Emperor  came  down  on  them  remorselessly, 
destroying  a considerable  number  of  their  castles,  and  showing  them 
no  mercy  until  he  joined  the  armies  in  Palestine,  where  it  was 
reported  he  had  lost  his  life ; but  it  having  been  predicted  that  he 
should  three  times  be  reported  dead,  and  should  reappear  three 
times,  his  return  was  still  a matter  of  belief  to  the  faithful. 

It  was  held  that  in  a certain  spot  in  the  Thuringian  Mountains 
the  immortal  Barbarossa,  crowned  by  picture  and  statue,  in  song 
and  story,  throughout  the  breadth  of  German  lands,  was  lying 
steeped  in  an  enchanted  sleep,  till  on  a certain  day,  recalled  by  the 
sore  needs  of  his  country,  he  should  arise,  restoring  strength  and  peace. 

The  play  opens  with  a scene  in  the  Fortress  of  Heppenhoff,  to 
which  the  Burgrave  Job,  called  for  his  many  misdeeds  le  maudit^ 
returns,  old,  broken,  and  repentant,  accompanied  by  his  son  Magnus, 
who,  having  shared  in  all  his  exploits,  still  holds  him  in  high  venera- 
tion. They  have  chosen  to  retire  in  a sort  of  voluntary  captivity  to 
a distant  part  of  the  castle,  leaving  Hatto — the  last  of  the  Trilogie — 
in  full  possession  and  authority,  with  unstinted  enjoyment  of  ruthless 
rapine  and  disorder,  followed  by  interminable  orgies. 
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The  audience,  as  the  curtain  rises,  sees  before  them  a long, 
circular  gallery  surrounding  the  dungeon ; folding-doors  communi- 
cate with  the  interior  of  the  dwelling ; through  wide  arcades  the 
outer  gates  and  courts  are  partly  visible  ; a torn  black  banner  is  seen 
to  float  over  the  tower.  Pictures  of  ancestors  hang  on  the  walls,  and 
warlike  panoplies. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  front  of  the  stage  is  in  semi-obscurity, 
while  the  lower  end  is  brightly  illuminated. 

A woman,  old,  wild,  haggard,  half  disguised  in  thick  veil  and 
mantle,  is  dimly  seen  leaning  against  a pillar. 

Guanhamara  is  the  most  thrilling  personage  in  the  drama.  She 
is  one  of  Hugo’s  weird  creations,  at  once  terrible  and  fascinating. 
Herself  a victim  of  destiny,  she  holds  the  thread  of  many  lives,  and 
waits  the  appointed  hour  for  means  of  retribution. 

The  role  would  be  worthy  of  a Siddons,  a Ristori,  or  a Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Rachel  refused  to  undertake  it,  but  when  the  “ Bur- 
graves  ” was  produced  in  1843  at  the  Theatre  Frangais  Madame 
Melingue  was  summoned  in  haste  from  the  Ambigu  Comique. 

She  was  said  to  act  with  judgment  and  intelligence;  but  the 
strange  and  fearful  character  conceived  by  le  Maitre  went  far 
beyond  the  power  of  any  but  a consummate  artist,  almost  beyond 
the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  any  modern  playgoer. 

After  a short  soliloquy,  in  which  she  compares  a past  time  of 
crime  and  violence  with  the  present  licentious  reign,  she  retires  to 
the  back  of  the  stage,  where  she  remains  unseen  during  the  act. 

The  prisoners  enter  in  chains ; they  lay  aside  their  tools,  and, 
throwing  themselves  down  in  attitudes  of  pain  and  exhaustion, 
confer  together,  in  low  tones,  of  the  mysterious  terrors  of  the  place  : 
of  the  old  Burgraves,  silent  and  secluded,  visited  from  outside  only 
by  the  Countess  Regina — the  promised  but  unwilling  bride  of  Hatto — 
and  by  Otbert,  a young  adventurer  who  had  lately  taken  service 
under  Magnus.  They  speak  of  the  veiled  woman  who  is  at  large, 
though  manacled  like  themselves,  half  a sorceress,  who  had  know- 
ledge of  incantations  and  philtres,  and  could  restore  life  or 
destroy  it. 

They  declare  that  rumours  have  lately  arisen  of  the  apparition  of 
the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  who  it  was  well  known  had  perished 
crossing  a river  in  the  Holy  Land ; and  one  of  the  band,  a merchant 
despoiled  and  made  prisoner  by  Hatto,  remarks  that  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  one  of  the  predictions  current  at  his  birth  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  a story  he  had  heard  many  years  ago  was 
sufficient  to  prove  it, 
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All  gather  round,  and  he  proceeds  to  relate  that  he  had  met  a 
certain  Spondati,  who,  from  his  many  hallucinations,  was  supposed 
to  be  partially  insane,  and  who  died  in  hospital. 

It  was  ascertained  that  Spondati  had  been  of  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Suabia,  the  father  of  Barbarossa.  The  Duke,  having 
been  given  sinister  predictions  with  regard  to  his  son,  had  him 
conveyed  out  of  the  country,  and  on  his  return,  as  soon  as  he 
came  of  age,  despatched  him  to  this  very  castle  of  Heppenhoff, 
the  domain  of  his  half-brother  Fosco,  Barbarossa  going  under  the 
name  of  Donato,  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  Duke 
being  kept  from  both.  Some  years  went  by,  and  then  Fosco 
discovered  that  Donato  and  Ginevra,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
were  lovers,  and  used  to  meet  in  a cave  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
He  surprised  them,  and  in  a moment  of  jealous  fury  slew  Donato, 
and  had  him  thrown  with  his  attendant  (Spondati)  into  the  torrent. 

They  were  miraculously  saved. 

The  prisoners  are  called  back  to  work,  and  there  follows  one  of 
those  interludes  of  perfect  poetry  which  lighten  the  darkness  of 
melodrama,  and  by  which  the  poet  never  fails  to  subjugate  a modern 
audience. 

Regina  has  left  the  banquet  hall,  followed  by  Otbert.  She  leans 
half  fainting  on  his  arm,  Hatto  having  insisted  on  her  presence  ; and 
in  her  weakness  and  despair  only  looks  forward  to  death  to  set  her 
free  from  so  dreadful  a fate. 

In  words  of  simple  but  entrancing  beauty  she  watches  a flight  of 
departing  swallows,  and  a few  words  may  be  quoted  from  “ Frag- 
ments of  the  Legends  and  Lyrics  of  Victor  Hugo,”  a book  of  no 
great  size  or  pretensions,  published  some  years  ago : 

Otbert  (Leads  her  to  the  window, imploring  her  to  have  hope  and 
patience)  : Ah  ! why  speak  thus  ? 

Behold  the  sunset’s  glory — — 

Regina:  Yes — the  skies 

Are  all  aflame—  ’tis  so  when  daylight  dies. 

We  are  in  Autumn,  and  at  Evening — 

The  leaves  fall. 

Otbert : They  are  born  again  in  Spring. 

Regina  : Yes ; it  is  sad  to  see  the  swallows  track 
Through  clouds  to  golden  shores. 

Otbert : They  will  come  back. 

Regina : Yes  ; but  for  me  bright  leaves  will  spring  no  more 
Nor  swallows  travel  back  from  golden  .shore. 

Guanhamara  is  seen  approaching,  and  they  separate.  As  he  sees 
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her,  Otbert  recollects  to  have  heard  of  her  magic  power  with  healing 
drugs,  and  he  implores  her  to  save  Regina ; at  first  she  refuses,  and 
in  bitter  and  awful  words  demands  if  it  is  from  her  that  he  expects 
compassion.  She  exclaims ; 

Long  have  I suffered  ! all  the  bitter  waters 
Have  gathered  on  my  soul : I have  become 
Hideous  and  fearful ! Exile,  hunger,  grief, 

Piled  on  my  heart.  Yet  I have  lived  through  all  I 
And  I have  watched  the  ocean  and  the  storm 
And  the  unending  nights  of  Polar  Stars — 

Under  the  lash  ! chains  eating  in  my  flesh — 

Sick — weeping— frozen  1 it  is  finished  now. 

/ am  no  longer  human  / 

But  it  dawns  upon  her  mind  that  here  is  a tool  fitted  for  her 
purpose.  She  consents  to  save  Regina,  obtaining  a solemn  oath  from 
Otbert  that,  as  her  ransom,  he  will  commit  any  crime  she  should 
require  of  him  i 

The  doors  of  the  banquet  hall  are  now  thrown  open,  and  Hatto 
enters  with  his  guests — a crowd  of  men  and  women  sumptuously 
attired. 

The  orgie  is  at  its  height  when  folding-doors  at  the  back  are 
opened,  and  Job  and  Magnus,  followed  by  armed  retainers,  are  seen 
standing  on  steps  which  lead  down  into  the  gallery ; they  remain  for 
some  time  listening  to  the  revellers  boasting  of  adventures,  robberies, 
treacheries,  and  false  and  broken  promises. 

Job  looks  round  with  contempt,  and  Magnus  speaks  : 

There  was  a time — I say  it  with  some  pride — 

When  an  oath  pledged  in  ancient  Germany 
Was  like  our  breast-plates  made  of  stubborn  steel. 

It  was  a bright  thing — solid — luminous — 

Not  tendered  without  strife  and  urgency-— 

By  which  a man  was  measured ; and  which  stood 
Beside  him  in  the  field,  and  by  his  bed. 

And  which,  if  rusty,  was  still  good  and  served. 

The  noble  slept  within  his  honoured  tomb 
Safe  in  his  word  as  in  his  coat  of  mail. 

And  time,  which  rots  the  garments  of  the  dead, 

May  rend  his  armour—never  break  his  faith. 

There  is  a dead  silence,  during  which  an  aged  beggarman  is  seen 
at  the  gate.  His  head  is  uncovered ; a long  white  beard  reaches 
to  his  knees.  The  soldiers  are  preparing  to  warn  him  off,  and  Hatto, 
laughing,  throws  stones  at  him.  But  Job,  suddenly  advancing, 
asserts  the  old  feudal  rights  of  hospitality ; he  commands  the  guards 
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to  open  wide  the  gates,  and  speaks  aloud  with  all  his  old  dignity  and 
force. 

As  the  old  man  enters,  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  addresses  him  : 

Speak  ! have  they  told  you,  whosoe’er  you  be, 

That  in  the  Taunus  ’twixt  Cologne  and  Spire, 

Upon  a rock — to  which  rocks  look  like  hills — 

A fortress  stands  above  all  fortresses  ? 

And  that  there  dwells  within  its  crumbling  walls 
A Burgrave  past  all  Burgraves  infamous  ? 

And  have  they  told  you  that  this  lawless  man. 

Blackened  with  crimes  and  glorious  with  deeds — 

By  Diet  and  by  Council  reprobate — 

Deserted — stricken — ruined  and  yet  strong 
Upon  his  land  and  in  his  will — has  spurned 
An  Emperor’s  ladder  from  his  dwelling-place  ? 

Spurned  with  his  foot ! and  have  they  said  he  makes 
The  poor  man  rich  and  masters  slaves  ? — that  o’er 
The  head  of  Kings  upon  his  Dungeon  tower 
He  waves  a banner  torn  by  winds  and  storm  ? 

That  this  man,  touching  on  a hundred  years— 

And  daring  Heaven  and  mocking  destiny — 

Nor  wars  that  rent  the  castles  from  their  rocks— 

Nor  Caesar  furious — nor  ancient  Rome — 

Nor  bitter  burden  of  advancing  years. 

Have  daunted  ? Giant  of  the  Rhine  ! disgraced — 

Accurst  ? Speak  I have  they  told  you  this  ? You  stand 
Before  him.  Enter  in,  my  lord,  my  guest  I 
Welcome  ! My  castle  and  my  sword  are  yours. 

In  the  second  act  Barbarossa,  still  disguised,  stands  alone  in 
the  gallery  of  the  castle,  and  deplores  the  anarchy  and  decline  of 
his  Empire  in  an  eloquent  soliloquy ; it  is  the  simplest  mode  of 
explanation — the  classic  way.  He  reviews  the  history  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  in  “ Hernani  ” the  history  of  Spain  is  reviewed  by  Don 
Carlos  at  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  and  as  the  whole  policy  of 
Richelieu  is  given  in  “ Marion  Delorme.”  But  so  much  prolixity 
might  well  occasion  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  an  expectant 
audience. 

This  groundwork  of  the  heroic,  of  which  Hugo  could  never 
wholly  divest  himself,  gave  rise  to  the  reproach  of  Classicism 
levelled  at  him  by  the  Romanticists  ! — a reproach  he  had  full 
reason  to  bear  calmly,  as  it  is  the  very  soul  of  imaginative 
poetry. 

There  follow  rather  lengthy  scenes  between  Job,  Otbert,  and 
Regina,  where  it  is  decided,  in  view  of  Hatto's  misdeeds,  that 
Regina’s  marriage  contract  should  be  broken,  and  that,  as  his 
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disappointment  and  fury  were  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  the  lovers  should 
be  assisted  to  make  their  escape  from  the  castle  without  delay.  They 
are  at  the  feet  of  the  old  Burgrave,  and  in  each  other’s  arms,  when 
Guanhamara,  who  has  remained  hidden  during  the  whole  scene,  is 
seen  to  make  a signal  to  Hatto,  who  enters,  followed  by  his  guests, 
soldiers,  and  attendants. 

The  rest  requires  no  comment : it  is  melodrama  pur  et  simple, 
Hatto,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  orders  the  soldiers  to  advance  with  the 
insolent  words 

Seize  the  man  and  woman  ! 

Otbert  comes  forward  and,  throwing  down  his  glove,  defies  him, 
and  draws  his  sword. 

Hatto  contemptuously  refuses  to  meet  him,  as  an  impostor  and 
base  born ; but  should  any  of  the  nobles  present  be  willing  to  take 
up  the  quarrel,  he  is  ready  to  fight  it  out  to  the  death. 

Whilst  this  goes  on  the  pretended  beggarman  approaches,  and, 
taking  a sword  from  one  of  the  panoplies  in  the  wall,  calls  on  him  to 
make  good  his  words. 

There  is  a movement  of  surprise,  and  Hatto  laughs  aloud,  de- 
claring that  it  only  needed  a touch  of  the  grotesque  to  finish  the 
farce : 

We  fall  from  Mountebanks  to  Clowns  / your  name  ? 

The  reply  came  like  a thunderbolt : 

Frederic — Emferor  of  Germany  I 

There  is  a silence  of  speechless  consternation,  when,  all  his 
rags  and  tatters  falling  to  the  ground,  disclosing  the  grand  cross 
of  Charlemagne  glittering  on  his  breast,  Barbarossa  continues 
calmly  : 

I rise  from  out  the  shadows  where  I slept 

A voluntary  exile  ; it  is  time 

To  raise  my  head  above  ground  ; do  you  know  me  ? 

Leaning  on  his  sword,  he  speaks  of  his  old  wars  with  the 
Burgraves,  and,  turning  to  the  revellers,  compares  their  low  exploits 
of  mere  larceny  and  outrage  with  the  courage  and  grandeur  of  their 
forefathers.  He  calls  them  each  by  name  as  thieves  and  malefactors ; 
and  then  turns  to  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  with  him  in  the 
past ; they  at  least  had  not  forgotten  him  : 

N est-ce  fas,  vitirans?  IPest-ce  fas,  camarades? 

A scene  more  replete  with  every  dramatic  element  could  hardly 
be  imagined  j it  is  one  of  those  magnificent  conceptions  that 
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enthral  an  audience,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  when  Magnus, 
coming  near,  surveys  the  Emperor  from  head  to  foot,  then  speaks 
slowly  with  conviction  : 

yifs,  it  is  he— it  is  himself— he  lives  ! 

Rushing  to  the  outer  doors,  he  summons  the  guards : 

By  his  own  words  he  is  convicted  ! Seize  him  ! 

The  nobles  surround  the  Emperor  with  drawn  swords  ; but  Job, 
hitherto  a silent  spectator,  sets  aside  the  crowd  with  an  authoritative 
gesture,  and  in  a loud  voice  cries 

To  your  knees  / 

He  throws  himself  at  Barbarossa’s  feet,  who  looks  at  him  fixedly 
and,  as  he  bends  to  raise  him,  murmurs  ; 

Fosco  / 

The  last  act  takes  place  without  change  of  scene  in  the  Caveau 
perdu — sombre,  fearful,  almost  in  darkness.  Job  is  seated  at  a table 
roughly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  lost  in  a 
maze  of  painful  thought,  half  disposed  to  fancy  the  events  of  the  day 
mere  phantoms  of  a dream,  but  still  conscious  that  his  arch-enemy  is 
again  before  him — risen,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead — that  there  is  no 
escaping  an  inexorable  fate — that  he  is  chained  to  his  last  rock — the 
last  of  the  Burgraves ! It  is  the  retribution.  He  rises  and  looks 
round  as  if  in  fear,  speaking  almost  at  random  with  broken  words  : 

For  it  was  here  within  these  hideous  walls 
Which  almost  seem  to  breathe— on  such  a night — 

O ! it  was  long  ago— beneath  this  vault — 

Horror  ! O long  ago,  but  still  the  same  ! 

And  since  that  fatal  hour  my  crime  has  filtered 
As  if  the  sweat  of  blood  down  drop  by  drop. 

The  thing  they  call  remorse : and  here  I speak 
Unto  dead  ears  ! The  world  has  called  me  great, 

And  I am  white  with  age  : but  whatsoe’er 

A murderer  may  be,  he  cannot  make 

His  conscience  dupe  of  glory — and  at  night — 

Each  night — each  night  for  many  a bitter  year 
My  crime  malignant  spectre  lives  and  laughs 
Whilst  I kneel  down  in  penitence  and  weep  ! 

Whilst  he  continues  speaking,  the  figure  of  a woman  appears 
before  him ; she  carries  a lamp  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other 
she  drags  him  to  the  aperture  in  the  wall,  pointing  to  the  broken 
bars  and  the  stains  of  blood  upon  the  wall.  She  recapitulates  the 
dreadful  story,  and,  throwing  back  her  veil,  in  the  supposed 
Guanhamara 
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This  travesty  of  names  has  been  said  to  border  on  the  ridiculous, 
and  off  the  stage  it  might  be  so ; but  with  the  characters  alive  before 
their  eyes  an  audience  is  not  bewildered  or  surprised. 

She  continues  speaking  : 

Listen  ! you  walked  in  sunshine  on  your  way 

And  I in  darkness— but  I followed  you  ! 

Now  rise  up,  Fosco,  in  the  serpent’s  fangs  ! 

In  words  of  monstrous  malignity  she  describes  the  course  of  her 
long-meditated  vengeance,  which  is  now  to  be  accomplished  when 
the  son  of  his  old  age  lays  her  enemy  a corpse  at  her  feet. 

But  the  scene  is  suddenly  illuminated.  Barbarossa  appears  \ 
and  for  the  rest  there  is  no  need  of  words.  It  is  powerfully  dramatic. 
The  dagger  falls  from  Otbert’s  hand  ; Regina  rises  from  her  sleep ; 
the  old  Burgrave  is  on  his  knees  before  the  Emperor,  who  speaks : 

Rise — reign  and  suffer — for  the  times  are  hard  — 

Reign  on  the  Rhine,  for  me,  beneath  the  cross 
I enter  into  silence. 

CECILIA  E.  MEETKERKE. 
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Early  in  the  century  just  expired,  there  was  a small  circle  of 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  were  considered  to  lead  the  fashion 
in  dress.  They  were  not  remarkable  for  talent,  and  they  did  not 
cultivate  any  particular  branch  of  human  learning,  their  studies  being 
sartorial  rather  than  intellectual.  They  were  well  up  in  coats, 
cravats,  and  shirt  collars,  and  could  have  passed  a creditable 
examination  in  the  art  of  tying  a neckcloth. 

It  is  astonishing  to  look  back  on  the  influence  this  oligarchy 
exerted  over  aristocratic  society,  and  at  the  absolute  sway  their 
leader  exercised  there.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  prominent  noble 
families,  and  for  their  rise  to  eminence  it  is  not  difficult  to  account ; 
but  the  man  they  delighted  to  call  their  chief,  their  autocrat,  their 
oracle  and  model,  had  no  family  connections,  no  recommendations 
as  to  fortune,  no  intellectual  superiority,  nor  any  personal  advantages. 
He  had  no  claim  to  noble  and  but  doubtful  pretensions  to  gentle 
blood ; yet  his  chief  associates  were  the  Heir-apparent  to  the  Throne 
and  the  first  nobles  of  the  land,  and  his  social  influence  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  his  followers. 

Individuals  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  who  have  attained 
a large  amount  of  social  celebrity  solely  by  their  successful  attempts 
to  become  “the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form-— the 
observed  of  all  observers.”  George  Bryan  Brummell  eclipsed  all 
previous  adventurers  in  this  direction.  His  origin  has  been  doubt- 
fully stated ; but  he  was  the  grandson  of  William  Brummell,  a con- 
fidential servant  of  Lord  Monson,  who,  when  retired  from  service, 
let  apartments  in  Bury  Street  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  afterwards  first 
Lord  Liverpool,  who  employed  his  son  (also  William)  as  his 
amanuensis,  finally  making  him  a Government  official  with  lucrative 
emolument.  He  was  enabled  to  send  his  son  (the  Beau)  to  Eton 
and  Oriel,  and  to  launch  him  upon  the  world  with  no  inconsiderable 
fortune. 

Young  Brummell,  when  he  appeared  in  the  chief  places  of  public 
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resorts  attracted  general  attention  by  his  extremely  fashionable 
appearance.  Persons  of  the  highest  distinction  inquired  about  him, 
his  taste  in  dress  and  refined  manners  were  marked  by  the  most 
exclusive  circles,  and  the  leaders  of  fashion  began  to  make  a point 
of  inviting  him  to  their  parties. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  for  him,  and  took  such  a liking  to  his 
society  that  they  became  inseparable  associates,  and  all  young  men 
about  town  became  eager  to  be  admitted  into  his  circle. 

A striking  change  in  the  ordinary  attire  of  gentlemen  was  a result 
of  this  favour.  The  Prince  and  his  associates  formed  themselves 
into  a Council  of  Taste,  of  which  Mr.  Brummell  was  unanimously 
elected  president;  and  calling  in  a much-favoured  tailor,  they  first  of 
all  remodelled  the  dress-coat.  Mr.  Brummell  was  then  required  to 
do  as  much  for  the  cravat.  If  the  coat  was  thought  a marvel,  the 
cravat  was  a miracle.  How  the  muslin  retained  its  place  so  admir- 
ably nobody  knew.  Writing-paper,  buckram,  and  other  stiffening 
devices  had  hitherto  produced  nothing  like  the  same  result.  The 
mystery  as  to  the  secret  of  the  preparation  was  getting  intolerable, 
when  it  was  solved  by  the  now  great  man  whispering  into  the  ear  of 
one  of  his  devoted  followers  the  monosyllable  “ Starch  ! ” 

To  the  intense  admiration  of  his  royal  patron  and  of  his  aristocratic 
disciples,  trousers  became  tight  pantaloons,  and  the  full-dress  evening 
costume  was  shorts,  with  long  silk  stockings.  The  shirt  collar  was  ele- 
vated nearly  to  the  ears,  and  the  shirt  front  had  the  addition  of  a frill. 

Beau  Brummell  became  a social  deity  of  the  first  class — a mild 
kind  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  whose  smile  conferred  felicity,  and  whose  nod 
was  the  most  covetable  of  honours.  By  universal  consent  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  fashion  ; by  the  chroniclers  of  bon  ton  he  was 
acknowledged  “ King  of  the  Dandies.” 

The  devotion  of  his  subjects  can  only  be  comprehended  by 
seeing  him  in  the  public  promenades  surrounded  by  the  noblest  of 
his  contemporaries — Lord  Alvanley,  Lord  Yarmouth,  Lord  Fyfe,  and 
the  rest  of  that  most  select  company  of  dandies— or  riding  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Hyde  Park,  or  lounging  in  St.  James’s  Street 
with  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  was  almost  as  prominent  a figure  in  the 
fashionable  world. 

Surely  the  admiration  of  Shakespeare’s  Caliban  for  the  “poor 
drunkard  ” is  the  only  parallel  passage  in  the  history  of  folly  to  match 
this  mad  approbation. 

In  “ Fops’  Alley  ” of  an  opera  night  the  Beau  was  a study — the 
general  idea  being  “ How  well  ‘ got  up  ’ is  Brummell  ! ” The 
families  of  beauties  in  the  grand  tier  glanced  in  his  direction  much 
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more  frequently  than  at  the  stage.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
great  man  clustered  a galaxy  of  stars — Sir  Lumley  Skeffington,  Lord 
Foley,  Henry  Pierrepoint,  Tom  Raikes,  and  G.  H.  Drummond — 
more  than  one  of  which  had  advanced  nearly  to  the  end  of  that 
grand  highway  which  leads  to  ruin. 

Beau  Brummell  sometimes  condescended  to  help  them  on  their 
way,  and,  after  honouring  the  best  provided  with  his  notice  in  Fops’ 
Alley,  occasionally  finished  the  evening  at  their  expense  at  the  club. 
He  was  generally  lucky  at  cards  ; on  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
risen  a winner  of  ;£'2o,ooo. 

The  King  of  the  Dandies,  with  the  aid  of  his  subjects  of  both 
sexes,  had  fitted  up  his  apartment  in  Chapel  Street,  Mayfair,  in  a 
style  of  elegance  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  tastes  of  that  day.  There 
was  the  place  to  see  this  autocrat  of  fashion  to  the  most  advantage 
while  he  held  his  levee. 

The  Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley  records  the  following  sketch  of 
Brummell’s  headquarters  as  related  to  him  by  a friend,  who  tried, 
as  a very  young  man,  to  make  the  Beau’s  acquaintance  : 

“In  Chapel  Street,  near  the  house,  might  be  seen  the  four-in- 
hand  of  Sir  John  Lade  being  driven  from  it  by  that  veteran 
charioteer.  He  sat  in  his  high  place,  in  a white  small  cape  and 
overcoat,  his  good-natured  countenance  striving  to  look  content  at 
an  investment  he  had  just  made  in  the  shape  of  a loan.  The 
principal  he  would  never  see  again,  yet  it  might  bring  him  interest 
though  not  in  current  coin. 

“ There,  too,  were  the  Duke  of  Dorset  on  his  white  horse  and 
Lord  Moreton  on  his  swish-tailed  grey,  talking  earnestly  to  a well- 
dressed  man,  Bnimmell’s  valet.  He  bowed  low  as  the  Duke  and 
Lord  rode  off,  and  returned  to  the  house  through  a double  row  of 
footmen  lounging  on  the  steps. 

“He  turned  round,”  my  friend  continued,  “as  I entered  the 
passage  after  him,  and,  with  a scrutinising  glance  from  head  to  foot, 
bowed  with  impressive  civility. 

“*You  come  to  see  my  master,’ he  said,  ‘and  very  right,  sir. 
Everybody  comes  to  see  my  master.  Sir,  may  I have  the  honour  of 
announcing  your  name  to  Mr.  Brummell  ? ’ 

“ I presented  Him  with  my  card  and  a gold  seven-shilling  piece, 
then  a favourite  tip  for  upper  servants. 

“ ‘ A thousand  thanks,  sir ; always  ask  for  Watson  when  you 
come  to  see  Mr.  Brummell,’  he  added  confidentially ; ‘ he  is  par- 
ticularly engaged  this  morning  with  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford’s 
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major-domo,  arranging  some  fete  to  be  given  to  the  Prince.  Ladies 
of  fashion  can  do  nothing  without  him,  I assure  you,  sir,  from  the 
marriage  of  their  daughters  to  the  dismissal  of  their  cooks  ; they 
must  have  his  advice.* 

“ I was  shown  into  a large  room  nearly  filled  with  comfortable- 
looking men,  all  of  whom  were  leading  tradespeople.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Brummell’s  valet  entered  with  me,  he  was  hailed  by  at  least  a 
dozen  of  the  company.  One  stout  old  churchwarden-looking  .per- 
sonage in  a brown  suit,  with  gaiters,  and  a powdered  head  with  a 
pigtail,  contrived  first  to  fasten  on  him. 

‘ Now,  Mr.  Hamlet,’  exclaimed  the  valet  with  lofty  condescen- 
sion, ‘ you  have  been  waiting  an  hour  \ but  it  is  clearly  impossible 
that  Mr.  Brummell  can  dismiss  half  the  peerage  in  that  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Royal  Family.  You  wish  to  know  about  the  service 
of  plate  for  my  Lord  Wilton,  and  my  Lady  Jersey’s  diamonds, 
and  the  large  wine-cooler  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and  my  Lord 
Petersham’s  gold  dressing-case.  Very  right.  You  must  not  pro- 
ceed without  master’s  sanction.  But  patience,  Mr.  Hamlet.  My 
master  cannot  attend  to  everybody’s  affairs  at  once.’ 

“ The  well-known  gold-  and  silver-smith  fell  back  as  another 
eager  applicant  for  favour  pounced  upon  the  valet. 

“ ‘ Really,  Mr.  Smith,’  exclaimed  the  valet,  ‘ do  be  reasonable. 
Those  pictures  were  sent  to  Carlton  House  a month  ago,  were  they  ? 
You  cannot  have  the  remotest  idea  how  many  things  are  sent  on 
approval  to  His  Royal  Highness.’  Here  followed  a scathing  criticism 
of  the  pictures.  The  picture  dealer  seemed  more  amused  than  dis- 
pleased with  this  denunciation  of  his  invaluable  Ostades,  Tenierses, 
Brauerses,  &c.,  &c. 

“ The  others  eagerly  caught  hold  of  Watson  in  turn,  all  aspiring 
for  Mr.  Brummell’s  patronage  ; to  each  of  these  the  valet  addressed 
apologies,  explanations,  and  promises. 

‘ Now,  sir,’  whispered  Watson  confidentially,  and  I followed 
him  from  the  room. 

“ ‘ Those  fellows  are  as  eager  in  hunting  master  as  a pack  of 
beagles  after  a hare,’  he  observed.  ‘ Come  this  way,  sir,  if  you 
please,  and  I will  announce  you  at  once.’ 

“ I followed  him  up  a richly  carpeted  flight  of  stairs  to  the  door 
of  a back  drawing-room,  which  he  opened  and  announced  my 
name.  I entered  a luxuriously  furnished  dressing-room  full  of 
mirrors.  The  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  person 
of  the  illustrious  Beau  himself,  seated  in  a low  arm-chair,  in  a 
muslin  dressing-gown,  having  his  hair  dressed  by  a tall  fellow  in  a 
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white  apron  with  deep  pockets,  who  I readily  recognised  as  the 
principal  coiffeur  at  the  West  End. 

“ Mr.  Brummell  inclined  his  head  very  slightly  to  the  bow  of 
introduction. 

“*Aw — well,  Watson,’  he  said  in  a somewhat  drawling  tone, 
addressing  his  valet,  ‘ what  has  arrived  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Three  haunches  of  venison,  four  salmon,  two  turbots,  one 
dressing-case,  five  lapdogs,  and  an  easy- chair,  sir  ! ’ 

“ ‘ Send  the  fish  and  the  venison  to  Grove’s.  What  is  the  use 
of  presenting  things  to  a man  who  has  twenty  invitations  to  dinner 
every  day  of  his  life?  Aw — no — reserve  the  finest  turbot  and  the 
finest  salmon  for  my  Lady  Cholmondeley.  Her  ladyship  gives  a 
large  dinner  party  to-night — so  send  at  once,  that  the  cook  may  have 
it  early.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  sir.’ 

“ ‘ Aw — and  tell  Grove  I shall  expect  the  full  allowance.’ 

“ ‘Yes,  sir.’ 

“ ‘ Aw — and  the  dressing-case  and  the  easy-chair  may  also  be  sold. 
I have  five  easy-chairs  and  three  dressing-cases.’ 

“ ‘ And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  lapdogs,  if  you  please,  sir  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Aw — if  there  is  a pug  amongst  them,  send  it  to  my  Lady 
Cowper  ; if  there  is  a King  Charles,  send  it  to  my  Lady  Sefton  ; if 
there  is  a Blenheim,  it  must  go  to  Mrs.  Drummond  Burrell.  Aw — I 
don’t  know  anyone  else  who  wants  a lapdog  \ so  the  rest  may  be 
disposed  of.  Is  there  anything  else  ? ’ 

“‘Yes,  sir;  a box  of  French  kid  gloves,  three  pairs  of  worked 
slippers,  a china  christening  bowl,  a butt  of  Spanish  wine,  and  a 
canister  of  Dutch  snuff.’ 

“ ‘ Aw — put  the  gloves  away  for  use.  I’ve  got  a drawer  full  of 
slippers.  Reserve  the  bowl  for  punch  ; the  wine  may  be  bottled  ; 
the  snuff,  if  very  good,  may  go  to  the  Prince.  Anything  else  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Sir  Benjamin  Blomfield  has  left  His  Royal  Highness’s  command 
for  your  attendance  at  the  concert  to-morrow  evening ; my  Lady 
Castlereagh,  my  Lord  Conyngham,  Sir  John  Lade,  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  and  my  Lord  Moreton  have  called  to  remind  you  of  your 
engagements  to  them.’ 

“ ‘ Aw — every  day  they  expect  me  to  eat  a dozen  breakfasts,  as 
many  luncheons,  a score  of  dinners,  and  to  attend  an  unlimited 
number  of  concerts,  masquerades,  balls,  private  theatricals,  con- 
versazioneSf  and  entertainments  of  every  possible  description.  Aw — 
I’m  requested  to  be  at  Mayfair  and  Carlton  House ; to  be  at  Man- 
chester Square  and  St.  James’s;  to  be  at  Grosvenor  Place  and 
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Knightsbridge,  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  town,  where  I am 
expected  to  have  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  the  agility  of  a 
Dervish,  the  loquacity  of  a parrot,  and  the  constitution  of  a horse.* 

“ * But  a Brummell,  sir,  is  an  extraordinary  person  ; therefore 
what  so  natural  as  the  general  expectation  that  he  should  do  extra* 
ordinary  things  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Aw—yes  ; but  not  impossible  things.  But  did  anyone  else  call?’ 
“ ‘ His  Highness  the  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  most  noble  the 
Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  and  my  Lords  Fyfe,  Wilton,  Alvanley, 
and  Yarmouth.  I thought  you  would  wish  to  see  them,  sir,  and 
asked  them  into  the  drawing-room.’ 

“ * That  was  right.  You  have  done.  La  Fleur  ? ’ 

“ * Yes,  sare.  The  hair  of  your  head  is  superbe — it  is  ravishing  ! * 
“ The  Beau  turned  and  looked  at  the  effect  in  the  glass  with  a 
very  critical  gaze. 

“ ‘ My  coat — my  morning  coat,  of  course.* 

“ The  Frenchman  tenderly  took  off  the  dressing-gown ; the  valet 
brought  the  required  garment.  It  fitted  to  a hair— there  was  not  a 
crease  on  the  cloth.  The  Beau  looked  long  and  searchingly  into  the 
glass,  adjusted  his  cravat,  pulled  up  his  stiff  shirt  collar,  and  carefully 
examined  his  trousers  and  boots. 

ti  ( What  do  you  think,  sir  ? * said  the  Beau,  suddenly  addressing 
me  for  the  first  time. 

“ * There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  it,  Mr.  Brummell,*  was  the 
reply.  ‘ If  you  are  not  the  best-got-up  gentleman  in  the  kingdom, 
who  is  ? ’ 

“ * Come  along  with  me,’  and  taking  me  by  the  arm  in  a well- 
pleased  way  he  led  me  into  the  next  room,  where  were  assembled 
six  of  the  most  fashionable  men  of  the  day. 

« * Aw — delighted  to  see  you,  Prince— charmed  to  see  you  all,  by 
G-d!’ 

* How  are  you,  Brummell  ? ’ was  the  conventional  greeting. 

“ They  were  all  dressed  after  one  pattern,  with  slight  variations. 
Lord  Wilton  wore  a fur  collar  to  his  frogged  surtout ; Lord 
Yarmouth  a long  overcoat ; Prince  Esterhazy  held  a riding  whip. 
They  had  been  talking  languidly,  and  resumed  their  conversation 
when  the  greeting  was  over.  It  was  some  scandalous  gossip  then  rife 
respecting  the  Princess  of  Wales ; but  what  amused  me  most  was  the 
Teutonic  English  of  the  Prince,  the  Scottish  accent  of  Lord  Fyfe, 
and  the  affected  drawl  of  the  others,  who,  however,  said  very  little. 

“ While  I was  listening  with  much  interest  to  the  Prince,  who 
discussed  the  foreign  news  of  the  day  with  Mr.  Brummell,  I became 
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aware  that  each  of  the  other  dandies,  with  a glass  in  his  right  eye, 
was  intently  scrutinising  my  personal  appearance.  When  observed 
the  tightly  dressed  exquisites  wheeled  round  to  examine  the  pictures 
on  the  wall. 

In  a few  minutes  I again  noticed  the  dandies  clustered  about, 
gazing  as  so  many  learned  savants  might  at  an  entirely  new  species 
of  genus  homo.  Again  they  moved  away  when  they  had  found  they 
attracted  my  observation. 

**  I had  taken  pains  to  be  well  dressed  when  I decided  to  attend 
the  levee  of  such  a connoisseur  in  personal  decoration.  I could  not 
therefore  help  feeling  alarmed  at  this  singular  behaviour.  Remember, 
my  career  as  a man  of  fashion  had  only  commenced.  I was  but  a 
youth,  and  I grew  at  once  very  red  and  uncomfortable. 

“ Presently  I observed  that  my  host  and  Prince  Esterhazy  were 
also  intently  observing  me  through  their  eye-glasses,  and  that  they 
looked  with  an  expression  of  concern  and  amazement. 

“ * My  dear  fellow,*  exclaimed  Brummell,  ‘ Aw — where  did  you 
pick  up  that  extraordinary  affair  you  have  upon  your  back  ? * 

“ * Most  singular,  indeed  ! ’ cried  Lord  Yarmouth. 

‘ Maybe  it’s  a heirloom  ? ’ suggested  Lord  Fyfe. 

“ * Coeval  with  Alfred  the  Great,  at  least,*  observed  Alvanley. 

The  Prince  laughed  good-humouredly  as  he  added,  ‘ It  is  not 
your  fault,  mine  goot  sir.  You  shall  not  be  to  blame  because  a 
devoid-of-conscience- influencing  tradesman  deceives  you  when  you 
purchase  of  him  his  delusive  fabrics.’ 

“ ‘ Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  my  coat  ? * I inquired  in 
dreadful  confusion. 

“ ‘ Coat  P exclaimed  Beau  Brummell. 

“ ‘ Coat  I * cried  his  friends  in  chorus,  all  in  extreme  astonishment. 

“ ‘ It’s  no  more  like  a coat  than  a cauliflower — if  it  is.  I’ll  be 

d d ! ’ cried  Brummell  himself,  everyone  continuing  to  scrutinise 

the  garment. 

“ Indignant  at  what  I considered  unwarrantable  criticism,  I was 
meditating  a hasty  retreat  when  the  valet  announced  some  very 
great  lady.  I was  piqued,  perhaps,  for  they  must  have  known  whose 
son  I was,  and  the  rank,  too,  to  which  one  day  or  other  I must 
attain.  The  interview,  however,  had  the  wholesome  effect  of  curing 
me  of  dandyism  ; and  I evermore  preferred  politics,  sports  of  all 
kinds,  and  hunting  and  racing  to  the  fripperies  of  useless  folly.” 

Such  was  Beau  Brummell,  then  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  revelling 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  royal  favour,  wealth,  and  the  height  of 
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fashion.  How  wretched  was  his  end,  how  terrible  the  fall  he  met 
with  ! 

The  late  Henry  Pierrepoint  relates  the  following  anecdote 

“ We  of  the  Dandy  Club  issued  invitations  to  a ball,  from  which 
Brummell  had  influence  enough  to  get  the  Prince  excluded.  Some 
one  told  the  Prince  this,  upon  which  His  Royal  Highness  wrote  to 
say  he  intended  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  at  our  ball.  A 
number  of  us  lined  the  entrance  passage  to  receive  the  Prince,  who, 
as  he  passed  along,  turned  from  side  to  side  to  shake  hands  with 
each  of  us  ; but  when  he  came  to  Brummell  he  passed  him  without 
the  smallest  notice,  and  turned  to  shake  hands  with  the  man  opposite 
to  Brummell.  As  the  Prince  turned  from  that  man — I forget  who  it 
was — Brummell  leaned  forward  across  the  passage,  and  said,  in  a 
loud  voice,  ‘ Who  is  your  fat  friend  ? ’ We  were  dismayed ; but  in 
those  days  Brummell  could  do  no  wrong.” 

Henry  Pierrepoint  might  be  called  the  “ Last  of  the  Dandies.” 
I believe  that  at  the  time  he  told  the  above  he  was  the  only  surviv- 
ing member  of  the  club  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 

A man  ruined  in  fortune  by  his  own  indiscretion  invariably 
assigns  his  fall  to  ungrateful  friends,  and  even  accuses  those  who 
first  took  him  by  the  hand  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
fortune  of  having  deserted  him  and  become  his  enemies.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  most  generous  and  considerate  to  Brummell ; 
there  was  a kindness  of  heart  about  the  Prince  and  his  royal 
brothers,  and  they  were  the  very  last  to  causelessly  desert  anyone 
they  had  once  taken  by  the  hand.  If  the  protigi  had  not  regarded 
his  own  interest,  and  in  any  way  had  misconducted  or  forgotten 
himself,  then,  if  neglected,  he  had  no  one  to  thank  but  himself. 

If  the  anecdote  is  true  that  Brummell  once  desired  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  “ George,”  to  ring  the  bell,  His  Royal  Highness  but 
requited  such  snobbish  presumption  properly  by  quietly  fulfilling 
the  request  and  ordering  the  Beau’s  carriage  to  take  him  away,  never 
to  return  to  his  presence.  There  is  a characteristic  flunkeyism  about 
Brummell’s  presumption  which  suggests  that,  however  much  gilding 
he  had  got,  it  was  insufficient  to  refine  the  internal  man,  or  to 
permanently  cover  the  dross  of  his  inferior  nature. 

The  last  heard  of  Beau  Brummell  was  that  he  went  to  Calais, 
and  there,  the  ruling  passion  not  yet  quenched,  he  seized  on  a poor 
French  tailor,  nor  did  he  leave  him  till  he  had  taught  him  the  proper 
cut  j and  out  of  a ninth  part  of  a man  he  made  a rich  one.  From 
Calais  he  crept  to  Caen,  his  fortune  fallen,  his  senses  failing,  and  his 
reason  gone.  At  Caen,  a lady  who  had  known  him  in  his  happier 
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hours  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  at  an  asylum,  seated  alone  in 
a room,  brooding  over  the  fire,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  chin 
upon  his  hands,  with  a large  overcoat  enveloping  his.  figure.  He 
rose  as  she  entered,  and,  with  the  wonted  courtesy  of  old,  held  out 
his  hand. 

He  conversed  with  her,  recalling  anecdotes  of  days  long  since 
passed,  yet  seemed  incapable  of  remembering  any  occurrence 
five  minutes  together.  He  had  then  no  self-respect.  No  reverses 
taught  him  prudence.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  forego  his  Eau 
de  Cologne  for  his  toilet,  his  maraschino,  and  biscuits  de  Rheims 
for  his  luncheon ; and  when  credit  was  denied  for  these  coveted 
articles,  he  used  to  beg  them  at  the  shops  where  he  had  formerly 
dealt ! 

At  length  he  was  carried  forcibly  to  the  asylum  of  the  Bon 
Sauveur.  Here  an  English  clergyman  visited  him  on  his  death-bed, 
who  reported  that  he  had  never  come  in  contact  with  such  an 
exhibition  of  human  vanity,  ignorance,  and  thoughtlessness  respect- 
ing a future  state  : with  him  there  was  no  response  to  the  call  of 
religion. 

A nun  who  attended  him  gave  these  particulars  of  his  last 
moments  : “ About  an  hour  before  he  expired  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
me  with  an  expression  of  entreaty  and  fear,  raising  his  hands  as 
though  asking  for  assistance,  but  saying  nothing.  Upon  this  I 
requested  him  to  repeat  after  me  the  acte  de  contrition  of  the  Roman 
ritual.  He  immediately  consented,  and  repeated  in  an  earnest 
manner  after  me  that  form  of  prayer.  Then,  becoming  more  com- 
posed, he  turned  his  face  towards  the  wall ; but  this  tranquillity  was 
interrupted  about  an  hour  after  by  his  uttering  a cry,  appearing  to 
be  in  pain.  After  this  he  never  moved,  dying  imperceptibly  on 
March  30,  1840.” 

His  success  may  be  referred  to  a combination  of  somewhat  un- 
enviable qualities — a matchless  want  of  feeling,  imperturbable 
impertinence,  considerable  smartness  and  talent,  and  the  most 
matured  and  cherished  selfishness  ; his  failure  is  a striking  lesson  for 
the  frivolous,  the  improvident,  and  the  unjust. 
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THE  PREACHER, 

A GHETTO  SKETCH 


IT  was  still  almost  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time  of  the 
Preacher’s  discourse,  and  already  the  synagogue  of  the 
“ Seekers  of  Truth  ” was  thronged  with  an  animated  congregation. 
The  Beadle  was  desperately  busy,  accommodating  visitors  from 
other  religious  centres  with  seats  varying  in  comfort  and  convenience 
with  their  position  and  influence  in  the  community.  Such  an  influx 
of  worshippers  he  had  never  witnessed  before,  and  the  sight  of  the 
swelling  assembly  evoked  from  him  the  observation,  that  never  had 
the  “ Seekers  of  Truth  ” been  so  numerous.  This  remark  he 
deemed  a gem  of  wit,  and  he  delivered  himself  of  it  in  the  course 
of  five  minutes  not  less  than  twelve  several  times,  in  different  parts 
of  the  shrine,  and  on  each  occasion  with  apparent  spontaneity.  But 
his  pun  was  lost  in  the  babel  of  gossip  that  filled  the  humble  house 
of  prayer,  for  everybody’s  tongue  was  wagging  briskly,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  topics  were  being  discussed  with  strenuous 
energy. 

All  the  neighbouring  chapels  seemed  to  have  emptied  themselves 
on  that  Sabbath  afternoon  into  this  small  and  unassuming  Chevrah^ 
as  it  was  called,  and  Chaim  Funkelstein — the  exultant  warden — 
marvelled  at  its  vast  containing  capacity.  Friends  espied  one 
another  from  afar,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  contiguous  seats  so  as 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  a chat.  Mundane  subjects  jostled 
with  spiritual,  business  problems  with  theological,  and  a Talmudical 
subtlety  was  being  threshed  out  amid  the  din  of  a discussion  about 
tailors’  strikes.  Here  and  there  was  a man  of  saintly  mien  poring 
over  some  holy  book,  or  reciting  aloud  the  Psalms  for  the  day.  A 
solicitous  father  was  examining  his  unwilling  son,  a little  roguish 
lad,  in  the  weekly  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  ; and  the  Precentor, 
stroking  his  well-trimmed  beard  as  he  leaned  over  one  of  the 
benches,  was  exchanging  views  with  a fellow-songster  on  the  merits 
of  a rival  precentor,  who  had  lately  been  promoted  to  a West  End 
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incumbency.  The  gallery  too  was  all  agog  with  feminine  flutter: 
women  young  and  old,  wrinkled  and  fresh,  careworn  and  buoyant, 
mothers  and  grandames,  with  a babe  or  two  in  arms,  had  betaken 
themselves  hither  with  an  enthusiasm  of  which  their  wonted 
demeanour  hardly  gave  promise.  And,  needless  to  say,  though  this 
was  a day  of  rest,  their  tongues  were  nevertheless  at  work.  The 
topics  they  discussed  presented  a variety  similar  to  that  of  the  con- 
fabulation below  : recent  marriages  fortunate  and  unfortunate, 
bantlings  bom  and  others  yet  to  come,  the  price  of  fish  and 
millinery  bargains,  domestic  mishaps  and  prospective  matches. 
Yet  here  and  there  this  garrulity  was  relieved  by  a devout,  attentive 
group  of  women  clustered  around  an  elderly  dame  in  spectacles, 
who  with  sobbing  accent  slowly  read  from  a homely  paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

Commotion  and  confusion  reigned  throughout.  Batch  after 
batch  of  arrivals  strolled  in  leisurely,  changing  their  seats  several 
times  before  finally  fixing  on  a coign  of  vantage.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  shrine  was  already  crowded  in  every  nook  and  cranny.  The 
gangways,  too,  were  slowly  filling  with  those  content  to  stand.  Chairs 
were  brought  in  from  invisible  ante-rooms  and  ranged  in  front  of 
the  benches,  only  to  disappear  quickly  beneath  the  oncoming  tide 
of  eager  humanity.  The  bustling  Beadle  was  at  his  wits’  end,  what 
with  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  his  temper  and  of  his  top-hat 
and  reducing  the  swarming  concourse  to  a semblance  of  order  ere 
the  renowned  Rudnitzker  Maggid^  from  whose  founts  of  eloquence 
the  assembly  was  to  drink  deep,  should  appear  on  the  scene. 

At  last  he  came.  Like  a blissful  calm  that  succeeds  a blustering 
storm,  the  gentle  presence  of  the  Preacher  diffused  a restfulness 
through  the  tumultuous  throng  and  the  din  sank  to  a respectful 
murmur.  All  rose  as  one  man  to  do  reverence,  and  the  Beadle, 
with  a pompous  air,  cleaving  a way  for  the  slight,  stooping  pastor, 
received  as  his  own  this  triumphant  ovation.  At  length  the  seat  of 
honour  was  reached,  on  the  right  of  the  ark,  and  in  a moment  the 
Precentor  had  begun  the  service. 

The  last  words  of  the  Mourners’  Prayer  had  died  away,  and  a 
look  of  gladsome  expectancy  passed  over  the  faces  of  the  multitude. 
A movement  was  made  from  the  rear  of  the  Reader’s  platform,  and 
on  either  side  the  people  pressed  forward,  at  first  timidly  and  then 
boldly  and  in  solid  phalanx,  till  almost  on  a level  with  the  wardens’ 
pew.  With  impressive  solemnity  the  Beadle  placed  the  lectern  in 
position — for  the  “ Seekers  of  Truth  ” boasted  of  no  fixed  pulpit — 
and,  after  escorting  the  Preacher  to  the  foot  of  the  ark,  stolidly  made 
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his  way  to  the  central  dais,  whence  he  viewed  the  mighty  gathering, 
like  some  oriental  monarch,  from  on  high. 

The  Preacher  swept  the  throng  with  a preliminary  glance.  He 
was  of  medium  height  and  spare  of  figure,  but  his  flowing  grey 
beard,  his  lofty  forehead  crowned  by  a skull-cap,  his  pensive  pene- 
trating eyes  shaded  by  grizzled  brows,  his  firm  close-pressed  lips,  his 
visage  frank  and  fearless,  furrowed  by  many  a deep  line  of  care  and 
study,  his  demeanour  humble  yet  noble,  subdued  yet  eloquent— all 
this  gave  him  an  attraction  that  more  than  compensated  for  com- 
manding stature.  And  withal,  the  fame  that  had  preceded  him,  and 
the  increased  repute  he  had  earned  in  this  country  by  his  soul- 
stirring discourses,  invested  him  with  veritable  grandeur  and  dignity. 
He  arranged  the  folds  of  the  praying-shawl  about  him,  and  waited 
yet  a moment  for  the  restlessness  of  the  people  to  subside.  With 
presumptuous  chivalry  the  Beadle  brought  his  big  brawny  palm  down 
on  the  Reader’s  desk  with  a thud,  once — twice,  and  exclaimed  in 
the  awesome  accents  of  authority : “ Sha— sha-a-a  ! ” till  the  rafters 
overhead  gave  forth  the  echo,  and  every  soul  grew  still,  and  a tense 
silence  spread  throughout  the  crowded  fane. 

In  tones  subdued  and  steady  the  Preacher  propounded  his  text, 
and  every  ear  strained  to  catch  the  pregnant  utterance  : “ But  they 
hearkened  not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of  spirit  and  for  cruel  bondage 
In  language  homely  and  direct,  and  with  an  eloquence  rugged  yet 
impressive,  and  a charm  that  was  the  charm  of  simplicity,  the 
Preacher  explained  the  verse  word  by  word  so  that  even  the  dullest 
intellect  might  understand,  and  hinted,  in  a manner  that  roused 
curiosity,  at  the  modern  application  of  the  passage.  With  sinuous 
and  imperceptible  course  he  slowly  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  text 
by  a curious  apologue  from  the  Midrash,  the  allegorical  lore  of  the 
sages,  quoting  the  entire  anecdote  by  heart,  and  had  soon  com- 
pletely won  the  spellbound  attention  of  the  vast  assembly.  'The 
Preacher  was  the  Moses  of  to-day,  and  like  that  mighty  Heaven- 
sent leader  of  the  hoary  past,  he  still  found  the  people  rebellious 
and  stiff-necked.  Their  “ anguish  of  spirit  ” nowadays  was  due  to 
racking  poverty,  slackness  of  employment,  daily  distracting  cares — 
an  ailing  wife  or  pining  child.  In  this  distress,  in  the  toil  of 
furnishing  their  families  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence,  their 
whole  being  was  absorbed,  and  the  admonitions  of  the  Preacher  fell 
on  deaf  and  listless  ears.  And  when  work  was  abundant,  and  the 
father  of  the  household  was  busy,  and  the  home  was  cheerful,  and 
everybody  had  plenty,  then,  again,  the  Preacher’s  words  fell  flat  and 
unheeded  ; for  now  it  was  a case  of  constant  and  continuous  labour. 
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of  incessant  and  imperious  commands  from  ruthless  taskmasters, 
setting  at  naught  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  week  after  week  with 
unbridled  iniquity — verily,  they  were  living  over  once  more  the 
cruel  bondage  of  their  forefathers  in  Egypt. 

And  as  the  voice  of  the  Preacher  rose  and  fell  with  clear,  melo- 
dious cadence,  assuming  ever  and  anon  the  sing-song  of  Talmudic 
argumentation,  and  as  the  moral  of  his  discourse — illumined  by 
countless  allusions  to  sacred  writ  and  rabbinical  literature,  by  happy 
quotations  from  Midrashic  commentaries  and  interesting  anecdotes 
of  ancient  days,  suffused  here  and  there  by  a ray  of  humour  and 
now  by  a flash  of  wit — as  the  moral  of  his  discourse  penetrated  the 
vast  listening  throng,  a thrill  of  mingled  emotion  coursed  through 
every  frame,  and  many  a countenance  gleamed  with  ecstatic  bliss,  with 
keen  though  suppressed  exultation.  Turning  with  spontaneous  regu- 
larity from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right,  and  speaking  with  a rapid  and 
facile  flow  of  language,  he  seemed  to  address  himself  to  every  single 
soul  in  the  hushed  assembly,  and  his  words  sank  deep  in  every  heart. 
Speech  and  learning  overflowed  from  his  lips;  neither  book  nor 
notes  lay  before  him ; but  so  far  from  this  being  a deterrent,  he 
revelled  in  the  freedom  of  a quick,  resourceful  mind,  stored  with  an 
infinity  of  wisdom,  and  of  a tongue  ever  ready  and  fluent.  He 
touched  the  diverse  chords  to  which  the  human  heart — and  especially 
the  heart  of  his  humble  brethren — is  responsive;  he  appealed  to 
their  sense  of  the  righteous,  to  their  pride  in  their  glorious  heritage — 
the  wondrous  Cight  of  the  I^aw — to  their  family  affections  and  their 
proverbial  sound  sagacity.  And  as  he  neared  the  end  of  each 
period  and  rounded  off  his  impressive  exhortations,  his  voice  rose  to 
a shrill  clarion  treble,  and  then  sank  to  a wailing  old-world  intona- 
tion, dying  away  with  plaintive  echo  in  the  thickening  shroud  of 
gloom.  For  the  day  was  almost  spent,  and  the  golden  beam  of 
sunlight  that  had  previously  fallen  athwart  the  ark  had  long  with- 
drawn its  sovereign  splendour,  and  in  every  part  of  the  crowded 
shrine  the  shades  of  darkness  were  gathering  slowly. 

But  with  an  attentiveness  that  seemed  stoical  and  self-imposed, 
but  which  was  really  a spontaneous  and  indomitable  interest,  the 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  the  mellifluous  discourse  of  the  un- 
wearied preacher,  drinking  in  with  avid  zest  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  of  moral  exhortation  and  interesting  fable,  of 
scriptural  exposition  and  autobiographical  reminiscence.  And  even 
when  in  a passionate  moment,  and  with  the  majestic  mien  of  a 
prophet  of  old,  he  revealed  his  hidden  allusions  and  overwhelmed 
his  patient  hearers  with  a torrent  of  reproaches  for  their  many 
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backslidings — pious  though  they  might  appear  in  this  world  of  sin- 
even  then  they  still  listened  on  without  a murmur  or  gesture  of 
protest.  For  the  Preacher  had  them  in  thrall,  and  they  were  borne 
along  submissively,  yet  nimbly  and  cheerfully,  on  the  onrushing 
stream  of  his  gushing  thoughts,  exulting  in  this  energetic  exercise  of 
their  faculties,  and  exchanging  ever  and  anon  a smile  of  appreciation 
or  ejaculating  their  cordial  assent.  True,  there  were  here  and  there 
a few  slumberous  souls  who  had  had  their  fill  of  the  Preacher’s  lore, 
and  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  dreamland  to  reflect  on  the  lessons 
he  strove  to  impress.  But  they  were  only  a few  ; and  though 
apparently  unconscious  of  what  was  toward,  the  very  rhythm  of 
their  respiration  and  the  soundness  of  their  sleep  seemed  to  partake 
of  a special  deliciousness  by  reason  of  the  inspiriting  atmosphere. 
And  when  some  enthusiastic  admirer  unintentionally  aroused  them 
by  a gesture  of  approbation,  they  grumbled  not,  but  quickly  re- 
covered and  disposed  themselves  anew  to  earnest  attention. 

What  time  the  Preacher  worked  with  marvellous  and  unabated 
vigour,  driving  home  his  points  straight  and  sturdily — his  whole 
body  athrob  with  preternatural  pulsation,  his  face  aglow  with  celestial 
lustre.  Ever  and  anon  he  mopped  the  beads  of  perspiration  on  his 
glistening  forehead,  and  adjusted  the  praying-shawl  which  slid  from 
his  shoulders  with  his  perfervid  movements  ; but  he  allowed  himself 
scarce  any  pause  in  the  flow  of  speech,  as  though  he  were  under 
some  hypnotic  influence.  A holy  frenzy  seemed  to  possess  him,  his 
hands  twitched  convulsively,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  a fiery  gleam 
which  pierced  every  soul  in  that  swarming  throng  as  he  delivered 
some  grave  and  trenchant  utterance.  Now  and  again  he  leaned 
heavily  on  the  lectern  and  rocked  to  and  fro  as  he  chanted  rather 
than  cited  some  apothegm  of  an  ancient  sage,  and  anon,  bristling  up 
with  renewed  energy,  he  would  raise  his  hand  in  dramatic  gesture 
and  show  the  relation  of  the  Talmudic  maxim  to  the  familiar  circum- 
stances of  present-day  life.  Never  flagging,  never  feeble,  buoyed  up 
with  remarkable  powers  of  bodily  endurance  and  sustained  elo- 
quence, he  sped  along  the  course  of  his  variegated  homily  with 
masterly  ease,  ever  finding  something  fresh  to  expound,  discuss, 
illumine.  In  apparently  endless  strain  he  went  on,  his  voice  now 
grown  thick  and  husky,  till  at  last  with  a mighty  wrench  he  reached 
the  close  of  his  exhortations  and  fervently  exclaimed  the  wonted 
finale  of  hope : “ And  a Redeemer  shall  come  unto  Zion,  and  so 
may  it  be  His  will,  and  let  us  say  Amen  ! ” — when  there  burst 
throughout  the  enthusiastic  concourse  a great  and  joyous  shout  of 
congratulation  : “ \ os  her  Koivach — thy  strength  increase  ! 
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The  Preacher  was  assisted  from  the  humble  rostrum  by  a hundred 
eager  wringing  hands,  and  a tumultuous  din  of  conversation  and 
discussion  arose  in  every  part  of  the  animated  sanctuary.  Every- 
body struggled  forward  to  offer  in  person  his  effusive  compliments  to 
the  hero  of  the  day,  whose  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  at  this 
universal  gratification ; and  yet  everybody  knew  that  this  was  no 
exceptional  effort  of  the  Preacher,  and  that  his  discourse  at  the 
“Well  of  Jacob  ” synagogue  on  the  morrow  (in  connection  with  the 
inauguration  of  a society  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud),  and  at  the 
Cracow  Congregation  next  Sabbath,  would  fully  equal  if  not  excel 
it  in  the  importance  of  the  message,  in  novelty  of  exposition,  in 
eloquence,  erudition,  and  magnetic  attractiveness. 

“ That’s  what  I call  a Maggid  ! That’s  what  I call  gesagt ! ” 
exclaimed  a gesticulating  little  fellow,  with  lean  cheeks  and  a goatee 
beard,  to  a little  knot  of  his  companions. 

“You  are  also  a judge?”  retorted  another  individual,  a rising 
grocer,  who  had  a smattering  of  Talmudical  knowledge.  “ Do  you 
even  know  the  difference  between  Midrash  and  Gemara  ? ” 

“ Give  me  a Pentateuch,  and  I will  show  you,”  was  the  confident 
reply. 

A thunderous  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  response,  for  both 
Midrash  and  Gemara  are  distinct  and  extensive  bodies  of  lore  in 
themselves,  existing  in  tomes  altogether  apart  from  the  Scriptures. 

Meanwhile  the  scholars  of  the  assembly  sought  each  other  out 
and  eagerly  discussed  dialectic  points  in  the  momentous  homily, 
each  convinced  of  his  own  infallibility  and  declaiming  his  views 
with  raucous  voice  and  vigorous  gesture,  what  time  their  less 
enlightened  but  curious  brethren  gathered  around  them  to  listen  to 
the  wit-combat,  prompt  to  urge  each  rival  champion  in  turn  and  to 
decide  themselves  whenever  the  contest  wavered.  The  entire  con- 
gregation broke  up  into  irregular  gossiping  groups,  some  blocking  up 
the  gangways,  others  clustering  about  the  benches,  and  others  roving 
amid  the  general  shifting  noisy  crowd.  The  house  of  prayer  was 
converted  into  a wrangling  forum,  and  the  Beadle  did  not  attempt 
to  assume  the  direction  of  this  chaotic  multifarious  debate.  On 
every  side,  from  every  person,  whether  young  or  old,  wise  or  simple, 
rich  or  poor — yea,  and  aloft  too  in  the  gloom-hid  gallery  bubbling 
over  with  feminine  garrulity — there  flowed  unending  streams  of 
argumentative  tattle  and  controversial  chatter,  brisk,  rattling, 
roaring,  thunderous. 

And  the  Preacher  sat  at  his  ease  breathing  freely  and  heavily, 
though  in  truth  the  atmosphere  was  sorely  changed  from  its  pristine 
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purity.  He  leaned  well  back  in  the  shadow  with  folded  arms,  his 
face  showing  thin  and  worn,  anxious,  as  it  were,  to  efface  his  presence 
from  the  scene  while  he  and  his  discourse  were  undergoing  judgment 
from  the  boisterous  tribunal.  Now  and  again  some  loud  remark, 
pitched  in  an  inordinately  high  key,  reached  his  ears  and  suggested 
a train  of  reflections  in  which  he  soon  became  absorbed,  his  grave 
ascetic  features  slowly  relaxing  into  a smile  ever  so  faint.  His  eyes 
half  closed  as  in  a dream  ; he  was  lost  in  the  luxurious  maze  of  his 
imagination ; his  soul  throbbed  with  the  blissful  struggle  of  a host 
of  vague  sublime  aspirations ; and  a halo  as  of  the  Divine  Presence 
seemed  to  encircle  his  radiant  brow. 
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SOME  MEMORIES  OF  AN  OLD 
FRIEND. 


IN  the  days  of  long  ago,  when,  as  a small  child  of  twelve,  I trotted 
up  Hampstead  Lane  by  my  sister’s  side,  our  attention  was 
daily  arrested  by  two  out  of  the  few  persons  we  met  on  our  way  to 
school. 

One  of  the  two  was  a dapper  gentleman,  clad  in  a well-fitting, 
blue  surtout  coat  buttoned  tightly  round  the  waist,  with  chest  well 
thrown  out,  displaying  a large  expanse  of  shirt-front,  whilst  broad 
white  cuff's  half  covered  his  hands.  With  a sad  want  of  reverence 
for  our  elders,  and  with  a directness  rarely  absent  in  children,  we 
dubbed  him  “ the  cuff  and  collar  man."  We  made  all  sorts  of  con- 
jectures as  to  his  walk  in  life,  one  of  which  was  that  he  was  a school- 
master, that  profession  being  then  regarded  by  us  as  demanding  the 
height  of  correction  and  propriety  on  the  part  of  its  follower. 

His  daily  appearance  was  so  regular  that  we  could  time  ourselves 
by  him  as  by  a clock.  If  we  met  him  directly  we  turned  out  of  our 
road  into  Hampstead  Lane,  where  his  quick  footsteps  sounded  crisp 
and  cheerful  on  the  dry  gravel,  our  faces  fell,  for  we  knew  we  should 
have  a “ bad  mark  " for  unpunctuality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  came 
across  him  in  a dip  in  the  road,  where  the  ground  was  always  damp, 
and  where  a smell  of  dank  leaves  and  of  decaying  vegetation  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere,  our  spirits  rose,  and  we  arrived  in  time  for  a 
chat  with  our  school-mates  before  the  first  class  began. 

It  was  somewhat  amusing,  in  later  years,  to  meet  the  same  gentle- 
man with  all  the  mystery  that  had  rendered  him  interesting  to  us 
dispelled,  and  to  know  that  he  was  a City  merchant,  who  travelled 
up  to  town  from  Hampstead  Heath  railway  station  for  the  sake  of  a 
daily  walk  in  the  finest  air,  amidst  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  of 
which  the  London  suburbs  can  boast. 

A greater  contrast  to  him  could  not  have  been  found  than  the 
quaint  little  figure  that  we  met  with  almost  equal  regularity.  It  was 
an  old  gentleman  of  unkempt  appearance,  dressed  in  white  ducks 
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and  waistcoat  in  fine  weather.  In  all  weathers  his  coat  was  open 
and  flying  in  the  breeze  (he  invariably  gave  the  impression  of  a 
person  walking  against  the  wind,  however  still  the  day),  his  hat  was 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  shoulders  were  nearly  on  a level 
with  his  ears  on  account  of  his  hands  being  thrust  into  his  waistcoat 
pockets. 

After  meeting  him  continuously  for  some  months,  we  asked  a 
schoolfellow  who  he  was.  She  replied  tersely,  “ That’s  old  Russell.” 
This  information,  however  clear  and  devoid  of  circumlocution,  was 
lacking  in  detail,  so  we  inquired  further  what  he  was.  She  said  he 
was  a “ mathetician  ” ; and  on  being  pressed  for  a definition  of  this 
new  term,  hazarded  vaguely  that  “ he  did  lots  of  sums  and  things.” 
Sums  having  cost  me  more  tears  than  all  other  studies  put  together, 
I hesitated  whether  I should  set  down  the  gentleman  in  question  on 
my  black  list,  by  the  side  of  our  arithmetic  master,  whose  angry 
exclamation,  “ This  is  confusion  worse  confounded  ! ” struck  such 
terror  to  my  heart  every  Saturday,  during  that  awful  hour  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of  the  rule  of  three.  And  here  I pause  to  wonder 
why  a teacher  can  never  explain  arithmetic  with  the  same  patience 
with  which  he  would  expound  grammar,  for  instance.  Why  does 
your  arithmetic  master  deem  it  a personal  insult  if  you  fail  to  under- 
stand his  problems?  Emotion  and  calculation  are  irreconcilable, 
and  I defy  any  small  girl  who  is  quaking  with  fright  at  the  very  sight 
of  her  mathematical  teacher  to  give  any  other  reply  than  eleven  or 
thirteen  if  he  suddenly  asks  her  in  loud,  sarcastic  tones  what  seven 
plus  five  make. 

However,  after  mature  reflection,  I concluded  that  Mr.  Russell 
did  sums  instead  of  setting  them,  and  I thenceforward  regarded  him 
with  sympathy  and  pity.  I wondered  that  a man  of  his  age  should 
spend  his  time  in  such  an  unpleasant  occupation.  I have  lived  to 
marry  a “ mathetician  ” and — tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — I still  wonder. 

In  those  old  days,  a Friendly  Discussion  Society  flourished  in 
Highgate.  It  may  still  flourish— I hope  it  does.  Many  and  many  a 
pleasant  evening  have  I spent  in  listening  to  its  members  discussing 
various  subjects.  It  was  at  one  of  its  meetings  that  I became 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Professor  Tomlinson 
was  also  a member  of  the  Society.  When  Mr.  Russell  got  on  his 
feet  to  speak  at  these  gatherings  there  was  a twofold  movement 
amongst  the  audience.  His  admirers  leaned  forward  to  catch  his 
words,  and  his  detractors  leaned  back  in  their  arm-chairs  with  a look 
of  benignant  pity.  I always  leant  forward  with  his  admirers.  At 
first  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  right,  for  he  began  with  some  judicious 
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and  carefully  worded  comments  relative  to  the  topic  for  the  evening ; 
but  whatever  the  subject- — Moslemism,  Thackeray  versus  Dickens, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  &c.— he  almost  invariably  ended  by 
mounting  his  hobby-horse : the  supposed  misdeeds  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  whom  he  accused  of  trying  to  “frighten  young  govern- 
esses out  of  their  senses  with  awful  tales  of  fire  and  brimstone,” 
and  he  would  relate  some  absurd  incident  in  support  of  his  theory, 
which  he  accompanied  with  incoherent  sputterings  and  laughter 
until  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman. 

These  outbursts,  amusing  as  they  were  to  us  young  people,  were 
yet  painful,  though  we  would  never  admit  it,  to  those  of  us  who 
were  his  partisans.  We  were  divided  into  Tomlinsonians  and 
Russellites.  Professor  Tomlinson  was  the  soul  of  propriety,  and 
looked  unutterably  shocked  when  his  learned  friend  let  himself  go 
and  fizzed  and  sputtered  like  cakes  in  a frying-pan.  Some  who 
thought  propriety  the  chief  good  gazed  stonily  at  us,  the  Russellites, 
as,  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  droll  stories  of  our  hero,  we 
applauded  him  to  the  echo. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debates  a sumptuous  supper  was  served, 
and  it  was  proverbial  that  Mr.  Russell  always  took  in  to  it  the  prettiest 
and  best-dressed  girl  in  the  assembly. 

By  degrees  the  learned  mathematician  began  to  be  a frequent 
visitor  at  our  house.  He  would  tell  us  how  many  discoveries  he 
had  made  since  he  last  called.  One  day,  anxious  to  explain  some 
principle,  he  borrowed  all  my  reels  of  cotton  and,  rolling  them  up  an 
inclined  plane,  tried  to  make  the  subject  clear  to  me.  But  he  failed 
utterly  ; even  his  genius  was  incapable  of  making  me  grasp  such 
questions.  Still,  he  never  ceased  his  efforts.  If  he  met  me  out  of 
doors  he  would  say,  “ Oh,  Miss  Zelia,  let  me  just  explain  this  to 
you,”  and  he  would  draw  figures  in  the  dust  with  a twig  (he  never 
carried  a walking-stick),  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  passers-by,  and 
to  my  confusion,  for  sometimes  a group  of  listeners  would  form 
around  us. 

One  evening  he  called  and  said  in  his  earnest,  excitable  way 
that  he  had  read  an  article  on  numbers  which  had  much  interested 
him.  The  writer  of  the  essay  had  tried  to  discover  how  different 
individuals  saw  numbers  in  their  minds.  He  had  found  that  some 
saw  certain  figures  surrounded  by  a misty  halo ; that  others  saw 
them  printed  in  various  colours  j others  still  saw  them  on  the  page 
of  the  first  arithmetic  book  they  had  studied  as  children.  He  asked 
those  present  how  they  saw  figures.  I do  not  know  what  reply  they 
gave.  I was  learning  my  lessons  in  another  room  ; but  be  wanted  to 
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know  how  Miss  Zelia  saw  figures,  so  I was  sent  for.  Directly  I 
appeared  he  burst  out  with  his  question  : 

?yliss  Z^lia,  how  do  you  see  figures  ? ” 

Not  knowing  whether  it  was  a riddle,  or  whether  he  was  referring 
to  the  state  of  my  feelings  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic — in  the  latter 
case  I should  have  promptly  replied  : “ I see  them  with  aversion 
— I weakly  answered  : 

“ I don’t  know.” 

He  saw  I had  not  grasped  his  meaning,  so  said  : 

“We  will  soon  find  out.  Shut  your  eyes  and  listen  to  me. 
Seven  ! ” 

“ Seven  ! ” I repeated. 

“ How  did  you  see  it  ?” 

“ Going  down  the  line,”  I replied — somewhat  vaguely,  I confess. 

“ Eight  ! seventeen  ! thirty-five  ! one  hundred  ! ” he  shouted 
excitedly.  “ Now,  how  did  you  see  those  figures  ? ” 

I opened  my  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 

“ I never  thought  of  it  before,”  I said.  “ I suppose  I see  them 
like  everybody  else,  going  in  lines.” 

“Equal  lines?”  he  queried. 

“ Oh  no.  Stop.  I will  shut  my  eyes  again,  and  as  you  say  the 
figures  I shall  see  them  and  I will  note  where  they  are.” 

He  called  out  several  numbers,  and  then  told  me  to  write  down 
the  lines  of  figures  I had  mentioned.  I did  so  and  the  result  is 
given  on  the  next  page. 

Mr.  Russell  was  puzzled  by  my  figures  turning  at  twelve  and 
again  at  twenty.  But  I could  give  no  explanation  then,  nor  can  I 
now.  I only  know  that  I see  the  figures  thus  to  this  day. 

“Tell  me  whether  the  lines  are  flat  as  on  paper,”  he  asked  me, 
looking  at  my  design. 

“ They  are  not  flat ; they  go  away  from  me  down-hill  from  one 
to  twelve,  then  they  come  slowly  up-hill  towards  me  to  twenty,  when 
they  get  on  to  a higher  plane.  They  then  rise  rapidly,  and  get 
fainter  and  fainter  until  they  reach  one  hundred.  Then  they  begin 
again,  as  they  did  from  one  to  twelve,  &c.,  but  very  faint  and  much 
higher  up.” 

Mr.  Russell  made  note  of  this,  and  I often  wondered  what  it  indi- 
cated that  I should  see  the  figures  thus  definitely.  My  husband  told 
me  years  afterwards,  when  I mentioned  it  to  him,  that  it  proved  that 
I had  a most  unmathematical  mind,  which,  incapable  of  grasping  the 
abstract,  was  able  only  to  deal  with  the  concrete.  I am  afraid  he  is 
right ! He  added  that  mathematicians  see  no  figures;  they  deal  with 
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the  abstract  idea.  I remember  that  Mr.  Russell  stated  that  he  saw 
no  figures  in  his  mind. 

Much  as  I liked  the  society  of  my  mathematical  friend,  I must 
admit  that  his  discourses  on  his  favourite  topic  wearied  me.  It  was 
in  vain,  however,  to  protest  to  him  that  my  knowledge  of  mathe- 
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matics  was  limited  to  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  two  and  two 
make  four  ; he  continued  all  the  more  earnestly  to  explain. 

Happening  one  day  to  mention  Goethe  in  our  chat,  he  found  I 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  German  literature,  and  from  that  time  we 
had  a more  interesting  subject  of  conversation.  He  told  me  he 
could  learn  a new  language  in  three  months.  He  certainly  had  a 
most  retentive  memory. 

As  we  were  discussing  Faust  one  afternoon  on  our  way  to 
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Hampstead  Heath,  a big  black  dog,  led  by  a dignified  old  lady, 
walked  by.  The  dog  had  an  evil  look  in  his  eye,  and  Mr.  Russell 
immediately  declared  that  it  was  Faust’s  poodle.  This  idea  so 
tickled  his  fancy  that  he  startled  the  lady  by  one  of  his  “ Homeric 
bursts  of  laughter.”  We  never  met  a black  dog  afterwards  but  he 
laughed  until  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  The  discovery  that  I,  too, 
had,  as  one  of  my  teachers  neatly  expressed  it,  “a  keen  perception 
of  the  ridiculous,”  formed  another  bond  between  us,  and  from  that 
moment  his  one  desire  when  he  met  me  was  to  tell  me  mirth-pro- 
voking stories  for  the  sake  of  seeing  me  laugh.  As  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me  coming  along  the  lane  he  would  shout  out : 

“ Hullo  ! Miss  Zelia,  here  you  are  ! Now,  just  listen  to  this  ! ” 

Then  amidst  bursts  of  laughter  and  incoherent  ejaculations,  he 
would  tell  me  some  preposterous  story  he  had  just  read.  When  I 
wanted  to  humour  him — and  when  did  I not  ? his  quaint  exterior 
hid  such  a kind,  affectionate  heart — I would  put  my  hands  to  my 
ears  and,  shaking  my  head  gravely,  would  say  : 

“ Now,  don’t  tell  me  any  more  of  your  dreadfully  absurd  stories, 
because  I’m  not  going  to  listen.” 

He  would  shriek  with  laughter  at  this,  and  start  at  once.  One 
of  his  stories  began  : “ I saw  in  my  dream  a king,  and  I said  ‘ O 
king,  live  for  ever.’  ” This  struck  him  as  being  so  exquisitely  funny 
that  he  would  repeat  it  again  and  again.  “ Just  listen.  O king,  live 
for  ever,”  and  he  would  laugh  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
I do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  the  conclusion  of  the  tale. 

After  we  left  school,  my  sister  and  I were  much  interested  in 
navvies.  We  used  to  talk  to  them  on  their  works,  and  we  opened  a 
night  school  for  them.  As  we  were  speaking  to  a group  of  them 
one  morning,  Mr.  Russell  came  along  ; surveying  us  with  an  amused 
air,  he  called  out  to  me  : 

“ Well,  Miss  Z^lia,  what  are  you  talking  to  those  fellows  about — 
fire  and  brimstone,  eh?”  and  he  threw  back  his  head  to  give  vent  to 
one  of  his  resounding  peals  of  laughter. 

I replied : “ We  are  telling  them  what  St.  Augustine  said  so  long 
ago  : ‘ Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O God,  and  the  heart  never 
rests  until  it  rests  in  Thee.’  ” 

His  manner  changed  immediately,  and,  grasping  me  warmly  by 
the  hand,  said  : “ Can’t  do  better  ! Can’t  do  better  ! God  bless 
you,”  and  as  he  turned  hastily  away  I saw  a tear  glistening  in  his  eye. 

He  was  sincerely  devout.  He  was  most  regular  in  his  attendance 
at  church  to  “ say  his  prayers,”  as  he  called  it ; he  always  left  before 
the  sermon.  He  never  wrote  the  shortest  note  in  reply  to  an 
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invitation  without  adding  “ D.V.”  to  his  acceptance.  But  he  was  not 
fond,  as  I have  stated,  of  the  Evangelical  school  of  theology.  I 
remember  that  he  much  disliked  a little  book  by  F.  R.  Havergal 
entitled  “ My  King.”  He  objected  to  texts  which  so  evidently 
applied  to  King  David  and  others  in  their  arthly  relationships 
being  wrested  from  their  context  and  applied  to  Our  Lord.  With 
the  devout  spirit  of  that  gifted  authoress  he  had,  I am  sure,  the 
deepest  sympathy. 

On  my  return  to  the  dear  old  home  a year  or  so  after  my 
marriage,  I asked  for  news  of  Mr.  Russell.  I was  told  that  he  had 
called  once,  soon  after  my  wedding,  but  never  since.  He  had  then 
complained  mysteriously  of  being  out  of  sorts  : a young  friend  of 
his  had  got  married  and  gone  right  away  and  he  missed  her.  Ho 
was  still  to  be  seen  “ taking  his  constitutional  ” down  Hampstead 
Lane,  and  was  just  the  same  quaint  little  figure. 

The  following  Sunday  I met  him.  He  came  to  me  with  out 
stretched  hands,  and  of  all  the  welcomes  with  which  my  former 
friends  greeted  me,  his  was  the  warmest.  He  walked  home  with 
me,  expressing  his  delight  at  renewing  our  old  intercourse.  He 
looked  intently  at  me  in  the  middle  of  our  walk,  then  exclaimed  : 

“ Miss  Z^lia”  (he  always  called  me  by.  the  old  name  before  he 
could  stop  himself),  “ you  are  a happy  woman ; I can  see  it  in  your 
eyes.” 

“My  eyes  tell  true  tales,”  I replied.  “Come  and  see  my 
husband  and  baby.” 

“ Your  baby  ! ” he  shouted ; “ you’ve  got  a baby  ! ” and  he  made 
the  old  woods  round  Hampstead  Lane  ring  again  to  his  laughter. 

“ Certainly  I have ; and  if  you  are  good  and  promise  not  to 
drop  him,  you  shall  nurse  him.” 

Shrieks  of  laughter  hailed  this  promise ; but  that  very  afternoon 
he  appeared  and  admired  my  little  one  to  my  heart’s  content.  But 
then  there  never  was  such  a pretty  . , . but  I seem  to  have  heard 
another  mother  say  that  of  hers. 

Mr.  Russell  soon  began  dropping  in  to  tea  again,  and  I noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  hot  buttered  toast  had  its  old  charm  for  him. 

One  afternoon  he  found  me  alone  on  the  lawn.  The  opportunity 
was  too  good  a one  to  be  missed,  and  with  paper  and  pencil  he  was 
soon  “ explaining”  to  me  in  the  old  way.  I keep  the  paper  still  as 
a souvenir  of  my  dear  old  friend,  but  I did  not  understand  it  any 
better  than  his  former  designs  in  the  dust.  My  husband  coming  in 
just  then,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  in  the  depths,  or,  I should 
rather  say,  on  the  heights,  of  mathematics.  At  last  Mr.  Russell 
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had  found  some  one  in  my  circle  who  could  understand  and 
appreciate  his  discoveries.  They  were  mutually  interested  in  each 
other,  f.nd  I was  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  Russellites  had  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  hero. 

Later  on  Mr.  Russell  invited  us  to  tea  at  his  lodgings.  When  I 
first  knew  him  his  aged  mother  was  still  alive ; she  took  such  care  of 
him  and  of  his  financial  affairs  that  she  only  allowed  him  to  spend 
sixpence  a day.  After  her  death  he  took  lodgings  a stone’s  throw 
from  his  old  home.  I have  often  wondered  whether  his  landlady 
was  a kindly  soul  or  a tyrant. 

Those  of  his  detractors  who  accused  him  of  “a  want  of  propriety” 
should  have  seen  him  as  host ; but  this,  I believe,  was  reserved  for 
the  favoured  few. 

When  we  arrived  we  found  him  well  brushed,  clad  in  immaculate 
white,  and  wearing  a new  black  coat.  He  received  us  with  a gentle 
dignity  that  became  him  wonderfully.  No  boisterous  mirth,  no 
screams  of  laughter,  were  intermingled  with  his  conversation. 
Amongst  other  interesting  things,  he  showed  us  some  of  the 
memoirs  he  had  laid  before  the  Royal  Society.  My  husband 
exclaimed  as  he  examined  them  : 

“ There  are  not  forty  persons  in  Europe  that  can  read  this.” 

“You  are  quite  right,”  answered  my  old  friend;  “there  are 
certainly  not  fifty  anywhere.”  (And  yet  the  Tomlinsonians  used  to 
maintain  that  our  hero  was  a fraud  and  more  eccentric  than  learned  !) 
He  gave  a copy  of  two  of  these  memoirs  to  my  husband ; they  lie 
on  my  desk  as  I write.  One  is  “ On  the  Calculus  of  Symbols,”  the 
other  “ On  the  Calculus  of  Functions.”  After  they  had  discussed 
these,  to  me,  unintelligible  subjects,  tea  was  brought  in.  The  look 
of  satisfaction  with  which  my  dear  old  friend  watched  me  preside  at 
his  board  touches  me  now  as  I remember  it. 

The  day  before  our  departure  Mr.  Russell  came  to  bid  us  farewell. 
Holding  my  hand  in  his,  he  said  sadly  : 

“These  good-byes  must  be  said,  but  it  is  hard  work.”  They 
were  his  last  words  to  me.  I never  saw  him  again. 

Some  months  afterwards  I received  a letter  from  home  telling 
me  that  my  old  friend  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed  one  morning, 
having  passed  away  peacefully,  to  all  appearances,  in  his  sleep. 

Dear,  faithful,  old  friend  ! How  I wish  you  could  know  that  you 
are  still  unforgotten,  and  that  your  genial  mirth  and  affectionate 
regard  are  amongst  my  most  cherished  memories  ! 

Z^LIA  DE  LADEVkzE. 
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MR.  SWINBURNES  FIRST  DRAMA. 

Mr.  SWINBURNE’S  dramas  are  eleven  in  number.  They  were 
published  in  the  following  order  : “ The  Queen-Mother  ” 
and  “ Rosamond,”  i860 ; “ Atalanta  in  Calydon  ” and  “ Chastelard,” 
1865;  “Bothwell,”  1874;  “ Erechtheus,”  1876;  “ Mary  Stuart,” 
1881 ; “Marino  Faliero,”  1885;  “ Locrine,”  1887  ; “The  Sisters,” 
1892;  and  “Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,”  1900.  The 
first-mentioned  was  published  when  its  author  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  may  be  considered  the  poet’s  earliest  pro- 
duction, although  he  had  already  contribu4;^.d  poems  and  essays 
to  the  “ Oxford  Undergraduate  Papers,”  and  had  written  an 
article  on  Congreve  for  “The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Biography.”  The  extent  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  book 
was  greeted  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  James  Russell 
Lowell,  writing  on  “Swinburne’s  Tragedies”  as  late  as  1866,  does 
not  appear  to  be  aware  of  its  existence.  Looking  back  to  the  few 
judgments  pronounced  upon  the  work,  we  cannot  but  experience 
something  stronger  than  “ a gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise  ” at  the 
short-sightedness  of  the  critics  who  failed  to  see  that  such  a morning 
gave  us  promise  of  a glorious  day.  Mr.  Swinburne,  who,  not 
unhappily,  has  been  designated  a second  Shelley,  exhibited  in  his 
earliest  work  qualities  which  are  visible  only  in  the  later  and 
maturer  work  of  his  progenitor  in  song.  The  power  to  depict  men 
and  women  came  to  Shelley  in  his  later  years ; it  was  inherent  in 
Mr.  Swinburne  as  in  Shakespeare,  and  was  never  more  apparent 
than  in  this  the  earliest  work  from  his  hand.  Of  the  many  persons 
represented  in  “ The  Queen-Mother  ” there  is  not  one,  from  the 
fierce-souled  and  fateful  Catherine  de’  Medici  to  Yolande,  her  maid 
of  honour,  from  the  timorous  and  vacillating  King  to  the  Jester, 
Cino  Gain,  that  is  not  filled  to  the  lips  with  life,  and  with  such  life, 
moral  and  physical,  as  was  possible  to  dwellers  in  Paris  in  1572. 
To  discover  what  that  life  was  the  student  must  turn  to  the 
“ M^moires  ” of  the  chief  chronicler  of  the  period,  Pierre  de 
Bourdeille,  Seigneur  de  Brantome.  Mr.  Swinburne  says  elsewhere : 
“ What  were  the  vices  of  the  society  described  by  Brantome  it  is 
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impossible,  or  at  least  it  would  be  repulsive,  to  suggest  by  so  much 
as  a hint ; but  its  virtues  were  homicide  and  adultery.”  Brantome 
himself  appears  in  the  pages  of  “The  Queen-Mother,”  and  there 
tells  a tale  which  can  be  as  readily  accepted  from  his  lips  as  its 
only  parallel  in  modern  English  literature,  the  story  of  Gregorio 
and  the  tailless  dog  in  the  “ Pentameron,”  can,  though  written  by 
Landor,  pass  as  the  invention  of  the  laughter-loving  spirit  of 
Boccaccio. 

As  “ The  Queen-Mother  ” has  been  for  some  years  out  of  print, 
the  outline  of  the  plot  may  be  here  briefly  given.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Paris  during  the  two  days  which  precede  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  with  which  event  the  play  culminates.  The  Queen- 
Mother,  whose  whole  energies  are  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of 
this  sanguinary  plot  on  the  lives  of  her  Protestant  subjects,  observes 
that  her  weak-minded  son,  the  King,  is  shaken  in  his  allegiance  to 
her  by  his  love  for  Denise  de  Maulevrier,  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour ; and  suspecting  that  Denise,  to  whom  Charles  has  confided 
the  whole  design,  is  opposed  to  its  execution,  she  poisons  the  Court 
Jester,  Cino  Galli,  and  accuses  Denise  of  his  murder.  By  so  doing 
she  is  enabled  to  imprison  Denise,  and  thus  close  for  a season  an 
unruly  mouth,  which  might  otherwise  tell  strange  tales,  while  at  the 
same  time  Charles  is  freed  from  a beneficent  influence,  and  proves 
as  flexible  in  the  hands  of  evil  as  he  might  have  been  in  those  of 
good.  The  King,  thus  wrought  upon,  consents  to  the  perpetration 
of  as  foul  a deed  as  history  has  ever  recorded ; and  in  his  greed  for 
blood,  arquebuse  in  hand,  he  shoots  from  the  palace  window,  and 
unwittingly  slays,  amongst  others,  Denise,  who  had  but  a few  minutes 
previously  regained  her  freedom. 

The  character  of  Catherine,  though  drawn  in  strict  accordance 
with  her  portrait  as  limned  in  history,  nevertheless  exhibits  touches 
which  presage  the  mightier  workmanship  of  the  same  hand  which 
fourteen  years  later  gave  to  the  world  the  marvellous  delineation  of 
Mary  Stuart  in.“Bothwell.”  A hint  is  given  us  of  what  the  years 
will  bring  in  the  gibe  flung  at  her  once  too-willing  pupil  by  this 
time-worn  adept  in  vice  : 

I may  remember  me 

That  Scotswoman  did  fleer  at  my  grey  face  ; 

I marvel  now  what  sort  of  hair  she  has. 

Like  all  fanatics,  the  Queen-Mother  can  read  with  ease  “ the 
riddle  of  the  painful  earth.”  She  sees  that  God 

Set  not  tigers 
In  the  mean  seat  of  apes, 
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that  human  tigers  are  expected  to  do  tigers’  work,  and  thus  fulfil  the 
fell  purpose  for  which  she  deems  they  were  created : 

...  us 

Hath  he  set  upright  and  made  larger  eyes 
To  read  some  broken  letters  of  this  book 
Which  has  the  world  at  lesson ; and  for  what, 

If  we  not  do  the  royallest  good  work, 

If  we  not  wear  the  worth  of  sovereignty 
As  attribute  and  raiment  ? At  our  feet 
Lies  reason  like  a hound,  and  faith  is  chained  j 
Lame  expectation  halts  behind  our  ways, 

The  soundless  secret  of  dead  things  is  made 
As  naked  shallows  to  us.  It  is  for  that 
We  owe  strong  service  of  the  complete 
To  the  most  cunning  fashioner  that  made 
So  good  work  of  us  ; and  except  we  serve. 

We  are  mere  beasts  and  lesser  than  a snake. 

Not  worth  his  pain  at  all. 


And  she  adds  : 


To  close  up  all. 
Death  takes  the  flesh  in  his  abhorred  hands 
Of  clean  alike  and  unclean  ; but  to  die 
Is  sometime  gracious,  as  to  slip  the  chain 
From  wrist  and  ankle  ; only  this  is  sad, 

To  be  given  up  to  change  and  the  mere  shame 

Of  its  abominable  and  obscure  work 

With  no  good  done,  no  clean  thing  in  the  soul 

To  sweeten  against  resurrection-time 

This  mire  that  made  a body,  lest  we  keep 

No  royalties  at  all,  or  in  the  flesh 

The  worm’s  toothed  ravin  touch  the  soul  indeed. 


Even  so  have  many  “ saviours  of  society  ” girt  up  their  loins  in 
their  enthusiasm  to  act  as  purifiers  of  the  body  social,  oblivious  of 
the  abysmal  foulness  of  their  own  stercoraceous  souls.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  instanced  Shakespeare  and  Coleridge  as  the  two  English 
poets  whose  peculiar  majesty  of  melody  no  other  poet  can  emulate 
and  whose  note  has  never  been  caught.  But  if  the  style  of 
Shakespeare  has  ever  been  caught — and  Coleridge  himself  essayed 
to  do  so — it  has  been  reproduced,  if  not  in  this  speech,  assuredly  in 
the  one  which  precedes  it,  “ yea  (even  to)  the  thin  grain  of  one 
particular  word.”  And  not  in  this  speech  alone  has  “that  large 
utterance”  again  made  music  in  human  ears,  but  throughout  the 
play  the  strength  of  the  verse  recalls  the  workmanship  of  no  meaner 
hand  ; indeed,  this  very  fact  has  led  an  eminent  writer  on  Victorian 
literature  to  sum  up  his  judgment  of  “The  Queen-Mother”  with 
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the  astonishing  statement  that  “ the  imitation  [in  this  play]  is  so 
close,  the  faults  so  many,  and  the  style  so  little  individual,  as  to 
make  the  work  unimportant.”  Here  is  a passage  from  this  faulty 
and  unimportant  work,  which  proves  that,  as  “ the  ear  should  be 
long  to  measure  Shakespeare,”  faults  may  be  found  in  the  melodies 
of  Swinburne  undiscoverable  by  those  who  are  not  endowed  by 
Nature  with  the  hirsute  appendages  requisite  for  the  task  of  adju- 
dicating on  its  merits. 

Catherine  thus  concludes  her  appeal  to  Denise  : 

I tell  thee,  God  is  wise  and  thou  twice  fool, 

That  wouldst  have  God  con  thee  by  rote,  and  lay 
This  charge  on  thee,  shift  off  that  other  charge, 

And  mete  thine  inward  inches  out  by  rule 
That  hath  the  measure  of  sphered  worlds-  in  it 
And  limit  of  great  stars. 


Here  are  a few  lines  from  a speech  by  Margaret : 

There  is  no  crown  i’  the  world 
So  good  as  patience  ; neither  is  any  peace 
That  God  puts  in  our  lips  to  drink  as  wine. 

More  honey-pure,  more  worthy  love’s  own  praise, 
Than  that  sweet-souled  endurance  which  makes  clean 
The  iron  hands  of  anger. 

And,  again,  words  from  the  lips  of  Charles  : 

I would  have  you  pitiful  as  tears. 

Would  have  you  fill  with  pity  as  the  moon 

With  perfect  round  of  seasonable  gold 

Fills  her  starved  sides  at  point  of  the  yellow  month. 


Denise  is  a fair  and  gracious  figure,  but  withal  “ a creature  not 
too  bright  or  good  for  human  nature’s  daily  food  ” in  a period  which 
vaunted  not  the  virtue  of  any  woman  save  that  of  the  “maiden- 
tongued,  male-faced  Elizabeth.”  Nevertheless,  “ her  hands  are 
quicker  unto  good”  than  are  those  of  any  other  daughter  of  the 
poet’s  imagination  save  the  fleckless  child  of  Erechtheus  and 
Praxithea.  She  has  the  strength  of  soul  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
qualities  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  women.  Her  inability  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  evil  does  not  breed  in  her  despair ; nay,  rather  the  calm 
endurance  of 

One  maimed  and  dumb 
That  sees  his  house  burn. 
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At  the  worst  she  accepts  the  apparent  triumph  of  ill  in  silence,  or 
acknowledges  resignedly  the  painful  truth  that 

All  matters  fall  out  somehow  in  God’s  work, 

And  round  the  squared  edges  of  them  flat. 

She  is  fearless  and  filled  with  the  divine  love  of  freedom  which 
is  characteristic  of  all  later  creations  of  the  same  hand.  She  sees 
that 

Not  the  things  that  burn  up  clear  make  hell, 

Not  pain,  hate,  evil,  actual  shame  or  sense, 

But  just  the  lewd  obedience,  the  dead  work. 

The  beaten  service  of  a barren  wage 
That  gets  no  reaping. 


And  that 

’Tis  better  be  whole  beggar,  and  have  flesh 
That  is  but  pinched  by  weather  out  of  breath. 

Than  a safe  slave  with  happy  blood  i’  the  cheek 
And  wrists  ungalled. 

She  loves  freedom  with  an  undivided  love,  yet  would  risk  its  loss 
to  win  the  self-approving  mind  without  which  freedom  itself  were 
nothing.  With  all  her  fiery  forcefulness,  she  is  “tender  as  sun- 
smitten  dew.”  In  her  fruitless  endeavour  to  hold  Charles  back  from 
evil,  she  appeals  to  him  on  behalf  of  all  the  helpless  many  on  whom 
he  would  “ set  iron  murder  to  feed  full  ” in  words  that  almost  change 
the  current  of  his  actions,  bidding  him  remember 

How  to  each  foot  and  atom  of  that  flesh 
That  makes  the  body  of  the  worst  man  up 
There  went  the  very  pain  and  the  same  love 
That  out  of  love  and  pain  compounded  you 
A piece  of  such  man’s  earth ; that  all  of  these 
Feel,  breathe,  and  taste,  move  and  salute  and  sleep, 

No  less  than  you,  and  in  each  little  use 
Divide  the  customs  that  yourself  endure  ; 

And  are  so  costly  that  the  worst  of  these 
Was  worth  God’s  time  to  finish. 

Charles  the  King  is  the  Charles  of  history.  “ Infirm  of  purpose,” 
he  is  a pipe  played  upon  alternately  by  the  Queen- Mother  and 
Denise.  Full  of  the  plot,  he  must  needs  tell  Denise  of  it : 

. . . This  Bartholomew  shall  be  inscribed 
Beyond  the  first ; the  latter  speech  of  time 
Shall  quench  and  make  oblivious  war  upon 
The  former  and  defeated  memories, 
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New  histories  teaching  it.  For  there  will  be 
Blood  and  the  moist,  untimely  lip  of  death, 

And  in  the  dusty  hunger  of  his  bones 
A sudden  marrow  shall  refresh  itself 
And  spread  to  perfect  sinew.  There  will  stir 
Even  in  the  red  and  hollow  heat  of  hell 
A motion  of  sharp  spirit,  a quickened  sense 
Such  as  wine  makes  in  us  ; yea,  such  a day 
God  hath  not  seen  as  I shall  make  for  him. 

This  shallow,  babbling  fool  must  needs  consider  himself,  as  fools 
are  wont  to  do,  God^s  chosen  instrument.  His  vacillation  and 
timidity  are  as  strongly  marked  as  his  subsequent  greed  for  blood, 
and  throughout  the  range  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  dramas  there  is  nothing 
more  admirable  than  the  truth  and  justice  with  which  he  is  depicted, 
if  some  slight  demur  be  not  made  in  favour  of  the  broader  and 
more  powerful  figure  of  John  Knox  in  “Bothwell.”  Charles’s  inter- 
views with  Denise  and  the  great  scene  with  Catherine  in  the  second 
act  are  the  most  forcible  and  eloquent  passages  in  this  most  marvel- 
lous of  all  first  productions.  To  call  the  play  eloquent  is  but  poor 
praise.  It  is  remarkable  alike  for  the  force  and  fidelity  with  which 
the  characters  are  drawn  and  the  high  quality  of  the  poetry  which 
pervades  it  throughout.  Mr.  Stedman  rightly  says  that  the  style  is 
caught  from  Shakespeare,  “ as  if  the  youth’s  pride  of  intellect  would 
let  him  go  no  lower  for  a model,”  and  he  instances  the  language  of 
Teligny,  Act  iii.  Scene  2,  and  that  of  Catherine,  Act  v.  Scene  3, 
quoting  the  following  lines  in  support  of  his  assertion  : 

Surely  the  wind  would  be  as  a hard  fire, 

And  the  sea’s  yellow  and  distempered  foam 
Displease  the  happy  heaven  . . . 


, . . Towers  and  popular  streets 

Should  in  the  middle  green  smother  and  drown, 

And  havoc  die  with  fulness. 

This  can  be  traced  also  in  the  other  passage  selected  by  the  same 
critic,  the  lines  in  which  Charles  says  of  Denise  : 

She  is  all  white  to  the  dead  hair,  who  was 
So  full  of  gracious  rose  the  air  took  colour 
Turned  to  a kiss  against  her  face. 

Of  the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  “ the  name  is  graven  on  the  work- 
manship ” ; for  instance,  on  such  verses  as  the  following  ; 
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I would  not  have  a touch  of  you 
Upon  me  somewhere  ; or  a word  of  yours 
To  make  all  music  stupid  in  my  ear, 

The  least  kiss  ever  put  upon  your  lips 
Would  put  me  this  side  heaven,  to  live  there. 


Or 


Or 


Or 


God  gives  him  painful  bread,  and  for  all  wine 
Doth  feed  him  on  sharp  salt  of  simple  tears. 


By  God,  how  fair  you  are  I 
It  does  amaze  me ; surely  God  felt  glad 
The  day  he  finished  making  you.  Eh,  Sweet, 
You  have  the  eyes  men  choose  to  paint,  you  know 
And  just  that  soft  turn  in  the  little  throat 
And  bluish  colour  in  the  lower  lid 
They  make  saints  with. 


Howsoe’er  these  fare  as  friends  with  you. 
With  us  they  will  but  fare  as  murderers  do 
That  live  between  the  sharpening  of  a knife 
And  the  knife’s  edge  embrued. 


Or  finally  the  last  line  of  the  following  three : 

Hark  ! I hear  shots  ; as  God  shall  pity  me, 

I heard  a shot.  Who  dies  of  that?  yea,  now. 
Who  lies  and  moans  and  makes  some  inches  red  ? 


In  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  will  be  found  the  earliest 
mention  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  verse  of  that  world  of  waters  of  which  he  is 
never  wearied  in  singing  the  praises,  and  which  seems  to  have  satisfied 
the  “ strange  yearning  ” “ that  the  sea  feels  ” by  having  breathed  its 
breath  upon  his  verse  and  left  its  odour  there.  Few,  indeed,  and  not 
to  be  envied,  are  those  who  can  read  for  the  first  time  the  line  that 
speaks  of  “ the  sea’s  salt  insolence  ” and  not  feel  exhilaration  and 
delight  akin  to  the  emotion  created  by  a sight  of  the  shore  after 
years  of  exile  on  some  inland  tract. 

Of  the  old  French  lyrics  in  this  play  and  in  “ Rosamond,”  let 
those  speak  with  authority  who  can.  Everyone  who  has  read  Mr. 
Stedman’s  book  will  remember  the  poet’s  own  statement  as  there 
given  : “ I confess  that  I take  delight  in  the  metrical  forms  of  any 
language  of  which  I know  anything  whatever,  simply  for  the  metre’s 
sake,  as  a new  musical  instrument.”  No  matter  in  what  tongue  the 
verse  may  be,  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  hands  its  melodies  are  sweet ; 
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**  piercing  sweet,”  whether  the  trumpet  of  Rome  or  the  Grecian  flute 
be  for  the  time  the  instrument  of  his  choice. 


“ Rosamond  ” is  a short  one-act  play  in  five  scenes,  but  even  as 
such  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  more  ambitious  study  of  the 
same  subject  by  the  late  Laureate.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  sketch  of not 
Rose  the  chaste,  but  Rose  the  fair,”  diflers  from  the  elaborate 
portrait  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  characteristics  which  alone  render  the 
younger  poet’s  women  the  truest  and,  therefore,  the  most  powerful 
creations  in  modern  poetry.  Since  Beatrice  de  Cenci  lived  anew  in 
Shelley’s  pages,  no  hand  has  succeeded  in  delineating  in  English  a 
woman  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  drawn  by  him  who  has  re- 
filled with  fire  the  veins  of  Mary  Stuart.  Save  his  and  the  one 
woman  in  all  Shelley’s  verse,  none  can  be  likened  to  **one  of 
Shakespeare’s  women.”  Lord  Tennyson’s  heroine,  when  compared 
with  Mr.  Swinburne’s,  is  indeed  ‘‘  a doll-face  blanched  and  blood- 
less ” \ and  there  is  not  throughout  “ Becket  ” a single  line  which 
brings  the  Queen  before  our  eyes  with  half  the  force  of  that  early 
poem,  from  the  same  hand,  which  seems  lit  with  the  lurid  glow  of 
the  dragon  eyes  of  anger’d  Eleanor.” 

Placed  in  a secondary  and  subordinate  position  to  “ The.  Queen- 
Mother,”  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  “ Rosamond  ” should  take 
prior  rank  when  Judged  from  a chronological  standpoint.  If  it  be 
indeed  the  earlier  work,  one  fact  is  adducible  therefrom  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  all  lovers  of  this  poet-laureate  of  childhood  ; the  fact 
that  in  his  earliest  work  the  poet’s  love  of  children,  which  a certain 
wise  man  of  the  North  would  have  the  world  believe  is  the  growth  of 
later  years,  found  full  and  perfect  expression  when  the  writer  had 
but  for  three  years’  space  assumed  the  title  of  manhood. 

Do  you  love  children  ? [asks  Rosamond], 

Does  it  touch  your  blood 
To  see  God’s  word  finished  in  a child’s  face 
For  us  to  touch  and  handle  ? Seems  it  sweet 
To  have  such  things  in  the  world  to  hold  and  kiss  ? 

No  need  is  there  to  have  “tender  woman’s  face  ” for  such  words 
as  these  to  “ touch  our  blood  ”j  they  prove  to  man  and  woman  alike 
the  presence  of  that  future  claimant  to  “ half  a note  from  Blake 
which  bestows  on  its  possessor  a right  to  rank  with  those  whose  glory 
it  is  to  have  sung  in  faultless  verse  the  praises  of  infancy,  and  given 
a voice  to  the  ineflable  joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity  in  its  inarticulate 
dawn. 
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The  dramatis  personcB  of  this  play  consist  of  Rosamond  and  her 
maid  Constance,  Queen  Eleanor  and  Sir  Robert  Bouchard  her 
paramour,  the  King  and  Arthur,  a choir-boy  of  the  church  at  Sheen. 

The  first  scene  opens  with  an  abruptness  which  is  admirably 
dramatic.  The  greater  portion  is  fittingly  devoted  to  an  eloquent 
defence  by  Rosamond  of  her  own  beauty,  which  she  declares  renders 
her 

Part  of  the  perfect  witness  for  the  world 
How  good  it  is. 

She  dwells  with  deep  delight  upon  the  effects  wrought  by  her 
physical  loveliness,  a reflection  of  which  she  sees  alike  in  Henry’s 
love  and  in  the  jealousy  of  the  Court  beauties,  whose  enmity  that 
love  has  won  her.  She  speaks  of  herself  as  one 

. . . Whose  curled  hair  was  as  a strong  staked  net 
To  take  the  hunters  and  the  hunt,  and  bind 
Faces  and  feet  and  hands  ; a golden  gin 
Wherein  the  tawny-lidded  lions  fell, 

Broken  at  ankle.  . . . 

And,  again,  in  words  full  of  colour  and  melody  ; 

I that  have  roses  in  my  name,  and  make 
All  flowers  glad  to  set  their  colour  by  ; 

I that  have  held  a land  between  twin  lips 
And  turned  large  England  to  a little  kiss ; 

God  thinks  not  of  me  as  contemptible.  . . . 

To  read  such  lines  as  these  is  to  remember  them  with  joy  for 
ever.  It  is  customary  to  dismiss  “ Rosamond  ” with  a few  cold, 
critical  words,  commendatory  of  the  style  and  condemnatory  of  its 
extravagance — words  which  convey  a false  impression  of  the  drama, 
while  they  give  a true  conception  of  the  critic,  inasmuch  as  they 
demonstrate  the  total  absence  in  him  of  eye  and  ear,  organs  hitherto 
deemed  undeniably  necessary  for  the  apprehension  of  all  poetry. 
The  silence  with  which  Mr.  Swinburne’s  earliest  work  was  received 
is  absolutely  inexplicable,  save  by  an  appeal  to  the  now  generally 
recognised  theory  that  every  new  singer  of  any  power  has  to  create 
in  his  hearers  the  sense  by  which  his  productions  are  enjoyed.  By 
no  other  means  is  it  possible  to  minimise  the  sheer  wonder  which 
fills  the  reader  of  this  play  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  absolute 
indifference  with  which  such  clear  notes  of  pure  melody  were  first 
heard. 

In  the  second  scene,  laid  in  the  palace  at  Sheen,  the  Queen 
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appeals  to  Bouchard  to  aid  her  in  the  pursuit  of  Rosamond.  He 
consents  after  much  hesitation,  and  departs  on  hearing  the  footsteps 
of  the  approaching  King.  The  third,  which  is  at  Woodstock,  opens 
with  a faultless  song  in  old-world  French,  which  falls  as  naturally 
from  the  pen  of  the  poet  as  it  might  have  done  from  the  lips  of  his 
heroine.  The  fourth  scene  is  in  an  ante-chapel  at  Sheen,  in  which 
the  Queen  and  Bouchard  plot,  while  the  choir-boy  reads  aloud  a 
Latin  hymn  and  reflects  on  the  beauty  of  Rosamond.  The  final 
scene  in  the  Bower  exhibits  Mr.  Swinburne’s  power  of  dramatic 
expression  at  its  highest.  In  this  scene  he  does  not  adopt  the 
method  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  which  he  elsewhere  thrice  employs, 
of  making  a witness  of  the  catastrophe  a describer  of  the  event.  The 
reader  is  a spectator  of  the  fateful  meeting  of  Rosamond  and  Eleanor, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  former  in  the  arms  of  the  King.  Those  who 
delight  in  comparative  criticism  will  find  an  additional  pleasure  in 
this  play  by  contrasting  the  treatment  of  the  theme  in  this  scene  with 
that  of  Mr.  Bell  Scott  as  given  in  his  ballad  of  “ Woodstock  Maze.” 
The  student  of  these  poems  will  note  that  in  both  a fine  effect  is 
wrought  by  depicting  the  sudden  change  which  takes  place  in 
Rosamond’s  joyful  expectancy  of  Henry’s  approach  by  the  unlooked- 
for  appearance  of  Eleanor. 

Thus  ends  a volume  which  has  not  yet  received  its  meed  of  praise, 
a volume  containing  dramatic  poetry  of  a quality  more  closely  akin 
to  the  music  which  filled  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  ” 
than  that  of  any  singer  from  the  days  of  Shakespeare  to  the  days 
of  Shelley. 
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Compensation  for  the  Destruction  of  Natural  Beauty. 

IN  common  with  most  worshippers  of  natural  beauty  I express 
constantly  my  fear  lest  the  conditions  of  modern  life  may  end 
in  the  total  disappearance  of  certain  species  of  animal  and  plant  life» 
In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  rare  birds  public  interest  is  already 
aroused,  and  measures  for  their  protection— futile  as  yet,  but  destined 
before  long,  as  I hope,  to  be  successful — are  being  carried  out.  With 
plants  things  are  different.  Humanity,  according  to  our  present 
views,  is  not  concerned  with  their  preservation.  Innumerable  species 
which  were  once  widely  distributed  are  now  confined  to  a few 
localities,  and  cannot  gladden  the  eye  of  those  unprepared  to  take  a 
long  journey  or  undertake  earnest  explorations.  Once  more  I take 
as  my  authority  and  instructor  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan,  an  ardent 
naturalist  who  writes  on  plant  life  in  Longman's  Magazine.  A few 
species  only  of  flowers  have  become  extinct  in  these  islands,  but  many 
have  become  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  are  only  to  be  found 
with  difficulty.  The  causes  responsible  for  the  diminution  of  flower 
life  include  modern  conditions  of  agriculture — especially  drainage— 
the  enclosure  of  commons,  the  stubbing-up  of  hedgerows,  and  the 
transplantation  into  gardens  and  nurseries  “of  showy  species  like 
fritillary  and  Daphne  mezereumP  to  which  let  me  add  flowers  so 
common  even  as  foxglove  and  various  species  of  ferns.  The  fancy 
for  associating  with  the  memory  of  deceased  celebrities  flowers  such 
as  the  primrose — towards  which  one  statesman  thus  honoured  appears 
to  have  been  profoundly  indifferent — causes  terrible  ravage  in  planta- 
tion and  hedgerow.  The  primrose  is  hardy  and  persistent  in  growth, 
and  Heaven  forbid  that  spring  should  forget  to  throw  it  on  every 
bank  as  a challenge  to  winter.  I never  see  the  bulrush,  once  a 
constant  delight.  It  is  pulled  up  by  yokels  to  be  sold  in  the  street 
and  appeal  to  public  sentiment  like  a caged  skylark.  For  the  last 
meadow-sweet  that  I saw  growing  in  profusion  I had  to  go  to  South 
Wales, 
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UNDER  conditions  such  as  I mention  and  deplore,  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  if  we  are  losing  many  old  wild  flowers  we  are 
gaining  some  that  are  new.  Mr.  Vaughan  is  still  my  informant,  and 
will  not,  I am  sure,  grudge  me  the  use  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  he 
has  accumulated.  A large  number  of  novelties  are  indeed  revealed 
to  the  experienced  botanist.  Some,  it  is  held,  were  brought  over  by 
the  Romans,  and  others  by  the  Crusaders.  Others,  again,  “ owe  their 
existence  to  the  old  monastic  herb-gardens,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  birthwort,  the  masterwort,  the  wild  hyssop  (still 
growing  on  the  walls  of  Beaulieu  Abbey),  and  perhaps  the  wild 
mercury,  formerly  used  as  a pot-herb.”  Neither  the  larkspur  nor  the 
wallflower,  though  the  latter  is  now  completely  naturalised  and 
probably  dates  back  to  Roman  times,  is  indigenous.  The  lovely 
ivy-leaved  toad-flax,  to  be  found  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  London, 
was  two  centuries  ago  a garden  plant.  Aliens  also  are  “ the  splendid 
red  valerian — so  conspicuous  on  the  grey  walls  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, of  Porchester  Castle,  and  other  historic  buildings — and  the  rare 
Dianihus  plumarius^  the  origin  of  the  garden  pinks.”  America  has 
sent  us  many  “ interesting  species,”  the  mimulus  by  which  some  of 
our  streams  are  almost  choked,  and  the  bistort  or  snakeweed.  To 
conclude  my  plundering  from  Mr.  Vaughan,  I will  say  that  he  points 
out  how  rapidly  a plant  that  once  establishes  itself  in  Great  Britain 
is  diffused.  The  Canadian  pond-weed,  Anacharis  alsinastrum^  was 
detected  in  1836  in  County  Down,  in  1842  it  was  reported  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  in  1847  it  was  found  in  Leicestershire  and 
Hampshire,  two  years  later  it  was  in  the  Trent  and  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  since  then  “it  has  rapidly  spread  through  ponds  and 
canals  and  sluggish  streams  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.”  There 
is  at  least  the  consolation  that,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  human 
ravage,  the  productive  forces  of  Nature  are  not  yet  seriously 
impaired. 
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ES,”  said  John  Gilthwaite,  glancing  round  the  room,  half 


1 study,  half  library,  and  letting  his  eyes  roam  from  the  huge 
elk’s  horns  over  the  door  to  the  ornamental  cabinets  against  the 
walls,  “ there  are  curios  in  this  room  from  most  parts  of  the  world.” 

John  Gilthwaite  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  general  public.  His 
renown  as  an  explorer,  a hunter  of  big  game,  and  scout  in  the  Boer 
war  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  his  book,  which,  much  against 
his  will,  he  was  persuaded  to  write,  is  widely  read  and  quoted,  so 
that  really  my  friend  needs  little  introduction.  Short  in  stature,  a 
face  tanned  and  bronzed  by  exposure,  two  blue  eyes  twinkling  from 
under  bushy  eyebrows,  a short,  stubbly  beard,  and  a white,  scarred 
cheek  (a  reminiscence  of  a white  rhinoceros  up  Unyamevesi  way), 
such  Was  John  Gilthwaite  as  he  lay  back  and  rocked  himself  in 
his  long  cane  chair,  while  the  writer  pried  among  the  collection 
of  curiosities  in  his  cabinets.  With  no  wife  and  family  to  bear 
him  company,  he  lived  a solitary  life  at  his  little  place — part  farm, 
part  shooting-box — situated  among  the  moors  in  the  north  of  York- 
shire, where  he  roamed  over  the  heather  and  through  the  stubble 
keeping  his  hand  in,”  as  he  termed  his  shooting. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Caldon  Manor,  and  a great  delight  it  was 
to  me  to  examine  the  spoils  he  had  collected  in  his  many  journeys 
and  adventures. 

There  were  hideous  idols  of  all  sizes,  some  gaily  gilded  and 
painted  and  even  studded  with  gems ; others  simply  grotesque  figures 
moulded  out  of  clay  or  mud.  I lifted  out  a sheaf  of  slender  reed 
arrows,  labelled  “dangerous,”  and  asked  Gilthwaite  respecting 
them. 
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“ They’re  the  devil’s  own  weapons,  old  man,”  he  returned ; the 
least  scratch  with  one  of  those  would  send  you  to  ‘ kingdom  come.’ 
You’d  roll  on  the  floor  and  writhe  like  a man  with  hydrophobia,  and 
then  your  body  would  swell  until  it  was  a mass  of  corruption.  Oh, 
they’re  very  demons,  those  little  dwarfs  who  made  ’em,”  and  he 
resumed  his  pipe,  while  I carefully  replaced  the  deadly  arrows. 

Curiously  shaped  swords  and  daggers,  dainty  ivory  carvings  of 
pagodas  and  junks,  the  writings  of  bygone  ages  on  slabs  of  wood  and 
stone,  the  burial  cloths  of  a people  who  lived  long  before  Moses  was 
lifted  from  the  bulrushes,  such  were  some  of  the  contents  of  my 
friend’s  cabinets. 

“ Nice  weapon,  this  ! ” I called  to  him,  whirling  a kriss,  that  cut 
through  the  air  with  a murderous  swish. 

“Ay,”  answered  my  friend  quietly,  “there’s  seven  men’s  life 
blood  on  its  blade.” 

I stopped  my  sword  exercise,  and  put  the  weapon  in  its  place 
again,  not  without  a shudder  as  I noticed  the  brown  encrustation  on 
the  steel. 

“ When  I was  at  Singapore  in  ’87,”  continued  Gilthwaite,  “ a big, 
naked  half-breed,  part  Malay  and  the  rest  a mixture,  ran  amuck. 
He  was  mad  with  drink  and  jealousy,  for  I fancy  a little  opium-den 
houri  had  thrown  him  over  for  an  opulent  Chinaman.  Anyhow,  he 
started  down  the  main  street  of  the  town  with  a lust  for  blood  in  his 
eyes.  ‘ He  saw  red,’  as  we  used  to  say.  Fortunately  I was  able  to 
slip  into  Sampson’s  store  before  he  reached  me,  and  as  he  went 
flying  past  I put  a bullet  into  him  at  twenty  yards  that  sent  him 
tumbling  over  and  over  like  a buck  rabbit.  His  victims  totalled  up 
seven,  to  say  nothing  of  a number  of  sliced  faces  and  limbs.  Why 
the  place  was  like  a shambles,  Eugh  ! ” 

“ What’s  this,  John  ?”  I enquired,  when  he  related  the  history  of 
the  kriss,  taking  up  some  rolled  sheets  of  paper  from  one  of  the 
shelves.  He  turned  his  head  and  laughed  when  he  saw  what  I was 
holding  up. 

“Bring  it  over  here,  old  man,”  he  replied,  “and  I’ll  tell  you 
how  it  fell  into  ray  hands.  There’s  only  a couple  of  sheets  of 
paper,  but  they  contain  a very  curious  story,  and  where  the  writer  of 
it  is  I shouldn’t  like  to  say.  Now,”  he  went  on,  straightening  the 
curled  sheets,  “sit  down  and  draw  up  your  chair.  You  see  the 
paper  has  evidently  been  torn  from  some  book—the  fly  leaves 
probably— and  the  ink  and  pen  were  not  of  Lyon’s  and  Gillott’s 
manufacture.” 

Certainly  they  were  not.  The  paper  was  brown  and  water- 
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stained,  and  the  ink  looked  as  if  it  had  been  concocted  from  some 
kind  of  earth,  while  from  the  way  the  writing  was  executed,  the  pen 
must  have  been  a clumsy  affair. 

“ Well,”  commenced  Gilthwaite,  relighting  his  pipe,  and  taking 
two  or  three  vigorous  draws  to  get  the  weed  well  alight,  about 
three  years  ago  I was  seeking  new  fields  for  game.  Africa  had  been 
so  unsettled,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  animals  had  ‘trekked’ 
northwards,  so  the  hunter  had  to  do  likewise. 

“ For  some  months  I had  been  idling  away  my  time  at  Kimberley, 
learning  that  confounded  game  of  golf.  Do  you  know,  Dick,  Fve 
been  at  that  game  now  for  over  three  years  and  haven’t  learnt  it  yet; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I can’t  give  it  up.  The  agony  of  being 
‘bunkered’  is  about  as  exasperating  as  losing  a fine  ‘tusker’  all 
through  your  boy  running  away  with  your  spare  guns,  or  your 
‘ double-barrel  ’ getting  jammed  at  the  critical  moment.  I do  really 
believe  I’d  rather  go  round  the  links  eight  holes  up  than  shoot  the 
finest  lion  in  Nyanza. 

“ Well,  as  I was  saying,  I was  at  Kimberley,  and  at  last  got  sick 
of  the  eternal  breakfast — golf ; lunch — golf ; dinner — club,  whisky, 
billiards.  I began  to  feel  as  if  the  place  wasn’t  big  enough  for  me. 
I wanted  to  be  where  I could  stretch  out  my  arms,  throw  back  my 
head  and  yawn,  with  a thousand  miles  of  veldt  and  forest  between  me 
and  civilisation.  To  wake  as  the  sun  lifted  above  the  plain,  tingeing 
the  leaves  with  gold,  and  to  hear  the  far-off  roar  of  a homeward- 
bound  lion,  or  the  trumpeting  of  an  elephant  at  its  morning  bath, 
and  to  have  the  smell  of  a new  land  in  my  nostrils.  So  one 
morning  I started,  and  leaving  my  wagons  at  Katongo,  I crossed 
the  Leeba  in  company  with  four  natives  (three  Kafirs  and  a 
Hottentot,  the  idlest,  dirtiest  scamp  in  the  Colony — so  I thought  at 
that  time),  and  got  on  almost  unexplored  territory.  For  a week  we 
cut  and  hacked  our  way  through  a forest.  It  was  dense  as  midnight, 
with  noxious  vapours  rising  from  our  feet  at  every  step,  and  prickly 
creepers  and  thorny  bushes  impeding  our  progress,  so  that  when  we 
did  emerge  on  the  plain  we  were  pretty  well  done  up,  I can  assure 
you.  The  Kafirs  were  as  lean  as  the  leanest  rat,  while  the 
Hottentot,  who  had  been  alternately  ‘ booted  ’ and  cajoled  to  get 
him  along,  was  in  a mortal  funk,  and  ‘yowled’  and  yelled  and 
danced  about  like  a madman,  bewailing  the  day  he  was  born,  and 
cursing  the  mother  that  bore  him,  till  the  sinewy  foot  of  one  of  the 
Kafirs  laid  him  low  and  stopped  his  cries. 

“ Then,  of  course,  down  I must  go  with  fever,  waking  out  of 
my  delirium  about  once  a day  with  just  sufficient  strength  to  dose 
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myself  with  Soodah’s  Fever  Draughts  and  quinine,  both  of  which 
I had  in  my  little  medicine  case. 

“ In  a week’s  time,  however,  I pulled  round,  though  fearfully 
weak.  Old  Cobu — ‘ monkey  face,’  I called  him — was  my  right-hand 
man,  and  without  him  I don’t  expect  I should  have  recovered,  for 
though  he  wasn’t  a fine  hand  with  a rifle,  he  managed  to  keep  us 
in  food,  and  there  isn’t  a chef  in  London  who  can  turn  out  such 
strengthening  messes  as  he  did,  even  though  his  material  was  only  a 
succulent  lizard  or  a bloated  frog. 

“ There  were  plenty  of  the  latter  at  hand,  for  close  by  the  edge 
of  the  forest  was  a marsh  bang  full  of  ’em,  and  when  you’ve  once 
heard  a concert  of  frogs  you’ll  give  up  thinking  of  music,  young 
man.  The  beggars  would  entertain  us  every  evening,  about  the 
time  we  were  wooing  sleep  and  cursing  the  mosquitoes.  Boom  and 
croak,  boom  and  croak,  and  then  variations  with  the  ‘ basses  pre- 
dominating,’ as  you  critics  say.  However,  when  I was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  look  about  me,  I saw  that  we’d  got  into  a veritable 
ivory  country,  for  the  spoors  were  heavy  and  numerous.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  forest,  and  how  I should  get  the  stuff  through 
that  to  Katongo,  where  I’d  left  the  carts,  I couldn’t  imagine.  One 
day,  about  a month  after  our  arrival  on  the  plain,  I strolled  out 
from  the  camp  towards  the  west — a direction  I had  not  taken 
before — in  the  hopes  of  potting  a ‘ kadoo,’  for  the  larder  was  getting 
low. 

“ I must  have  gone  about  eight  miles  when  I suddenly  came  upon 
a native  village.  I was  all  alone,  having  left  the  others  engaged  in 
digging  a pit  for  an  old  brute  of  an  elephant  who  came  every  evening 
around  our  camp  and  joined  with  the  frogs  in  disturbing  our  rest, 
but  who  was  wary  enough  to  clear  off  before  I could  get  a shot 
at  him. 

“ Well,  there  stood  the  village,  with  a stockade  of  thorny  mimosa 
surrounding  it,  and  looking  at  a distance  like  a colony  of  anthills. 
I should  think  there  must  have  been  a hundred  kraals,  but  no 
signs  of  any  inhabitants,  save  a few  ugly  vultures  that  rose  lazily  and 
flapped  off  slowly  as  I pushed  through  a gap  in  the  stockade  and 
entered  the  village.  All  was  strangely  still  and  silent,  and  had  there 
been  signs  of  a fight  or  a fire  I should  have  put  it  down  to  the 
Arabs,  who  often  cleared  out  a place  and  hurried  the  poor  beggars 
off  to  slavery. 

“ But  there  were  no  such  proofs,  and  calabashes,  baskets,  and 
some  rude  implements  used  in  tilling  the  patches  of  ground,  lay  just 
where  they  had  been  cast  down  after  being  last  used.  I strolled 
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slowly  along  the  path  between  the  huts,  peering  here  and  there  to 
find  a clue  to  the  mystery,  and  at  length  reached  the  end  of  the 
street,  where  stood  a kraal  larger  and  more  carefully  constructed 
than  the  others.  A rush  mat  covered  the  entrance,  and  all  around 
lay  rows  upon  rows  of  human  bones,  some  scattered  here  and  there, 
others  piled  up  with  an  attempt  at  some  ornamentation.  At  least 
two  hundred  skulls  grinned  at  me  from  all  directions,  and  it  was 
with  no  slight  repugnance  that  I pulled  away  the  mat  from  the  door 
and  stepped  into  the  hut.  By  the  faint  light  that  came  from  a hole 
in  the  roof  I could  just  make  out  a rush-strewn  bed  and  a low 
wooden  seat,  but  no  signs  of  disorder  or  recent  occupation.  It 
puzzled  me,  this  deserted  village,  but  on  coming  out  of  the  kraal  my 
foot  caught  this  little  roll  of  papers  and  kicked  it  out  into  daylight. 
Picking  it  up  I saw  that  it  was  covered  with  writing,  apparently 
English,  so  I stuffed  it  in  my  pocket,  and  leaving  the  place,  went  on 
my  quest  for  game. 

“ On  the  right  of  the  village  was  a thicket  of  thorny  bushes,  cover- 
ing probably  a couple  of  hundred  square  yards.  Unthinkingly  I 
approached  it  without  taking  the  necessary  precaution  of  making 
sure  it  was  uninhabited,  and  was  within  ten  yards  of  the  first  cluster 
of  bushes  when,  with  a snort  and  a hunch  of  his  broad  shoulders,  a 
big  white  rhinoceros  burst  out  and  came  ‘full  tilt’  towards  me. 
I’ve  been  in  a few  tight  places,  but  I really  don’t  think  I ever  was  so 
startled,  for  my  thoughts  were  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  deserted 
huts.  I had  no  time  to  raise  my  gun  and  no  time  to  take  aim,  so  I 
let  him  have  both  barrels,  shooting  from  my  side  where  I had  carried 
my  gun. 

“ The  recoil  knocked  me  clean  off  my  feet,  and  probably  saved 
my  life,  for  with  the  stench  of  fifty  pigstyes  the  beast  over-ran  my 
prostrate  form  in  his  eagerness  to  annihilate  me,  unfortunately  gash- 
ing my  cheek  with  his  horn  as  he  went  past.  Before  he  could  turn 
I was  on  my  feet  and  speeding  for  the  bushes,  the  blood  from  the 
wound  almost  blinding  me.  Still  I could  see  that  my  shot  ha4 
taken  effect,  for  a red  stain  dyed  his  greyish-white  shoulder,  but  he 
was  after  me  with  a vengeance,  and  a nice  game  of  hide  and  seek  we 
played. 

“ Fortunately  I had  picked  up  my  gun,  and  at  last  managed  to 
ram  a couple  of  cartridges  into  the  barrels,  and  as  he  came  round 
the  next  corner  I blew  a hole  in  his  skull,  for  the  range  was  very 
short.  You  can  imagine  how  thankful  I was  when  I saw  him  rol 
over,  for  I was  faint  and  giddy  from  loss  of  blood.  However,  I 
rigged  up  a bandage  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  the 
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camp,  where  I had  to  lay  up  for  a couple  of  days.  During  that  time 
I remembered  the  papers  I had  found  in  the  kraal,  so  fishing  them 
out  01  my  pocket,  I read  them. 

“ This  is  what  they  contain,  and  I’ll  read  you  the  story  or  history, 
whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  because  many  of  the  words  are  almost 
undecipherable,  but  as  I have  perused  it  a good  many  times,  I am 
able  to  make  them  out ; ” so  saying,  he  took  up  the  first  sheet  and 
commenced  : 

“ If  ever  these  papers  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  will  he 
come  and  save  a fellow-countryman  from  this  Hell  ? Where  I am  I 
know  not,  save  that  I am  north  of  the  Zambesi.  Six  months  ago,  it 
may  be  more,  for,  except  that  daylight  comes  and  goes,  I have  no 
reckoning  of  time,  I was  one  of  a party  who  went  north  beyond  the 
Lake  that  is  called  Moero  prospecting.  We  had  heard  from  an  old 
witch,  a woman  of  the  name  of  Wanwa,  that  ‘the  ore  which  is 
yellow’  lay  thick  around  Moero,  so  I,  with  two  men  of  the  South 
Africa  Company’s  service  stationed  at  Buluwayo,  set  off  to  enrich 
ourselves,  taking  with  us  the  old  hag,  Wanwa.  For  days  and  weeks 
we  journeyed,  feeding  in  the  ‘ kraals  ’ of  the  natives,  and  living  as 
they  lived.  On  and  on  we  pushed,  footsore  and  gaunt,  but  ever  with 
the  golden  prospect  before  us.  Then  we  reached  a village  belonging 
to  a kinsman  of  the  woman,  and  stayed  there  for  several  weeks  until 
we  had  somewhat  recovered  our  strength.  It  was  strange  that  the 
presence  of  the  old  hag  was  sufficient  protection  for  us  white  men 
among  those  savage  hordes,  but  at  every  village  we  stayed  at  great 
respect  and  awe  was  shown  her,  and  the  fearful  and  wonderful  magic 
she  worked  at  the  wild  orgies  and  bloody  feasts,  I tremble  at  it  now. 
My  eyes  shine  red  and  my  stomach  sickens  as  I see  again  the  head- 
less bodies,  and  the  red  blood  spurting  and  flowing  hot  and  fast 
from  her  victims.  I swear  to  God  that  with  my  own  eyes  I saw 
huge  horns  grow  out  from  one  of  the  severed  heads,  and  the  light- 
ning come  and  go  at  her  command,  and  strike  down  all  she  bade  it. 
But  even  her  witchcraft  could  not  keep  her  from  death,  for  as  we 
slept  by  the  Great  Forest,  a lion  leaped  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
dragged  the  wrinkled,  wicked  body  of  Wanwa  to  her  doom.  Without 
a protector,  without  a guide,  miles  from  a white  man’s  dwelling,  and 
with  a horde  of  blacks  eager  to  gorge  their  devilish  appetites  with  our 
flesh,  w^e  stood  like  men  bereft,  three  of  us — John  Williamson, 
Isaac  Glaves,  and  Thomas  Moxon,  who  now  whites,  perhaps,  his  dying 
story.  Little  food  we  had,  and  no  weapons,  save  a bow  and  a few 
arrows  that  had  belonged  to  Wanwa.  We  dare  not  turn  back — we 
dare  not  go  forward.  Hunger  assailed  us,  and  my  two  companions 
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ate  like  ravening  wolves  of  the  berries  on  the  bushes,  and  died 
writhing  in  hideous  agony,  and  I was  left  alone.  Fever  was  fast,  set- 
ting its  hand  on  me,  and  raging  and  cursing,  I rushed  in  fright  through 
the  thicket,  and  deeper,  ever  deeper  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 
Voices  called  me  from  its  depths — sweet  voices  that  spoke  of  peace, 
rest,  joy,  happiness.  The  sound  of  bells — clear,  chiming  bells — 
seemed  to  ring  from  the  trees,  and  I was  at  home,  in  dear  old 
England,  with  the  village  bells  calling,  calling.  Then  my  wander- 
ing brain  cleared,  and  I found  myself  in  a little  dell,  dark  and 
gloomy,  but  with  something  that  showed  me  human  foot  had 
trodden  there.” 

Here  the  first  sheet  ended,  and  my  friend  took  up  the  second, 
and  continued  to  read  : 

“ Standing  on  a rough  hewn  log  was  a little  idol,  not  more  than 
a foot  in  height.  Its  features  were  carved  in  hideous  mockery  to 
resemble  a woman,  and  the  whole  was  plastered  with  a kind  of  white 
mud,  so  that  it  showed  out  vividly  amid  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 
The  thing,  inanimate  as  it  was,  startled  me,  and  I screamed  like  a 
frightened  child,  until,  I suppose,  the  fever  gripped  me  again,  and  I 
fell  to  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  log,  and  lay  there  unconscious  of 
everything.  I awoke  throbbing  in  every  nerve,  and  wet  through 
with  the  drip  of  the  damp  and  stagnant  vegetation.  The  trees 
rustled,  and  shed  their  moisture  like  rain,  but  all  around  me  was  the 
rush  of  pattering,  naked  feet,  as  they  beat  the  earth  in  their  circling 
dance. 

“ I peered  into  the  darkness  with  weary  eyes  (for  I cared  not  but 
to  die),  and  saw  a host  of  wild,  black,  silent  figures  jumping  and 
hopping,  circling  faster  and  faster  round  the  log  at  whose  foot  I lay. 

“Suddenly,  a tall,  black  figure  rushed  from  the  midst  of  the 
whirling  dancers,  and  approached  the  little  white  god,  dumbly 
gesticulating  with  its  arms.  Closer  and  closer  the  figure  came,  until 
I thought  that  it  must  stumble  over  my  prostrate  form,  but  as  it 
reached  me,  it  bowed  its  body  to  the  earth,  and  I felt  two  hands 
clutch  my  tattered  clothing. 

“ The  horror  was  on  me,  and  I rent  the  silence  with  shrieks, 
like  those  of  a hysterical  woman.  The  black  figures  stopped  their 
circling  dance  and  stood  aghast,  but  the  one  whose  hands  were  on 
me  dragged  me  to  my  feet,  and  held  me  as  in  a vice. 

“Then  I looked  into  two  fierce,  green  eyes,  shining  like 
emeralds,  and  seeming  to  tear  my  very  soul  from  me.  In  vain  I 
tried  to  turn  my  gaze  from  those  awful  eyes,  but  they  were  riveted  on 
mine,  and  pierced  deep  into  my  brain.  At  last  they  turned  from  me 
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towards  the  motionless  worshippers,  and  then  I saw  that  my  captor 
was  a woman.  Tall  as  the  tallest  man  I had  ever  seen,  naked  as  the 
mother  Eve,  and  with  skin  black  and  shining  like  ebony,  she  held 
me,  as  she  will  always  hold  me  until  I kill  her.  Oh,  for  the  day 
when  I dare  grasp  her  coarse  throat,  and  choke ! 

“ I heard  no  words  of  command  pass  her  lips,  for  I again  re- 
lapsed into  oblivion,  and  when  I recovered  I was  in  a hut,  dark  and 
hot.  On  a bed  of  grasses  I lay,  naked  as  when  I was  born,  while  by 
my  side  crouched  an  old  man,  who  crooned  a ditty,  the  magic  of 
which  was,  no  doubt,  to  restore  me  to  health.  As  night  fell,  for 
through  the  smoke  hole  in  the  roof  I could  see  the  sky,  I heard  the 
hideous  boom  of  the  * tom-toms,’  every  skin  of  which  had  once 
clothed  a living  body.  I saw  the  red  glare  of  the  fires  mount  higher 
and  higher  in  the  sky,  tingeing  it  with  a bloody  hue.  I smelled  again 
the  awful,  earthy  scent  of  blood,  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  girls  con- 
demned to  die  for  the  fetich  of  the  feast,  and  the  rush  of  dancing 
feet,  and  the  clang  of  shields  like  the  roar  of  clashing  cymbals. 
Then  the  din  ceased,  and  all  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  The 
rush  mat  before  the  door  of  fe  hut  was  drawn  away,  and  the 
woman  with  the  eyes  of  a beast  came  towards  me,  and  knelt  by  my 
side.  In  her  hand  she  carried  the  fetich  of  the  forest,  and  her  eyes 
sought  mine  and  held  them  fast. 

“No  word  did  she  utter  to  the  man,  but  placing  the  white 
plastered  image  on  my  body,  she  took  my  arm  in  her  hands,  and — 
oh  God  ! the  horror  of  it  ! — bit  deep  into  the  white  flesh  with  her 
sharp,  gleaming  teeth,  sucking  my  blood  like  some  loathsome  vam- 
pire. I was  too  weak  to  resist,  I could  only  moan,  and  the  pain  kept 
me  from  swooning.  For  several  minutes  she  sucked  the  bleeding 
wound,  then  dropped  the  arm,  and  extended  her  own  towards  the 
old  man,  who  sat  crooning  his  healing  song  by  the  bed.  With  some 
sharp  instrument  he  scarred  her  flesh,  and  the  dark  blood  flowed 
slowly  down  her  arm.  When  she  was  satisfied  with  the  flow,  she 
held  it  over  my  mouth,  and  drop  by  drop  her  blood  fell  upon  my 
lips,  each  drop  seeming  to  burn  like  molten  lead. 

“ Her  eyes  glared  into  mine,  I could  not  move  hand  or  foot, 
while  her  loathsome  blood  trickled  into  my  mouth.  An  awful  sense 
of  suffocation  rose  in  my  throat,  and  I knew  no  more  until  I opened 
my  eyes  and  saw  by  the  grey  light  that  dawn  was  at  hand.  By  my 
side,  her  arms  encircling  my  neck,  and  her  breast  heaving  as  she 
breathed  laboriously,  lay  the  woman,  while  on  its  rough  hewn 
pedestal  the  white  fetich  seemed  to  grin  maliciously  at  me  from  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  where  it  had  been  placed. 
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“ God  ! the  awfulness  of  that  moment,  when  I found  that  woman 
by  my  side  ; and  the  fearful  days  and  devil-sent  nights.  She  is  the 
queen  over  this  horde  of  cannibals.  I am  her  husband — her  dog, 
her  slave,  for  while  her  baneful  eyes  fix  mine,  all  civilised  thoughts 
leave  me.  I act  like  one  of  them,  and  gnaw  with  a relish  the  ‘ tit- 
bits ’ taken  from  the  body  of  some  prisoner.  My  soul  has  fled  ! I 
cry  out  to  sky,  and  my  cry  is  for  death.  And  now,  at  the  approach 
of  white  men,  we  go ” 

Here  the  writing  abruptly  ended,  and  Gilthwaite  laid  down  the 
paper  with  a sigh,  and  a shudder  of  repugnance. 

“ Funny  tale,  isn’t  it  ? Let’s  have  some  whisky.” 

When  the  liquor  had  somewhat  removed  the  nauseousness  of  the 
story  I asked,  “ Did  you  ever  hear  any  more  tidings  of  this  man 
Moxon  ? ” 

“ Not  a word,”  replied  my  friend.  “ I made  enquiries  when  I was 
in  Buluwayo,  but  with  no  result.” 

“ I wonder  where  he  got  his  paper  from,”  I said,  taking  up  the 
discoloured  sheets. 

“Probably  from  some  book  that  had  been  stolen  from  a 
missionary  station  up  Nyanza  way,”  said  Gilthwaite  yawning  ; “but 
come,  just  one  more  ‘ three  finger,’  and  then  to  bed.  We  must  be 
astir  early  in  the  morning  to  find  the  birds  in  the  * Square  Patch.’  ” 
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BELLS. 


A SPECIAL  interest  has  always  attached  to  bells.  Their 
legendary,  poetical,  and  historical  associations  are  numerous, 
and  in  old  times  they  were  looked  on  with  veneration,  baptized  like 
children,  and  credited  with  the  power  of  driving  away  evil  spirits 
and  allaying  storms — a belief  that  was  demonstrated  as  late  as  1852, 
when,  in  a violent  storm,  the  Bishop  of  Malta  ordered  the  church 
bells  to  be  rung  for  an  hour.  In  Old  St.  Paul’s  it  was  the  custom, 
according  to  Stowe,  to  ring  the  “ hallowed  belle  in  great  tempestes  or 
lightninges.”  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  the  “Golden  Legend,”  tells 
us  that  “ the  evil  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  region  of  the  ayre  doubte 
moche  when  they  here  the  belles  ringen  when  it  thondreth,  and  when 
grete  tempestes  and  rages  of  whether  happen,  to  the  end  that  the 
fiend es  and  wycked  spirytes  should  ben  abashed  and  flee  and  cease 
of  the  movynge  of  the  tempeste.”  In  the  “ Helpe  to  Discourse,” 
published  in  London  in  1633,  the  following  Latin  rhyme  is  given  : 

En  ego  campina  nunquam  elementis  vana 
Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congrego  clerum, 

Defunctos  plango,  vivos  voco,  fulmina  frango. 

Vox  mea,  vox  vite,  voco  vos  ad  sacra  venite. 

Sanctos  colendo,  tonitrua  fugo,  foedera  claudo, 

Funera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 

Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos. 

The  last  two  lines  are  inscribed  on  the  bell  in  the  minster  at 
Schaffhausen  ; and  the  bells  of  more  than  one  abbey  in  England 
bear  an  English  version  : 

Men’s  deaths  I tell  by  doleful  knell, 

Lightning  and  thunder  I break  asunder, 

The  sleepy  head  I raise  from  bed, 

The  winds  so  fierce  I do  disperse, 

On  Sabbath  all  to  church  I call, 

Men’s  cruel  rage  1 do  assuage, 

And  though  my  voice  is  heard  on  high, 

I never  yet  did  tell  a lie. 
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Barnaby  Googe  has  the  following  quaint  lines  in  “ Naogeorgius  ” : 

If  that  the  thunder  chaunce  to  tore, 

And  stormie  tempest  shake, 

A woonder  is  it  for  to  see 

The  wretches  howe  they  quake, 
owe  that  no  fayth  at  all  they  have, 

Nor  trust  in  anything, 

The  clarke  doth  all  the  belles  forthwith 
At  once  in  steeple  ring  : 

With  wondrous  sound  and  deeper  farre. 

Than  he  was  woont  before. 

Till  in  the  loftie  heavens  darke 
The  thunder  bray  no  more : 

For  in  those  christened  belles  they  thinke 
Doth  lie  such  powre  and  might 
As  able  is  the  tempest  great 

And  stormes  to  vanish  quight. 

I saw  myself  at  Nurmburg  once, 

A towne  in  Toring  coast, 

A bell  that  with  this  title  bolde 
Hirself  did  proudly  boast ; 

By  name,  I Mary  called  am, 

With  sound  I put  to  flight 
The  thunder  crackes  and  hurtfull  stormes 
And  every  wicked  spright. 

Such  things  when  as  these  belles  can  do. 

No  wonder  certainlie 
It  is,  if  that  the  papistes  to 
Their  tolling  always  flie. 

When  haile,  or  any  raging  storme, 

Or  tempest  comes  in  sight, 

Or  thunder  boltes,  or  lightning  fierce 
That  every  place  doth  smight. 

The  Scandinavian  trolls  shared  the  demons*  dislike  to  the  sound 
of  bells. 

Pleasant  it  were  in  Botna  hill  to  dwell. 

Were  it  not  for  the  sound  of  that  plaguy  bell, 

quoth  one  discontented  troll ; and  another,  in  Zealand,  was  found 
hurrying  away  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  eternal  ringing  and 
dinging.’*  Even  our  English  fairies,  ‘‘good  people”  though  they 
are,  do  not  love  the  sound;  and  when  Inkberrow  Church,  in 
Worcestershire,  was  being  rebuilt  too  near  their  haunt,  they  nightly 
carried  the  building  materials  further  off.  But  in  spite  of  the  poor 
little  people  the  church  was  built;  and,  long  after,  their  pathetic 
lament  could  be  heard  : 

Neither  sleep,  neither  lie. 

For  Inkbro’  ting-tangs  hang  so  high. 
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As  the  world  grew  older,  the  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  bells  as  a 
protection  in  tempest  grew  less  universal.  “Bells,”  says  Fuller, 
“are  no  effectual  charms  against  lightning  while  Lord  Bacon  tries 
to  find  a rational  ground  for  the  belief : “It  has  been  anciently 
reported,  and  is  still  received,  that  extreme  applause  and  shoutings 
of  people  assembled  in  multitudes  have  so  rarefied  and  broken  the 
air,  that  birds  flying  over  have  fallen  down,  the  air  not  being  able  to 
support  them  ; and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  great  ringing  of  bells 
in  populous  cities  have  chased  away  thunder,  and  also  dissipated 
pestilent  air,  all  which  may  be  also  from  the  concussion  of  the  air, 
and  not  from  the  sound.” 

The  ringing  of  the  passing  bell  grew  out  of  the  idea  that  the  evil 
spirits,  believed  to  be  standing  at  the  bed’s  foot  while  the  invalid  lay 
in  articulo  mortis^  would  be  driven  away  by  the  sound,  and  when  it 
was  heard  all  good  Christians  were  expected  to  pray  for  the 
departing  soul.  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  ancient 
as  the  introduction  of  bells.  The  Venerable  Bede  tells  us  that,  at 
the  death  of  St.  Hilda,  a nun  in  a distant  monastery  believed  she 
heard  her  passing  bell.  In  the  parish  of  Wolchurch,  Strutt  mentions 
that  there  is  a regulation  that  “ the  clerke  is  to  have  for  tollynge  the 
passynge  belle,  for  manne,  womanne,  or  childes,  if  it  be  in  the  day, 
fourpence  ; if  it  be  in  the  night,  eightpence  for  the  same.”  At  the 
Reformation  the  custom  was  retained ; but  the  people  were  taught 
that  its  object  was  to  admonish  the  living,  and  remind  them  to  pray 
for  the  dying.  Gradually  the  custom  changed;  and,  since  1700, 
though  the  tolling  is  continued,  it  takes  place  after  the  death,  or 
while  the  funeral  ceremony  is  proceeding.  An  old  woman,  within 
living  memory,  gravely  narrated  that  when  the  wicked  squire  of  her 
village  died,  his  spirit  came  and  sat  on  the  bell^  so  that  the  united 
efforts  of  the  ringers  failed  to  move  it.  The  Sanctus  bell,  which 
in  many  old  churches — Over,  in  Cambridgeshire,  for  example — 
had  a bell-cot  to  itself — was  rung  at  the  Elevation  of  the  Host.  The 
Ave,  or  pardon  bell,  was,  before  the  Reformation,  tolled  before  and 
after  service,  that  the  people  might  offer  a prayer  to  the  Virgin  at  its 
commencement,  and  an  invocation  for  pardon  at  its  close ; but  this 
was  abolished  in  1538,  when  it  was  ordained  that  it  “be  not  any 
more  tollyd.” 

Bells  were  solemnly  baptized  like  children — a custom  which  is 
still  extant  in  the  Roman  Church.  This  is  probably  not  a primitive 
practice,  and  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Pope 
John  XIII.  (988),  when  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  great  bell  of  the 
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Lateran  church.  Sleidan  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  to  be 
observed.  “ First  of  all,  the  bells  must  be  so  hung  that  the  Bishop 
may  be  able  to  walk  round  them.  When  he  has  chanted  a few 
psalms  in  a low  voice,  he  mingles  water  and  salt,  and  consecrates 
them,  diligently  sprinkling  the  bell  with  the  mixture,  both  inside  and 
out.  Then  he  wipes  it  clean,  and  with  holy  oil  describes  on  it  the 
figure  of  the  cross,  praying  the  while  that  when  the  bell  is  swung  up 
and  sounded,  faith  and  charity  may  abound  amongst  men  ; all  the 
snares  of  the  devil — hail,  lightning,  winds,  storms — may  be  rendered 
vain,  and  all  unseasonable  weather  be  softened.  After  he  has  wiped 
off  that  cross  of  oil  from  the  rim,  he  forms  seven  other  crosses  on  it, 
but  only  one  of  them  within.  The  bell  is  censed,  more  psalms  are 
to  be  sung,  and  prayers  put  up  for  its  welfare.  After  this,  feasts  and 
banquetings  are  celebrated,  just  as  at  a wedding.”  The  following 
very  curious  prayer  is  translated  from  the  service  for  the  blessing  of 
bells  in  a Roman  Pontifical  printed  at  Venice  in  1698  : 

“ Lord,  grant  that  wheresoever  this  holy  bell  thus  washed  and 
blest  shall  sound,  all  deceits  of  Satan,  all  danger  of  whirlwind, 
thunders,  lightnings,  and  tempests  may  be  driven  away,  and  that 
devotion  may  increase  in  Christian  men  when  they  hear  it.  Oh 
Lord,  sanctify  it  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  ! that  when  it  sounds  in  Thy 
people’s  ears,  they  may  adore  Thee.  May  their  faith  and  devotion 
increase,  the  devil  be  afraid  and  tremble  and  fly  at  the  sound  of  it ! 
Oh  Lord,  pour  upon  it  Thy  heavenly  blessing  ! that  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  devil  may  be  made  to  fly  backwards  at  the  sound  thereof, 
that  it  may  deliver  from  danger  of  wind  and  thunder.  And  grant, 
Lord,  that  all  that  come  to  church  at  the  sound  of  it  may  be  free 
from  all  temptations  of  the  devil.  Oh  Lord,  infuse  into  it  the 
heavenly  dew  of  Thy  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  devil  may  always  fly 
away  before  the  sound.” 

“ Let  the  bells  be  blessed,”  ordained  the  Council  of  Cologne, 
“ as  the  trumpets  of  the  Church  Militant,  by  which  the  people  are 
assembled  to  hear  the  Word  of  God ; the  clergy  to  announce  His 
mercy  by  day,  and  His  truth  in  their  nocturnal  vigils  ; that  by 
their  sound  the  faithful  may  be  invited  to  prayers,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  them  may  be  increased.” 

For  these  bells  have  been  anointed 

And  baptized  with  holy  water  ! 

They  defy  our  utmpst  power, 

wail  the  evil  spirits  when  Lucifer  bids  them  hurl  the  bells  of  Stras- 
burg  Cathedral, 


Clashing,  clanging,  to  the  pavement. 
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Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor,  Great  Tom,  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford — which  had  previously  been  recast — was 
rebaptized  by  her  name.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  the  use  of 
bells  was  anciently  forbidden  in  times  of  mourning.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  an  interdict  was  pronounced  no  bells  were 
to  be  rung. 

In  the  very  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  history,  bells  have 
been  known  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  original  specimens  were 
only  hand-bells.  In  Egypt  the  feast  of  Osiris  was  announced  by 
ringing  them ; small  bells  were  found  by  Layard  in  the  palace  of 
Nimrod  \ Aaron  had  golden  bells  attached  to  his  vestments  ; from 
Thucydides,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Suidas,  Aristophanes,  and  other 
Greek  writers  we  learn  that  they  were  known  in  Greece,  called 
koda^  and  used  in  camps  and  garrisons  \ while  the  Romans  called 
them  tintinnabula^  and  announced  with  them  the  hours  of  bathing 
and  business  ; and  they  are  mentioned  by  Plautus,  Ovid,  Tibullus, 
and  other  Latin  writers.  Their  introduction  into  Christian  churches 
is  usually  ascribed  to  St.  Paulinus,  of  Nola,  in  Campania  ; and  there 
is  a pretty  legend  telling  how  the  form  of  the  first  church  bell  which 
ever  rang  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Campanula  latifolia.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  their  existence  till  a century  later ; but  that  they 
were  at  least  first  made  in  Campania  may  be  inferred  from  the  large 
ones  being  known  as  campanm — whence  campanile^  “ bell-tower  ” — 
and  the  smaller  ones  nolce.  Bells  were  first  heard  of  in  France 
about  550  A.D.  Clotaire  II.  was  frightened  out  of  besieging  the 
city  of  Sens  by  the  ringing  of  St.  Stephen’s  bells  in  610;  and  a 
similar  means  of  defence  was  adopted  at  the  Syrian  Bosra  in  633, 
when  the  Saracens  attacked  the  Christians.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  Pope  Sabinus  ordered  that  every  hour  should  be 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  a bell,  that  the  people  might  attend  to 
their  devotions—apparently  the  first  precursor  of  a church  clock. 
(By  the  way,  it  is  curious  that  Germany  retains  the  name  of  Glocke 
for  a bell,  while  our  “ clock  ” is  the  outward  and  visible  face  and 
fingers.)  Our  English  name  for  the  bell  has  no  interesting  associa- 
tion, but  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  “ bellowing  ” — ^Anglo- 
Saxon  bellaHy  to  make  a loud  noise.  In  England  the  first  church 
bells  seem  to  have  been  used  in  Northumbria.  Bede  mentions 
them  as  being  in  use  as  early  as  530.  About  680,  Benedict,  Abbot 
of  Wearmouth,  brought  a church  bell  from  Italy.  We  hear  of  them 
again  in  Wilfrid’s  “ Canons  ” in  816  ; and  by  960  the  ringing  of  bells 
in  parish  churches  is  mentioned  as  a matter  of  course.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  Turketul,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  gave  his 
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abbey  a great  bell,  called  Guthlac,  and  afterwards  added  six  others, 
Pega,  Bega,  Bettelin,  Bartholomew,  Tatevin,  and  Turketul.  Bells 
were  not  used  in  the  Greek  Church  till  865,  when  Ursus  Patriciacus, 
Duke  of  Venice,  gave  some  to  the  Emperor  Michael,  who  built  a 
tower  to  St.  Sophia  wherein  to  hang  them.  By  the  eleventh  century 
they  were  known  in  Swiss  and  German  churches. 

Like  most  other  arts  and  crafts,  bell-founding  was  for  some 
centuries  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  monks.  St.  Dunstan 
was  a skilful  workman,  and  was  said  by  Ingulphus  to  have  given  bells 
to  the  Western  churches.  Later  on,  when  a regular  trade  had  been 
established,  some  bell-founders  wandered  from  place  to  place ; but 
the  majority  settled  in  large  towns,  principally  London,  Gloucester, 
Salisbury,  Norwich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Colchester.  It  was  long 
a fixed  idea  that  silver  mixed  with  the  bell-metal  improved  the  tone ; 
but  this  is  now  considered  incorrect.  The  **  Acton  Nightingale  ” and 
“Silver  Bell ’’—-two  singularly  sweet  bells  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge — are  said  to  have  a mixture  of  silver ; but,  if  true,  this  is 
not  believed  by  competent  authorities  to  be  the  cause  of  their  beauti- 
ful tone.  This  idea  led  to  the  story  of  the  monk  Tandio  concealing 
the  silver  given  him  by  Charlemagne,  and  casting  a bell  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Paul  of  inferior  metal,  whereupon  he  was  struck 
by  the  clapper  and  killed.  In  the  ninth  century  bells  were  made  in 
France  of  iron ; they  have  been  cast  in  steel,  and  the  tone  has  been 
found  nearly  equal  in  fineness  to  that  of  bell-metal,  but,  having  less 
vibration,  was  deficient  in  length ; and  thick  glass  bells  have  been 
made  which  give  a beautiful  sound,  but  are  too  brittle  to  long  withstand 
the  strokes  of  the  clapper.  Bell-metal  is  a mixture  of  copper  and 
tin  ; but  authorities  dispute  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  mixture.  A 
bell  was  generally  named  after  the  patron  saint  of  its  church ; and,  if 
more  were  added,  the  names  followed  the  saints  to  whom  the 
different  chapels,  altars,  or  shrines  were  dedicated.  The  older 
founders  rarely  placed  their  names  on  the  bells ; but  nearly  every 
bell  had  its  own  inscription,  first  in  the  Lombardic,  and  then  in  the 
black-letter  characters,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  replaced  by  Roman  capitals;  and  most  of  the  older 
bells  are  marked  with  the  foundry  stamp  or  trade-mark  of  the  makers. 

Probably  no  bells  exist  in  England  older  than  the  fourteenth  or  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; but  no  perfectly  accurate  judgment  can 
be  formed,  as  the  practice  of  adding  dates  to  the  inscriptions  they 
almost  invariably  bore  did  not  become  general  till  after  1550.  The 
bell  bearing  the  earliest  date— one  at  Fribourg — is  stamped  1258, 
and  bears  the  inscription,  “ O rex  gloriae,  veni  cum  pace  ; me 
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resonante,  pia  populo  succurre  Maria.”  The  oldest  English  dated 
bell  is  believed  to  be  one  at  Duncton,  in  Sussex,  bearing  date  1369. 
At  All  Hallows,  Staining,  Mark  Lane,  is  one  a little  over  four 
hundred  years  old. 

The  weight  of  bells  has  increased  immensely  since  the  founding 
of  them  first  grew  into  an  art.  A bell  presented  by  the  French 
King  to  a church  in  Orleans  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  unusually  large,  weighed  only  2,600  lbs.  They  were  made 
considerably  heavier  during  the  next  century;  and  during  the 
following  hundred  years  reached  really  large  dimensions.  In  1400 
the  bell  “Jacqueline”  of  Paris  was  cast,  weighing  1,500  lbs.;  and 
the  great  bell  of  Rouen,  called  after  its  maker,  who  is  said  to  have 
died  of  joy  at  its  completion,  Georges  d’Amboise,  cast  in  1501, 
weighed  36,364  lbs.  Around  it  was  inscribed  in  Gothic  letters : 

Je  suis  nomme  Georges  d’Amboise, 

Qui  bien  trente-six  mille  poise  j 

Et  celui  qui  bien  me  pesera, 

Quarante  mille  trouvera. 

Georges  d’Amboise  hung  safely  in  his  tower,  the  Tour  de  Beurre 
— so  called  because  it  owed  its  erection  to  the  money  gained  by 
permission  to  the  wealthy  Rouennais  to  eat  butter  in  Lent~till  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XVL,  when  it  cracked— an  evil  omen,  alas  ! too 
well  fulfilled,  for  the  coming  reign — and  was  melted  down  for 
cannon  in  1793.  Other  big  bells  are — Great  Peter  of  York,  io| 
tons;  Montreal,  cast  1847,  13^  tons;  Great  Tom  at  Lincoln,  5J 
tons  ; the  Great  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s,  5^^  This  bell  only  tolls  for 

the  Royal  Family,  its  Bishop,  Dean,  and  the  Lord  Mayor;  and 
superstition  asserted — perhaps  still  asserts— that  when  it  does  toll  all 
the  beer  in  the  neighbourhood  is  thereby  turned  sour.  Those  living 
within  hearing  of  it  yet  recall  the  terrible  thrill  when  the  heavy 
tolling  announced  the  Queen’s  widowhood,  and  he,  one  of  the  few 
“ ideal  knights  ” of  modern  times,  went  to  his  rest ; nor  will  another 
December  night,  ten  years  later,  be  soon  forgotten,  when  the  heir  of 
the  kingdom  lay  between  life  and  death,  and  the  ringers  waited, 
ready  for  the  worst,  in  the  great  cathedral.  “Big  Ben”  is  more 
than  twice  as  heavy  as  St.  Paul’s,  and  can  be  heard  for  over  six  miles ; 
but  at  that  distance  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  half  a minute 
behind  Greenwich  time,  the  sound  taking  thirty  seconds  to  travel. 
The  Great  Bell  of  Pekin,  14  feet  high,  weighs  53I  tons ; a bell  near 
Amarapoora,  in  Burmah,  standing  12  feet  high,  weighs  90  tons ; 
another  at  Moscow,  80  tons ; but  the  Great  Bell,  or  Monarch  of 
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Moscow,  far  surpasses  these  puny  striplings.  This  bell,  cast  in  1734, 
stood  21  feet  high,  and  weighed  192  tons;  but,  falling  down  during 
a fire  in  1737,  was  injured,  and  remained  sunk  in  the  earth  till 
exactly  a century  later,  when  it  was  raised,  and  now  forms  the  dome 
of  a chapel  made  by  excavating  beneath  it. 

The  inscriptions  on  bells  are  numerous,  and  often  very  interest- 
ing. All  the  more  ancient  are,  of  course,  in  Latin ; but  after  the 
Reformation,  when  they  were  more  frequently  in  English,  they  often 
degenerated  into  sad  doggerel.  Generally  speaking,  the  oldest  bells 
bear  only  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  were  dedicated ; later 
comes  the  invocation ; and,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Latin  hexameters  and  mottoes.  Weaver,  in  his  work  on  funeral 
monuments,  mentions  that  Edward  III.  gave  three  bells  for  the 
use  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  the  largest  bearing  the 
inscription : 

King  Edward  made  me  thirty  thousand  weight  and  three, 

Take  me  down  and  way  me,  and  more  you  shall  find  mee. 


These  bells  were  taken  down  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
someone  is  said  to  have  written  with  a coal  beneath  the  empty  space : 

But  Harry  the  Eight 

Will  bait  me  of  my  weight. 

This  anecdote  sounds  slightly  apocryphal ; but  it  is  a fact  that 
four  “ Jesus  bells,”  standing  near  St.  Paul’s  School,  were  staked  by 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith  for  a hundred  pounds  on  a cast  of  dice 
against  a certain  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  and  won  by  the  latter,  who, 
says  Stowe,  “ caused  the  bells  to  be  broken  as  they  hung.” 

Some  of  the  older  Latin  inscriptions  are  : 

Virginis  Egregie  Vocor  Campana  Marie. 

Sal  vet  nunc  Adam  qui  cuncta  creavit  et  Adam. 

Sum  Rosa  Pulsata  Mundi  Katerina  vocata. 

Stella  Maria  succurre  piissime  nobis. 

Me  melior  vere  non  est  Campana  sub  ere. 

In  multis  annis  resonat  Campana  Johannis. 

Fac  Margareta  nobis  haec  munera  leta. 

Laudem  resono  Michael. 

Mors  vestra  vita. 

Beati  Immaculati. 

Ego  sum  vox  clamantis  parate. 

Roland,  the  great  bell  of  Ghent,  which  has  had  almost  as  many 
journeys  as  the  horses  of  St.  Mark’s,  having  first  been  hung, 
crowned  with  its  dragon  of  gilded  copper,  in  St.  Sophia,  and  then 
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transported  to  Bruges  after  the  Fourth  Crusade,  only  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  “great  Artevelde  victorious”  to  Ghent,  has  for  his  in- 
scription : “ Mijnen  naam  is  Roland ; als  ik  klep  is  er  brand,  en 
als  ik  ling  is  er  victorie  in  het  land.”  (“  My  name  is  Roland  ; when 
I toll  there  is  fire,  and  when  I ring  there  is  victory  in  the  land.”) 

As  for  bell-ringing,  or,  as  its  devotees  prefer  to  call  it,  campano- 
logy, the  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  unintelli- 
gible. “ Great,”  says  Southey,  “ are  the  mysteries  of  bell-ringing ; and 
this  may  be  said  in  its  praise  that  of  all  devices  which  men  have 
sought  out  for  obtaining  distinction  by  making  a noise  in  the  world, 
it  is  the  most  harmless.”  In  the  Netherlands  the  carillons — or  series 
of  bells  on  which  tunes  are  played  with  keys — are  unsurpassed.  The 
bells  of  Bruges,  thanks  to  Longfellow,  are  known  by  repute  to 
everyone  : 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges, 

In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city, 

As  the  evening  shades  descended. 

Long  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended. 

Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times. 

And  changing  like  a poet’s  rhymes. 

Rang  the  beautiful  wild  chimes 
From  the  belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges, 

Then  with  deep  sonorous  clangour 
Calmly  answering  their  sweet  anger. 

When  the  wrangling  bells  had  ended. 

Slowly  struck  the  clock  eleven. 

And  from  out  the  silent  heaven, 

Silence  on  the  town  descended. 

Silence,  silence  everywhere. 

On  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 

Save  that  footsteps  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  home  returning. 

For  a moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 


Then  most  beautiful  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the  olden  times. 

With  their  strange  unearthly  changes,  rang  the  melancholy  rhymes. 

Like  the  Psalms  in  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nuns  sing  in  the  choir. 

And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  chanting  of  a friar. 

The  chimes  in  Copenhagen  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe. 
But  England  is  par  excellence  the  home  of  bell-ringing.  “The 
practice  of  ringing  bells  in  change  or  regular  peals,”  says  Hawkins 
in  his  “History  of  Music,”  “is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  England, 
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whence  Britain  has  been  termed  the  ringing  island^  Indeed,  to  us 
English,  a special  aroma  of  home  has  always  attached  to 

Those  chimes  that  tell  a thousand  tales. 

Sweet  tales  of  olden  time  ; 

And  ring  a thousand  memories 
At  vespers  and  at  prime. 

Tennyson,  it  will  be  remembered,  speaks  with  his  marvellous 
onomatopceic  power  of 

The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells, 

Far,  far  away. 

The  changes  that  can  be  rung  seem  practically  countless.  Thus, 
we  are  told — it  is  a thing  we  must  take  on  trust — that  “ the  changes 
on  seven  bells  are  5,040 ; on  twelve,  479,001,600,  which  it  would 
take  ninety-one  years  to  ring,  at  the  rate  of  two  strokes  in  a second. 
The  changes  on  fourteen  bells  could  not  be  rung  through  at  the 
same  rate  in  less  than  1 1 7,000  billions  of  years  ! The  largest  peals 
of  bells  in  England  are  at  Bow  Church,  Exeter,  and  York,  which  all 
have  ten  bells.  Of  these,  the  first- mentioned  are  well  known  by 
name  to  everybody,  a Cockney  being  defined  as  one  “ born  within 
the  sound  of  Bow  Bells.”  This,  however,  seems  rather  a modern 
notion,  as  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Stowe,  who  died  in  1605. 
John  Donne,  mercer,  left  in  his  will,  dated  1472,  two  **  tenements 
and  appurtenances  for  the  maintenance  of  Bow  Bell,”  which  was 
rung  regularly  at  nine  o’clock  every  night.  The  young  ’prentices 
considered  that  the  bell  was  not  rung  punctually,  and  addressed  the 
following  warning  to  the  clerk : 

Clerke  of  the  Bow  Bell,  with  the  yellow  lockes. 

For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shall  have  knocks. 

But  the  clerk  replied  pacifically  with  : 

Children  of  Cheape,  hold  you  all  still, 

For  ye  shall  have  the  Bow  Bell  rung  at  your  will. 

The  extraordinary  terms  used  in  campanology,  and  the  still 
more  extraordinary  directions,  read  to  us  uninitiated  people  like  an 
unknown  tongue.  Certainly,  Sanskrit  would  be  as  intelligible  to 
most  people  as — “ hunting  up,  hunting  down,  double  dodging,  bob 
doubles,  treble  bob,  superlative  surprise,  tittums,  treble  bob  major, 
grandsire  caters,  observation,  plain  hunt,  cut  down,  bob  royals,  bob 
cinques,  and  treble  bob  maximus.”  The  instructions  for  ringing 
changes  do  not  tend  to  enlighten  us  : “ Call  two  bobs  on  q.  O.  x. ; 
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bring  them  round.  Or,  if  the  practitioner  pleases,  he  may  call  the 
tenth  ?nd  eleventh  to  make  the  ninth’s  place ; the  former  will  be  a 
six  before  the  course  end  comes  up.  Then  a bob  when  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  dodge  together  behind  completes  it.  In  this  course 
the  bells  will  be  only  one  course  out  of  the  tittums.” 

The  constant  pealing  and  tolling  of  bells  became  something  of  a 
nuisance. 

Pour  honorer  ies  morts  ils  font  mourir  les  vivants, 

complains  a French  poet;  and  wise  Bishop  Grandison,  writing  the 
statutes  for  the  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  enjoins : “ Peals  are  to 
be  rung  at  funerals  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  on 
fewer  or  more  bells;  but  we  forbid  them  to  be  sounded  at  too 
great  length,  nor  again  after  evensong  or  early  in  the  morning  (as 
they  do  at  Exeter),  because  ‘ sounding  brass  or  the  tinkling  cymbal  ’ 
profit  souls  not  at  all,  and  do  much  harm  to  men’s  ears,  and  to  the 
fabric,  and  to  the  bells.” 

There  were — and  indeed  still  are — several  societies  of  bell-ringers 
in  London.  A famous  one  was  the  “ Society  of  College  Youths,” 
founded  1639 — ringers  being  always  “youths,”  as  postboys  are 
always  “boys.”  Sir  Matthew  Hales,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  members.  Nell  Gwynn  left  in  1687  a 
certain  sum  for  the  w'eekly  entertainment  of  the  ringers  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  and  others  have  followed  the  example. 
Everyone  knows  the  Curfew  Bell — the  couvre-feu'''‘  ordained  by 
Norman  William  — a custom  long  kept  up  in  some  parishes,  as 
Stoke  Pogis,  where 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day — 

indeed,  not  yet  altogether  disused,  though  its  raison  dietre  has  long 
ago  ceased. 

Solemnly,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole. 

The  Curfew  Bell 
Is  beginning  to  toll. 

A pancake  bell  used  to  be — and  in  some  places  still  is— rung 
on  Shrove  Tuesday;  and  a bread- and-cheese  bell  is  still  rung  during 
term  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  “Silver  bells”  sound  poetical;  but 
an  ignoble  association  attaches  to  the  silver  bell  bequeathed  by  a 
Mr.  Graham  to  the  Grammar  School  at  .Wray  in  1661,  to  be  won 
by  the  humane  and  refined  sport  of  cock-fighting.  Two  boys, 
chosen  as  captains,  and  followed  by  partisans  decked  in  blue  and 
red  ribbons,  went  in  procession  to  the  village  green,  where  each 
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produced  his  cocks ; and  when  the  fight  was  over,  the  owner  of 
the  winning  bird  had  the  bell  suspended  to  his  hat.  At  Hatherleigh, 
in  Devon,  a curious  custom  prevails  of  announcing,  every  day  at 
five  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night,  the  number  of  the  day  of  the 
month,  by  strokes  of  the  church  bell ; and,  at  the  same  place,  the 
bells  ring  a lively  peal  after  a funeral.  The  “ cursing  bell  ” formed 
an  important  adjunct  in  the  solemnity  of  an  excommunication.  To 
be  cursed  by  “ bell,  book,  and  candle  ” was  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  as  lovers  of  the  “ Ingoldsby  Legends  ” 
will  remember.  At  Strawberry  Hill  was  a silver  bell,  made  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Pope  Clement  VII.,  specially  for  the  cursing 
of  animals,  covered  with  representations  of  serpents,  flies,  grass- 
hoppers, and  various  insects.  The  formal  excommunication  of 
human  beings  must  have  been  an  impressive  and  terrible  solemnity. 
The  officiating  priest  pronounced  the  formula,  which  consisted  of 
maledictions  upon  the  offending  person,  shut  the  book  from  which 
he  read,  cast  a lighted  candle  to  the  ground,  and  caused  a bell  to 
be  tolled  as  though  for  the  dead.  The  many  Canterbury  pilgrims 
used  to  carry  with  them  on  their  return  little  bells — “campanae 
Thomae” — which  with  their  leaden  ampullae  and  brooches  were 
guarded  as  souvenirs  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  proverbial  saying 
“ to  bear  the  bell  ” came  from  the  old  custom  of  presenting  the 
winning  horse  of  a race  with  a silver  bell. 

Jockey  and  his  horse  were  by  their  masters  sent 

To  put  in  for  the  bell, 

says  North  in  his  “ Forest  of  Varieties.”  The  practice  of  hanging 
bells  round  the  necks  of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  comes  down  to  us 
from  Roman  times. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds, 

says  Gray ; and  the  phrase  “ bell-wether  of  the  flock,”  the  rather 
deprecatory  term  applied  to  the  leader  of  a party,  of  course  takes 
its  origin  from  the  bell  borne  by  the  sheep  which  leads  its  com- 
panions. Another  proverbial  expression,  to  bell  the  cat,”  comes 
from  the  fable  which  tells  how  the  mice  in  parliament  assembled 
suggested  that  their  common  enemy  the  cat  should  have  a bell 
slung  round  her  neck,  that  all  might  be  aware  of  her  approach ; 
when  a shrewd  member  asked  who  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
business.  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  gained  his  sobriquet 
of  “ Bell-the-Cat  ” when,  at  a meeting  of  Scottish  nobles  at  Lauder, 
where  they  discussed  the  necessity  of  putting  down  the  King’s  low 
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born  favourites,  Lord  Gray  asked,  “ Who  will  bell  the  cat  ? and 
was  answered  by  the  fierce  Earl — “ That  will  I ” — no  empty  threat, 
for  in  the  very  presence  of  James  III.  he  slew  the  obnoxious  par- 
venu. 

The  peculiar  interest  and  veneration  attached  to  bells  from  the 
time  of  their  introduction  are  probably  the  cause  of  so  many  saints — 
especially  Irish  and  Scotch — having  their  names  connected  with 
them — “ the  magic  bells,”  says  Kingsley,  “ which  appear  (as  far  as 
I am  aware)  in  the  legends  of  no  other  country  till  you  get  to 
Tartary  and  the  Buddhists — such  a bell  as  came  (or  did  not  come) 
down  from  heaven  to  St.  Senen  ; such  a bell  as  St.  Fursey  sent 
flying  through  the  air  to  greet  St.  Cuanardy  at  his  devotions,  when 
he  could  not  come  himself ; such  a bell  as  another  saint,  wandering 
in  the  woods,  rang  till  a stag  came  out  of  the  covert,  and  carried  his 
burden  for  him  on  his  horns.”  The  bell  of  St.  Patrick— the 
“ Clog-an-cudhachta  Phatraic,”  or  “ Bell  of  St.  Patrick’s  will,”  with 
which  he  is  said  to  have  summoned  the  snakes  of  the  fen  and  the 
great  Peishtamore  (the  python  of  the  lakes)  from  their  fastnesses, 
and  then  driven  them  from  the  land— still  exists  at  Belfast,  in  a 
curious  brass  shrine  adorned  with  gems  and  gold  and  silver  filigree, 
and  with  an  inscription  in  Irish,  showing  that  it  was  made  between 
1091  and  1105.  The  bell  itself,  which  is  believed  to  date  back  at 
least  as  early  as  552,  is  six  inches  high,  five  inches  broad,  and  four 
inches  deep.  Another  curious  old  bell  is  that  of  St.  Ninian  at 
Edinburgh ; and  the  four-sided  bell  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  in  646, 
still  exists  in  the  city  bearing  his  name  in  Switzerland.  The  bell  of 
St.  Mura  or  Muranus,  who  founded  the  famous  Abbey  of  Falian, 
in  Donegal,  in  the  seventh  century,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Londesborough.  It  is  of  bronze,  four-sided,  and  elaborately 
decorated  with  a tracery  of  Runic  knots,  and  is  said  to  have 
descended  from  heaven,  ringing  loudly ; but,  as  it  approached  the 
earth,  the  clapper  detached  itself  and  reascended.  Any  liquor 
drunk  from  it  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  alleviating  human 
suffering.  St.  Fillan’s  bell,  at  Killin,  in  Perthshire,  had,  according 
to  Mr.  Stuart,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  a somewhat  similar 
reputation.  “ It  seems,”  he  says,  “ to  be  of  some  mixed  metal.  It 
is  about  a foot  high,  and  of  an  oblong  form.  It  usually  lay  on  a 
grave-stone  in  the  churchyard.  When  mad  people  were  brought  to 
be  dipped  in  the  Saint’s  pool,  it  was  necessary  to  perform  certain 
ceremonies,  in  which  there  was  a mixture  of  Druidism  and  Popery. 
After  remaining  all  night  in  the  chapel,  bound  with  ropes,  the  bell 
was  set  upon  their  heads  with  great  solemnity.  It  was  the  popular 
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opinion  that,  if  stolen,  it  would  extricate  itself  out  of  the  thiefs 
hands,  and  return  home,  ringing  all  the  way.  For  some  years  past, 
this  bell  has  been  locked  up  to  prevent  its  being  used  for  superstitious 
purposes.”  Another  bell,  this  time  a small  silver  one,  which 
belonged  to  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  was  brought  over  to  Brittany  in 
a fish’s  mouth,  at  the  intercession  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  was  placed 
in  his  cathedral.  Bells  seem  to  have  sometimes  been  looked  upon 
— perhaps  owing  to  their  baptism — as  semi-human;  Trotty  Veck, 
we  may  remember,  half-believed  they  were  supernatural  beings ; and 
the  people  of  Saragossa  held  that  the  great  bell  of  their  cathedral 
tolled  without  human  aid  on  the  death  of  the  King  of  Aragon.  It 
is,  maybe,  owing  to  this  superstitious  feeling  that  the  counsel  of  the 
bells  has  been  every  now  and  then  applied  to.  We  all  remember  how 
they  bade  the  lonely  ’prentice 

Turn  again,  Whittington, 

Thrice  Mayor  of  London  town  ; 

but  perhaps  everyone  is  not  so  well  aware  that  James  Stuart,  the 
captive  king,  wrote  his  “King’s  Quhair”  at  the  bidding  of  the 
matin  bell : 

Wery  for-lyin,  I listingt  soda)mlye. 

And  sone  I herd  the  bell  to  matins  rynge. 

And  up  I rase,  na  langer  wold  I lye ; 

But  now  how  trowe  ze  suich  a fantasye 

Fell  me  to  my  mynd,  that  ay  methought  the  bell 
Said  to  me.  Tell  on  man,  quhat  the  befell. 

I sat  me  down 

And  further  withal  my  pen  in  hand  I took 
And  maid  a cross,  and  thus  begonth  my  buke. 

When  Panurge  was  thinking  seriously  of  matrimony.  Friar  John 
made  him  hearken  to  the  bells  of  Varenes,  and  Panurge  joyfully 
interpreted  their  message  into,  “ Take  thee  a wife,  take  thee  a wife, 
and  marry,  marry,  marry;  for  if  thou  marry  thou  shalt  find  good 
therein,  herein,  herein  a wife,  thou  shalt  find  good,  so  marry,  marry, 
marry;”  but  after  the  Friar  had  given  his  own  decided  opinion  of 
the  evils  of  wedding,  the  would-be  bridegroom  plainly  understood 
their  counsel  to  be : “ Do  not  marry  ; marry  not,  not,  not,  not,  not  ; 
marry,  marry  not,  not,  not,  not,  not ; if  thou  marry,  thou  wilt 
miscarry.”  A French  widow  anxious  to  marry  her  man-servant 
tried  the  same  means  of  divination,  and  distinctly  heard  the  bells 
say,  “ Prends  ton  valet,  prends  ton  valet,”  and  accordingly  did  so ; 
but  when  her  new  spouse’s  bad  conduct  made  her  speedily  repent 
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her  rashness,  she  went  again  to  hear  the  bells  which  had  given  such 
disastrous  advice;  and  lo  ! they  unmistakably  told  her,  “Ne  le 
prends  pas  ! ne  le  prends  pas  ! ” — only,  unfortunately,  it  was  a little 
too  late  to  take  their  counsel.  There  is  an  English  version  of  this, 
the  burden  of  the  song  being : 

As  the  bell  links,  so  the  fool  thinks ; 

As  the  fool  thinks,  so  the  bell  links. 

A Sterner  association  is  that  of  the  vesper  bell  at  Palermo, 

Whose  deep-toned  peal 
Is  heard  o’er  land  and  wave, 

which  gave  the  signal  for  the  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282  ; and 
even  more  awful  that  terrible  tocsin  which  turned  the  Louvre  into 
a shambles  and  reddened  the  Seine  with  the  blood  of  Huguenot 
victims  in  1572.  Widely  different  was  the  import  of  the  bell  rung 
by  the  good  old  abbot  of  Aberbrothock  on  the  Inchcape  Rock,  to 
warn  passing  ships  of  the  danger  : 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  tempest’s  swell, 

The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 

And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock. 

And  blest  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock. 

But  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  wantonly  cut  the  bell  from  the  float, 
and,  in  righteous  retribution,  his  vessel  struck  on  the  hidden  reef  on 
his  homeward  way,  and  sank  with  all  her  crew. 

They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong  ; 

Though  the  wind  had  fallen  they  drift  along, 

Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a shivering  shock  ; 

Alas  ! it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock. 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair ; 

He  beat  himself  in  wild  despair  : 

The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side. 

The  ship  sinks  fast  beneath  the  tide. 

But,  even  in  his  dying  fear, 

One  dreadful  sound  he  seemed  to  hear : 

A sound,  as  if,  with  the  Inchcape  bell. 

The  evil  spirit  was  ringing  his  knell. 

There  is  a legend  connected  with  the  Silent  Tower  of  Boscastle 
—anciently  called  Bottreaux— in  Cornwall,  which  has  no  bells,  while 
the  adjacent  church  of  Tintagel  has  a fine  peal.  It  is  said  that 
the  bells  for  Bottreaux  were  cast  on  the  Continent  and  were  shipped 
for  Cornwall,  but  never  reached  land,  owing  to  the  captain’s 
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impiety.  Hawker,  the  Cornish  poet,  tells  the  story  in  picturesque 
verse ; 

Tintagel  bells  ring  o’er  the  tide, 

The  boy  leans  on  his  vessel’s  side, 

He  hears  the  sound,  and  dreams  of  home 
Soothe  the  wild  orphan  of  the  foam. 

Come  to  thy  God  in  time,” 

Thus  saith  their  pealing  chime  ; 

“ Youth,  manhood,  old  age  past. 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last.” 

But  why  are  Bottreaux’s  echoes  still  ? 

Her  tower  stands  proudly  on  the  hill. 

Yet  the  strange  chough  that  home  hath  found, 

The  lamb  lies  sleeping  on  the  ground. 

“ Come  to  thy  God  in  time,” 

Should  be  her  answering  chime  ; 

“ Come  to  thy  God  at  last,” 

Should  echo  on  the  blast. 

The  ship  rode  down  with  courses  free. 

The  daughter  of  a distant  sea. 

Her  sheet  was  loose,  her  anchor  stored, 

The  merry  Bottreaux  bells  on  board. 

“ Come  to  thy  God  in  time,” 

Rang  out  Tintagel  chime  ; 

“ Youth,  manhood,  old  age  past. 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last.” 

The  pilot  heard  his  native  bells 
Hang  on  the  breeze  in  fitful  spells. 

“ Thank  God,”  with  reverent  brow  he  cried, 

“ We  make  the  shore  with  evening’s  tide.” 

“ Come  to  thy  God  in  time,” 

It  was  his  marriage  chime  ; 

Youth,  manhood,  old  age  past. 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last.” 

Thank  God,  thou  whining  knave,  on  land. 

But  thank  at  sea  the  steersman’s  hand,” 

The  captain’s  voice  above  the  gale, 

“ Thank  the  good  ship  and  ready  sail.” 

“ Come  to  thy  God  in  time,” 

Sad  grew  the  boding  chime ; 

“ Come  to  thy  God  at  last,” 

Boomed  heavy  on  the  blast. 

Uprose  that  sea,  as  if  it  heard 
The  mighty  Master’s  signal  word. 

What  thrills  the  captain’s  whitening  lip  ? 

The  death-groans  of  his  sinking  ship. 

“ Come  to  thy  God  in  time,” 

Swung  deep  the  funeral  chime, 

“ Grace,  mercy,  kindness  past — 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last.” 
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Long  did  the  rescued  pilot  tell, 

When  grey  hairs  o’er  his  forehead  fell, 

"While  those  around  would  hear  and  weep, 

That  fearful  judgment  of  the  deep. 

“ Come  to  thy  God  in  time,” 

He  read  his  native  chime  ; 

Youth,  manhood,  old  age  past. 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last.” 

Still,  when  the  storm  of  Bottreaux’s  waves 
Is  waking  in  his  weedy  caves. 

Those  bells,  that  sullen  surges  hide, 

Peal  their  deep  tones  beneath  the  tide. 

“ Come  to  thy  God  in  time,” 

Thus  saith  the  ocean  chime ; 

Storm,  whirlwind,  billow  past. 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last.” 

The  bells  of  Bottreaux  are  not  the  only  buried  ones.  When 
Combermere  Abbey  was  handed  over  by  bluff  King  Hal  to  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Viscount  Combermere,  the  last  abbot — so 
saith  tradition-flung  the  bells  into  the  lake,  where  they  may  still  be 
heard  tolling  on  the  death  of  their  lord.  In  a valley  in  Nottingham- 
shire a village  is  said  to  have  been  swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
people  used  to  assemble  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day  to  hear 
the  church  bells  ringing  underground.  The  bells  of  Jersey — so  runs 
a legend— were  taken  down  and  sent  to  France  to  be  sold  during  the 
Civil  War  ; but  the  ship  foundered,  and  the  bells  were  lost,  and 
since  then  they  ring  always  before  a storm,  and  the  fisherfolk  of 
St.  Ouen’s  Bay  listen  carefully  at  the  water’s  edge  for  the  sound  of 
the  dreaded  bells  ere  they  embark : 

’Tis  an  omen  of  death  to  the  mariner 
Who  wearily  fights  with  the  sea ; 

For  the  foaming  surge  is  his  winding-sheet. 

And  his  funeral  knell  are  we, 

His  funeral  knell  our  passing  bells  beat, 

And  his  winding  sheet  the  sea. 

The  church  bell  in  the  little  Canadian  village  of  St.  Regis  has  a 
curious  history.  Sent  out  from  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  for 
the  Indian  converts  of  the  Jesuits  established  there,  it  was  captured  by 
an  English  ship  and  carried  to  Salem,  and  thence  sold  to  Deerfield 
in  New  England,  where  it  called  the  rigid  Puritanical  congregations 
to  prayer,  till  at  last,”  says  Howells,  “ it  also  summoned  the  priest- 
led  Indians  and  habitants  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  winter  and  of 
wilderness  to  reclaim  it  from  that  desecration  ” ; and  it  was  carried 
triumphantly  to  its  destined  home  in  the  Church  of  St.  Regis. 
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In  his  opera  of  “Inkle  and  Yarico,”  Colman  incurred  strong 
disapprobation  from  Dr.  Moseley  for  the  lines  : 

Now  let  us  dance  and  sing, 

While  all  Barbadoes  bells  do  ring. 

The  puzzled  author  asked  what  was  wrong.  “ It  won’t  do — it  won’t 
do,”  reiterated  the  doctor ; “ there  is  but  one  bell  in  the  island.” 
One  wonders  if  it  is  better  supplied  now  1 

Bells  have  been  honoured  with  a good  deal  of  notice  from 
the  poets.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  “ the  midnight  bell,”  with  its 
“ iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,”  and  has  an  exquisite  metaphor  for 
mental  infirmity ; “ The  sweet  bells  of  his  intellect  are  jangled  out  of 
tune.”  Cowper  writes ; 

How  soft  the  cadence  of  those  village  bells. 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet ! now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still. 

Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  in  j 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept. 

“ The  music  highest  bordering  upon  heaven,”  as  Lamb  calls  it, 
is  gracefully  noticed  by  Moore  in  his  well-known  lines  on  “ Those 
Evening  Bells.”  One  would  like  to  know  if  he  owed  his  inspira- 
tion to 

The  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of 
The  river  Lea. 

In  “ Lalla  Rookh  ” he  refers  to  the  belief  inculcated  in  the  Koran 
that  bells  hang  on  the  trees  of  Paradise,  and  are  rung  by  wind  from 
the  throne  of  God  when  the  blessed  long  for  music — 

Bells  as  musical 

As  those  that,  on  the  golden -shafted  trees 
Of  Eden,  shook  by  the  eternal  breeze. 

Schiller’s  magnificent  “ Glockenlied  ” is  known  to  most  of  us 
either  in  the  original  or  by  translation,  with  its  picture  of  the  bell : 

On  high,  above  the  gross  earth  sweeping. 

Within  the  purer-air  of  day. 

Amid  the  stars  its  vigils  keeping, 

Familiar  with  the  lightning’s  play. — 

There  shall  it  seem  a voice  above. 

E’en  as  the  starry  hosts  appear 
To  praise  their  great  Creator’s  love, 

As  they  lead  in  the  rosy  year. 
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Of  solemn  and  eternal  things 

I-.et  it  discourse  from  mouth  of  brass ; 

And  let  the  hours  with  rapid  wings 
Fail  not  to  stir  it  as  they  pass. — 

To  dumb  Fate  it  a tongue  shall  lend  ; 

Heartless  itself ^ not  made  to  feel. 

Yet  shall  its  swinging  strokes  attend 
Each  turning  of  life’s  giddy  wheel. 

And  as  its  peal  upon  the  ear 
Falls  heavily  and  dies  away, 

’Twill  teach  how  naught  abideth  here, 

How  all  things  earthly  must  decay. 

Goethe’s  comical  ballad  of  the  Wandelnde  Glocke,”  who  came 
to  fetch  the  naughty  boy  to  church  as  he  was  playing  truant,  is 
perhaps  less  well  known : 

Away  he  scampers  through  the  fields. 

The  great  bell  still  pursuing ; 

He  takes  the  turning  to  the  church. 

Scarce  knowing  what  he’s  doing. 

Henceforth  each  fast  and  festival, 

The  bell’s  first  warning  heeding, 

You’d  see  him  trotting  off  to  church, 

No  other  summons  needing. 

No  one  has  described  the  distant  tolling  of  a bell  more  pic« 
turesquely  than  Scott : 

Slow  on  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 

Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung  ? 

To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  rolled. 

His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told  ; 

The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head, 

But  slept  ere  half  a prayer  he  said  | 

So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 

The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 

Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 

Listed  before,  beside,  behind  ; 

Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind. 

And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 

Poe’s  wonderful  Bells  ” are  unique — the  silver  sledge  bells,  the 
golden  wedding  bells,  the  brazen  alarum,  the  iron  tolling : 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells— 

Iron  bells  ! 

What  a sound  of  solemn  thought  their  melody  compels  I 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 

How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone  ! 
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For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 
Is  a groan. 

And  the  people— ah,  the  people — 

They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple 
All  alone, 

And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 

Felt  a glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  of  stone — 

They  are  neither  man  nor  woman — 

They  are  neither  brute  nor  human — 

They  are  Ghouls ; 

And  their  King  it  is  who  tolls  ; 

And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls. 

Rolls 

A paean  from  the  bells  ! 

And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  paean  of  the  bells  ! 

And  he  dances  and  he  yells  ; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

In  a sort  of  Runic  rhyme 
^ To  the  paean  of  the  bells — 

Of  the  bells : 

Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

In  a sort  of  Runic  rhyme 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells — 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells — 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells  ; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells. 

In  a happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells — 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells — 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 


how  Byron 
picturesque 


O curfew  of  the  setting  sun  ! O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

O requiem  of  the  dying  day  ! O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

From  the  dark  belfries  of  yon  cloud-cathedral  wafted, 
Your  sounds  aerial  seem  to  float,  O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 


Surely  a marvel  of  onomatopoeia  ! 

After  that  it  is  rather  an  abrupt  descent  to  remember 
wrote  of  “ the  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell  ! ” 
Longfellow’s  “Bells  of  Lynn”  have  his  peculiarly 
beauty  o diction : 
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The  fisherman  in  his  boat,  far  out  beyond  the  headland, 

Listens,  and  leisurely  rows  ashore,  O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

Borne  on  the  evening  wind,  across  the  crimson  twilight. 

O’er  land  and  sea  they  rise  and  fall,  O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

Over  the  shining  sand  the  wandering  cattle  homeward 
Follow  each  other  at  your  call,  O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

The  distant  lighthouse  hears,  and  with  his  flaming  signal 
Answers  you,  passing  the  watchword  on,  O Bells  of  Lynn  I 

And  down  the  darkening  coast  run  the  tumultuous  surges. 

And  clap  their  hands  and  shout  to  you,  O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

Till  from  the  shuddering  sea,  with  your  wild  incantations. 

Ye  summon  up  the  spectral  moon,  O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

And  startled  at  the  sight,  like  the  weird  woman  of  Endor, 

Ye  cry  aloud  and  then  are  still,  O Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

Keble  has  an  exquisite  stanza  : 

Ever  the  same,  yet  ever  new, 

Changed  and  yet  true, 

Like  the  pure  heaven’s  unfailing  blue, 

Which  varies  on  from  hour  to  hour. 

Yet  of  the  same  high  Love  and  Power 
Tells  alway  ; — such  may  seem 
Through  life,  or  waking,  or  in  dream 
The  echoing  bells  that  gave 
Our  childhood  welcome  to  the  healing  wave  : 

Such  the  remembered  Word,  so  mighty  then  to  save. 

But  of  all  bell-verses  the  noblest  are  surely  those  which,  though 
so  well  known,  are  best  fitting  to  close  this  short  history  of  bells : 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  : 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor  ; 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 
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Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 

Ring  out,  ring  out,  my  mournful  rhymes. 
And  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease. 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old  ; 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land ; 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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THE  ZIRIANS. 


HE  Zirians,  Eryes,  Zarayny — call  these  Russian  Gipsies  what 


1.  you  will — seem  to  have  attracted  scant  notice  from  the  earlier 
English  writers ; which  is  strange,  seeing  how  frequently  they  mention 
the  other  northern  branches  of  the  great  Finnish  race.  Indeed  we 
know  nothing  definite  of  the  Zirian,  from  either  English  or  Russian 
sources,  before  the  fourteenth  century ; and  even  the  voyagers  of 
Elizabeth’s  time,  who  give  such  good  accounts  of  the  Samoyedes, 
leave  him  severely  alone.  Probably  he  is  included  under  the  term 
Barmian,”  or  Permian,  a name  by  which  the  early  writers^  whose 
chronicles  are  so  well  handed  down  to  us  by  Purchas  in  his 
“ Pilgrims,”  by  Hakluyt  and  by  Pinkerton,  designate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North  of  Tzarland  generally.  We  can  therefore  only  con- 
clude that  they — like  their  co-religionists  the  Ostiak,  the  Samoyede, 
and  the  Lapp — were  a nomadic  race,  who  spent  their  days  in  herding 
and  hunting  the  reindeer,  which  alone  render  man’s  existence  upon  the 
arctic  tundra  possible,  let  alone  profitable.  The  race  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  study,  for,  although  in  constant  contact  with  the  Russian,  it 
has  in  no  way  become  Russianised,  but  keeps  closely  to  its  old  habits 
and  ways,  and  seldom  intermarries  with  its  neighbours.  They  are 
increasing  yearly,  both  in  number  and  in  wealth,  and  to-day  represent 
civilisation  and  progress  over  a vast  area  of  North-Eastern  Russia. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  the  authority  of  several 
Russian  historians  for  asserting  their  conversion  from  Shamanism  to 
Christianity,  by  St.  Stefan  Hrap  or  Velikopermoki,  of  Perm ; but  the 
course  of  their  conversion  does  not  seem  to  have  run  smoothly,  for 
Sigismond  von  Herberstein,  writing  in  1517,  says:  “While  yet 
infants  in  the  faith,  they  flayed  a certain  Bishop  Stephan  who  was 
afterwards  enrolled  amongst  the  number  of  the  gods  by  the  Russians, 
in  the  reign  of  Dimitry  Ivanovich.”  An  interesting  account  of  his 
missionary  labours  and  adventures  is  to  be  found,  in  Russian,  in 
Epifaniev’s  “ Life  of  St.  Stefan  Permski,”  from  which  we  learn  that 
he  invented  and  taught  the  use  of  written  characters  peculiar  to  the 
Zirians  ; an  alphabet  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  explained 
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by  anybody,  and  which  has  gradually  been  superseded  by  Russian, 
of  which  many  now  speak  a dialect,  although  the  majority  still  adhere 
to  their  own  tongue  when  speaking  among  themselves.  According 
to  most  etymologists,  Zirian  is  a branch  of  the  Finnic  class  of 
Turanian  languages,  brother  to  Tcherermisk,  Mordovsk,  and  Votiak, 
cousin  to  Finnish,  Korelsk,  and  Velsk.  It  possesses  many  cases,  as 
indeed  do  all  the  members  of  this  class,  but  is  the  only  one 
which  has  a comparative  degree.  The  Zirians  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  F at  all,  which  greatly  impedes  them  in  learning  Russian. 
Zirian  has  two  dialects,  so  distinct  from  one  another  that  those  whose 
homes  are  in  the  Petchora  basin  cannot  understand  those  of  the 
Dwina.  A few  Russian  merchants  have  acquired  a smattering  of 
these  dialects  in  order  to  trade  the  more  advantageously  in  out-of- 
the-way  Zirian  villages. 

The  change  of  religion,  brought  about  by  St.  Stefan,  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  thorough  and  effectual  than  with  the  Samoyedes, 
who  also  fell  under  his  influence,  for  the  Zirian  not  only  acknow- 
ledges the  Faith  of  Christ,  but  seems  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  that  faith  involves.  The  great  god  Num,  and  the  Shaman,  or 
Priest,  of  darker  ages,  still  secretly  cherished  by  the  Samoyede,  has 
long  since  been  forgotten  and  discarded,  for  the  majority  are  zealous 
holders  of  the  “ Old  Faith” — that  is,  dissenters  from  the  State  Church 
of  Tzarland.  A good  number  of  Zirians,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda,  have,  of  late,  been  won  over  to  Stundism,  which  now  sends 
out  its  missionaries  into  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  According  to 
Smirnov,  the  original  territory  occupied  by  the  Zirian  race  must  have 
been  enormous.  He  bounds  them  to  the  east  by  the  River  Ob  as 
far  as  Berezov;  to  the  south  by  the  Kama  to  Viatka  ; to  the  west  by 
Moscow  and  Vologda ; to  the  north  by  the  Tsitma  and  the  Ossa  to 
Obdorsk.  They  still  spread  more  or  less  over  this  vast  area,  living 
in  self-governing  village  communes  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Petchora  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ishma,  Txilma,  and  Ussa,  and  on 
the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Northern  Dwina,  the  Witchega,  Vym, 
Sisolsk,  and  Siria,  an  offshoot  of  the  Kama.  They  form  6o  per  cent, 
of  the  district  of  the  Petchora,  of  which  some  volusts  are  exclusively 
theirs  A colony  of  some  700  folk  has  also  existed  from  remote 
times  on  the  Upper  Mezen  and  the  Vashka,-  its  tributary.  Two  of 
the  Zirian  rivers  are  alike  in  possessing  the  uncommon  feature  of 
running  underground  for  considerable  distances.  The  Ussa,  tribu- 
tary to  the  Petchora,  rises  in  the  north  of  Obdorsk  spur  of  the  Urals 
by  flowing  out  of  a huge  hole  in  the  mountain  side ; while  the  Verka, 
a small  offshoot  of  the  Vim,  which  joins  the  Witchega,  rises  in  the 
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Timan  range,  to  the  south  of  the  vast  tundra  of  that  name,  and, 
sixty  miles  from  its  source,  plunges  into  a chasm,  reappearing  twelve 
miles  further  on.  By  means  of  these  rivers,  and  the  Ishma,  com- 
munication is  established  between  the  Dwina  and  the  Petchora,  but 
two  hundred  miles  of  land  intervening  between  the  two  systems. 
Adding  to  these  rivers  the  Suchona,  the  Zirians  of  the  Petchora 
reach  Vologda  by  water,  and  so  find  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  great  waterways  of  the  Empire.  The  pure  Zirian  population 
of  the  four  northern  governments.  Archangel,  Vologda,  Viatka,  and 
Perm,  has  been  officially  estimated,  in  1865,  at  120,000  ; the  Lapps 
and  Samoyedes  being  respectively  but  3,000  and  22,000. 

The  Zirians,  like  the  Permians  and  Votiaks,  call  themselves 
Komi-murt  (rivermen),  while  the  Samoyedes  speak  of  themselves  as 
Nietza  (men),  or  as  Kassova  (males).  The  words  Zirian  and 
Samoyede  are  Russian,  and  are  seldom  made  use  of,  and  often  not 
understood,  by  the  races  to  which  they  refer.  Doubt  exists  as  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word  Zirian ; many  explanations  having  been 
offered,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  connects 
the  name  with  that  of  the  river  Sissola,  whence  Sissolyane,  and 
finally  Syrian  or  Zirian.  Doubt  also  clings  to  the  origin  of 
“ Samoyede,”  which  is  held  by  some  to  denote  “ self  eater,”  and  by 
others  simply  “ flesh  eater  ” ; the  latter  being  most  probably  correct 
as  no  one  has  found  traces  of  cannibalism  among  them,  while  they 
still  devour  the  raw  flesh  of  reindeer,  while  warm,  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  scarce  dead  animal. 

In  appearance  the  Zirian  resembles  neither  the  Russian  nor  the 
Samoyede,  being  short,  thick-set,  and  of  powerful  athletic  figure. 
In  complexion  he  is  often  fair,  with  almost  chestnut  hair,  so  that  at 
first  sight  one  might  take  him  for  a Scandinavian,  were  it  not  for  his 
high  cheek  bones  and  pyramidal  skull,  which  connect  him  unmistak- 
ably with  the  Samoyede,  and  his  full  beard  and  size,  which  suggest 
the  Russian. 

Fashion  has  changed  but  little  upon  the  tundra  since  the  day 
(1618)  when  Tradescant  saw  it.  “They  use,”  he  tells  us,  in  his 
“Voiag  of  Ambussed,”  “ bowes  and  arrowes  ; the  men  and  the 
women  be  hardlie  known  one  from  the  other,  because  they  all  wear 
clothese  like  mene  and  be  all  clad  in  skins  of  beasts  packed  very 
curiouslie  together,  stockings  and  all.”  The  bows  and  arrows  have 
indeed  given  place  to  rifle  and  lead ; but  the  users  are  to-day  “ clad 
in  skins  of  beasts  packed  very  curiouslie  together.”  In  dress  the 
Russian,  the  Zirian,  the  Samoyede  and  the  Englishman  of  the 
tundra  do  not  differ  ; the  Samoyede  “ inka,”  or  housewife,  is  tailor 
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to  all,  for  fashion — and  utility — have  decreed  the  deerskin  coat,  and 
the  long  fur  boots  and  stockings,  to  all  who  aspire  to  be  well  dressed, 
whatever  their  race  or  station. 

The  male’s  outfit  consists  of  the  malitza  and  sovik,  two  huge  over- 
coats, a fur  cap,  and  the  lipti  and  pimi,  or  fur  stockings  and  long 
boots.  The  malitza  is  a sort  of  sack,  with  sleeves  and  an  opening 
for  the  head,  surrounded  by  a collar  some  six  or  seven  inches  deep. 
“ Rukavitsa,”  or  mittens,  are  stitched  to  the  ends  of  the  sleeves,  in 
such  a way  that  the  hands  can  either  pass  into  them,  or  through  a 
slit,  if  the  use  of  the  fingers  is  required,  leaving  the  glove  part 
hanging  loose.  The  waist  is  tightly  tied  in  with  a cord,  the  blouse 
half  of  the  garment  being  thus  turned  into  a storehouse ; and  if  one 
gives  bread  to  a Samoyede,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  swallow  it  there 
and  then,  he  wriggles  his  arm  up  his  wide  sleeve,  and  deposits  the 
gift  round  his  waist,  for  future  reference,  partly  because  it  will  not 
freeze  in  this  natural  larder,  and  partly  because  he  cannot  well  forget 
it  there.  The  malitza  being  made  with  the  furry  side  of  the  skin 
inwards,  it  is  very  warm,  while  the  skin  side  being  outwards  renders 
it  fairly  waterproof.  By  way  of  trimming,  fashion  dictates  a border, 
called  the  panda,  some  three  to  seven  inches  wide,  made  of  alternate 
strips  of  white  and  black  fur,  headed  by  a narrow  band  of  red  or 
green  cloth,  sewn  round  the  bottom  of  the  garment.  To  protect  it 
against  snow  or  rain,  the  malitza  is  covered  with  coarse  cloth,  or 
even  velvet,  according  to  the  means  of  the  wearer.  The  malitza  is 
worn  next  the  skin,  or  over  a shirt  called  “ mekor,”  according  to 
fancy  or  the  weather  ; in  very  severe  cold  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
“ sovik,”  a larger  sack  with  the  fur  outside,  and  with  a hood  sewn  on 
to  the  collar.  Both  these  garments  are  made  about  eight  inches 
shorter  than  the  wearer.  The  cap,  “ polgaouska,”  is  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  “ puizhik,”  or  two-  to  four- week-old  fawn  j it  fits  very 
closely  to  the  head,  and  has  flaps  two  feet  long  made  from  the  leg 
of  older  calves,  which  cover  the  ears  and  tie  tightly  under  the  chin. 

Of  the  lipti  and  pimi,  with  which  the  tundra  folk  cover  their 
lower  extremities,  the  former  are  long  loose-fitting  stockings,  coming 
well  above  the  knee,  made  from  the  fur  of  the  nebliuia,  or  fawn, 
from  one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-half  months  old,  the  fur  being 
worn  inside.  The  pimi  are  long  boots,  also  coming  well  up  the 
thigh,  made  from  the  skin  of  the  shanks  of  full-grown  deer,  with  the 
fur  outside.  They  are  sewn  up  in  narrow  strips  of  brown  and  white 
skin,  with  pieces  of  red  and  green  cloth  inserted  between  by  way  of 
ornament.  No  garment  can  rival  these  loose-fitting  furs,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  weight  or  warmth ; it  would  be  certain  frostbite 
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to  wear  a tight  boot  of  leather,  while  with  the  soft  lipti  and  pimi  one’s 
toes  seldom  feel  cold. 

The  women  wear  the  same  head  and  foot  coverings  as  the  men, 
but  in  the  place  of  the  mekor  they  wear  a “ yonditza  ” coming  down 
to  the  knees,  which  corresponds  to  the  national  Russian  sarafan, 
except  that  it  is  opened  from  the  front.  It  is  made  of  the  hide  of 
the  nebliuia,  with  the  fur  against  the  skin.  The  panitza  is  the 
feminine  malitza,  and  also  opens  in  front,  and  is  worn  over  the 
yonditza.  It  is  made  of  young  deer  skin,  with  the  fur  outside,  and 
trimmed  with  the  epidermis  of  fox,  wolf,  glutton,  marten,  and  even 
sable,  according  to  the  hunting  skill  and  wealth  of  the  wearer,  with, 
as  a rule,  a wide  border  of  white  dog  or  wolf  skin  round  the  hem. 

The  “shtani”  complete  the  feminine  rig-out;  my  dictionary 
translates  the  word  “ breeches,  trousers,  small  clothes,”  but  a more 
up-to-date  work  might  render  the  Russian  as  “ bloomers.”  In  place 
of  handkerchiefs  and  towels  the  tundra  dweller  uses  thin  shavings  of 
birch  bark,  and  indeed  they  are  not  a bad  substitute,  as  I have  found 
myself  by  experience. 

All  these  garments  are  sown  up  by  the  ladies  of  Samoyedia  with 
deer  sinews,  which  are  split  and  separated  into  fibres  by  chewing  and 
rolling  in  the  mouth.  The  threads  thus  made  are  fine  as  silk  and 
very  strong,  and  in  no  way  affected  by  damp.  The  women  spend 
hours  over  each  seam,  often  with  no  better  needle  than  a fish 
bone,  which  they  use  as  an  awl,  making  the  hole  first  and  then 
pushing  the  thread  through  it.  No  present  is  more  acceptable  to 
one’s  Samoyede  friends  than  a needle,  and  if  any  visitor  to  the  great 
lone  land  will  provide  himself  with  a few  packets  of  blunt-pointed 
harness-maker’s  needles  he  will  be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble  by 
seeing  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  inka  in  whose  choom  he  has 
put  up. 

The  nomadic  element  in  the  Zirian  seems  gradually  disappearing, 
for,  although  a perfect  man  of  nature,  he  becomes  as  the  years  go  by 
more  and  more  a settled  agriculturist  and  forester.  The  “ rotation 
of  crops  ” practised  by  the  subarctic  agriculturist  consists  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “ Field  Forest  ” system — the  alternation  of  agricul- 
ture with  more  or  less  lasting  periods  of  forest  growing.  He  cuts 
down  the  trees  on  the  spot  which  he  desires  to  form  into  a field, 
uses  their  trunks  for  house  or  boat  building,  burns  their  branches 
where  they  stood,  and  ploughs  in  the  ashes.  These  chemically 
improve  the  poor  sandy  land  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  able  to  get 
ten  or  twelve  crops  of  winter  wheat,  or  rye,  before  its  fertility  gives 
out.  Then  he  leaves  that  spot  to  Nature,  who,  after  long  years,  rears 
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again  the  stately  forest  pine,  for  another  generation  to  ruthlessly  cut 
and  burn;  and  seeks  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  whereon  to 
repeat  the  process.  So  well  does  this  primitive  method  of  farming 
answer  that  often  after  years  of  corn,  when  the  grain  gets  small  and 
weak,  hay  may  be  grown  and  cattle  grazed  for  two  or  three  years, 
ere  the  ground  be  given  over  to  Mother  Nature.  The  system  can, 
of  course,  only  be  adopted  w’here  land  is  of  no  account  owing  to 
thinness  of  population,  and  but  little  south  of  Zirian  territory  it 
gives  place  to  the  usual  Central  Russian  “Three  Field  system”  (i) 
fallow,  (2)  winter  rye,  (3),  oats,  barley,  or  buckw’heat.  The  Zirian’s 
farming  operations  also  embrace  the  rearing  of  small  brown  hornless 
cattle,  grey  Siberian  sheep,  and  a few  pigs,  which  winter  in  the  large 
barns  which  surround  his  “ isba  ” or  farmhouse.  Cattle,  although 
small,  do  w^ell  in  the  north,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
we  may  import  butter  from  the  White  Sea  ere  very  many  years  go 
by.  The  Governor  of  Archangel  showed  me  his  farm  at  Holmagor, 
some  ninety  miles  from  Archangel,  and  many  of  his  large  herd  were 
really  fine  beasts,  giving  a fair  quantity  of  milk,  although  under 
cover  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year;  while  at  Mezen,  and 
within  the  arctic  circle,  good  butter  and  milk  vary  the  monotony  of 
reindeer  steaks.  Reindeer  flesh,  rye  and  wheat  bread  (at  making 
which  they  are  better  hands  than  their  Russian  neighbours),  fish  and 
milk  are  the  chief  articles  of  a diet  supplied  by  Nature,  while  many 
add  to  their  means  and  their  board  by  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
honey.  Like  all  arctic  folk,  the  Zirian  asks  as  much  from  the  waters 
as  from  the  land ; nor  is  he  disappointed,  for  his  rivers  yield  splendid 
salmon,  sturgeon,  pike,  lota,  and  gwfiniad.  At  Ust  Sisolsk,  the 
hamlet — as  the  name  implies— at  the  mouth  of  the  Sisolsk,  a large 
fish  market  is  held,  dealers  from  Viatka  and  Vologda  buying  the 
greater  part  of  the  catch  for  the  capitals.  The  house  of  the  Zirian  is 
never  locked  or  bolted,  even  if  the  owmer  be  away  for  a lengthy 
period : his  idea,  like  that  of  our  Shetlanders,  being  one  of  hos- 
pitality, for  they  never  refuse  food  or  fire  to  a stranger.  No  w^anderer 
need  fear  that  Samoyede  choom  or  Zirian  isba  will  ever  be  closed  to 
him,  be  he  never  so  poor. 

Some  of  the  Archangel  Zirians,  whose  homes  he  on  the  Ishma, 
and  more  particularly  those  of  Mochtcha  (some  12,000  in  number), 
are  called  Ijmians,  and  differ  from  the  rest  in' many  ways,  being 
more  energetic  and  keen — not  to  say  tricky — in  business,  while  their 
neighbours  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  inertia.  Their  villages  of 
Mochtcha  and  Ijmia,  which  reap  considerable  gains  from  the  sale  of 
petroleum,  are  rich  beyond  Petchorian  dreams,  and  contain  many 
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two-storied  and  well-furnished  houses.  To  the  Ijmian,  as  to  the 
Samoyede,  the  arctic  tundra  and  the  reindeer  herded  upon  it  are 
the  mainspring  of  wealth.  The  Ijmians  own  three-fourths  of  the 
Petchorian  herds,  numbering  about  three  hundred  thousand,  but  the 
actual  management  of  the  animals  is  left  as  a rule  to  the  Samoyedes. 
Deer  breeding  is  by  no  means  unprofitable,  for  nature  supplies  the 
pasture  in  the  form  of  moss,  while  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a 
Samoyede  herdsman  do  not  run  to  more  than  ten  pounds  a year ; 
and  he  and  his  family  can  care  for  some  500  animals,  each  one  of 
whom  is  readily  saleable  at  from  four  to  eight  roubles  while  alive, 
and  if  his  hide  be  dressed  into  chamois  leather  and  his  hind-quarters 
sold  for  butchers’  meat  in  the  towns,  he  realises  far  more. 

Strong  as  is  the  connection  between  these  rival  races,  there  are 
distinct  differences,  especially  of  opinion,  between  them,  for  both 
own  reindeer,  and,  therefore,  both  want  the  tundra,  and  although 
there  is  room  enough  for  both,  neither  will  believe  it,  although  the 
Governor  of  Archangel  has  stated  his  belief  that  there  is  ample 
pasturage  for  over  one  million  deer.  To  those  whose  capital  lies 
tied  up  in  reindeer,  want  of  space  is  want  of  dividend,  for,  as  the 
white  moss  on  which  they  feed  grows  only  on  the  higher  and  drier 
parts  of  the  tundra,  a herd  requires  an  enormous  territory  on  which 
to  feed,  so  it  may  be  imagined  that  this  land  problem  results  in 
continual  conflicts.  Nor  has  the  old  Russ  proverb  failed  to  come 
true  : “ Where  wolves  fight  sheep  lose  their  wool.”  The  subject  is 
keenly  discussed,  and,  indeed,  constitutes  the  great  question  of  party 
politics  upon  the  tundra.  The  Government  sides  rather  with  the 
Zirian,  and  denies  that  the  ancient  Charters  give  to  the  Samoyedes 
exclusive  claim  to  the  great  lone  land ; and  there  seems  to  be  a show 
of  reasoning  in  this  view,  for  if  custom  be  interpreted  to  imply 
perpetual  and  exclusive  usufruct  of  territory,  then  “possession” 
would  indeed  be  “ nine  points  of  the  law,”  and  civilisation  and 
colonisation  would  have  to  cease  their  onward  march. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  a demand  sprang  up  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer.  This  demand,  especially  for  young 
deer-flesh,  has  been  on  the  increase  ever  since,  venison  being  more 
and  more  in  request  at  the  tables  of  the  well-to-do.  Traders  bought 
up  all  the  available  “ zadas,”  or  hind-quarters — by  far  the  best-eating 
part  of  the  reindeer — from  the  owners  ; but,  partly  to  spare  the 
yc  ung  animals,  and  partly  from  insufficiency  of  stock,  the  latter  were 
unable  to  meet  the  demand,  so  that  prices  rose  considerably,  for  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  apply  upon  the  tundra  just  as  well  as  in 
Wall  Street  or  Mark  Lane.  The  first  autumn  fall  of  snow  renders 
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the  search  for  white  moss  most  difficult  to  the  young  animals,  born 
the  previous  spring,  who  daily  grow  thinner  and  thinner.  Stock  has 
thus  to  be  killed  off  with  the  first  sign  of  winter  frost,  so  as  to  enable 
the  zadas  to  be  conveyed,  on  sledges,  over  the  first  snow  roads  to 
Mezen,  whence  the  traders  forward  them  to  St.  Petersburg.  From 
the  end  of  September  the  Ijmians  wander  about  as  near  to  Mezen  as 
moss  grows,  so  that  they  may  kill  their  stock  as  soon  as  Nature  lays 
the  road  and  sends  the  frost,  which  preserves  the  meat  during  its 
long  journey  southward  to  civilisation.  Long  trains  of  sledges,  or 
‘‘  obosi,”  loaded  with  deer  meat,  are  to  be  met  with  upon  the  winter 
road  which  leads  from  Mezen  through  Archangel  to  St.  Petersburg, 
crossing  the  ice  of  the  three  great  lakes  Wodlo,  Onega,  and  Ladoga, 
as  well  as  of  the  rivers  Onega  and  Svir.  The  summer  post  road  is 
long  and  winding,  the  winter  short  and  straight,  crossing  the  frozen 
waters,  which  in  summer  must  be  rounded.  Four  men  working  in  a 
company,  or  “ artel,”  will  manage  a train  of  thirty  sledges,  the  heads 
of  the  horses  being  tied  to  the  vehicle  in  front ; often  these  trains 
are  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile  in  length.  This  year  the  Vologda- 
Archangel  railway  carried  much  of  this  trade  for  the  northern  mujik, 
and,  through  him,  the  wide-awake  Zirians  are  fast  becoming  aware 
that  the  new  system  carries  goods  as  cheaply  and  as  quickly, 
although  not  much  quicker,  than  the  old.  Thus  is  the  irresistible 
influence  of  steam  making  itself  felt  even  in  the  great  lone  land  of 
the  North.  The  earliest  zadas  arriving  in  St.  Petersburg  fetch  the 
best  prices ; later  in  the  season  there  is  a very  considerable  falling 
off.  The  original  price  for  zadas  was  ir.  60c.  the  pood  (about  35‘. 
the  36  lbs.) ; for  skins,  ir.  70c.  (3^.  (id.) ; while  they  have  since  risen 
to  3r.  and  3r.  30c.  (65-.  and  di’.  6^/.)  respectively.  The  price  of 
tongues  has  not  varied,  loc.  (or  2 V.)  per  pair  for  young  deer,  and 
20c.  (5^.)  for  full  sized.  Most  of  the  tanning  of  deer  skins  is  done 
by  the  Zirians,  who  dress  the  hide — in  seal  oil  and  ashes— after  they 
have  shaved  it  and  sold  the  hair  to  felt-makers,  and  so  convert  it 
into  what  is  known  to  us  as  “ chamois  leather,”  so  much  used  for 
gloves.  As  proofs  of  the  capacity  of  the  Zirian  for  reindeer-breeding 
and  trading,  many  of  them  have  sold,  and  annually  sell,  at  Mezen, 
skins,  tongues,  horns  and  meat  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  roubles — 
an  annual  turnover  which  demands  but  little  previous  outlay,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  they  can  either  tend  the  stock  themselves  or  hire 
Samoyede  families  to  do  so  for  a decidedly  modest  wage,  while 
Dame  Nature  undertakes  the  feeding  and  provides  the  land  rent- 
free.  The  essential  difference  between  the  Samoyede  and  his  cousin 
the  Zirian  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  possesses  a strongly  developed 
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business  faculty,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  when  it  comes  his 
way.  The  Samoyede  has  no  ambition  to  rise  above  the  dead  level 
of  m jre  existence,  while  the  Zirian  is  ever  on  the  look-out  to  make 
money,  or  to  open  out  new  markets  for  his  goods,  the  fish  and  flesh 
which  form  the  merchandise  of  the  tundra.  Both  races  have  good 
qualities,  notably  honesty  and — I speak  from  experience — kindness 
to  strangers  ; both  have  generous  instincts,  but  the  one  has  the  keen 
ambition  to  progress,  whereas  the  other  is  content  to  do  nothing  and 
does  it  very  well.  Of  these  ancient  aboriginal  races  one  has  become 
enslaved,  while  the  other  has  taken  rank  with  the  rulers  and  traders 
of  Russia — the  strangers  and  colonists  who  have  settled  within  his 
gate  ; and,  with  them,  he  will  be  found  in  the  markets  of  the  North, 
Yearly  has  the  international  character  and  importance  of  these 
marts  developed ; yearly  it  must  increase  with  ever  growing 
momentum. 

In  this  new  Muscovy,  this  awakened  Russia  of  to-day,  there  lies 
— as  witness  our  consular  reports — a new  and  growing  commercial 
rival,  an  enemy  to  our  insular  repose.  Railway  lines  in  working 
order,  which  profit  and  belong  to  the  State,  connect  the  Polar  coast 
with  Archangel  and  with  the  Metropolis,  and  meet  the  Great 
Siberian  Trunk  at  Kottass.  Steamships  ply  regularly  along  the 
White  and  Arctic  Seas  to  Nova  Zembla  and  the  mouth  of  the 
immense  Petchora  River,  whose  Noah’s  Ark-like  barges  bring  down 
the  grain  of  fertile  Perm  and  Viatka,  as  well  as  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Urals.  Canals  connect  the  river  systems  aided  by  the  flatness 
of  the  land,  while  telegraph  wires  stretch  across  the  tundra  to  far 
Ust  Tzilma  and  across  Siberia,  as  well  as  to  the  North  Cape. 

Saw  mills.  State-owned  and  private,  work  night  and  day,  winter 
and  summer,  ablaze  with  electric  light,  north  of  the  arctic  circle, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  river  which  float  down  their  timber,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  deep  sea  wharves.  Eggs  (value  2d.  per  dozen),  butter, 
chickens,  “chamois”  leather,  hides  of  bears  both  white  and  brown, 
of  foxes  and  wolves,  eider  down  and  feathers,  cobs  and  ponies,  with 
thousands  of  standards  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  white  pine 
and  other  timber,  now  reach  our  shores,  from  this  fast-rising  Russia 
of  the  near  West. 


ERNEST  W.  LOWRY. 


THE  SONNET 

FROM  MILTON  TO  WORDSWORTH. 


HE  sonnet  has  been  a poetical  vessel  of  so  much  honour  in 


1 the  nineteenth  century,  and  so  much  of  the  century’s  finest 
poetical  thought  has  been  poured  into  it,  that  we  find  it  hard  to-day  to 
realise  the  state  of  the  literary  world  a hundred  years  ago,  when  a great 
poet  like  Wordsworth  felt  called  upon  to  make  an  apology  for  using 
the  form.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  now  closed  century  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  sonnet  were  very  different  from  those  of  to-day.  No  poet 
of  distinction  had  made  any  considerable  use  of  the  form  for  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  even  in  the  magazines,  where  the  minor 
bards  found  a sanctuary,  it  was  all  through  that  period  not  less  a rara 
avis  in  terris  than  on  the  pages  of  the  greater  writers.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  sonnet 
seemed  to  have  played  its  poetical  part,  and  to  have  come  to  an  end  of 
its  serious  history  as  completely  as  the  English  of  Chaucer.  Only  one 
sonnet  collection  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  Milton,  and  that 
had  failed  to  attract  the  slightest  attention.  The  “classical”  theory 
of  poetry,  finding  expression  in  the  couplets  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 
held  iron  sway  over  the  literary  world,  and  as  yet  there  was  little  sign 
of  relaxing  rigour.  The  two  men,  in  Cowper’s  phrase,  had 


Made  poetry  a mere  mechanic  art 

And  every  warbler  had  their  tune  by  heart 


- — or  had  to  have  if  he  wanted  to  be  listened  to. 

The  first  man  of  established  reputation  who  was  bold  enough  to 
depart  from  the  moral  and  didactic  path  of  Pope  and  utter  a lyrical 
note  after  that  great  writer’s  death  was  Akenside.  His  two  books  of 
odes,  which  appeared  in  1 745,  set  the  example  to  Gray  and  Collins, 
and  for  this  reason,  though  their  poetical  quality  is  not  high,  they 
will  always  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  English 
poetry.  But  neither  Akenside,  nor  Gray,  nor  Collins  revived  the 
sonnet  in  returning  to  lyrical  poetry.  It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century,  when  the  heralds  of  the  romantic  school  appeared, 
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led  by  Thomas  Warton,  that  the  sonnet  began  to  take  firm  root  again 
in  our  literature.  It  was  from  the  hand  of  Cowper  and  these  men 
that  the  great  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  took 
the  form. 

When  Milton  died  the  French  classical  school  had  already  gained  a 
complete  victory  in  England.  The  couplet,  and  the  ode  freed  from 
the  Pindaric  licence  by  Congreve,  were  the  only  poetical  forms 
recognised,  but  the  latter  was  little  used.  It  was  governed  by  exter- 
nal laws  as  rigid  as  those  binding  heroic  poetry.  The  sense  was 
required  to  end  with  every  second  or  fourth  line,  only  two  or  three 
kinds  of  lines  were  approved,  and  the  form  was  of  little  more  lyrical 
utility  than  the  couplet  itself.  From  Dryden’s  “Alexander’s  Feast” 
to  the  death  of  Pope  very  few  volumes  of  these  odes  appeared,  and 
not  one  example,  whether  Addison’s  or  Pope’s,  contains  either  music 
or  inspiration.  The  sonnet  did  not  allow  of  epigram  like  the  couplet, 
nor  of  rhetorical  pomp  like  the  ode,  and  was  therefore  considered 
useless.  One  sonnet  only  occurs  in  the  literature  of  the  fifty  years 
following  the  death  of  Milton,  and  this,  strangely  enough,  was  by 
one  of  the  chief  critics  of  the  “ correct  ” school — Pope’s  “ knowing 
Walsh.”  Walsh  had  been  a student  of  the  Italian  poetry  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  it  was  probably  under  the  influence  of  Petrarch 
that  he  wrote  his  sonnet  “ To  Celia  ” : 

What  has  this  bugbear  Death  that ’s  worth  our  care  ? 

After  a life  in  pain  and  sorrow  past, 

After  deluding  hope  and  dire  despair, 

Death  only  gives  us  quiet  at  the  last. 

How  strangely  are  our  love  and  hate  misplaced ! 

Freedom  we  seek,  and  yet  from  freedom  flee  ; 

Courting  those  tyrant  sins  that  chain  us  fast, 

And  shunning  death  that  only  sets  us  free. 

’Tis  not  a foolish  fear  of  future  pains 

(Why  should  they  fear  who  keep  their  souls  from  stains  ? ) 

That  makes  me  dread  thy  terrors.  Death,  to  see  ; 

’Tis  not  the  loss  of  riches  or  of  fame. 

Or  the  vain  toys  the  vulgar  pleasures  name  ; 

’Tis  nothing,  Celia,  but  the  losing  thee. 

The  octave  of  the  sonnet  is  simply  two  quatrains  of  alternate 
rhymes,  and,  in  true  Augustan  style,  breaks  in  the  middle  of  lines 
are  carefully  avoided.  The  first  line,  it  has  never  been  pointed  out, 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  translations  in  Dryden’s  “Miscellanies.” 
Walsh  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  much  greater  talent  than  appears 
in  his  works,  which  consist  only  of  a few  pages  of  verse,  chiefly 
pastorals  and  epigrams,  and  a single  prose  essay.  The  essays  which 
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go  under  his  name  in  the  old  editions  of  Dryden’s  “ Virgil  ” have 
been  proved  to  be  of  other  authorship.  Dryden  described  him  as 
“ the  best  critic  in  our  nation,”  and  Pope,  who  received  from  him 
that  early  advice  to  be  “ correct  ” which  was  never  forgotten,  wrote  a 
eulogy  of  him  in  the  “ Essay  on  Criticism  ” which  is  known  to  every- 
one. His  couplets  are  nearly  as  perfect,  according  to  the  eighteenth 
century  standard,  as  Pope’s  own.  The  sonnet  quoted  is,  of  course, 
of  no  other  interest  than  arises  from  its  historical  position. 

The  sonnet  volume  of  Thomas  Edwards,  which  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a book  that  has  not  deserved  the 
complete  oblivion  into  which  it  fell  almost  immediately  after  it  came 
from  the  press.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  literary  phenomena. 
No  other  collection  of  sonnets  was  published  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  and  it  appeared  just  at  the  time  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  when  outside  influences  were  least  encouraging  to  sonnet 
production.  Edwards  had  been  a close  student  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
literature  of  the  earlier  seventeenth  century,  and  was  a literary  heretic 
who  was  not  able  to  think  that  there  was  only  one  heaven-made 
form  into  which  all  poetical  thought  was  to  be  confined — the  heroic 
couplet.  His  “ Canons  of  Criticism,”  an  attack  on  Warburton’s 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  shows  that  he  was  the  first  Shakespearean 
scholar  of  his  day.  For  this  work  the  ponderous  divine  attempted  to 
damn  him  to  everlasting  fame  in  the  notes  to  Pope’s  “ Dunciad.” 
As  in  the  case  of  Pope  and  the  other  Shakespearean  scholar,  Theo- 
bald, the  first  hero  of  the  poem  itself,  succeeding  time  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  satiriser  only  satirised  himself.  Edwards’s 
sonnets,  which  are  for  the  most  part  Miltonic  in  form,  have  not  great 
poetical  merit.  They  are,  however,  polished  and  graceful  in  style 
and  sincere  and  refined  in  sentiment.  Number  2,  which  is  headed 
“To  John  Clerke,  Esq.,”  has  something  of  a really  Miltonic  ring  in 
its  close ; 

Wisely,  O Clerke,  enjoy  the  present  hour, 

The  present  hour  is  all  the  time  we  have ; 

High  God  the  rest  has  placed  beyond  our  power, 

Consigned  perhaps  to  grief— or  to  the  grave. 

Wretched  the  man  who  toils  Ambition’s  slave ; 

Who  pines  for  wealth  or  sighs  for  empty  fame  ; 

Who  rolls  in  pleasures  which  the  mind  deprave, 

Bought  with  severe  remorse  and  guilty  shame. 

Virtue  and  knowledge  be  our  better  aim  ; 

These  help  us  ill  to  bear  or  teach  to  shun  ; 

Let  friendship  cheer  us  with  her  generous  flame, 

Friendship  the  sum  of  all  our  joys  in  one  : 

So  shall  we  live  each  moment  Fate  has  given, 

How  long  or  short  let  us  resign  to  heaven. 
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The  finest  sonnet  of  the  collection  is  the  one  written  before  a 
family  portrait.  It  curiously  resembles  Cowper’s  famous  longer 
port’-ait  poem,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Cowper  remembered 

it : 

When  pensive  on  that  portraiture  I gaze, 

Where  my  four  brothers  round  about  me  stand, 

And  four  fair  sisters  smile  with  graces  bland, 

The  goodly  monument  of  happier  days ; 

And  think  how  soon  insatiate  Death,  who  preys 
On  all,  has  cropped  the  rest  with  ruthless  hand  ; 

W hile  I alone  survive  of  all  that  band 
\\T3ich  one  chaste  bed  did  to  my  father  raise  ; 

It  seems  that,  like  a column  left  alone, 

The  tottering  remnant  of  some  splendid  fane 
’Scaped  from  the  fury  of  the  barbarous  Gaul, 

And  wasting  Time,  which  has  the  rest  o’erthrown, 

Amidst  our  House’s  ruins  I remain 
Single,  unpropped,  and  nodding  to  my  fall. 

In  the  “ Miscellanies  ” of  a once  celebrated  literary  lady,  Mrs. 
Chapone,  now  a rare  book,  there  is  a sonnet  to  Edwards  in  which 
the  authoress  compares  herself  to  a linnet  and  Edwards  to  a wood- 
lark. The  poem  is  not  worth  quoting,  but  it  shows  pleasantly  that  this 
mid-eighteenth  century  sonneteer  was  not  altogether  unappreciated 
in  his  own  day.  Edwards  w'as  a close  friend  of  Akenside,  and  in 
Akenside’s  works  there  is  an  ode  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Warbur- 
ton,  who  had  attacked  “ The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ” as  well 
as  the  lesser  poet.  The  sonnets  are  fifty  in  number,  and  are 
generally  to  be  found  bound  up  in  a volume  with  “ The  Canons  of 
Criticism.”  They  seem  to  have  quite  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
anthologist. 

Only  one  other  name  calls  for  mention  in  the  history  of  the 
English  sonnet  during  the  barren  poetical  period  on  which  Edwards 
was  cast.  In  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  grandson  of  the 
great  preacher  and  theologian,  a selection  from  which  was  published 
in  i8i  I,  a few  examples  of  the  form  are  to  be  found.  One  of  them, 
“To  John  Williamson,”  stands  out  very  remarkably  from  the  rest, 
and  well  deserves  the  praise  Mr.  Main  gives  it  of  “a  noble  poem,” 
The  Williamson  to  whom  it  refers  was  one  of  the  many  men  of 
great  learning  and  literary  ability  who  failed  to  attract  notice  in  the 
Augustan  age,  and  lived  in  Grub  Street  poverty  and  contempt. 
Stillingfleet’s  influence  finally  gained  him  admittance  into  the  Church 
and  a chaplaincy  to  the  English  settlement  at  Lisbon.  The  sonnet 
was  first  published  in  the  year  i8oi.  It  appeared  in  Todd’s  “ Milton  ” 
with  the  date  1746  : 
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When  I behold  thee,  blameless  Williamson, 

Wrecked  like  an  infant  on  a savage  shore, 

While  others  round  on  borrowed  pinions  soar. 

My  busy  fancy  calls  thy  thread  mis-spun  ; 

Till  Faith  instructs  me  the  deceit  to  shun, 

While  thus  she  speaks  : “ Those  wings  that  from  the  store 
Of  virtue  were  not  lent,  howe’er  they  bore 
In  this  gross  air,  will  melt  when  near  the  sun. 

The  truly  ambitious  wait  for  Nature’s  time. 

Content  by  certain  though  by  slow  degrees 
To  mount  above  the  reach  of  vulgar  flight  ; 

Nor  is  that  man  confined  to  this  low  clime 
Who  but  the  extremest  skirts  of  glory  sees, 

And  hears  celestial  echoes  with  delight.” 

Stillingfieet,  whose  fame  has  long  been  forgotten,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  various  times  he 
filled  the  role  of  divine,  physician — he  rose  to  be  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Cambridge — and  actor.  He  inherited  all  his  grandfather’s 
love  of  classical  literature  and  philosophy,  and  was  a copious  writer 
on  subjects  connected  with  both.  In  addition  to  his  poems,  four 
plays  came  from  his  pen,  and  to  complete  the  circle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  he  mastered  music,  in  which  he  made  a considerable  name  as 
a composer.  Like  the  Admirable  Crichton,  he  united  with  his  great 
scholarly  attainments  extraordinary  personal  charm.  His  brilliant 
conversational  powers  caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  men  in  eighteenth  century  society,  in  which  he  was  known  as 
“ Blue  Stocking  Stillingfieet,”  from  the  fact  that  he  invariably 
appeared  in  blue  stockings.  The  nick-name  clung  to  him  as  long 
as  his  name  was  mentioned.  Perhaps  no  more  “various”  man, 
certainly  no  man  who  equally  combined  depth  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge, was  to  be  met  with  in  the  polite  circles  of  London  and  Bath, 
between  which  places  he  divided  his  time.  His  sonnet  show's 
further  that  he  had — what  w'as  almost  as  rare  as  blue  stockings  at 
the  court  of  Beau  Nash — a noble  heart  as  w'ell  as  many  accomplish- 
ments. Stillingfieet  died  in  1771. 

It  is  surprising  that  Gray,  who  had  been  so  deep  a student  of 
earlier  English  poetry,  did  not  make  use  of  the  sonnet.  With  his 
constitutional  melancholy,  and  his  mind  too  reflective  for  sustained 
creative  work,  one  would  have  thought  that  he  was  of  all  men  the 
one  most  likely  to  leave  a draw'er  full  of  sonnets — the  monuments  of 
his  varying  moods  and  occasional  poetic  visions.  Unfortunately,  he 
only  left  a single  example — the  poem  on  the  death  of  West,  first 
published  by  Mason.  The  beauty  of  this  solitary  sonnet  makes 
disappointment  at  its  author’s  unproductiveness  the  keener. 
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In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 

And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire  : 

The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join, 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire  : 

These  ears,  alas  ! for  other  notes  repine, 

A different  object  do  these  eyes  require  : 

My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine  ; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 

Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men  : 

The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  increase  bear  : 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain  : 

I,  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear 
And  weep  the  more  because  I weep  in  vain. 

In  the  preface  to  “Lyrical  Ballads”  Wordsworth  quotes  these  lines  as 
an  instance  of  the  false  poetical  diction  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
“the  language  of  passion  wrested  from  its  proper  use” — against 
which  he  set  himself  early  in  his  career,  and  dismisses  them  with 
contempt.  “ Reddening  Phoebus  ” and  his  “ golden  fire  ” at  the  outset 
prejudiced  him  against-the  whole  sonnet.  Wordsworth,  as  a critic, 
went  as  far  to  an  extreme  in  advocating  simplicity  of  language  as 
the  eighteenth  century  poets,  by  their  practice,  did  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  no  succeeding  poet  has  modelled  his  style  on  the  theory  of 
the  preface.  Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters,  has  shown  that  he  had  also 
considered  the  subject  of  poetical  diction.  “ The  language  of  com- 
mon life  can  never  be  the  language  of  poetry  ” he  wrote  to  West, 
and  though  in  making  this  assertion  he  was  dealing  only  with  the 
question  of  a poet’s  right  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  common 
language  of  the  age,  and  to  adopt  words  used  by  Shakespeare  and 
the  older  poets  which  had  passed  out  of  ordinary  speech,  later  poets 
have  decided  that  the  pronouncement  is  just  as  true  in  the  sense 
which  Wordsworth  opposed.  One  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
poetry  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  that  its  language  has 
become  more  and  more  curious  and  technical.  Wordsworth  notes 
“ yon  star  above  the  mountain  top,”  but  Tennyson  in  “ Locksley 
Hall”  observes  “Great  Orion”  and  “the  Pleiades.”  The  poetry  of 
the  Rossetti  School  and  Swinburne  is,  of  course,  the  complete 
negation  of  Wordsworth’s  theory. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  while  on  the  subject  of  Gray,  that  Mason, 
his  biographer,  nearly  wrote  a good  sonnet  in  that  poem  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  to  which,  as  Mr.  Gosse  has  shown.  Gray  contributed  the 
magnificent  finish. 

Thomas  Warton — who  took  from  Gray  the  design  of  a history  of 
English  poetry,  and  produced  a work  which  Coleridge  considered 
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the  chief  force  which  operated  in  the  emancipation  of  our  poetry — 
did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  eighteenth  century  writer  to  restore 
the  sonnet  to  credit.  He  and  his  brother  Joseph— the  editor  of  the 
delightful  old  edition  of  Pope — broke  entirely  away  from  current 
literary  traditions,  and  incurred  thereby  the  wrath  of  Johnson.  Both 
were  deeply  read  in  old  English  literature  and  permeated  with  the 
romantic  spirit.  The  poetry  of  Thomas,  who  became  Laureate,  with 
its  glowing  tales  of  chivalry  and  its  picturesque  re-creation  of  the 
mediaeval  world,  was  once  extremely  popular ; but  Scott,  following 
into  the  same  field,  very  soon  eclipsed  it  for  all  time.  Warton  had 
little  originality.  No  volume  of  poetry  is  more  markedly  derivative 
than  his.  Some  of  his  poems  are,  indeed,  little  more  than  centos 
of  quotations  from  the  old  writers.  Southey  very  justly  said  that 
Warton  produced  his  effect  by  the  feeling  of  genius  in  others,  but 
Scott  by  the  influence  of  his  own  genius.  The  praise  of  Warton  is 
that  he  was  almost  the  only  man  of  his  age  who  was  capable  of  this 
feeling  of  the  beauties  of  pre-classical  poetry.  His  sonnets  are  only 
nine  in  number,  and  they  have  been  long  forgotten.  They  are 
precious  in  their  fruits  rather  than  in  themselves.  Coleridge 
eulogised  them,  and  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante — seemingly 
forgetful  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton — declared  that  they  proved 
finally  that  the  sonnet  was  a poetical  form  adapted  to  the  English 
language.  The  poems  on  Winslade  and  “To  the  River  Lodon  ” 
exemplify  best  the  “ pensive  grace  ” which  Bishop  Mant,  Warton’s 
editor,  praised  as  the  chief  charm  of  his  sonnets. 

Winslade,  thy  beech-capt  hills  with  waving  green 
Mantled,  thy  chequered  views  of  wood  and  lawn 
Whilom  could  charm,  or  when  the  gradual  dawn 
’Gan  the  gray  mist  with  purple  orient  stain, 

Or  Evening  glimmered  o’er  the  folded  train  : 

Her  fairest  landscapes  whence  my  Muse  has  drawn, 

Too  free  with  servile  courtly  phrase  to  fawn. 

Too  weak  to  try  the  buskin’s  stately  strain  : 

Yet  now  no  more  thy  slopes  of  beech  and  com 
Nor  views  invite,  since  he  far  distant  strays 
With  whom  I traced  their  sweets  at  eve  and  morn 
From  Albion  far  to  cull  Hesperian  bays ; 

In  this  alone  they  please,  howe’er  forlorn, 

That  still  they  can  recall  those  happier  days. 

TO  THE  RIVER  LODON. 

Ah  ! what  a weary  race  my  feet  have  run 

Since  first  I trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crowned. 

And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  fairy  ground 
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Beneath  thy  azure  sky  and  golden  sun, 

Where  first  my  Muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun  ! 

While  pensive  memory  traces  back  the  round 
Which  fills  the  varied  interval  between  ; 

Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scene. 

Sweet  native  stream  ! those  skies  and  suns  so  pure 
No  more  return  to  cheer  my  evening  road  ! 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains — that,  not  obscure 
Nor  useless  all  my  vacant  days  have  flowed. 

From  youth’s  gay  dawn  to  manhood’s  prime  mature  ; 

Nor  with  the  Muse’s  laurel  unbestowed. 

William  Cowper  was  of  course  an  infinitely  greater  poet  than 
Thomas  Warlon,  but  his  immediate  influence  was  less  great.  Warton 
was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  while  Cowper  was  merely  a re- 
tired country  gentleman.  Though  there  is  little  of  the  romantic 
spirit  in  Cowper’s  poetry,  the  two  men  had  this  in  common,  that 
they  were  warm  admirers  of  Milton.  Both  edited  the  minor  poems 
of  the  great  seventeenth  century  poet,  but  Cowper  did  not  complete 
his  edition.  Warton’s  is  still  a delightful  volume.  Cowper  drew  his 
love  of  the  sonnet  directly  from  Milton’s  works.  He  made  excellent 
translations  of  his  master’s  Italian  sonnets,  and  he  has  left  at  least 
one  original  poem  in  sonnet  form  which  for  simple  pathos  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  language : 

Mary,  I want  a lyre  with  other  strings. 

Such  aid  from  Heaven  as  men  have  feigned  they  drew. 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things  ; 

That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I shed  my  wings, 

I may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true. 

And  that  immortalises  whom  it  sings. 

But  thou  hast  little  need  : there  is  a book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 

On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  seldom  look, 

A chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright. 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine. 

And  since  thou  own’st  that  praise  I spare  thee  mine. 

Petrarch’s  sonnets,”  wrote  Mr.  Palgrave  of  this  poem,  “ have  a 
more  ethereal  grace  and  a more  perfect  finish  ; Shakespeare’s  more 
passion ; Milton’s  stand  supreme  in  stateliness ; Wordsworth’s  in 
depth  and  delicacy  ; but  Cowper’s  unites  with  an  exquisiteness  in 
the  turn  of  thought  which  the  ancients  would  have  called  irony  an 
intensity  of  pathetic  tenderness  peculiar  to  his  loving  and  ingenuous 
nature.” 

The  finest  of  Cowper’s  other  sonnets  is  perhaps  the  one  to 
J.  Johnson,  which,  though  not  Miltonic  in  form,  has  a truly 
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Miltonic  accent.  Johnson  had  given  the  poet  a bust  of  Homer, 
whom  he  was  then  translating : 

Kinsman  beloved  and  as  a son  by  me, 

When  I behold  this  fruit  of  thy  regard, 

The  sculptured  form  of  my  old  favourite  bard, 

I reverence  feel  for  him  and  love  for  thee. 

Joy,  too,  and  grief.  Much  joy  that  there  should  be 
Wise  men  and  learned  who  grudge  not  to  reward 
With  some  applause  my  bold  attempt  and  hard. 

Which  others  scorn,  critics  by  courtesy. 

The  grief  is  this,  that  sunk  in  Homers  mine 
I lose  my  precious  years — now  soon  to  fail — 

Handling  his  gold,  which,  howsoe’er  it  shine, 

Proves  dross  when  balanced  in  the  Christian  scale. 

Be  wiser  thou  ! Like  our  forefather  Donne, 

Seek  heavenly  worth  and  work  for  God  alone. 

As  Mason’s  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  Gray’s,  so  is  the 
name  of  the  equally  small  poet  Hayley  with  Cowper’s.  Hayley  is 
indeed  one  of  the  poorest  poets  who  ever  enjoyed  a high  reputation, 
and  none  is  more  completely  forgotten.  He  left  a few  sonnets  of 
very  slight  quality.  The  following  example  was  addressed  to  another 
poet,  once  famous  but  not  much  greater,  James  Beattie,  on  receiving 
the  literary  remains  of  Beattie’s  son  : 

Bard  of  the  North  ! I thank  thee  with  my  tears 
For  this  fond  work  of  thy  paternal  hand  ; 

It  bids  the  buried  youth  before  me  stand 
In  Nature’s  softest  light  which  love  endears. 

Parents  like  thee,  whose  grief  the  world  reveres, 

Faithful  to  pure  affection’s  proud  command. 

For  a lost  child  have  lasting  honours  planned 
To  give  in  Fame  what  Fate  denied  in  years. 

The  filial  form  of  Icarus  was  wrought. 

By  his  afflicted  sire,  the  sire  of  art ! 

And  Tullia’s  fane  engrossed  her  father’s  heart : 

That  fane  rose  only  in  perturb^  thought; 

But  sweet  perfection  crowns,  as  truth  begun, 

This  Christian  image  of  thy  happier  son. 

Two  minor  poets,  whose  notes  had  a much  truer  ring  than  the 
admired  Hayley’s — and  who,  perhaps,  on  this  very  account  never 
attracted  any  considerable  attention — deserve  to  be  honourably 
recorded  by  the  historian  of  eighteenth  century  literature — John 
Codrington  Bampfylde  and  Henry  Headley.  Both  these  men  have 
left  volumes  of  poetry  of  very  different  order  from  the  conventional 
contemporary  kind.  Bampfylde,  who  died  in  1790,  the  same  year 
as  Thomas  Warton,  published  in  1788  a volume  of  sonnets,  of  which 
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several  of  the  great  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
spoke  good  words.  He  seems  to  have  had  as  wretched  a life  as  Savage, 
Collixis,  Smart,  and  the  most  unfortunate  of  eighteenth  century  literary 
men.  Though  the  son  of  a baronet,  he  spent  part  of  his  life  in  gaol, 
and,  like  Collins,  finally  went  mad.  His  sonnets,  which  Southey 
considered  “ among  the  most  original  in  our  language,”  show  a true 
appreciation  of  nature  and  considerable  descriptive  power.  They 
w’ere  written  probably  before  the  first  of  Warton’s  was  published 
(1775).  Two  examples  may  be  given  : 

On  a Wet  Summer. 

All  ye  who,  far  from  town  in  rural  hall, 

Like  me  were  wont  to  dwell  near  pleasant  field, 

Enjoying  all  the  sunny  day  did  yield, 

With  me  the  change  lament,  in  irksome  thrall. 

By  rains  incessant  held  ; for  now  no  call 
From  early  swain  invites  my  hand  to  wield 
The  scythe  ; in  parlour  dim  I sit  concealed, 

And  mark  the  lessening  sand  from  hour  glass  fall ; 

Or  ’neath  my  window  view  the  wistful  train 
Of  dripping  poultry,  whom  the  vine’s  broad  leaves 
Shelter  no  more.  Mute  is  the  mournful  plain, 

Silent  the  swallow  sits  beneath  the  thatch, 

And  vacant  hind  hangs  pensive  o’er  his  hatch 
Counting  the  frequent  drop  from  reeded  eaves. 

To  THE  Evening. 

What  numerous  votaries  ’neath  thy  shadowy  wing, 

O mild  and  modest  Evening,  find  delight  ! 

First  to  the  grove  his  lingering  fair  to  bring 
The  warm  and  youthful  lover,  hating  light. 

Sighs  oft  for  thee.  And  next  the  boisterous  string 
Of  school  imps,  freed  from  Dame’s  all  dreaded  sight. 

Round  village-cross  in  many  a wanton  ring 
Wishes  thy  stay.  Then,  tgo,  with  vasty  might 
From  steeple’s  side  to  urge  the  bounding  ball. 

The  lusty  hinds  await  thy  fragrant  call ; 

I,  friend  to  all  by  turns,  am  joined  with  all. 

Lover  and  elfin  gay  and  harmless  hind  ; 

Nor  heed  the  proud  to  real  wisdom  blind 
So  as  my  heart  be  pure  and  free  my  mind. 

Headley,  who  was  one  of  Warton’s  students  at  Oxford,  had  a 
career  as  short  as  Kirke  White’s,  dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
His  poems,  which  include  a number  of  sonnets,  appeared  originally 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  At  Oxford  he  became  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  love  of  the  older  poets,  and  made  a selection  from 
Elizabethan  and  earlier  poetry  which  did  much  for  the  revival  of 
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interest  in  those  then  neglected  writers.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  the 
great  eighteenth  century  continental  health  resort,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  Fielding  and  Doddridge.  The  third  sonnet  in  his 
collection,  “ To  Time,”  seems  the  best  he  wrote  ; 

Thou  hoary  traveller  ! slow  passing  by 

The  wretch  who  counts  each  moment  of  his  woes, 

Till  liberty  his  prison-gate  unclose  ; 

As  the  dull  snail  whose  motion  mocks  the  eye, 

Full  oft  thy  tardy  journeyings  betray 
The  spoiler — yonder  mossy-mantled  tower. 

Whose  head  sublime  derided  once  thy  power. 

Now  silent  crumbling  sinks  beneath  thy  sway  ; 

The  sapling,  thy  tall  streamer,  waves  on  high. 

Whilst  thy  deep  wounds  each  mazy  fissure  shows 
Like  wrinkles  furrowing  deep  thy  own  grey  brows ; 

Yet  not  for  this  rude  triumph  swells  my  sigh, 

But  that  thy  hand  will  wither  beauty’s  rose 
And  dim  the  fire  that  lights  the  sparkling  eye. 

Headley  was  one  of  Parr’s  pupils  at  Norwich,  and  the  great 
scholar  has  left  the  following  account  of  him  in  his  diary : 

“ Let  me  pay  a tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Headley,  son  of  Henry  Fleadley  of  North  Waltham.  He 
came  to  me  at  Colchester  and  was  idle.  His  idleness  continued  at 
Norwich.  I wished  to  part  with  him.  His  father  with  tears  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  make  a final  experiment ; it  succeeded  speedily  and 
amply.  He  displayed  taste,  he  acquired  learning,  he  composed  well, 
he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Tom  Warton.  His  volume  of  poems  has  some  merit ; his  collection 
of  ancient  poetry  in  two  volumes  shows  great  research  and  great 
discrimination.  The  preface  abounds  with  curious  learning  and 
original  thinking.” 

As  Dr.  Parr  was  one  of  the  most  Busbeian  of  schoolmasters  in 
his  educational  methods,  the  nature  of  the  experiment  he  tried  with 
such  excellent  and  speedy  results  may  easily  be  guessed. 

One  of  Headley’s  sonnets  was  addressed  to  the  once  popular 
novelist,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  : 

Of  thee,  fair  mourner,  o’er  whose  downcast  face 
Fortune  has  spread  tlic  sickly  tints  of  grief 
(Whilst  Poesy,  to  give  thee  sweet  relief, 

Assays  with  warblings  mild  thy  woes  to  chase) ; 

An  emblem  meet  thy  search  far-roving  finds 
Among  the  infant  spring’s  first  opening  flowers — 

Drooping  its  head,  and  wet  with  frequent  showers. 

The  snowdrop  trembles  in  the  ruffling  winds. 
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Yet  seems  its  simple  form  in  Fancy’s  eye 
More  lovely,  since  in  rudest  season  born. 

How  piteous  such  a flower  should  bide  the  scorn 
Of  every  surly  storm  that  passes  by  ! 

Flow  far  more  piteous  surly  storms  should  blow 
’Gainst  thee,  whose  song  is  echo  to  thy  woe  ! 

It  refers  to  a volume  of  sonnet  elegies,  which  was  the  first  work 
jVIrs.  Smith  published.  The  book  contains  some  very  pleasing 
poetry ; and  though  a hundred  magazine  writers  of  to-day  have  as 
much  skill  and  fancy  as  Charlotte  Smith,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
a century  and  a half  ago  it  was  greatly  valued  by  lovers  of  true 
singing.  The  sonnet  “To  a Nightingale  ” has  a gracefulness  and  a 
charm  which  may  still  be  felt : 

Sweet  poet  of  the  woods — a long  adieu  ! 

Farewell,  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year. 

Ah  ! ’twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew. 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  night’s  dull  ear. 

Whether  on  Spring  thy  wandering  flights  await. 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell. 

The  pensive  Muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 

With  cautious  steps  the  love-lorn  youth  shall  glide 
Through  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest ; 

And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 
The  gentle  bird,  that  sings  of  pity  best ; 

For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move. 

And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow  and  to  love. 

In  personal  fascination  and  variety  of  accomplishments  Charlotte  Smith 
rivalled  “ Lady  Mary  ” among  the  women  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lady  Mary  was  a toast  at  the  “ Kit-Kat  ” Club  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  was  a distinguished  society  belle  at  an  almost  equally 
early  age.  She  was  married  when  fifteen.  As  a literary  woman  she 
more  resembled  her  contemporary  Hannah  More  than  the  brilliant 
authoress  of  the  “ Letters  from  Constantinople.”  Like  Miss  More 
she  had  an  immense  facility  in  composition,  and,  besides  innumer- 
able novels,  several  very  long  poems,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
read  even  when  they  first  appeared,  came  from  her  pen.  That  her 
sonnets  were  popular  is,  however,  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  they 
passed  through  eight  editions  in  four  years  (1784-8).  She  died  in 
1806.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  the  new 
school  of  poets  who  at  once  obtained  great  vogue.  No  doubt  her 
sex  and  social  influence  did  much  for  the  volume,  for  other  greater 
poets  who  broke  away  from  the  popular  style — chief  among  them 
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Christopher  Smart,  the  author  of  the  miraculous  “ Song  to  David  ” 
— were  entirely  neglected. 

The  unfortunate  Kirke  White  was  another  sonneteer  who  stood 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession  from  Warton.  In  one  of  his  essays  he 
has  acknowledged  the  influence  of  the  Laureate  on  his  youthful 
imagination.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has,  somewhat  harshly,  called  Kirke 
White  a poetaster.  Nearly  all  his  poems  are  fragments,  and  some  of 
them  are  certainly  only  the  sickly  complaints  of  a diseased  and  over- 
sensitive youthful  mind.  The  natural  dislike  in  an  ordinary  English- 
man of  morbid  sentimentalism  may  easily  blind  one  to  the  evidences 
of  a fine  poetical  imagination  which  are  really  to  be  seen  in  Kirke 
White.  The  following  sonnet,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has  selected  for 
his  anthology,  is  by  no  means  contemptible : 

What  art  Thou,  Mighty  One,  and  where  Thy  seat  ? 

Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheers  the  lands, 

And  thou  dost  bear  within  Thine  awful  hands 
The  rolling  thunders  and  the  lightnings  fleet : 

Stern  on  Thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind 
Thou  guid’st  the  northern  storm  at  night’s  dead  noon, 

Or,  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  monsoon, 

Disturb’st  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 

In  the  drear  silence  of  the  Polar  span 
Dost  Thou  repose  ? or  in  the  solitude 
Of  sultry  tracks,  where  the  lone  caravan 

Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger’s  hungry  brood  ? 

Vain  thought ! the  confines  of  His  throne^to  trace 
Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundless  space. 

With  a happier  lot  and  a longer  life  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  White,  if  he  could  never  have  approached  greatness,  would  at 
least  have  won  a permanent  place  among  poets  of  the  second  class. 

If  Kirke  White’s  merit  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  another  poet,  almost  equally 
short-lived,  who  has  never  gained  the  fame  he  deserves.  Of  all  the 
young  writers  who  had  their  poetical  “awakening”  from  the  Wartons 
easily  the  first  in  genius  was  Thomas  Russell.  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Landor  all  wrote  of  Russell  in  terms  of  praise  higher  than  they  gave 
to  almost  any  other  poet  of  the  century,  and  Cary — an  excellent 
critic,  if  not  a great  genius — declared  that  he  was  a worthy  successor 
of  Spenser  and  Milton.  Russell  was  another  of  Warton’s  Winchester 
scholars.  From  Joseph  Warton’s  hands  he  passed  into  Thomas’s  at 
Oxford,  where,  while  still  an  undergraduate,  he  made  a high 
reputation  in  the  literary  world  by  two  papers  on  Provencal  poetry 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  defending  the  Professor’s  “History  of 
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English  Poetry  ” against  the  attacks  of  Ritson.  He  gained  a Fellow- 
ship and  was  ordained,  but  died  almost  immediately  afterwards  in 
1788.  His  poems  were  published  after  his  death  by  Howley, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Warton— not  his  old  schoolmaster,  as  the  “ Dictionary  of  National 
Biography”  asserts.  The  following  fine  sonnet,  which  Coleridge 
admired  so  much  that  he  declared  it  would  authorise  Russell  to  join 
the  shades  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  was  in  the  volume ; 

PHILOCTETES  AT  LEMNOS. 

On  this  lone  isle,  whose  rugged  rocks  affright 
The  cautious  pilot,  ten  revolving  years 
Great  Paean’s  son,  unwonted  erst  to  tears. 

Wept  o’er  his  wound  ; alike  each  rolling  light 
Of  heaven  he  watched,  and  blamed  its  lingering  flight ; 

By  day  the  sea-mew  screaming  round  his  cave 
Drove  slumber  from  his  eyes ; the  chiding  wave 
And  savage  bowlings  chased  his  dreams  by  night. 

Hope  still  was  his  : in  each  low  breeze  that  sighed 
Through  his  low  grot  he  heard  a coming  oar — 

In  each  white  cloud  a coming  sail  he  spied  ; 

Nor  seldom  listened  to  the  fancied  roar 
Of  Oeta’s  torrents,  or  the  hoarser  tide 
That  parts  famed  Trachis  from  the  Euboic  shore. 

Wordsworth  embodied  four  lines  of  another  of  Russell’s  sonnets 
in  his  sonnet  “ Upon  Landing  at  Iona  ” “ as  conveying  his  feeling 
better  than  any  vrords  of  his  own  could  do  ” : 

Think,  proud  philosopher. 

Fallen  though  she  is,  this  glory  of  the  West, 

Still  on  her  sons  the  beams  of  mercy  shine  ; 

And  “hopes,  perhaps  more  heavenly  bright  than  thine, 

A grace  by  thee  unsought  and  unpossessed, 

A faith  more  fixed,  a rapture  more  divine, 

Shall  gild  their  passage  to  eternal  rest.” 

The  unmeasured  eulogies  of  the  next  generation  of  poets  may 
seem  surprising  to  a present  day  reader  of  Russell’s  poetry  with  the 
whole  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  view,  but  if  we  compare 
it  with  its  age  we  shall  not  think  Coleridge’s  talk  about  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  so  inexcusable.  Russell  deserves,  next  to  Chatterton, 
the  highest  place  among  eighteenth  century  “ inheritors  of  unfulfilled 
renown.” 

The  eighteenth  century  poet  whose  work  has  had  most  emphasis 
laid  on  it  as  a “link”  by  critics  was  William  Lisle  Bowles.  Mr.  Saints- 
bury,  in  his  “ History  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,”  has  perhaps 
written  more  unfavourably  of  Bowles,  as  well  as  White,  than  his  works 
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deserve.  His  elaborate  edition  of  “ Pope,”  with  its  relegation  of  the 
greatest  of  our  satirists  and  didactic  writers  to  the  second  rank  of 
poets,  forms  almost  a landmark  in  the  history  of  English  criticism. 
Hardly  any  work  has  made  a greater  stir  in  the  literary  world. 
Though  Joseph  Warton  had  insinuated  the  same  view  in  his  edition, 
Bowles  was  the  first  man  to  openly  defy  the  Pope  worshippers. 
The  controversy  that  followed  between  himself  on  the  one  side  and 
Byron  and  Campbell  on  the  other  is  still  interesting  reading,  though 
the  question  is  now  long  since  placed  beyond  dispute.  Bowles’s 
poetical  stream  is  very  thin,  and  no  one  would  think  nowadays  of 
reading  his  longer  works ; but  he  had  enough  inspiration  for  some 
very  pleasing  sonnets.  In  an  early  nineteenth  century  edition  of 
Bowles  the  sonnet  on  the  “Approach  of  Summer”  is  highly  praised  : 

How  shall  I meet  thee,  Summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  the  Coomb’s  romantic  side 
Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo’s  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedgerows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 
The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  passing  beam  ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  that  I loved  to  tend, 

Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  would  delight 
With  many  a peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  poor  friend. 

Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoots  and  cheer  the  sight. 

But  I shall  mark  their  hues  with  sadder  eyes. 

And  weep  the  more  for  one  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies. 

The  sonnet  on  “Absence,”  which  resembles  this  one  in  feeling, 
was  admired  by  Wordsworth  : 

There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood’s  cold  covert  thou  art  gone, 

Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sere. 

If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring. 

Thou  late  hast  passed  the  happier  hours  of  Spring, 

With  sadness  thou  will  mark  the  fading  year  ; 

Chiefly  if  one  with  whom  such  sweets  at  morn 
Or  evening  thou  hast  shared  afar  shall  stray. 

O Spring  return  ! return,  auspicious  May  ! 

But  sad  will  be  thy  coming  and  forlorn 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone,  far,  far  away. 

Bowles  acquired  his  love  of  the  sennet  directly  from  Thomas 
Warton,  whom  he  had  known  when  at  Winchester  College  under 
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the  tutorship  of  the  elder  brother,  and  his  excellent  poetical  sense 
was  also  the  result  of  the  training  he  received  from  the  two  Wartons. 
He  lived  on  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  saw  the  old 
Popean  traditions,  against  which  he  fought  in  his  youth,  not  only 
ended,  but  brought  into  a contempt  which  he  could  approve  as 
little  as  their  predominance.  He  saw  also  his  own  works — which 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  had  read  with  delight  and 
admiration — in  contempt  not  less  profound.  But  neither  Bowles  nor 
any  of  the  poets  we  have  mentioned  deserves  to  be  despised.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  their  use  of  the  sonnet  that  in  their  hands 

the  thing  became  a trumpet  whence  they  blew 
Soul  animating  strains — alas  ! too  few. 

But  it  is  no  slight  praise  that  they  \vere  able  to  appreciate  the  music 
of  the  old  poets,  who  had  waked  such  strains,  and  to  echo  them,  even 
faintly,  in  an  age  which  had  very  little  music  in  its  soul. 


JOHN  MAX  ATTENBOROUGH 
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The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  mimicry  have  invaded  the  British 
Islands  in  force.  The  theory  saw  the  light  in  the  tropics, 
and,  naturally  enough,  was  nourished  in  its  early  days  by  examples 
drawn  from  that  centre  of  luxuriant  life.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
realised  that  instances  of  inedibility  advertised  by  warning  colours, 
and  of  its  accompanying  mimicry,  are  to  be  found  all  the  world  over 
by  those  who  have  patience  to  search  them  out.  The  work  of 
Wallace,  Bates,  Belt,  and  their  fellows  has  been  continued  and 
extended  by  younger  disciples,  in  spite  of  suggestions  that  their  con- 
clusions are  fanciful,  and  that  they  only  see  what  they  wish  to  see. 
Professor  Poulton,  in  particular,  by  numberless  experiments  on 
British  insects,  has  demonstrated  the  sense-photography  by  which 
caterpillars  paint  themselves  when  entering  into  the  pupal  stage. 
Now  Mr.  H.  St.  John  Donisthorpe,  who  has  been  studying  the 
British  Coleoptera,  almost  startles  us  with  the  suggestion  that  (con- 
trary to  common  belief)  this  order  bristles  with  examples  of  warning 
colour,  protective  resemblance,  mimicry  of  inorganic,  vegetable,  and 
animal  substances,  and  of  imitation  of  other  insects.  There  are  just 
3,300  beetles  in  the  British  list,  and  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  in  a lengthy 
communication  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  adduces  no 
fewer  than  150  genera  (containing  perhaps  four  times  that  number 
of  species)  as  more  or  less  illustrating  the  theory.  Doubtless  many 
of  these  will  be  discarded  as  a result  of  further  research  and  experi- 
ment ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  new  examples  will  be 
added  to  the  list,  leaving  us  with,  an  army  of  native  beetles  which 
illustrate  this  fascinating  doctrine.  I may  remind  my  readers  that 
“ mimicry,”  as  commonly  understood,  postulates  at  the  outset  a con- 
siderable number  of  insects  unpalatable  from  some  inherent  taste,  or 
dangerous  from  the  possession  of  some  deadly  weapon,  to  birds, 
lizards,  and  other  animals  which  prey  on  their  allies ; this  inedi  • 
bility  being  duly  advertised  by  the  assumption  of  staring  colours  or 
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unmistakable  patterns.  These  colours  are  usually  yellow  and  black, 
red  and  black,  bright  red,  metallic  greens  or  blues,  and,  it  is  said, 
plain  black.  The  warning  colours  maybe  laid  on  in  spots  or  stripes, 
or  may  extend  over  the  whole  body.  Insects  attired  in  gaudy 
uniforms  promenade  boldly.  Their  safety  is  partial,  not  absolute  ; 
but  a method  of  defence  which  is  effective  in  fifty  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  affects  very  seriously  the  rate  of  mortality. 

Conspicuous  examples  of  inedible  British  species  are  found  in  the 
Ladybirds.  These  beetles  are  all  gaily  coloured  in  red  or  yellow, 
spotted  with  black  or  white,  and  even  their  larvae  and  pupae  are 
brightly  spotted.  They  walk  about  without  any  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, and  that  they  are  justified  in  this  apparent  rashness  has  been 
demonstrated  by  many  experiments.  Insectivorous  animals  unhesi- 
tatingly reject  them.  Bees  and  wasps,  with  their  dangerous  stings, 
have  a hereditary  right  to  dark  raiment  embellished  with  red  and 
yellow  bands ; but  they  claim  no  monopoly,  beetles,  probably 
nauseous,  being  found  with  conspicuous  orange  stripes  and  patches, 
as,  for  instance,  many  of  the  Sextons,  some  of  the  ground-feeding 
carnivorous  beetles,  and  a brilliant  species,  with  bright  blue  head  and 
thorax  and  red  wing-covers,  allied  to  the  well-known  Chrysomela.  A 
number  of  live  specimens  of  the  last-mentioned  were  offered  to  six 
insect-eating  birds,  including  the  laughing  jackass,  but  were  rejected 
by  four  out  of  the  six.  A large  group  of  beetles  with  soft  integu- 
ments and  pugnacious  habits,  and  often  bearing  patches  of  red  or 
black  on  their  wing-covers,  are  distinctly  inedible.  The  so-called 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  They  walk  and  fly 
about,  or  assemble  in  numbers  on  umbelliferous  flowers,  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment,  and  are  rejected  by  small  birds.  The 
beetles  known  as  Phytophaga  are  among  the  most  beautiful  insects 
in  the  world,  being  shining  green,  radiant  blue,  or  glowing  bronze,  or 
any  of  these  with  an  admixture  of  red  or  yellow.  Many  of  these 
beetles  are  undoubtedly  nauseous,  and  that  this  fact  is  appreciated 
by  less  gifted  species  is  shown  by  the  persistent  imitation  of  the 
protected  group.  Unicoloured  species  not  metallic  are  well  repre- 
sented by  the  scarlet  Cardinals,  which  rest  openly  on  herbage  as  if 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Mr.  Donisthorpe  suggests  that  the  large 
Carabus  beetles  with  black  bodies  are  distasteful,  as  they  possess  a 
strong  and  most  unpleasant  smell,  and  discharge  an  acrid  fluid  from 
the  mouth— sometimes  into  the  eyes  of  incautious  entomologists.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  we  knew  what  enemies  they  had  most  to  fear. 
Judging  by  the  crushed  specimens  found  on  country  roads,  they 
suffer  extensively  from  the  weight  of  “ Hodge’s  ” boots,  and  no 
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amount  of  warning  colour  can  avert  that  form  of  attack.  The  large 
blue-black  Oil  beetles,  which  exude  an  offensive  yellow  fluid  from 
their  limbs,  crawl  about  composedly  in  the  open,  as  do  also  the 
Bloody-nose  beetles,  which  eject  a red  liquid  from  the  mouth.  But 
inedibility  vanishes  in  the  presence  of  minute  ichneumon  flies,  and  the 
present  writer  has  reared  forty  of  those  pertinacious  insects,  of  very 
rare  species,  from  grubs  which  emerged  from  the  body  of  a living 
Bloody-nose  beetle. 

Edible  beetles  protected  either  by  invisibility  or  by  pretending 
to  be  somebody  else  abound  in  the  British  Islands.  A large  number, 
belonging  to  families  by  no  means  closely  allied,  escape  the  eyes  of 
enemies  by  assimilating  themselves  in  colour  to  the  sand,  earth,  or 
mud  upon  which  they  spend  their  lives.  As  a rule  the  sandy- 
coloured  beetles  are  yellow  or  grey,  but  reddish  specimens  of  a 
weevil,  ordinarily  grey,  have  been  taken  upon  the  red  sands  of  Boars 
Hill,  near  Oxford.  A parallel  case  has  been  found  in  a yellow 
weevil,  whose  usual  habitat  is  a sand-hill ; two  individuals  taken  from 
white  pebbles  being  white  like  their  surroundings.  It  is  a common 
practice  for  British  beetles  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  colour 
of  the  tree-trunks  they  frequent ; the  Longicorns,  which  are  mostly 
tree-feeders,  naturally  enough  being  prominent  in  this  respect.  Many 
are  described  as  closely  resembling  flakes  of  bark,  or  as  mottled  and 
coloured  like  lichens.  These  species  live  on  oak  trunks,  in  fir  and 
pine  woods,  or  on  fallen  boughs  and  faggots,  and  exhibit  a very 
perfect  colour-harmony  with  their  backgrounds.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  mimicry  cannot  be  detected  by  those  who  only,  or  chiefly,  study 
the  insects  in  cabinets — they  must  be  seen  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment. One  beetle  described  as  mottled,  so  as  to  resemble  a lichen, 
was  first  captured  by  the  present  writer  on  board  a steamer  in  the 
Mersey.  It  seemed  to  him  a very  conspicuous  insect.  But  then  it 
had  settled  on  his  beard,  which  was  not  its  natural  environment. 
A couple  of  beetles,  which  live  in  the  nest  of  the  wood-ant,  closely 
resemble  bits  of  wood  ; some  of  the  Elaters,  which  feign  death,  look 
like  pieces  of  brown  stick,  both  in  colour  and  shape ; and  a beetle 
of  another  family  might  be  taken  for  a dry  curled  autumn  leaf. 
Dead  buds,  anthers  of  flo\vers,  and  even  flowers  themselves,  are  more 
or  less  successfully  imitated.  The  beautiful  Rose  beetle,  says  Mr. 
Holland,  “ with  its  head  and  fore  part  buried  in  a flower-head  of 
Viburnum  optdus^  the  projecting  hind  part  slashed  with  wavy  whitish 
marks  like  pollen  flakes,  and  dusted  with  real  pollen  as  the  result  of 
its  own  activity,  is  hardly  to  be  seen  at  all.”  Queer  disguises  are 
often  assumed.  Thus,  beetles  which  burrow  in  “ cow  pads  ” often 
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have  the  sordid  aspect  of  their  surroundings ; while  a whole  host 
pretend  that  they  are  the  excreta  of  birds.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  in  his  “Naturalist’s  Wanderings  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,”  describes  his  delight  at  finding  that  his  eyes 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  what  seemed  to  be  the  excreta  of  a bird 
was  an  artfully  coloured  spider,  lying  on  its  back  and  making  itself  a 
living  bait  for  butterflies. 

British  beetles  have  not  been  slow  in  realising  the  inedibility  of 
the  Phytophaga,  the  Ladybirds,  and  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  and 
mimic  their  splendid  tints  or  their  spots  with  shameless  pertinacity. 
The  dangerous  Hymenoptera,  which  include  ants,  bees,  ruby  flies, 
wasps,  and  ichneumons,  are  paid  that  tribute  which  is  the  meed  of 
success,  and  have  their  counterparts  among  the  stingless  beetles.  The 
Wasp-beetle,  for  instance,  which  is  black  with  yellow  bands,  moves 
its  legs,  as  Professor  Poulton  says,  in  a “jerky  manner,  very  different 
from  the  usual  coleopterous  stride,  but  remarkably  like  the  active 
movements  of  a wasp,”  Some  small  beetles  found  in  old  houses 
look  almost  exactly  like  spiders,  but  what  they  gain  by  this  is  not 
known.  Lastly,  the  “ Pills,”  and  many  of  the  weevils,  pack  up  or 
stick  out  their  legs  when  alarmed,  and  remain  motionless  as  if  the 
sudden  shock  had  been  a stroke  of  paralysis.  The  common  Dor 
beetle  feigns  death,  but  whether  this  is  any  protection  from  its  natural 
enemies  is  doubtful.  At  all  events,  the  domestic  hen  disregards  the 
recommendation  to  mercy,  impales  it  on  her  beak,  and  administers 
summary  capital  punishment. 

Such  in  outline  are  some  of  the  devices  adopted  by  the  beetles 
of  our  own  country.  The  mere  citation  of  them  suggests  that  instead 
of  being  content  with  an  examination  of  the  insects  when  fastened 
wuth  pins  or  gummed  on  cardboard,  it  might  be  worth  our  while  to 
watch  them  alive  and  among  their  natural  surroundings. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


“ A faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life/’ — Ecchis.  vi.  i6. 
Nos  duo  tiirba  sttmus,’’’ 

Whoso  that  wisely  weighs  the  profits  and  the  price 
Of  things  wherein  delight  by  worth  is  wont  to  rise, 
Shall  find  no  jewel  is  so  rich,  nor  yet  so  rare. 

That  with  the  friendly  heart  in  value  may  compare. 


SOME  of  the  early  definitions  of  friendship  are  very  striking. 
“A  friend,”  says  Aristotle,  is  a second  self.” 

“ Friendship  is  community  of  life,  and  of  all  that  is  in  it,”  was 
the  doctrine  of  Zeno  and  his  famous  school.  “ The  goods  of  friends 
are  common,”  i.e.  shared  {kolvo.  ra  TC>y  said  Plato. 

“ Friendship,”  says  Cicero,  “ is  nothing  else  than  an  absolute  and 
affectionate  agreement  in  all  things,  whether  human  or  divine.” 

A true  friendship  is  a possession  both  rich  and  rare.  The  poet 
Cowley  says : 

There  have  been  fewer  friends  on  earth  than  kings. 

Such  were  the  friendships  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Gregory,  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Thierry,  of  More 
and  Fisher,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  There  is  a strange  sadness  that 
attaches  to  the  saying  of  Clarendon  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
that  he  might  have  been  saved  from  half  his  faults,  and  perhaps, 
from  his  sad  end,  if  only  in  his  political  career  he  had  had  one  faith- 
ful friend.  Deeply  pathetic  too,  was  that  memorable  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Burke,  on  his  final  rupture  with  Fox,  with 
whom  for  so  long  he  had  been  intimately  associated,  said  : 

It  is  over  ; our  friendship  is  at  an  end  ! 

Upon  the  facade  of  an  English  nobleman’s  house  stands  the 
inscription,  “ Amicis  et  mihi  ” (“  For  my  friends  first  and  afterw^ards  for 
myself”),  teaching  that  unselfishness  is  at  the  base  of  every  generous 
friendship. 
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Akin  to  this  principle  should  be  trustfulness.  As  the  author  of 
“ Night  Thoughts  ” says  : 

Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death. 

And  also  a community  of  aims  and  ideals,  as  Cowley  wrote  on  the 
death  of  a friend  whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  : 

We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lust,  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence  and  poetry, 

Arts  which  I loved ; for  they,  iny  friend,  were  thine. 

What  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  has  not  harped  upon  the 
perfections  and  hymned  the  praises  of  friendship?  Who  has  not 
sung  of  its  beauty,  its  brightness,  its  blessedness,  and,  alas ! also  of 
its  brevity  ? In  all  ages  it  has  formed  a fascinating  theme  for  poets, 
preachers,  and  philosophers.  From  the  psalmist’s  plaintive  reference 
to  “ mine  own  familiar  friend,”  to  Tennyson’s  splendid  dirge  over 
Arthur  Hallam,  his  idolised  and  idealised  friend,  it  is  a subject  that 
has  had  a predominating  influence  and  position  in  all  literature. 

“ Friendship  is  the  greatest  bond  in  the  world,”  writes  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

“ Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heaven,”  says  Samuel  Johnson. 

Charlotte  Bronte  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jane  Eyre  the  sentence. 
There  is  no  happiness  like  that  of  being  loved  by  your  fellow- 
creatures,  and  feeling  that  your  presence  is  an  addition  to  their 
comfort.” 

Emerson  says  that  by  “ friendship  ” we  are  to  dignify  to  each 
other  the  daily  needs  and  offices  of  man’s  life. 

Will  my  old  friend  remember  me?  ” muses  the  country  yeoman 
in  the  In  Memoriam,”  as  he  thinks  of  his  boy-chum,  now  promoted 
to  honours  and  affluence. 

The  poet  Earl  of  Surrey  eulogised  friendship  three  centuries 
ago  in  his  quaint  poem,  “ In  Praise  of  a True  Friend.” 

There  are  many  aspects  of  friendship  that  might  well  claim  our 
interest  and  attention. 

A striking  feature  is  its  incongnioiisness  in  many  cases. 

This  must  often  have  been  noted  by  all  observant  people. 

Frequently  no  intelligible  or  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  friendship  of  certain  persons. 

They  cannot  explain  their  predilection  to  themselves,  much  less 
to  others. 

Montaigne  could  only  account  for  his  partiality  for  a certain 
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individual  by  the  terse  but  telling  expression,  “ Parce  que  c’estoit 
luy,  parce  que  c’estoit  nioy.”  (“  Because  it  was  he,  because  it  was  I .”) 
In  some  mysterious  way  presumably  each  supplied  a self-acknow- 
ledged deficiency  in  the  other.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  complements 
of  each  other. 

Equally  inexplicable  is  the  reverse  of  this,  the  mutual  repugnance 
and  aversion  that  two  people  often  have  instinctively  for  one  another. 
Martial’s  distich, 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nec  possum  dicerc  quare  ; 

Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te, 

is  familiar  to  all  classical  scholars— lines  which  have  been  thus 
Anglicised : 

I do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I cannot  tell ; 

But  only  this  I know  full  well, 

I do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell. 

Another  element  of  friendship  often  dwelt  upon  is  its  sadness. 

Friend  after  friend  departs,  who  has  not  lost  a friend  ? 

As  Hartley  Coleridge  so  regretfully  sings  : 

We  only  meet  on  earth 
That  we  may  know  how  sad  it  is  to  part. 

Charles  Lamb,  as  ghost-like  he  paced  round  the  haunts  of  his 
childhood,  found. 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces, 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  remarked  in  one  place  ; “ It  is  a ha2ardous 
kind  of  happiness  that  attends  great  affections.  Your  capital  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  failures,  of  death,  of  jealousy,  of  estrangement.” 

And  in  any  case,  however  smooth  may  be  the  course  of  friend- 
ship, it  is  inevitable  that  eventually  the  devastating  hand  of  Time 
should  deal  sad  change  and  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  our  friends  which 
can  never  be  filled  up  again,  or  by  but  very  imperfect  substitutes : 

Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 

And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more ; 

No  after-friendships  e’er  can  raise 

The  endearments  of  our  early  days. 

However,  I have  no  intention  of  collecting  an  anthology  of  pane- 
gyrics on  friendship — the  result  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  a 
voluminous  treatise. 

I have  just,  however,  finished  reading — as  I have  read  at  least  a 
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dozen  times  before~a  very  remarkable  book,  and  the  reperusal  of 
it  has  suggested  to  my  mind  the  inquiry  whether  friendship,  in  the 
old  sense,  be  not  slowly  dying.  It  has,  in  fact,  forced  me  to  reflect 
whether  friendship,  in  its  original  aspect,  be  not  a thing  of  the 
past;  whether  in  our  modern  life  it  has  not  to  a great  extent  ceased 
to  play  the  part  which  it  was  wont  to  play  in  the  lives  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  Hebrews;  whether,  in  fact,  we  realise  wfliat 
friendship  undoubtedly  was  to  the  ancient  world,  and  what  acts  of 
sacrifice  it  was  capable  of  performing. 

The  book  to  which  I refer  is,  of  course,  Cicero’s  treatise  “ De 
Amicitia.” 

Look  at  it  whatever  way  w’e  please,  it  is  a very  remarkable  book. 

There  may  be  several  sentiments  in  it  with  which  we  are  forced  to 
disagree,  and  many  conclusions  to  which  we  readily  take  exception, 
just  as  there  are  in  the  Greek  writings  from  which  Cicero  undoubtedly 
borrowed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  tractate  “ Concerning  Friendship  ” 
by  Theophrastus  ; in  the  “ Lysis  ” and  “ Theaetetus  ” of  Plato  ; in 
Book  VIII.  of  the  “Nicomachean  Ethics”  of  Aristotle;  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,”  by  Xenophon  ; and  in  the  fragmentary 
writings  of  a third-century  (b.c.)  writer  called  Chrysippus.  Still, 
taken  as  a whole,  I repeat  that  Cicero’s  treatise  “ De  Amicitia  ” is  a 
very  remarkable  production,  and  well  worthy  to  be  read,  as  it  is  still 
read  in  schools  and  colleges  by  all  Latin  students.  It  was  composed 
by  Cicero  and  sent  to  his  friend  Atticus  in  the  memorable  year  of 
the  assassination  of  Julius  Cassar,  viz.  b.c.  44. 

It  is  indeed  a remarkable  book,  and  does  no  little  honour  not 
only  to  the  author  himself,  but  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  ; 
and  not  only  to  his  own  age,  but  to  the  age  a century  earlier  in  which 
the  dialogue  is  laid,  depicting  as  it  does  the  friendship  which  had 
existed  between  Lseiius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  the 
conqueror  of  Carthage  (147  b.c.)  and  of  Numantia  (133  b.c.). 

In  this  treatise  Lseiius  the  survivor,  after  Scipio’s  death  is  made 
to  say  : 

“ Equidem  ex  omnibus  rebus,  quas  mihi  aut  fortuna  aut  natura 
tribuit,  nihil  habeo  quod  cum  amicitia  Scipionis  possim  comparare.” 

“ For  my  part,  of  all  the  advantages  which  either  nature  or  fortune 
has  bestowed  upon  me,  there  is  none  that  I can  compare  with  that 
of  having  had  Scipio  for  a friend.” 

The  whole  of  this  closing  chapter  (xxvii.)  is  very  striking  and 
effective,  though  I must  refrain  from  quoting  further  from  it,  but  the 
conclusion  irresistibly  forced  upon  our  minds  after  reading  it  is  that, 
as  in  our  literature  we  have  nothing  which  can  claim  to  be  placed 
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on  the  same  level  as  Cicero’s  treatise  (for  Lord  Bacon’s  essay  on 
“ Friendship  ” is  cold  and  tame  by  comparison),  so  in  the  records  of 
our  history  we  shall  look  in  vain,  I fear,  for  any  great  and  illustrious 
instances  of  friendship  such  as  those  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  antiquity,  and  which,  for  instance,  have  immortalised  for 
us  the  names  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  of 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  of  Damon  and  Pythias  (or  Phintias),  and  in 
Hebrew  story,  of  David  and  Jonathan,  to  such  a degree  that  these 
several  pairs  of  friends  have  become  almost  proverbial  and  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  words. 

It  is  true  that  within  the  memory  of  many  living  people  there 
have  been  several  notable  instances  of  friendship,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  consist  not  in  a pair  of 
friends,  but  in  a trio  or  triumvirate  of  distinguished  names  ; there  has 
been,  for  instance,  the  well-known  ecclesiastical  triumvirate  consisting 
of  Keble,  Newman,  and  Pusey ; the  political  triumvirate  of  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Milner  Gibson  ; the  poetical  triumvirate  of  the  Lake 
School  representatives,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,*and  Southey ; and  the 
theological  or  episcopal  triumvirate  of  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  and 
Benson  ; but,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  epistolary  side  only,  what 
statesman  in  the  Christian  era  has  kept  up  such  a correspondence 
with  a friend  as  that  which  Cicero  maintained  with  Atticus  ? Well 
may  Mr.  Forsyth  remark  : “ In  the  whole  history  of  literature  I 
know  no  case  where  friend  has  communicated  with  friend  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  nay,  for  a whole  lifetime,  on  terms  of  such 
absolute  confidence  as  these  two  distinguished  men.” 

Why,  in  this  very  year  w'e  are  speaking  of,  the  year  of  Caesar’s 
death  and  Cicero’s  composition  of  the  “ De  Amicitia,”  how  many 
letters  do  we  find  written  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  all  private  and 
confidential,  i.e.  not  mere  business  documents,  all  penned  within 
these  eventful  twelve  months  ? Not  less  than  seventy-six  ! 

The  .only  parallel  instance  that  readily  occurs  to  mind  is  the 
correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Horace  Mann,  who  regularly 
wrote  to  each  other  for  forty  years  without  meeting,  and  the  letters 
which  poor  Dean  Swift  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  when  he  was  in  London  (17 10-17 13),  living  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  great  ministers  of  the  day,  Harley  and  Bolingbroke, 
to  the  unhappy  Stella. 

Are  we  then  to  answer  the  question,  “ Is  the  decay  of  friendship 
a fact  ? ” by  an  immediate  affirmative  ? 

We  shall  be  more  wise  if  we  hesitate  somewhat  before  venturing 
upon  a decisive  answer. 
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The  question  is  more  wide-reaching  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight, 
and  to  give  a true  answer  to  it  involves  further  considerations  than 
are  obvious  and  upon  the  surface. 

Probably  the  wise  man  will  answer  neither  “ yes,”  nor  “ no  ” to 
the  inquiry,  but  will  find  even  in  the  apparent  decay  of  friendship 
some  of  those  provide?itial  co7npe?isatio7ts^  as  they  have  been  called, 
so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  social  and  moral,  no  less  than  in 
the  natural  world. 

For  there  is  an  apparent  decay  of  friendship,  such  friendship, 
that  is  to  say,  as  existed  between  Cicero  and  Atticus,  or  Laelius  and 
Scipio,  and  if  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this,  I think  we  might 
attribute  it  to  one  or  other  or  all  of  the  following  causes  or  con- 
siderations : 

(1)  In  these  days  of  rapid  communication  both  by  sea  and  land, 
in  the  frequent  and  incessant  congregating  and  congestion  of  human 
beings  for  purposes  of  business  and  pleasure  which  is  such  a 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  numerical  increase  of 
every  man’s  acquaintance  as  compared  with  that  of  his  forefathers 
is  simply  enormous. 

The  acquaintances  of  any  busy  man  in  the  busy  hive  of 
twentieth  century  industry  are  numbered  not  by  the  score,  nor  by 
the  hundred,  but  by  the  thousand. 

Amongst  such  a variety  of  people  with  whom  he  is  connected  in 
varying  degrees  of  intimacy  there  becomes  less  and  less  likelihood 
that  a man  should  single  out  any  particular  individual  as  his  fidus 
Achates,  and  give  him  a special  niche  in  the  temple  of  his  affections. 

(2)  Moreover,  with  an  increased  humanitarianism,  under  which 
(whatever  pessimists  may  say  to  the  contrary)  men  are  more-  truly 
brothers  than  ever  before, [there  is  less  need  in  ordinary  cases  for  the 
formation  of  friendship’s  link,  at  least  as  a means  of  mutual  succour 
and  support. 

This  is  especially  noticeable  in  our  public  schools.  Friendships 
exist  there,  and  happily  exist — warm,  generous,  hearty  friendships, 
such  as  only  boys  can  form — but  there  is  less  of  “ chumming  ” of  that 
old-fashioned  kind  that  used  to  be  so  much  in  vogue.  Tom  Browns 
and  Harry  Easts  are  not  be  seen  in  every  school.  And  the  main 
reason  is  be  found  in  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  evils  that  rendered 
such  an  alliance  almost  a necessity  for  mutual  comfort  and  defence 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  suppression  of  bullying,  which  was  so 
common  in  Tom  Brown’s  school-days,  and  which  united  our  two 
heroes  as  such  firm  allies  in  waging  war  on  their  common  enemy, 
Flashman. 
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(3)  Moreover,  the  very  wear  and  tear  of  modern  life,  its  ceaseless 
and  increasing  struggle  in  the  teeth  of  ever-fiercer  competition  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  strenuous  effort  that  is  needed  to  gain  a living  or 
make  a name — all  these  leave  scanty  leisure  and  small  inclination 
for  forming  new  friendships,  or  even  of  keeping  up  those  already 
formed. 

Men  are  swimming  in  the  turbulent  Niagara  rapids  of  professional 
life,  and  they  must  strain  every  nerve  and  sinew  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  The  increase  of  population  means  increased  work 
and  worry  for  many,  and  diminished  opportunities  for  culture  and 
refinement  and  all  the  other  graceful  amenities  of  life  in  whose 
atmosphere  friendship  most  thrives.  It  may  be  a hard  fact,  it  may 
be  a melancholy  fact,  but  that  it  is  a fact  few  will  be  found  to  deny. 

(4)  But  a deeper  and  more  potent  factor  than  any  of  these  will 
be  found  in  what,  for  want  of  a better  name,  I may  call  the  emanci- 
pation of  woman. 

Friendship,  perhaps,  has  changed  not  so  much  in  degree  as  in 
kind. 

No  arguments  are  needed  to  establish  the  admitted  truth  that 
the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  now  supplies  so  many 
instances  of  the  closest  and  most  exalted  friendship,  was  in  former 
times  far  less  satisfactory  than  under  modern  civilisation  it  has  now 
become.  Indeed,  it  was  in  most  cases  simply  non-existent. 

Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  condition  of  that 
relationship,  especially  in  regard  to  the  facility  and  frequency  of 
divorce  at  the  very  time  when  the  “ De  Amicitia  ” was  written. 

Take  only  the  more  prominent  names  of  Cicero’s  contemporaries. 

Caesar,  though  not  more  than  fifty-six,  had  been  married  to  three 
wives  before  Calpurnia,  and  had  divorced  two  of  them,  Cassatia  and 
Pompeia. 

Brutus,  though  only  forty-one,  had  divorced  his  first  wife,  Claudia, 
before  he  married  Portia,  the  widow  of  Bibulus.  Even  Cicero  him- 
self, who  could  write  so  beautifully  on  “ Friendship,”  and  whose 
life-long  intimacy  with  Atticus  will  be  for  ever  memorable,  found,  it 
would  seem,  little  comfort  or  companionship  in  his  wife  Terentia, 
and  after  they  had  been  married  for  thirty  years  separated  himself 
from  her  when  he  was  past  sixty,  in  order  to  marry  Publitia,  whom 
he  also  divorced  after  a few  months ; while  his  darling  daughter, 
Tullia,  who  died  early,  was  divorced  first  from  her  husband  Crassipes, 
and  afterwards  from  Dolabella. 

After  all  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Shakespeare  in  his  play  of  “ Julius 
Caesar,”  while  on  the  one  hand  he  withholds  from  Portia — perfect 
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woman  and  wife  as  she  is — the  knowledge  of  her  husband’s  political 
secrets,  on  the  other  hand  represents  in  such  strong  and  touching 
light  the  friendship  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  for  in  each  case  the  great 
Tragedian  was  only  adhering  with  his  usual  marvellous  tact  and 
discrimination  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  social  life  of  the  period 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  represent  in  this  play. 

And  is  it  not,  after  all,  quite  within  recent  times — so  recent  that 
one  has  hardly  got  accustomed  to  them  yet — that  woman  has  begun 
to  be  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  a companion  of  man  on  anything 
like  equal  terms  ? 

I can  well  remember,”  writes  Mrs.  Haweis,  “ when  the  horizon 
of  the  average  woman  seemed  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  cap  and 
on  the  south  by  the  key-basket,  soon  after  the  age  of  thirty.  There 
were  plenty  of  sweet  women  then,  but  they  were  not  exactly  the 
average  woman,  but  those  above  the  average.  The  average  woman 
appears  to  have  been  very  downtrodden  and  contented. 

“ Up  to  ten  she  was  allowed  to  work  samplers,  and  up  to  twenty 
to  write  in  diaries,  and  for  another  decade  or  two  her  husband 
allowed  her  ‘ to  toil,  to  bear  children,  and  to  weep,’  as  the  Spaniards 
say,  and  she  concerned  herself  with  nothing  else. 

“ The  ‘ sweet  safe  corner  behind  the  heads  of  children,’  of  which 
Mrs.  Browning  sings,  was  the  sole  womanly  ideal  then,  and  when  the 
‘ olive-branches,’  if  any,  were  grown  and  gone,  why,  she  was  just  an  old 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  or  Mrs.  Varden,  and  her  only  noticeable  garment 
was  the  cap  she  was  never  seen  without.  If  she  had  any  brain  left, 
she  began  all  over  again  with  the  grandchildren,  and  if  she  had  not, 
she  fixed  her  attention  upon  her  latter  end,  unless  she  was  too  torpid 
even  for  that. 

“ And  the  insurgSe^  if  she  wrote  an  essay  in  protest,  why,  she  was 
shrieked  down ; if  she  wrote  at  all  she  was  eyed  askance.  The 
average  woman  with  an  opinion  of  any  sort  on  anything  did  not  have 
a good  time. 

But  all  this  is  changing  fast.  We  have  removed  the  cap, 
extinguished  the  old  prejudices  which  made  it  improper  to  do  this 
because  you  were  too  young,  and  unbecoming  to  do  that  because  you 
were  too  old ; and  Mrs.  Grundy,  having  dropped  her  lash  (except  in 
the  depths  of  the  country — I believe  she  keeps  it  in  pickle  there). 
Society  is  much  happier  and  much  prettier.” 

This  certainly  gives  a somewhat  gruesome  picture  of  the  regard  in 
which  woman  was  held  in  ordinary  society  till  comparatively  recent 
times.  It  does  not  need  a very  old  person  to  identify  the  correct- 
mess  of  the  picture;  anyone  who  can  cast  his  memory  back  over 
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only  a few  decades  will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  portrait  is  not 
overdrawn — nay,  that  in  many  respects  it  is  even  underdrawn — and 
he  will  smile  or  blush  at  the  retrospect  according  to  his  humour  or 
temperament. 

And  in  this  great  and  almost  magical  elevation  of  womankind, 
mentally,  physically,  and  morally,  to  be  as  she  had  never  been 
before,  the  friend,  companion,  and  helpmeet  of  man,  is  to  be  found 
what  I called  just  now  one  of  those  providential  compensations 
that  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  when  at  first  sight  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  such-and-such  a virtue  that  flourished  in  the  “ good  old 
times  ” is  beginning  to  fall  into  decay. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  true  way  of  looking  at  questions  of  this 
kind,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  to  counterbalance,  or  more  than 
counterbalance,  a seeming  loss ; and  in  such  a method  of  regarding 
them  lies  the  true  answer  to  the  carping  laudator  temporis  acti^  who 
idly  inquires  why  the  former  times  were  better  than  these. 

No,  reserved  as  the  English  people  are  (was  it  Novantes  who 
said  that  every  Englishman  was  an  island  ?),  they  can  still  love  and 
hate  as  well  as  ever,  though  times  have  changed,  and  the  mode  and 
method  of  friendship’s  manifestation  have  changed  with  them. 
Friendship  is  not  dead  nor  dying,  though  “ the  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  the  new.”  Still  is  the  precept  of  the  old  Bard  of 
Avon  pondered  and  practised — 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 

Still  is  it  true,  and  long  may  it  be  true,  that  a faithful  friend 
halves  the  sorrows  and  doubles  the  joys  of  life.” 


J.  HUDSON, 
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JOHN  CLARE. 


Simple  enchantress,  wreathed  in  summer  blooms 
Of  slender  bent-stalks,  tipped  with  feathery  down. 

(Song  to  the  Rural  Muse.) 

T T ERE  are  no  tawdry  and  feeble  paraphrases  of  former  poets, 

XJ.  no  attempts  at  describing  what  the  author  might  have 
become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading : the  woods,  the  vales, 
the  brooks. 

The  crimson  spots 
F the  bottom  of  the  cowslip, 

these  are  the  principal  sources  whence  the  youth  . . . drew  the 
faithful  pictures  before  us.” 

Thus  wrote  the  formidable  critic  of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  the 
spring  of  1820,  speaking  of  the  first  volume  of  poems  by  John  Clare, 
“ The  Poems  of  Rural  Life.”  It  is  amusing  to  think  of  this  Jove  of 
the  reviewers,  the  bitter  assailant  of  Hazlitt,  the  most  competent 
editor  of  the  period,  William  Gilford,  writing  in  terms  of  such  kindly 
yet  discriminating  indulgence  of  the  works  of  the  Northamptonshire 
peasant  poet.  In  introducing  this  unknown  country  poet  to  the 
notice  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Gifford  tells  them  that  the  com- 
parison between  Burns  and  Clare,  inevitably  suggested  by  some 
similarity  in  their  surroundings,  is  likely  to  prove  misleading.  To  the 
present  generation  this  judicious  warning  will  seem  rather  superfluous ; 
to  the  few  readers  now  familiar  with  the  works  of  this  forgotten  poet 
the  resemblance  that  the  simple,  slow-paced,  gentle  verse  of  John 
Clare  bears  to  the  fiery-footed  rush  and  mordant  humour  of  the 
great  poet  of  Scotland  is  of  the  slenderest.  Even  in  their  external 
and  social  surroundings  the  two  poets  had  little  in  common — Burns 
followed  the  plough,  it  is  true,  but  as  a yeoman  might ; John  Clare, 
only  a day  labourer  in  the  fields,  never  rose  to  the  position  of  a land- 
owner,  never  worked  the  soil  of  his  own  acres.  So  much  is  true 
that  each  had  a genuine  love  of  the  soil,  and  each  drew  his  inspiration 
mainly  (Clare  entirely)  from  his  surroundings. 

In  some  of  Clare’s  least  successful  poems  he  had  made  Bums  his 
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model,  but  his  lack  of  humour,  of  keen  insight  into  the  character  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  makes  these  attempts  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  gifts  with  which  each  was  endowed.  As 
Mr.  Gifford  aptly  said,  “ Clare  is  a creature  of  feeling  rather  than  of 
fancy,”  and,  though  far  removed  indeed  from  the  nobility  and 
abstraction  of  Wordsworth,  in  his  passionate  love  for  the  humbler 
beauties,  he  reminds  one  more  than  once  of  the  master  Lake  poet. 
We  might  say  that  if  Crabbe  had  been  a poet  of  narrower  interests, 
less  scientifically  accurate  in  his  botanical  and  geological  touches, 
had  displayed  more  naive  passion  in  his  love  of  country  scenes,  above 
all  had  been  subjective  rather  than  objective^  he  would  have  borne  a 
strong  resemblance  to  John  Clare. 

But  to  taste  the  true  aroma  of  this  “ wild-flower  nosegay  ” we 
must  turn  to  an  account  of  the  life  of  Clare,  for  it  is  not  till  we  know 
how  he  lived,  how  he  contrived  not  to  starve^  that  we  can  grasp,  in 
part  at  least,  what  this  humble  peasant’s  gift  meant  to  him.  Speaking 
of  adverse  criticism  of  his  imperfect  work,  he  says  ; 

Still  must  my  rudeness  pluck  the  flower 
That’s  plucked,  alas,  in  evil  hour  ! 

Oppression’s  scorn  although  I be  ; 

Still  will  I bind  my  simple  wreath. 

Still  will  I love  thee,  Poesy  ! 

John  Clare  was  born  at  Helpstone,  a small  village  near  Peter- 
borough, in  1793,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Burns  and  the  birth 
of  Keats,  when  Walter  Scott  was  still  an  advocate,  and  James  Hogg, 
“The  Ettrick  Shepherd,”  had  published  his  first  poem,  and  Words- 
worth’s “ Evening  Walk  ” had  just  been  given  to  the  world. 

There  never  surely  was  a poet,  rising  to  eminence  in  his  own 
lifetime,  who  began  his  career  under  such  overwhelming  disadvan- 
tages. The  son  of  a travelling  fiddler  turned  village  schoolmaster  (a 
father  so  uneducated  that  he  was  not  even  qualified  for  this  humble 
post,  but  had  to  seek  parish  relief  before  the  birth  of  his  son),  all 
the  education  for  which  Clare  was  directly  indebted  to  his  parents 
was  confined  to  a year  or  two  at  an  infant  school ; he  left  this  school 
at  the  age  of  seven  to  tend  geese,  and  after  an  interval  of  some  five 
years  resumed  his  almost  forgotten  elementary  studies  at  the  village 
school  of  Clinton.  Even  for  this  privilege  he  contrived  to  pay  partly 
out  of  his  earnings,  and  at  a time  when  an  attack  of  the  tertiary  ague, 
contracted  after  the  heavy  labour  of  threshing,  had  rendered  him 
temporarily  unfit  for  farm  work. 

Clare  having  mastered  the  rudiments  of  writing  and  arithmetic 
was  encouraged,  before  he  left,  to  study  mathematics ; one  cannot 
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but  admire  the  courage  of  this  mere  child,  whose  pathetic,  almost 
unaided  gropings  after  knowledge  led  him,  on  leaving  Clinton,  to 
pursue  such  uncongenial  studies  as  Algebra  and  Lowe’s  Critical 
Spelling  Book. 

Clare’s  joy  in  listening  to  the  sound  of  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
awakened  very  early— if  he  did  not  exactly  “ lisp  in  numbers,”  the 
numbers  were  not  long  in  coming.  Mr.  Cherry,  in  his  “ Life  and 
Remains  of  John  Clare,”  tells  us  that  a poem  was  found  in  a school- 
book of  Clare’s,  and,  though  this  is  not  evidence  that  it  was  written 
in  schooldays,  still  we  know  he  composed  his  first  poem,  “To  the 
Primrose,”  at  sixteen,  as  well  as  the  rough  draft  of  several  of  the 
shorter  poems  in  the  “ Poems  of  Rural  Life.” 

When  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  undertook  the  light  duties 
of  boy  at  the  “ Blue  Bell  ” Inn,  and  here  he  had  leisure  to  read  not 
only  the  fairy  tales,  of  which  he  found  a fair  assortment,  but  also 
a few  volumes  of  the  great  poets,  such  as  Milton  and  Pope.  He 
tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  read  the  fairy  tales  they  made  such 
a vivid  impression  on  him  that  certain  dark  lanes  seemed  to  be 
haunted  by  appropriate  ghosts,  and  to  counteract  these  terrors  he 
used  to  force  himself,  on  approaching  the  sinister  spot,  to  recite  some 
particularly  prosaic  tale  of  daily  life  aloud. 

Later  on  he  borrowed  a volume  of  Thomson’s  “ Seasons,”  and 
this  work,  dealing  with  a world  with  which  Clare  was  familiar, 
inspired  him,  he  says,  more  than  all  the  others  ; he  managed  to  save 
his  poor  pence,  and  walked  into  Market  Deeping  one  morning  to 
buy  the  first  book  of  poems  he  was  to  possess.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  happiest  period  of  a singularly  ill-starred  life ; free  from  respon- 
sibilities, able  to  indulge  his  simple  tastes  for  poetry  and  country 
rambles,  to  quote  his  own  words  : 

I roamed  the  fields  about,  a happy  child, 

And  bound  my  posies  up  with  rushy  ties, 

And  laughed  and  muttered  at  my  visions  wild. 

At  the  “ Blue  Bell  ” he  stayed  about  two  years,  and  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  being  like  most  poets  of  a susceptible  disposition, 
he  met  the  girl  who  was  to  be  to  him  what  Highland  Mary  was  to 
Burns.  Shy  and  awkward  as  he  was,  he  appears  not  to  have  lost 
much  time  in  making  advances  to  Mary  Joyce,  whom  he  first  found 
engaged  in  the  girlish  occupation  of  weaving  flowers.  For  six 
months  they  w’ere  recognised  lovers,  but  her  father,  a thrifty  farmer, 
insisted  on  Mary  breaking  with  this  son  of  a pauper,  and  the  girl, 
too  timid  to  disobey  and  face  the  prospect  of  black  poverty  with  so 
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uncertain  a companion,  gave  him  up  at  last,  though  with  genuine 
reluctance.  The  memory  of  this  first  love  never  left  the  poet  ; it 
inspired  him  with  some  verses  of  manifest  sincerity  and  simple 
ardour ; even  in  after  years,  when  disaster  and  broken  health 
had  obliterated  almost  every  other  impression,  his  wandering  mind 
returned  to  the  recollection  of  the  girl  of  his  first  boyish  love,  and 
the  last  letter  he  wrote  in  his  own  home  was  addressed  to  his  wife, 
Mary  Clare.  “ I love  thee,  sweet  Mary,  but  love  thee  in  fear,”  and 
“ Mary,  I dare  not  call  thee  mine,”  are  the  two  poems  that  occur 
to  a reader  as  most  obviously  addressed  to  the  memory  of  his  first 
sweetheart. 

We  next  hear  of  his  apprenticing  himself  to  the  head  gardener 
of  Burghley  Park  ; but  this  drunkard  not  only  encouraged  Clare  to 
emulate  him  in  the  bottle,  but  so  ill-used  him  otherwise  that  he  ran 
away,  having  weakened  his  constitution  and  acquired  a taste  for 
drink  that  he  ever  after  had  to  battle  against,  to  his  credit  mostly 
with  success.  Until  the  age  of  nineteen  he  now  remained  at 
Helpstone,  doing  farmwork  as  a day  labourer,  scribbling  verses  in  his 
leisure  moments,  mostly  on  the  spot,  using  his  hat  for  a desk,  as  he 
did  not  trust  his  memory.  He  would  read  these  early  essays  to  his 
parents  as  purporting  to  come  from  penny  ballads,  practising  this 
pardonable  deceit  to  prevent  their  meeting  the  fate  of  his  first 
attempts,  which  were  burnt  by  a prudent  mother  to  discourage  her 
John  from  such  foolish  waste  of  time. 

The  careless  days  of  boyhood  are  now  over,  with  their  reckless 
and  innocent  joys  of  nutting,  flower  and  wildberrj  plundering, 
when 

Down  the  hayfield  w'ading  to  the  knees 
Through  seas  of  waving  grass,  what  days  I’ve  gone, 

Cheating  the  hopes  of  many  labouring  bees, 

By  cropping  blossoms  they  were  perched  upon — 

As  thyme  along  the  hills  and  lamb-toe  knots 
And  the  wild  stalking  Canterbury  bell. 

His  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  the  field  and  wayside  is  not 
any  longer  the  only  form  of  enthusiasm.  He  has  begun  to  admire 
other  blossoms : 

And  now  the  blossom  of  the  village  view, 

With  airy  hat  of  straw  and  apron  blue, 

And  short-sleeved  gown  that  half  to  guess  reveals, 

By  fine-turned  arms,  the  beauty  it  conceals. 

He  was  for  ever  losing  his  heart  to  some  “ Rose  in  full-blown 
blushes  dyed,”  some  artless  milkmaid  with  pail  on  arm,  shading  her 
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eyes  as  she  called  her  cows  with  the  pretty,  quaint  cry,  “ Come,  mulls, 
come,  mulls  ” ; and  it  was  after  a quarrel  with  one  of  these,  more 
spirited  than  her  companions,  who,  grown  tired  of  his  diffident  love- 
making,  had  hinted  broadly  at  marriage,  that  Clare,  alarmed  at  the 
responsibilities  this  idea  suggested,  withdrew  his  attentions,  and  then, 
repenting,  rushed  into  the  wild  life  of  the  gipsy,  to  forget  and 
drown  his  remorse  with  King  Boswell  and  his  band.  A brief 
experience  of  this  unwashed  existence  was  enough ; even  for  the 
humble  peasant  the  promiscuous  and  common  cauldron  became 
distasteful,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  village  and  to  somewhat 
fitful  spells  of  farm  labour. 

In  1812,  when  all  England  was  in  a panic  about  the  threatened 
Napoleonic  invasion,  John  Clare  was  drawn  into  the  militia,  but, 
fortunately  for  himself  and  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood,  this 
unruly  body  of  raw  recruits  was  soon  afterwards  disbanded,  being 
more  of  a danger  than  a protection  to  their  country. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  having  still  no  fixed  occupation,  he 
was  glad  enough  to  get  the  work  of  tending  a lime-kiln  at  Bridge 
Casterton,  and,  though  the  hours  were  long  and  the  pay  miserable 
(about  gs.  a week,  out  of  which  he  had  to  spend  is.  6d.  for  a bed), 
he  contrived  to  save  a few  shillings,  to  be  devoted  later  on  to  his 
darling  project  of  issuing  a prospectus  for  a collection  of  his  poems, 
now  sufficient  to  fill  a volume. 

In  the  long  days  spent  in  the  open  air,  the  hot  noons,  the  chill 
morning  hours,  he  had  opportunities  of  studying  the  effects  of 
Nature  in  her  most  varied  aspects,  and  his  observation  finds  almost 
passionate  if  somewhat  difficult  expression  in  such  lines  as  the 
following : 

Noon. 

All  how  silent  and  how  still  ! 

Nothing  heard  now  but  the  mill, 

While  the  dazzled  eye  surveys 
All  around  a liquid  blaze. 

And  amid  the  scorching  gleams, 

If  we  earnest  look,  it  seems 
As  if  crooked  bits  of  glass 
Seemed  repeatedly  to  pass. 

Ragged  robins,  once  so  pink, 

Now  are  turned  as  black  as  ink. 

And  this  of  a summer  morning  has  a beautiful  freshness  : 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths 

While  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 

As  sprinkled  o’er  the  withering  swaths 
Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes ; 
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And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn, 

And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh, 

Spring  from  his  bed  of  tufted  corn, 

A hailing  minstrel  to  the  sky  1 

The  syntax  is  often  rather  obscure,  words  are  not  always  used 
in  the  strictly  correct  sense,  but  there  is  a flow,  a lyrical  touch 
in  his  best  verse  not  at  the  command  of  the  more  scholarly 
Crabbe. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  arrived  when,  after  much  negotiation, 
Mr.  Henson,  of  Market  Deeping,  agreed  to  print  an  address  to  the 
public  (in  other  words,  a prospectus),  inviting  them  to  subscribe  for 
the  first  volume  of  poems,  and  it  was  arranged  that  eventual  publi- 
cation should  depend  on  the  result  of  this  appeal.  To  this  Clare 
joyfully  agreed,  and,  after  much  cudgelling  of  brains  (for  the  writing 
of  prose  was  a weighty  matter  to  Clare),  he  composed  an  address  of 
touching  humility  and  candour  : 

“ The  public,”  he  announces  in  this  unique  address,  “ are 
requested  to  observe  that  the  Trifles  humbly  offered  for  their  perusal 
can  lay  no  claim  to  eloquence  of  poetical  composition  (whoever 
thinks  so  will  be  deceived),  the  greater  part  of  them  being  juvenile 
productions;  and  those  of  a later  date,  offsprings  of  those  leisure 
intervals  which  the  short  remittance  from  hard  and  manual  labour 
sparingly  afforded  to  compose  them  ...” 

By  such  a diffident  attitude  he  disarms  what  he  calls  “ the  iron 
hand  of  criticism” ; and,  though  at  first  the  subscribers  were  extremely 
tardy  in  coming  forward,  this  prospectus  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
curiosity  of  Mr.  Drury,  of  Stamford,  a publisher,  who  was  finally 
instrumental,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in  placing  the  first 
collection  of  John  Clare’s  poems  before  the  public. 

But,  as  if  at  this  momentous  time  the  poet  had  not  enough  on 
his  hands,  he  must  needs  fall  seriously  in  love  with  a girl  whom  he 
had  met,  or  rather  seen,  for  the  first  time  as  he  was  returning  from 
a convivial  evening  at  a neighbouring  inn,  where  his  skill  with  the 
fiddle  was  in  some  request.  The  poet  tells  us  with  his  habitual 
candour  that  he  was  too  shy  to  speak  to  the  girl,  but,  after  watching 
her  pass  him  on  the  pathway,  he  suddenly  scrambled  up  a tree  for 
the  pleasure  of  watching  her  a little  longer,  perhaps  of  discovering 
where  Patty  lived.  He  discovered  this,  and  more.  On  one  fine 
summer  holiday,  when,  for  the  occasion,  he  may  have  donned  a 
flowery  waistcoat  and  a hat  not  broken  down  by  the  weight  of 
pencilled  inspirations,  he  found  courage  to  address  her  and  to  make 
his  own  sentiments  clear. 
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Good  nature  forced  the  maid  to  speak, 

And  good  behaviour,  not  to  seek, 

Gave  sweetness  to  her  rosy  cheek 
Improved  by  early  rising. 

And  SO  Patty  of  the  Vale,  “ artless,  innocent,  and  young,”  more 
confiding  than  Mary  of  Clinton,  became  the  poet’s  sweetheart,  and 
before  two  years  were  over,  his  wife. 

This  union  was,  one  must  suppose,  on  the  whole  a happy  one. 
She  was,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  intellectually  a Martha  rather 
than  a Mary,  but  was  housewifely  and  cheerful  and  sincerely  attached 
to  him.  In  his  terrible  trials  and  privations  she  stood  by  him 
loyally,  though,  strange  to  say,  when  he  was  taken  from  her  she  never 
went  to  see  him. 

We  need  not  follow  the  tiresome  record  of  the  journeys  this  first 
little  collection  of  poems  made  to  this  connoisseur  grocer  and  that 
country  bookseller;  how  Mr.  Porter  objected  to  the  grammatical 
slips  and  Mr.  Thomson  could  see  no  merits  in  the  verses.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Mr.  Drury  of  Stamford,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Taylor 
of  London,  finally  arranged  to  publish  a small  edition  of  the 
“Poems  of  Rural  Life,”  which  were  brought  out  in  the  spring  of 
1820. 

Mr.  Gilchrist,  a scholar  and  later  on  editor  of  the  Lo7tdon 
Magazine^  had  been  consulted  as  to  these  poems  and  gave  a most 
favourable  opinion  of  them,  desiring  Mr.  Taylor  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  poet,  and,  if  he  was  guilty  of  drawing  Clare  out 
rather  unscrupulously,  both  he  and  Taylor  were  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that,  if  the  requisite  stress  were  laid  on  the  exceptional  conditions 
under  which  these  poems  were  produced,  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
interest  the  public. 

They  were  fully  justified  by  events,  for  when  the  influential 
review's  introduced  this  humble  poet  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
prefacing  their  criticism  by  a short  biography  of  the  writer,  the 
curiosity  of  the  reading  w'orld  w'as  immediately  and  signally  aroused. 

“ The  instance  before  us,”  says  the  Quarterly  Review^  “ is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  patient  and  persevering  talent 
existing  and  enduring  in  the  most  forlorn  and  seemingly  hopeless 
conditions  that  literature  has  at  any  time  exhibited.” 

In  the  Lo7idon  Magazine  (a  new  periodical  brought  out  in  the 
spring  of  1820)  Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  editor,  says:  “ Nothing  in  these 
pieces  has  touched  us  more  than  the  indication  they  afford  of  the 
author’s  ardent  attachment  to  places  that  can  have  witnessed  little 
but  his  labours  and  his  hardships  and  his  necessities.” 
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It  is  rather  curious  to  find  that  John  Clare  owed  his  first  brief 
success  partly  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  gave  James  Thomson, 
his  chosen  model,  his  immediate  popularity.  As  with  “The 
Seasons,”  the  “ Poems  of  Rural  Life  ” came  at  an  opportune  moment, 
and  were  read  with  a new  interest  by  a generation  grown  tired  of  the 
vapid  and  witless  imitators  of  Pope  that  still  survived,  a forlorn  and 
dwindling  band. 

With  such  a launching,  then,  a less  seaworthy  ship  would  have 
made  at  least  a good  start,  but,  unfortunately,  Clare’s  well-wishers 
were  too  anxious  that  he  should  take  the  tide  at  the  flood  and  sail 
to  fortune  instanter.  Dr.  Bell,  of  Stamford,  got  up  a subscription 
in  London  in  aid  of  the  peasant  poet ; Mr.  Taylor,  we  are  told,  sub- 
scribed ;^ioo  (which  sum,  in  view  of  the  accusations  made  against 
him  of  not  having  come  to  definite  terms  with  Clare,  as  his  publisher, 
may  at  least  be  regarded  as  part  payment),  great  names  soon  made 
their  appearance  on  the  list,  and  before  the  close  of  1820  Clare  was 
informed  that  over  ;£4oo  was  invested  for  his  benefit. 

To  a nature  as  genuinely  honest  and  independent  as  Clare’s  this 
form  of  appreciation  was  most  distasteful.  Pie  had  objected  to  the 
note  of  personal  appeal  in  the  London  reviews,  and  now  he  even 
wrote  pathetic  and  ill-spelt  letters  to  his  noble  patrons  assuring  them 
that  his  need  was  not  so  imminent  as  to  justify  recourse  to  charity ; 
but,  not  further  to  offend,  and  too  diffident  to  insist,  he  reluctantly 
accepted  this  donation. 

The  “ Poems  of  Rural  Life  ” contain  two  narrative  poems,  “ The 
P'ate  of  Amy  ” and  “ Crazy  Nell,”  not  wanting  in  tenderness  or 
touches  of  poetical  observation,  but  possessing  neither  the  terseness, 
the  humour,  nor  the  grasp  of  character  essential  to  such  composi- 
tions ; he  excels  here  and  always  in  the  sonnets  and  shorter  songs 
and  addresses  : “To  Helpstone,”  “Summer  Morning,”  “Summer 
Evening,”  and  such  naive  songs  as,  “ My  Love,  thou  art  a Nosegay 
Sweet.”  The  address  to  Poverty,  in  its  simple,  elemental  force,  is 
very  impressive : 

Toiling  in  the  naked  fields, 

Where  no  bush  a shelter  yields, 

Needy  labour  dithering  stands, 

Beats  and  blows  his  numbing  hands. 

And  upon  the  crumping  snows 
Stamps  in  vain  to  warm  his  toes. 

One  of  the  faults  observable  in  these  early  poems,  a fault  pointed 
out  by  Charles  Lamb  to  the  young  poet,  is  the  too  plentiful  use  of 
dialect  words  and  provincialisms.  Here  and  there  such  a word 
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gives  freshness  and  savour  to  a verse,  but  Clare’s  use  of  this  license, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  at  first  a little  indiscriminate. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  March,  1820,  John 
Clare  paid  his  first  visit  to  London,  to  stay  with  a brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Gilchrist.  London  as  a spectacle  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
a favourable  impression  on  the  poet ; he  was  at  a loss  to  understand 
the  epithet  “ beautiful  ” as  applied  to  such  sights  as  Westminster, 
the  City,  or  St.  Paul’s,  and  was  more  scared  than  edified  at  the 
amount  of  company  he  was  expected  to  be  civil  to.  Hov/ever,  he 
trotted  obediently  on  a round  of  visits,  and  the  small,  energetic 
figure,  clad  in  a long  overcoat  (to  conceal  the  deficiencies  of  his 
dress),  heavy  boots,  and  wearing  his  hair  with  scant  regard  to  the 
fashion,  became  for  a time  quite  familiar  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
the  influential. 

He  was  not  sorry  to  return  to  his  homely  cottage  at  Helpstone, 
and  was  more  annoyed  than  gratified  to  find  that  his  new-won  fame 
was  beginning  to  pursue  him  even  to  his  obscure  birthplace.  Now, 
like  Burns,  he  was  constantly  being  called  away  from  the  fields  to 
receive  some  notoriety  (or  more  often  nonentity)  curious  to  have 
a glimpse  of  the  peasant  poet.  Between  his  first  and  second  visits 
to  London,  however,  he  did  not  work  much  in  the  fields,  but  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  composition  ; he  would  spend  hours  in  the  fields 
or  low-lying  fens  of  the  district,  note-book  in  hand  ; he  had  his 
special  haunts  that  seemed  propitious  to  his  Muse  (to  use  the 
favourite  figure  of  the  period),  he  even  had  a rude  plank  desk  let 
into  the  hollow  of  a certain  tree — Lea  Close  oak — and  here 
From  the  sweet  time  when  spring’s  young  thrills  are  born, 

And  golden  catkins  deck  the  sallow  tree, 

Till  summer’s  blue  caps  blossom  ’mid  the  corn. 

And  autumn’s  ragwort  mellows  on  the  lea, 

ne  might  be  found,  in  all  seasons  and  weathers,  adoring  and 
observing  those  common  beauties  of  Nature  which  Ruskin  tells  us 
are  the  most  precious  inheritance  of  man  : 

There’s  the  daisy,  the  woodbine, 

The  crowflower  so  golden, 

The  wild  rose,  the  eglantine, 

And  May  buds  unfolding  ; 

There  are  flowers  for  my  fairy, 

And  bowers  for  my  love. 

Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  my  Mary, 

To  the  banks  of  Broom’s  Grove? 

Then  come  ere  a minute’s  gone. 

Since  the  long  summer  day 
Puts  wings  swift  as  linnets’  on 
For  hieing  away  » . 
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He  is  seldom  successful  in  daring  rhymes  or  accurate  in  metre, 
but  there  is  a fugitive  charm  in  his  very  simplicity,  and  always  the 
indispensable  note  of  sincerity  in  his  best  work. 

But  again  John  Clare  is  in  London;  it  is  the  spring  of  1822. 
This  time  he  is  to  stay  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  Taylor, 
hospitable  but  busy,  hands  him  over  to  Tom  Hood,  and  under  his 
congenial  guidance  and  that  of  Rippingille,  the  painter,  he  sees  the 
convivial  and  trivial  side  of  London.  He  loses  his  heart  to 
Mile.  Dalia,  of  the  Regency  Theatre,  to  such  an  extent  that,  after 
toasting  her  rather  enthusiastically,  he  oversleeps  himself  in  a 
hackney  coach  (being  unable  to  obtain  admission  to  the  house  of 
his  hostess),  and,  behold,  in  the  morning  he  is  driving — being  driven, 
rather,  into  the  wilds  of — well,  some  presumably  unfamiliar  parish, 
and  has  to  pay  the  jarvey  heavily  for  the  jaunt.  Of  course,  he  told 
the  story  against  himself  in  strict  confidence,  and  equally,  of  course, 
it  was  all  over  London  in  a day  or  two,  and  he  never  heard  the  last 
of  it.  Meeting  Charles  Lamb  not  long  after,  he  was  greeted  with 
some  atrocious  pun  about  country  poets  and  hackney  coaches  which 
was,  perhaps,  hardly  appreciated  by  the  shy  countryman  at  so  early 
a stage  of  their  acquaintance  ; but  they  became  good  friends  later, 
and  Lamb  wrote  several  letters  to  Clare  encouraging  him  and 
mentioning  for  special  praise  such  poems  as  “ Recollections  after  a 
Ramble,”  “ Cowper  Green,”  and  “ Solitude.” 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  brighter  period  of  John  Clare’s 
life  that  we  are  forced  to  give  a very  abbreviated  account  of  the 
years  of  disappointment,  distress,  and  disaster  that  followed. 

From  the  date  of  his  second  visit  to  London  Clare’s  fortunes 
began  to  decline  ; on  his  return  to  Helpstone  in  1822  he  for  the 
first  time  began  to  miss  the  cultivated  society  and  convivial  amuse- 
ments enjoyed  in  the  company  of  his  London  friends.  He  grew 
restless  and  discontented,  and  found  himself  dreading  poverty  in  a 
way  new  to  him  ; yet,  with  the  characteristic  inconsequence  of  the 
discontented,  we  are  told  that  just  at  this  time  he  grew  less 
economical  and  ran  into  debt.  The  failure  of  a scheme  to  buy  a 
small  freehold  with  some  seven  acres,  owing  to  want  of  funds, 
preyed  on  his  mind ; he  began  to  despair  of  rising  permanently 
above  his  struggling  condition,  and,  with  an  increasing  family,  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  wretched  pay  of  a day  labourer  and 
the  scanty  earnings  of  his  pen  suffice  for  bare  necessities  ; worse 
than  this,  it  was  grown  difficult  even  to  be  sure  of  his  former  occu- 
pation : farmers  looked  askance  on  a labourer  who  had  made  great 
friends  in  London,  whose  books  had  been  printed  and  “flashed 
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about  wi’  gilded  letters  ” ; and  more  than  one  landowner  refused  to 
employ  him. 

In  1823  a second  volume  of  poems,  entitled  “The  Village 
Minstrel,”  was  published,  and  to  Clare’s  dismay  met  with  but  a cold 
reception,  although  in  style  at  least  it  showed  a considerable 
advance  on  the  first  collection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
parative failure  of  “ The  Village  Minstrel  ” was  due  in  part  to  the 
greater  activity  in  the  publishing  world.  Scott’s  “ Kenilworth,”  the 
last  poems  of  Keats,  a new  collection  of  Wordsworth’s  poems — all 
were  fresh  from  the  press.  But  this  alone  would  not  account  for  so 
sudden  a fall ; he  was  paying  the  penalty  that  the  misdirected  zeal 
of  his  friends  had  brought  upon  him  in  appealing  to  the  public  on 
his  behalf,  and  the  public  were  retrospectively  resenting  it.  At  a 
time  when  large  sums  were  paid  to  successful  authors,  an  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  appeal  to  the  world  was  in  their  eyes  tantamount  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  incompetence.  In  short,  the  personal  interest 
shown  by  the  world  in  the  author  as  a peasant  poet  had  always 
been  greater  than  their  appreciation  of  his  far  from  perfect  verse, 
and,  for  all  but  a few,  Clare’s  little  day  of  fame  was  run  out. 

In  1824  Clare’s  health  caused  him  so  much  anxiety  that  he 
paid  his  last  visit  to  London  to  consult  a doctor,  who  was  not  slow 
to  see  that  want  of  nourishment  and  anxiety  were  his  patient’s  chief 
complaints.  A period  of  slightly  improved  health  followed,  during 
which  he  composed  enough  to  publish  a third  volume  of  verse ; 
but  “ The  Shepherd’s  Calendar  ” met  with  an  even  worse  fate  than 
“ The  Village  Minstrel,”  and  the  poet  took  the  desperate  step,  on 
the  advice  of  his  publisher,  of  hawking  his  own  poems  about  the 
district  like  a pedlar,  with  what  result  may  be  imagined. 

In  the  winter  of  1831  Clare  again  broke  down  seriously,  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  of  Milton  Park  kindly  offered  him  a new  and  more 
roomy  cottage  at  Northborough.  His  family  gratefully  accepted, 
but  Clare  became  depressed  at  leaving  his  “ old  home  of  homes,” 
and  when  the  move  was  made  in  the  following  spring  he  fell  into 
a strange  brooding  condition  and  refused  for  a time  to  go  out 
and  sat  at  home  writing  religious  poems  and  paraphrasing  the 
Bible. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  critical  period  no  one  Vv^as  quite  aware 
of  Clare’s  condition  except  himself,  and  it  was  not  till  it  was  already 
too  late  and  his  mind  was  giving  way  that  tardy  attempts  at  succour 
were  eagerly  offered.  The  publication  of  “ The  Rural  Muse,”  largely 
composed  of  poems  already  contributed  to  the  ephemeral  Keepsakes 
of  the  day,  was  received  much  more  graciously  by  the  reviewers— too 
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late,  alas ! to  benefit  their  author,  who  two  years  later,  at  the  advice 
of  Lord  Milton,  was  removed  to  a private  asylum  near  Epping  Forest. 
Here  he  remained  four  years,  improving  in  physical  health,  but  sub- 
ject to  quite  harmless  delusions,  one  of  them  being  that  Mary  of 
Clinton  was  his  real  wife. 

In  1841  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  actually  made  his  way, 
mostly  on  foot,  to  Peterborough.  A diary  kept  by  himself  at  this 
period  is  the  most  pathetic  record  ever  left  of  a journey.  He  seems 
to  have  been  singularly  lucid  as  to  his  main  object,  and  gives  a 
strange  instance  of  his  distrusting  his  own  mental  endurance.  He 
would  carefully  lay  himself  with  his  head  towards  the  north  when  he 
went  to  sleep  in  the  barns  or  outhouses,  so  that  he  might  be  sure  of 
starting  in  the  right  direction  the  next  morning. 

He  might  have  been  allowed  to  spend  his  remaining  years  at 
Northborough,  but  the  authorities  again  intervened,  and  he  was 
removed  to  the  County  Asylum,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
twenty  years  later,  in  1864. 

These  last  years  w’ere  spent  by  him  in  silent  resignation  j he  still 
wrote  occasionally,  and  Mr.  Cherry  gives  an  interesting  selection 
from  the  poems  written  at  this  period.  The  best  have  in  them  a 
certain  style  and  even  grandeur  that  he  scarcely  achieved  in  his 
earlier  verses.  There  is  almost  an  Elizabethan  ring  about  the 
following  : 

I am — but  what  I am  who  knows  or  cares  ? 

My  friends  forsake  me  like  a memory  lost ; 

I am  the  self-consumer  of  my  woes, 

They  rise  and  vanish— an  oblivious  host, 

Shadows  of  life  whose  very  soul  is  lost. 

And  yet  I am,  I live — though  I am  tossed 
Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise. 

Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dream, 

Where  there  is  neither  sense  of  life  nor  joys. 

But  the  huge  shipwreck  of  mine  own  esteem. 

And  all  that’s  dear.  Even  those  I love  the  best 
Are  strange— nay,  they  are  stranger  than  the  rest. 

It  is  difficult  in  short  extracts  to  give  a just  impression  of  this 
peasant’s  simple  gift  of  lyrical  verse.  The  form  is  seldom  perfect 
enough  to  justify  the  quotation  of  isolated  lines — he  had  not  the 
inevitability  of  the  great  lyrical  poets,  and  yet  he  was  essentially 
lyrical. 

I saw  her  crop  a rose 
Right  early  in  the  day. 

And  I went  to  kiss  the  place 
Where  she  broke  the  rose  away ; 
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And  I saw  the  patten  rings 
Where  she  o’er  the  stile  had  gone  ; 

And  I love  all  other  things 
That  her  bright  eyes  look  upon. 

If  she  looks  upon  the  hedge  or  up  the  leafing  tree, 

The  white  thorn  and  the  brown  oak  are  made  dearer  things  to  me  ! 

In  their  simple  ardour  these  lines  might  almost  claim  kinshio 
with  the  “Schone  Mullerin”  song  cycle  of  Wilhelm  Muller, 
immortalised  by  Schubert. 

There  is  a sincere  ring  in  these  verses  : 

I’ve  left  my  own  old  Home  of  Homes, 

Green  fields  and  every  pleasant  place  ; 

The  summer  like  a stranger  comes, 

I pause  and  hardly  know  her  face  ! 

I miss  the  heath,  its  yellow  furze. 

Mole  hills  and  rabbit  tracks  that  lea  I 
Through  besom-ling  and  teasel  burrs. 

And  these  lines  suggest  Tennyson  : 

See  how  the  wind-enamoured  aspen  lea\  es 
Turn  up  their  silver  lining  to  the  sun  ! 

Often  a sonorous  phrase,  an  august  note  is  struck  : 

These  harebells  all 

Seem  bowing  with  the  beautiful  in  song ; 

and 

While  stalking  o’er  the  fields  again. 

In  stripped  defiance  of  the  storms. 

The  hardy  seedsman  spreads  the  grain. 

Occasionally  a word  or  epithet,  not  used  in  a strictly  correct  sense,  is 
singularly  effective.  Thus  of  Autumn : 

Sp  en  of  sullen  moods  and  fading  hues ; 

or  of  the  swallow : 

And  on  his  wing  the  twittering  sunbeam  lies. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  of  Burns  that  he  died  of  being — 
Robert  Burns.  One  might  almost  say  of  John  Clare  that  he  died  of 
not  being  consistently  enough  himself—of  being  too  ready  to  take 
the  advice  of  others,  for  with  all  his  energy  he  had  little  reliance  on 
his  own  judgment.  He  visited  London  against  his  own  inclinations ; 
he  resumed  his  poetical  compositions  at  a time  when  his  brain 
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imperatively  needed  rest ; finally,  he  hawked  his  poems  about  like  a 
pedlar — all  at  the  suggestion  of  w'ell-meaning  patrons. 

He  asked  but  little  of  the  world,  yet  one  thing  that  it  is  often 
fatal  to  happiness  to  accept— the  world’s  advice.  He  would  have 
been  content  only  to  live  like  a peasant,  working  in  the  fields, 
writing  his  simple  poems,  if  he  could  only  earn  enough  to  feed  his 
young  family  and  keep  himself  in  health.  He  fell  a victim  to  the 
convention  that  cannot  allow  a peasant  to  live  within  his  own  natural 
limitations,  if  he  should  happen  to  wear  the  unlucky  jewel  of  genius 
in  his  head. 

He  was  buried  in  Helpstone  churchyard,  and  on  his  forgotten 
gravestone  Wordsworth’s  “ Poet’s  Epitaph  ” might  fitly  have  been  set, 
ending ; 

Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength ; 

Come,  weak  as  is  a breaking  wave  ! 

Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length ; 

Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave. 

ROBERT  OSWALD. 
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THE  VANISHED  MANOR  OF 
BRE  TTESGRA  VE. 


SPECIAL  interest,  a special  pathos,  attaches  itself  to  an  old 


Jr\.  building  that  has  outlived  countless  changes  in  the  country’s 
history — countless  risings  and  fallings  of  men’s  fortunes,  countless 
loves  and  hates  and  hopes  and  fears. 

To  ramble  quietly  over  an  old  house,  an  old  priory,  an  old 
city,  is  to  gather  up  some  of  the  threads,  frayed  now  and  broken, 
which  once,  in  the  far-iiway  past,  went  to  make  up  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  a living,  splendid  present. 

It  is,  for  the  time,  to  put  resolutely  aside  one’s  own  insistent 
present,  with  its  problems,  its  monotonous  duties,  and  sometimes, 
it  may  be,  its  narrowing  horizons,  and  to  listen  hack.,  as  it  were,  for 
the  echoes  of  the  thousand  voices  that  once  were  sounding  in  that 
now  dead  world  of  which  the  old  building  was  part  and  parcel : the 
thousand  footsteps  that  passed  and  repassed,  the  thousand  plans 
and  ambitions  and  friendships  that  had  their  short — sometimes  bril- 
liant-time of  flowering,  and  then  “found  earth  again  in  another 
long  sleep.” 

Not  only  consecrated  ground  is  sacred,  but  also  all  land  where 
human  life  has  lived  and  loved  and  suffered.  One  can  scarcely  help 
letting  the  sober-coloured  garment  of  to-day  slip  down,  forgotten,  as 
one  stands  before  the  Past — that  Past  which  is  clad  in  its  coat  of 
many  colours  of  a more  vivid,  picturesque,  adventurous  age  than  our 
own. 

Now  and  again,  in  turning  an  old  pagein  records  written  in  other 
days,  one  comes  upon  a mental  picture  with  no  material  frame — i.e. 
a suggestive  realistic  account  of  a manor  house  which  once  existed 
in  the  midst  of  vast  lands,  but  of  which  to-day  the  very  spot  whereon 
it  stood  is  unknown,  even  in  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  And 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  an  old  manor  house,  what  a succession 
of  stirring  scenes  crowd  through  the  mind  ! 

There  are  hardly  any  other  words  that  sound  more  musically  in 
one’s  ears  or  which  call  up  more  suggestive  pictures. 
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The  life-stories  that  went  on  within  its  walls  ages  ago,  during 
**  the  slow  sweet  hours  that  ” brought  them  “ all  things  good,”  even 
though  sometimes  there  did  come  to  them  unsettled  days  as  well, 
with  “ wars  and  rumours  of  wars  ” — days  when  “ might  ” was  more 
right  ” than,  happily,  now  is  the  case. 

Such  a manor  house  once  existed  in  or  near  Epsom,  and  was  called 
the  Manor  of  Brettesgrave,  or  Bruttgrave,  or  Bruttesgrave,  as  it  is  vari- 
ously spelt  in  old  chronicles  in  those  times  when  Spelling  ambled 
along  with  a very  loose  rein  indeed,  and  nobody  noticed  her  fre- 
quent stumblings. 

Now  and  again  someone  with  a peculiar  gift  of  sight  for  the  Back  of 
Beyond  declares,  as  a visible  fact,  that  he  or  she  has  seen  a ghost. 

Does  the  ghost  of  an  old  house  ever  appear — for  one  can  scarcely 
say  “ walk  ” ! — on  a moonlit  night,  in  all  its  former  magnificence 
and  stately  presence,  on  the  spot  where  of  yore  it  stood  in  all  its 
glory? 

I remember  an  old  retainer,  in  a certain  old  house  near  Burgh 
Heath  (an  old  house,  alas  ! which  w^as  demolished  some  few  years 
ago,  and  its  apparently  long-established  ghost  thus  discourteously 
turned  out  of  doors,  without  a roof  to  its  head  (!),  unattached  and 
dispossessed),  telling  me  once,  w'hen  I asked  a few  questions 
about  the  above-mentioned  insulted  apparition  : “ Them  as  does 
their  dooty  needn’t  never  fear  no  ghostises.” 

The  time  when  the  Manor  of  Brettesgrave  was  of  most  importance 
was,  one  may  reasonably  assume,  in  the  early  Middle  Ages ; and 
after  the  Dissolution  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  trace  its 
career,  probably  because  the  estate  had  been  split  up  into  many 
parts. 

From  Manning  and  Bray  we  learn  that  “ on  a trial  of  novel  dis- 
seizin at  Gildeford  in  Edward  IIL,  1348,  between  the  Abbat  of 
Chertsey  on  the  one  part,  and  Nicholas  de  Tunstalland  Joan  his  wife 
and  Thomas  de  Say  of  the  other  part,  it  was  stated  that  the  Abbat 
and  Convent  had  been  possessed  of  this  manor  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Abbey  : that  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  John  de  Tichmershe 
held  it  of  the  Abbat,  as  his  ancestor  had  done  from  the  foundation 
of  the  house.” 

Then,  later  : “ The  Abbat  entered  and  held  it  as  an  escheat  till 
Henry  de  Say  and  Joan  his  wife  disseised  him,  taking  his  corn  and 
cattle,  and  by  force  obtained  from  the  Abbot  a release  in  writing,  it 
being  never  seen  by  the  Convent. 

“ That  Nicholas  Tonstall  and  Joan  his  wife  (late  wife  of  said 
Henry  de  Say)  levied  a fine  thereof  to  Richard,  Vicar  of  Ebesham,” 
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In  1347  the  estate  was  granted  to  Sir  Guy  de  Briane  under  a 
yearly  rent  (Sx.  3<f.).  “ In  this  license  it  is  described  as  a capital 

messuage,  180  acres  of  land,  8 acres  of  meadow.’' 

There  is  an  account  of  a license  given  to  Sir  Guy  for  performance 
of  Divine  service  in  his  chapel  at  the  Manor  of  “Bertegrave  in 
Epsom.”  Dugdale  says  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  on 
his  death  Maud,  one  of  his  daughters,  married  Ralph,  son  and  heir 
of  Lord  Strafford,  and  had  this  as  part  of  her  share. 

“ In  Edward  IV.  this  manor  was  held  by  Thomas  Bothwell— 
the  reversion  belonging  to  Dame  Rose  Merston,  late  wife  of  Sir 
John  Merston. 

“ At  the  end  of  a Rentale  of  Ebisham  [in  Henry  VII.]  are  the 
metes  or  bounds,  among  which  mention  is  made  of  a corner  called 
Brettesgrave’s  herne  al’s  Wolfrenesherne.” 

Now,  of  course,  “ herne  ” is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  “ corner.” 
There  is  an  entry  in  the  Chertsey  Cartulary  (to  which  I was  kindly 
allowed  access  at  the  Public  Record  Office)  v;hich  runs,  roughly 
translated,  as  follows  : “ Ebbesham  begins  at  Wolfrenesherne,  thence 
to  the  well  called  Abbotspitt,  and  so  to  the  King’s  High  Road  going 
from  Kingston  to  Reygate,  and  so  along  the  Abbot’s  land  (called 
Dewlands)  to  the  road  called  Portway,”  and  so  on  and  round  again 
“ to  Cheseldone  Parkhatch,  and  thence  to  the  place  called  Kocschete’' 
(probably  this  was  the  “ Oxshot  ” of  to-day),  “and  thence  to  the  comer 
called  Brettesgrave’s  Herne  or  Wolfrenesherne.” 

“Abbotspitt”  is  marked  in  an  old  map  of  the  neighbourhood  as 
being  close  to  a signpost  on  the  Epsom  and  Hedley  road  which  is 
now  called  “ Pleasure  Pit.” 

“ Portway  ” is  the  old  Roman  way,  and  is  still  a bridle-way,  which 
the  Epsom  parish  boundary  crosses. 

The  corner  mentioned  as  being  between  Epsom  and  Ashtead  I 
imagine  to  be  the  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  Epsom  and  Hedley 
roads  ; the  boundary  of  the  Epsorn  parish  goes  along  it  at  the  present 
day. 

The  high-road  from  Kingston  to  Walton  did  formerly  cross  the 
racecourse  on  the  Epsom  downs,  and  came  up  by  the  east  of  the 
Warren  House.  Possibly  “ Cheseldone  ” is  the  old  form  of  Ches- 
sington,  a little  village  near  Epsom. 

There  are  many  surmises  as  to  the  exact  former  locality  of 
Brettesgrave  Manor,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  up  one’s  mind 
about  it  with  any  certainty,  for  many  of  the  old  names  seem  to  have 
disappeared.  For  instance,  during  all  the  years  I myself  have  known 
Epsom  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  neither  in  drives  nor  walks 
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do  I remember  ever  having  come  across  any  name  like  “ Wolfres- 
heme  ” or  “ Dewlands  ” or  “ Parkhatch  ” ; possibly  “ Sebinaghes  on 
the  Hill  ” was  near  Walton-on-the-Hill,  but  this  is  pure  conjecture. 

After  all,  on  the  whole,  this  seems  the  most  probable  supposition 
—viz.  that  Brettesgrave  lay  at  the  further  side  of  Woodcote  (spdt 
Wodcott  ” in  the  Chertsey  Cartulary),  that  one  of  its  boundaries  was 
somewhere  near  the  “ herne  ” between  the  parishes  of  Epsom  and 
Ashtead,  and  that  much  of  its  land  was  round  about  Langley  Bottom. 
So  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  manor  probably  was  situated  between 
Epsom,  Ashtead,  and  Walton-on-the-Hill.  These  boundaries,  which 
I have  quoted  above,  were  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  as  the  Chertsey 
Cartulary  is  of  about  that  date,  and  of  course  at  the  Dissolution 
Brettesgrave  Manor  was  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  Priory  of 
Chertsey.  There  is,  I believe,  mention  made  on  some  monument 
or  tablet  in  Stoke  d’Abernon  Church  of  this  manor  as  having  been 
part  of  the  dower  of  K>me  noble  dame,  but  I have  not  been  able  to 
verify  this  personally,  though  I have  the  statement  from  a reliable 
source. 

There  are  two  or  three  large  houses  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hedley  which  are  known  to  be  built  on  very  old  foundations,  though 
there  is  small  visible  reason  in  the  present  buildings  to  make  one 
question  their  apparent  youth  ! Possibly — but  this  is  only  a vague 
supposition — one  of  these  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  Brettesgrave, 
whose  very  name  has  died  out  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  where  once 
upon  a day,  in  other  summers  and  other  winters,  it  was  a living 
power,  a picturesque  and  educational  environment  for  its  numerous 
retainers  and  dependents. 

I should  like  to  mention  here  that  I am  much  indebted  to  one 
or  two  friends  for  their  kind  aid  in  re  the  investigation  of  old 
documents. 


I.  GIBERNE  SIEVEKING. 
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THOREAU. 


‘‘  Cowards  suffer,  heroes  enjoy.” 


Henry  David  Thoreau. 


‘HOREAU,  the  unique  man,  the  man  strong  and  sincere 


X enough  to  live  Ins  own  life — a life  so  round,  and  thorough, 
and  all  sided  that  the  very  animals  admired  and  loved  him.  How 
fresh  and  pungent,  earthy  and  piny  were  his  daily  feats  in  the  Walden 
Woods,  days  full  of  rich  odours,  of  the  toughest  and  most  wiry  of 


iving. 


But  Thoreau  is  almost  a stranger  to  Englishmen,  at  least  he  is 
little  read,  and  why?  His  are  no  dry,  deep,  or  misty  volumes, 
neither  are  they  common  bindings  of  trash  and  sensational  wisps  to 
tickle  half-sleepy  ears.  He  is  on  the  alert,  if  ever  any  man  was, 
awake  in  all  his  faculties,  and  his  readers  have  no  time  to  drowse. 
As  Emerson  says  in  his  own  clear,  expressive  way  of  his  friend,  “ He 
saw  as  with  a microscope,  heard  as  with  an  ear- trumpet,  and  his 
memory  was  a photographic  register  of  all  he  saw  and  heard.” 

He  belonged  to  that  select  clique  of  literati  of  which  the  shy, 
observant  Hawthorne,  the  brilliant  conversationalist  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  the  noble  Emerson  were  members — the  Transcendental 
Club,  which  met  at  the  latter’s  house,  and  summerly  at  a country 
seat  among  the  birches  and  maples  and  pines,  for  a few  bright 
weeks,  and  had  conversations,  discussions,  and  witty  parleyings. 

Thoreau  was  proud  to  belong  to  Concord.  Concord  of  farmsteads, 
of  honest  country  folk,  sharpened  and  electrified  by  men  of  sparkling 
minds,  “a  great  intellectual  thinker  at  one  end  of  the  village,  an 
exquisite  teller  of  tales  at  the  other,  and  the  rows  of  New  England 
elms  between.”  Such  was  paradise  to  a young,  aspiring  scholar,  a 
man  wealthy  in  his  own  treasured  mind,  utterly  scorning  the  luxuries 
and  hoarded  wealth  of  the  vulgar.  Oh,  what  wealth  had  he;  he  him- 
self tells  us  of  his  banking  account : “ Oh,  how  I laugh  when  I 
think  of  my  own  indefinite  riches  ! No  run  on  my  bank  can  drain 
it,  for  my  wealth  is  not  possession  but  enjoyment.”  But  then,  you 
see,  he  was  a contented  man ; he  was  rich  because  his  needs  were  few. 
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Some  men,  if  they  ever  have  the  fortune  to  find  themselves  in 
heaven,  will  plead  poverty ; nothing,  not  even  the  boundless  stores 
of  Nature,  can  satisfy  their  numerous  wants. 

He  was  not  only  a poet,  a naturalist,  a rare  letter  writer,  and  a 
transcendentalist,  but  a genius  essentially  and  notably.  He  had  a 
genius  for  living,  for  seeing,  for  knowing,  for  gathering  all  the 
essence  and  meanings  and  holdings  of  Nature  and  circumstances. 
He  had  leisure,  he  made  leisure,  to  live,  to  think,  and  to  be  ; took 
leisure  out  of  the  time  most  men  give  to  luxuries,  to  artificial  living, 
to  unnecessary  conventionalities.  He  says  : “ Simplify,  simplify ; 
instead  of  three  meals  a day,  if  it  be  necessary,  eat  but  one ; instead 
of  a hundred  dishes,  five ; and  reduce  other  things  in  proportion. 
For  more  than  five  years  I maintained  myself  thus  : by  working 
about  six  weeks  in  a year,  I could  meet  all  the  expenses  of  living. 
The  whole  of  my  winters,  as  well  as  most  of  my  summers,  I had  free 
and  clear  for  study.  The  inferior  wants  must  be  simplified  in  order 
that  the  higher  life  may  be  enriched.”  And  yet  he  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  desire  “ servile  imitation  of  his  own  method.”  He 
believed  in  plain  living  and  high  thinking;  he  did  both,  and  the 
fruit  was  gracious. 

So  this  Bohemian  poet,  this  man  akin  to  the  woods  and  fens, 
built  himself  a hut  in  the  Walden  Woods,  on  the  fringe  of  the 
primeval  forest  in  Massachusetts,  “ where  there  was  pasture  enough 
for  his  imagination.”  “ I cannot  think  nor  utter  my  thoughts,”  he 
writes,  “unless  I have  infinite  room.  The  cope  of  heaven  is  not 
too  high,  the  sea  is  not  too  deep  for  him  who  would  unfold  a great 
thought.”  There  he  lived  for  two  years  and  two  months  upon  grain 
and  nuts  and  fruit  ; did  his  own  cooking,  and  dressmaking,  and 
house  cleaning,  and  bathed  in  the  crystal  pond  in  the  “ awakening 
hour,”  with  the  sun  to  dry,  and  green  earth  for  carpet.  Such  a 
baptism  was  inspiration  for  the  day,  his  own  hymn  of  praise,  and 
the  sun’s  benediction.  He  wooed  Nature ; she  was  his  bride,  capti- 
vating, and  adored ; he  married  her,  and  they  lived  in  the  woods 
together ; and  she  told  him  many  of  her  secrets,  unclosed  her  virgin 
beauty,  kissed  him  wdth  dewy  lips,  breathed  sw’-eet  perfumed  breath 
upon  his  cheek  in  the  early  dawn,  and  dazzled  him  with  her  colour, 
and  form,  and  variety  of  humours.  Why,  say  some,  did  he  choose 
to  live  away  there  out  of  reach  of  the  society  of  men?  For  a 
purpose  surely,  for  this  earnest  man  was  not  one  to  act  the  fool.  “ I 
Nvent  to  the  woods,”  he  acquaints  us,  “ because  I wished  to  live 
deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I 
could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I came  to  die, 
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discover  that  I had  not  lived.  I did  not  wish  to  live  what  was  not  life, 
living  Is  so  dear.  I wanted  to  live  deep,  and  suck  out  all  the  marrow 
of  life.  To  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan-like  as  to  put  to  rout  all  that 
was  not  life;  to  cut  a broad  swath  and  shave  close;  to  drive  life  into 
a corner,  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  if  it  proved  mean, 
why  then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine  meanness  of  it,  and 
publish  it  to  the  world  ; or  if  it  were  sublime,  to  know  it  by  experi- 
ence, and  be  able  to  give  a true  account  of  it  in  my  next  excursion.” 
He  lived  simply,  independently,  and  intelligently — though  more  than 
tliat.  I want  a word  to  express  the  mind  and  the  spirit  combined — 
ideal  is  perhaps  the  nearest.  He  sought  practically  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  of  life.  He  was  an  enemy  to  luxury — the  benumber  of 
virtue.  “ Most  of  the  luxuries,”  he  says,  “ and  many  of  the  so-called 
comforts  of  life,  are  not  only  not  indispensable,  but  positive  hindrances 
to  the  elevation  of  mankind.  With  respect  to  luxuries  and  comforts, 
the  wisest  have  ever  lived  a more  simple  and  meagre  life  than  the 
poor.” 

He  made  his  shelter  with  his  own  hands  ; put  into  it  good  work 
and  true,  so  that  it  \vas,  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  a shelter  from  the 
cold  and  rain,  and  a store-house  for  his  roots  and  beans  and  scanty 
furniture.  There  he  studied  hard,  and  put  his  brains  to  their 
natural  use,  got  awakened  from  the  lethargy  of  town  life.  “ Why 
should  we  live  with  such  hurry  and  waste  of  life  ? Let  us  spend  one 
day  as  deliberately  as  Nature.”  And  he  spent  many  days,  and 
nights  too,  in  thinking,  and  watching,  and  preparing  the  soil  of  his 
mind  for  new  growths.  No  exotics,  but  rare  mountain  and  moor- 
land blossoms  were  his,  of  rare  fertility  and  quality.  And  he  read — 
read  to  some  purpose,  without  interruption  and  rude  shocks. 
‘‘  Books  must  be  read  as  deliberately  and  reservedly  as  they  were 
written.”  He  gave  days  to  the  sentences  of  great  men,  until  he 
knew  the  men  as  friends,  understood  their  ripest  thoughts,  gauged 
their  wit,  and  glowed  under  the  light  of  their  inspiration.  “ Having 
learned  our  letters  we  should  read  the  best  that  is  in  literature ; ” he 
bemoans  that  “ the  best  books  are  never  read  even  by  those  who  are 
called  good  readers.  . . . Shall  I hear  the  name  of  Plato,  and  never 
read  his  book  ? As  if  Plato  were  my  townsman  and  I never  saw  him 
»“my  next  neighbour,  and  I never  heard  him  speak,  or  attended  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  words.” 

All  the  beauties  he  fed  upon  in  that  solitary  wood — sounds  of  the 
animals,  the  birds,  the  trees,  were  tuneful  rondos,  pastorales,  fantasias, 
fugues,  and  serenades.  The  sharp  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  the  ves- 
pers of  the  whip-poor-wills,  the  hoo-hoo-hoo  of  the  owl,  the  “silver 
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tinkling  ” of  the  chickadees,  the  screaming  of  the  blue  jay,  the  trump 
of  the  bull-frog,  the  laughing  of  the  loon,  the  honking  of  the  wild 
geese,  the  soft  moaning  in  the  trees,  the  whispering  of  the  leaves, 
the  moving  of  the  waters,  were  the  notes  in  his  scale  and  the  chimes 
of  his  belfry.  He  loved  the  pines  and  the  firs  and  the  hickory  that 
clung  round  his  lair ; the  johnswort,  sand-cherry,  golden-rod  that 
decorated  his  arbour ; the  partridges,  wild  pigeons,  and  timid  hares 
that  fluttered  past  his  door  ; the  squirrels  that  played  hide  and  seek 
round  his  feet,  the  sparrows  that  hopped  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 
wood-mouse  that  took  its  lunch  from  his  fingers.  He  loved  all 
these  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  delighted  to  live  amongst  them. 

He  says,  “ I frequently  tramped  eight  or  ten  miles  through  the 
deepest  snow  to  keep  an  appointment  with  a beech  tree,  or  a yellow 
birch,  or  an  old  acquaintance  among  the  pines,”  or  to  watch  a flock 
of  snow  buntings — “ white  birds  of  the  winter,  rejoicing  in  the  snow.” 
He  was  so  thoroughly  a child  of  Nature  that  he  felt  the  kinship  every 
hour  ; he  was  in  sympathy  with  all  her  movements,  her  liveliness,  her 
jubilance ; and  in  no  man  found  he  such  perfect  friendliness,  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship,  though  he  never  under-estimated  the  value  of 
man.  “To  attain  to  a true  relation  to  one  human  creature  is 
enough  to  make  a year  memorable,”  he  says,  and  his  essay  upon 
“ Friendship  ” bears  witness  to  his  high  ideal  of  that  relationship. 

Solitude  was  a rapture  to  him.  “ I have  an  immense  appetite  for 
solitude,  like  an  infant  for  sleep,  and  if  I don’t  get  enough  of  it  this 
year  I shall  cry  all  the  rest.  . . . That  glorious  society,  called 
Solitude,  where  we  meet  our  friends  continually.  ...  It  is  not  that 
we  love  to  be  alone,  but  that  we  love  to  soar ; and  when  we  do  soar 
the  company  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  till  there  is  none  at  all.  It 
is  either  the  tribune  on  the  plain,  a sermon  on  the  mount,  or  a very 
private  ecstasy  still  higher  up.  . . . Solitude  is  not  measured  by 
miles  of  space  that  intervene  between  a man  and  his  fellows.  I have 
found  that  no  exertion  of  the  legs  can  bring  two  minds  much  nearer 
one  another.  ...  I find  it  wholesome  to  be  alone  the  greater  part 
of  the  time — the  sun  is  alone,  God  is  alone.  I love  to  be  alone.  I 
am  no  more  lonely  than  the  mill  brook,  or  a weathercock,  or  the 
North  Star,  or  the  south  wind,  or  an  April  shower,  or  a January 
thaw,  or  the  first  spider  in  a new  house.”  Though  so  fond  of  soli- 
tude, he  was  withal  a social  man — no  churl,  or  cynic,  or  misanthrope. 
He  loved  a chat  with  an  old  farmer,  a market  dame,  a little  child,  or 
even  with  a learned  Ph.D.,  if  only  he  were  humble-minded  and  lowly 
enough.  He  was  not  always  alone  in  the  woods.  He  had  visitors 
at  odd  times  : friends  to  partake  of  his  hasty  pudding,  or  his  bread 
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made  without  yeast  or  alkali,  and  to  enjoy  a chatter  in  his  “ with- 
drawing room  ” under  the  pines,  ‘Galways  ready  for  company — a price- 
less domestic  swept  the  floor,  and  dusted  his  furniture,  and  kept 
things  in  order.” 

He  grew  his  beans  and  potatoes,  went  a-huckleberrying  and  a- 
nutting,  and  visited  the  village  every  now  and  then.  He  played  his 
flute  to  the  flounce  of  the  perch,  and  his  delight  was  in  the  Walden 
Pond.  A pond  of  great  depth,  wonderful  purity  and  transparency, 
“a  pure  white  crystal  in  a setting  of  emerald,”  a perennial  spring  in 
the  midst  of  pine  and  oak  woods,  a mile  and  three-quarters  in  cir- 
cumference, so  transparent  that  the  bottom  is  seen  at  a depth  of 
thirty  feet,  “ a mirror  in  which  all  impurity  presented  to  it  sinks, 
swept  and  dusted  by  the  sun’s  hazy  brush.”  Thoreau  watched  it  in 
the  summer  stillness,  and  when  the  autumn  winds  moved  it  into 
ripples,  and  the  winter  chillness  turned  it  into  solidity,  and  when  the 
soft  colours  of  spring  were  reflected  in  its  silvery  blue  waters.  In  it 
he  caught  the  perch  and  the  pickerel  ; he  measured  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  sounded  its  depth.  He  watched  the  ice  form  day  by 
day,  and  heard  the  report  of  its  breaking ; he  startled  the  musquash 
on  its  ledges,  and  gloried  in  the  scarlet  apothecia  of  the  cociferse  on 
the  stumps  near  its  shore,  partly  covered  with  snow.  He  knew  its 
lights  and  reflections,  its  features  under  every  sky,  and  loved  it  as  a 
friend  of  strong  growth  and  intimacy,  and  listened  with  eager  ears  to 
its  stories  and  its  mirth. 

With  all  Thoreau’s  love  of,  and  marvellous  intimacy  with.  Nature, 
his  acute  observation  and  strictly  accurate  accounts  of  facts,  some 
are  ready  to  scoff  and  say  that  he  was  no  naturalist — did  nothing 
towards  the  progress  of  science,  carried  out  no  organised  investiga- 
tion, had  no  regulated  system  of  research.  Where  was  his  catalogue, 
his  classification  ? He  never  pretended  to  be  a naturalist,  a scientist, 
or,  in  fact,  anything  ; he  was  simply  an  earnest  man  who  got  all  out 
of  life  there  was  for  him  to  get  out,  and  that  surely  was  worth  some- 
thing. It  seems  to  me  very  much  like  grumbling  at  a lark  or  a 
thrush  for  not  registering  its  song  between  lines  and  spaces,  amongst 
staves  and  rests — the  bird  is  the  music,  and  needs  no  theory  and  no 
system.  And  men  like  Thoreau  (if  there  are  any)  can  never  be 
cramped  by  systems,  methods,  or  specified  plans  ; they  live  the  ideal, 
not  talk  it  all  day  long.  I don’t  know  that  we  were  intended  to  be 
naturalists,  either  botanists,  zoologists,  or  any  other  -ist,  like  labelled 
stock  in  a warehouse.  No.  Thoreau  was  not  “ made  to  order,” 
hence  he  could  not  circumscribe  and  cut  down  his  life  to  suit  his 
critics.  The  world  has  plenty  of  naturalists,  but  only  one  Thoreau. 
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He  lived  his  life  in  the  woods,  in  his  own  free,  untrammelled  way, 
and  when  he  had  taken  out  of  the  solitude,  and  the  charm,  and  the 
green  life  what  he  needed,  when  the  work  was  done  for  which  he 
went,  he  came  back  to  the  busier  world  and  man.  “ I left  the 
woods,”  he  says,  “ for  as  good  a reason  as  I went  there.  Perhaps  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I had  several  more  lives  to  live,  and  could  not 
spare  any  more  time  for  that  one.”  And  thus  he  lived,  and  probed 
life  and  found  it  sublime.  And  as  fruit  for  the  winters  and  summers 
in  the  forest  among  the  loons,  and  the  owls,  and  the  squirrels,  and 
the  wild  ducks,  we  have  “ Walden,”  a treasure,  a Koh-i-noor  among 
books.  He  had  lived  the  words  before  he  said,  “ Every  man  is 
tasked  to  make  his  life,  even  in  its  details,  worthy  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  most  elevated  and  critical  hour.”  And  the  influence  of 
this  elevated  and  critical  life  throws  its  rays  in  every  direction,  forms 
prismatic  colours  upon  the  pages  of  “ ’Walden,”  and  rainbow  hues 
athwart  all  his  written  words.  He  was  a kingly  man,  though  he  wore 
no  feathers  in  his  cap  to  attract  vulgar  attention.  His  large,  deep 
set,  blue-grey  eyes,  his  intense  face  were  criterion  enough  of  his  lofty 
mind — that  is,  to  the  wise. 

A genius  in  living,  though  his  genius  was  somewhat  wild  and 
rugged  it  may  be  ; but  are  not  the  moorlands  and  the  heights  as 
delightful  and  as  godlike  as  the  valleys  and  meadows  ? Healthier 
and  more  bracing  for  the  breeze  and  expanse.  His  own  words 
suggest  a love  of  the  wild.  “ I would  not  have  every  man,  nor  every 
part  of  a man,  cultivated,  any  more  than  I would  have  every  acre  of 
earth  cultivated;  part  will  be  tillage,  but  the  greater  part  will  be 
meadow  and  forest,  not  only  serving  an  immediate  use,  but  preparing 
a mould  against  a distant  future  by  the  annual  decay  of  the  vegeta- 
tion which  it  supports.”  And  again,  “ In  literature  it  is  only  the 
wild  that  attracts  us.  Dulness  is  but  another  name  for  tameness. 
It  is  the  uncivilised,  wild  thinking  in  ‘ Hamlet  ’ and  the  Iliad,  in 
all  the  Scriptures  and  mythologies  not  learned  in  the  schools,  that 
delights  us.”  If  he  had  a weakness,  in  a critic’s  words,  “ he  indulged 
himself  in  fine  renouncements.” 

Before  his  sojourn  in  the  woods  he  had  written  his  “ Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,”  the  story  of  a voyage  he  had 
with  his  brother  John,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  whom  Thoreau 
revered  as  a hero.  A book  of  beautiful  tellings  and  original  obser- 
vations. In  the  quiet  of  Walden  Woods  he  edited  this  work,  lingered 
lovingly  over  the  memories  which  breathed  of  a soul  hallowed  and 
enshrined  in  his  heart. 

His  genius  sparkles  like  live  coal  in  his  essays ; his  words  are 
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strong,  straight,  and  have  the  courage  and  heroism  of  a Hercules. 
No  second-hand  suits  are  pegged  up  in  his  mind,  but  his  words  give 
you  genuine  Thoreaunean  thoughts,  direct  from  the  mill,  newly 
woven,  pure  wool  to  keep  out  the  frost.  He  had  such  a hatred  of 
sham  and  pretence  and  half  knowledge — he  preferred  ignorance  to 
conceit,  and  flings  out  bold  sayings  on  this  point.  “A  man’s 
ignorance  sometimes  is  not  only  useful  but  beautiful,  while  his 
knowledge,  so  called,  is  oftentimes  worse  than  useless,  besides  being 
ugly.  . . . The  highest  we  can  attain  is  not  knowledge,  but  sympathy 
with  Intelligence.”  He  startles  us  with  the  truth  and  fierceness  of 
his  criticisms,  he  lays  hold  of  the  knots  which  have  been  tied  hard 
for  centuries,  and  loosens  them  before  our  eyes  almost  like  a 
conjurer. 

His  genius  glows,  too,  in  his  character  as  helper  and  teacher. 
He  was  not  one  to  fall  into  the  ruts  which  any  society  or  -ism  had 
formed,  he  had  a way  of  his  own.  He  believed  that  one  could  best 
teach  and  help  the  world  by  living  one’s  own  life  worthily  and  well. 
**  If  you  would  convince  a man,”  he  says,  “ that  he  does  wrong,  do 
right.  But  do  not  care  to  convince  him.  Men  will  believe  what 
they  see.  Let  them  see.  . . . Do  not  stay  to  be  an  overseer  of 
the  poor,  but  endeavour  to  become  one  of  the  worthies  of  the 
w'orld.” 

Such  an  abhorrence  had  he  of  all  littleness  and  trivialities,  of 
gossip  and  newspaper  tittle-tattle,  that  he  asks  indignantly,  “ Shall  the 
mind  be  a public  arena,  where  the  affairs  of  the  street  and  the  gossip 
of  the  tea-table  are  chiefly  discussed  ? Or  shall  it  be  a quarter  of 
heaven  itself,  an  hypjethral  temple  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods?  If  I am  to  be  a thoroughfare,  I prefer  that  it  be  of  the 
mountain  brooks,  the  Parnassian  streams,  and  not  the  town  sewers.” 

Aspirations  and  dreams,  life  idealised,  were  more  to  him  than 
money  markets  and  news  from  the  Forum.  He  says  : “ Hold  fast  to 
your  most  indefinite  waking  dream.  The  very  green  dust  on  the 
walls  is  an  organised  vegetable ; the  atmosphere  has  its  fauna  and 
flora  floating  in  it,  and  shall  we  think  that  dreams  are  but  dust  and 
ashes,  are  always  disintegrated  and  crumbling  thoughts,  and  not 
dust-like  thoughts  trooping  to  their  standard  with  music,  systems 
beginning  to  be  organised?  ” 

How  alive  he  was  to  the  beauty  and  the  best  in  everything — 
afraid  lest  he  or  any  other  should  miss  the  grandness  of  life ! “ I 

am  not  afraid,”  he  says,  “that  I shall  exaggerate  the  value  and 
significance  of  life,  but  that  I shall  not  be  up  to  the  occasion  which 
it  is.  I shall  be  sorry  to  remember  that  I was  there,  but  noticed 
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nothing  remarkable — not  so  much  as  a prince  in  disguise ; lived  in 
the  golden  age  a hired  man  ; visited  Olympus  even,  but  fell  asleep 
after  dinner  and  did  not  hear  the  conversation  of  the  gods.” 

Concord  was  prominent  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  the 
Thoreau  family  were  friends  and  practical  sympathisers  with  the 
slaves,  and  zealous  workers  with  the  abolitionists.  His  essay  on 
the  “Vindication  of  John  Brown”  is  a grand  “In  Memoriam”  in 
poetic  prose,  a noble  march  to  the  music  of  an  heroic  life  and 
sacrificial  ending.  Though  Thoreau  disliked  public  speaking,  or 
mixing  in  quarrels  and  debates,  he  stood  up,  against  much  opposi- 
tion, like  an  inspired  Jeremiah,  and  pleaded  gallantly  for  his  friend. 
The  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  the  brave  helper  of 
trodden-down  humanity,  and  Thoreau  exclaims,  with  fiery  indigna- 
tion, “ Is  it  the  intention  of  law-makers  that  good  men  shall  be  hung 
ever  ? Are  judges  to  interpret  the  law  according  to  the  letter  and 
not  the  spirit  ? . . . They  talk  as  if  a man’s  death  was  a failure, 
and  his  continued  life,  be  it  of  whatever  character,  were  a suc- 
cess ! These  men  (namely.  Brown  and  such),  in  teaching  us  how 
to  die,  have  at  the  same  time  taught  us  how  to  live.  I plead 
not  for  his  life,  but  his  character — his  immortal  life.  But  some 
men  never  die,  because  they  have  never  lived.  In  order  to 
die  you  must  first  have  lived.  I don’t  believe  in  the  hearses  and 
plumes  and  funerals  that  they  have  had.  There  was  no  death  in 
the  case,  because  there  had  been  no  life;  they  merely  rotted  or 
sloughed  off,  pretty  much  as  they  had  rotted  or  sloughed  along.  No 
temple’s  veil  was  rent,  only  a hole  dug  somewhere.”  He  could  plead 
the  case  of  a good,  honest  man  as  few  had  the  power  or  nerve  to  do. 

Not  only  was  Thoreau  a genius  in  the  reading  of  Nature,  but  as 
a letter-writer  his  inspiration  shone  with  a lambent  flame.  Few  of 
his  letters  are  printed,  but  the  few  are  a volume  in  themselves — 
masterpieces  of  art,  choice  gems  fit  for  golden  frames,  or  rather 
rims  of  dew  and  sunlight.  Singularly  true  and  beautiful  and 
enlivening  are  his  words  to  women  friends,  and  his  messages  to 
comrades  are  full  of  vigour,  encouragement,  and  manly  honesty. 
Some  of  them  are  fine  cameos  with  choicest  figuring  and  prismatic 
colourings ; none  but  a chaste,  and  delicate,  and  high-born  soul  could 
have  created  such.  If  you  wish  to  take  a diploma  in  the  techniques  of 
the  sky,  in  its  subtle  meanings,  its  grandeur,  and  its  benign  influences, 
read  his  letters  which  touch  upon  the  subject.  Heaven  will  open 
before  your  eyes.  Unconscious  of  the  cart-wheels  that  trundle  into 
Concord  carrying  provender  for  the  table,  and  down  for  the  cushions, 
he  climbs  the  mountains  and  sees  the  sun  set — an  unveiling  of  the 
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gods.  And  he  becomes  strong  and  alert,  braced  for  high  doing  and 
rare  thinking  : his  thoughts  come  trooping  to  confirmation.  “ Con- 
sider the  dawn  and  the  sunrise — the  rainbow  and  the  evening — the 
words  of  Christ,  and  the  aspiration  of  all  the  saints.”  And  if  you 
would  hear  as  a revealment  the  beauties  and  secrets  of  Nature,  his 
opinion  of  her,  look  into  his  “ Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts.”  He 
says,  “ Nature  seems  to  have  given  me  these  hours  to  pry  into  her 
private  drawers.”  And  he  made  the  best  possible  use  of  these  oppor- 
tune moments,  he  missed  nothing  ; in  his  ecstasy  he  exclaims,  “ Life 
looks  as  fair  as  a summer’s  sea,  like  a Persian  city,  or  hanging 
gardens  in  the  distance,  so  washed  in  light,  so  untried,  only  to  be 
thredded  by  clean  thoughts.  All  its  flags  are  flowing,  and  tassels 
streaming,  and  drapery  flapping,  like  some  pavilion.” 

He  encouraged  sturdy  thinking ; “ provided  you  think  well,  the 
heaven’s  falling  or  the  earth  gaping  will  be  music  for  you  to  march 
by.  How  you  can  overrun  a country,  climb  any  rampart,  and  carry 
any  fortress  with  an  army  of  alert  thoughts  ! thoughts  that  send  their 
bullets  home  to  heaven’s  door,  with  which  you  can  take  the  whole 
world,  without  paying  for  it  or  robbing  anybody.”  Thoughts  are  so 
rare  nowadays  one  is  eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  golden  words  of  a 
true  thinker ; and  never  a letter  he  wrote,  or  a diary  jotting,  or  a 
book  page  without  some  of  these  inspired  messengers  winging  their 
way  to  the  heart. 

As  a friend  he  was  priceless,  in  his  own  original  way ; he  had  a 
genius  forknowing  one’s  need  and  supplying  it ; yet  some  would  think 
him  cold,  he  asked  so  little,  and  was  as  independent  as  the  shrubs. 
Such  words  as  these,  “ If  my  world  is  not  sufficient  without  thee,  my 
friend,  I will  wait  until  it  is,  and  then  call  thee,”  frighten  the  demon- 
strative, dependent  friend.  He  abhorred  morbid  sentimentality,  or 
anything  bordering  upon  selfish  affection — loved  rather  the  glow 
which  the  wind  generates,  and  the  warmth  of  snow,  and  says  in  his 
essay  on  “ Love  ” : The  luxury  of  affection,  there’s  the  danger. 
There  must  be  some  nerve  and  heroism  in  our  love,  as  of  a winter 
morning.”  And  to  a friend  who  is  worthy  he  says  : “ What  wealth  is 
it  to  have  such  friends  that  we  cannot  think  of  them  without  eleva- 
tion. And  we  can  think  of  them  any  time  and  anywhere,  and  it 
costs  nothing  but  the  lofty  disposition.”  One  who  knew  Thoreau 
intimately,  with  whom  he  lived  for  two  years,  expresses  himself 
warmly  : “A  truth  speaker  he,  capable  of  the  most  deep  and  strict 
conversation  ; a physician  to  the  wounds  of  any  soul ; a friend,  not 
only  knowing  the  secret  of  friendship,  but  almost  worshipped  by 
those  persons  who  resorted  to  him  as  their  confessor  and  prophet, 
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and  knew  the  deep  value  of  his  mind  and  great  heart.  His  soul 
was  made  for  the  noblest  society  . . . wherever  there  is  know- 
ledge, wherever  there  is  virtue,  wherever  there  is  beauty  he  will  find 
a home.” 

A poet ! If  you  mean  by  poems,  stanzas  with  so  many  feet  and 
so  much  rhyme,  his  poems  were  scant,  short,  and  few ; but  if  you 
mean  strong,  beautiful  thoughts,  expressed  in  graceful,  flowing, 
effective  language,  every  chapter  in  “ Walden,”  in  his  “ Essays,”  his 
“ Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts,”  his  “ Week  ” is  a poem ; his 
letters  are  poems,  but  above  al),  the  finest  poem  is  his  life.  I know 
of  no  man  so  essentially  a poet  as  he— he  himself.  The  beauty  of 
things,  which  is  poetry,  was  his  life,  his  religion:  he  imbibed  it  with 
every  breath,  and  sent  it  out  with  every  respiration.  He  bathed  in 
it  the  day  through  and  all  his  days,  taught  it,  lived  it,  and  knew  of 
no  other. 

1862  saw  the  close  of  his  life,  and  his  last  days  were  worthy  the 
genius  he  was.  His  forty-five  years  had  been  well  spent,  and  he 
could  aflbrd  to  rest  now.  Death  to  him  was  an  angel  of  peace,  a 
friend  ; he  had  no  morbid  pleasure  in  the  approach  of  death,  death 
was  never  in  his  mind.  The  shadowing  angel  closed  his  eyes,  and 
he  went  to  sleep,  to  awake,  we  believe,  more  alive  and  alert  than 
ever,  ready  to  enjoy  and  investigate  the  beauties  and  marvels  of  yet 
higher  imaginings,  symbols,  and  meanings — or  it  may  be  the  realities 
themselves. 


S.  E.  SAVILLE. 
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THE  OLD  WOMAN  OF  THE  WOODS. 


HE  glory  of  the  autumn  has  come,  and  the  country  lies  in 


X golden  silence  this  October  afternoon.  There  is  not  enough 
wind  to  disperse  the  little  white  mist  which  marks  the  town  lying 
in  the  valley,  but  in  the  woods  on  the  hillside  there  is  just  a 
gentle  waft  now  and  again  to  bring  down  some  fluttering  brown 
leaves,  loosened  by  the  frost  of  the  night  before. 

Some  of  the  bracken,  which  mingles  with  the  undergrowth,  is  of 
a copper  shade ; then  comes  a piece  still  green,  and  again  another 
patch  of  light  straw  colour.  The  beech  trees  have  hardly  turned 
yet,  but  the  chestnuts,  lower  down,  are  browned  yellow,  and  there 
are  red  berries  on  the  holly  bushes  near  the  clearing. 

Last  week  there  was  a gale,  and  there  is  still  drift-wood  on  the 
path— that  is  where  our  old  woman  comes  in.  She  enjoys  the  right 
(shared  by  certain  cottagers  round)  of  picking  up  all  the  wood 
she  can  carry,  and  the  last  few  days  have  been  a good  harvest 
time. 

She  is  coming  up  the  path  now— not  from  the  town  direction — 
her  habitation  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  fields  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wood.  It  is  a hut,  and  there  is  a stream  close  to  it.  All  the 
wet  from  the  woods  runs  down  there,  and  at  this  time  of  year  a 
while  mist  rises  from  the  ground  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  old  woman  is  bent  nearly  double.  It  is  this  which  gives 
her  such  an  ancient  appearance,  for  really  her  face  is  not  that  of  an 
aged  person.  She  may  not  be  much  over  sixty.  She  supports  her- 
self on  a stout  stick,  but  walks  with  marvellous  rapidity.  To  see  her 
so  bent,  yet  so  quick  of  movement,  first  attracts  notice,  and  then  the 
curious  upward  glance — caused  by  the  downward  position  of  her 
head — claims  attention.  Her  hair  is  brown,  streaked  with  grey,  her 
eyes  of  that  blue  which  is  seldom  seen  in  adults  save  where  there  is 
Irish  ancestry ; and,  although  her  home  has  been  this  South  of 
England  hovel  for  so  many  years,  we  strongly  suspect  our  old  woman 
of  Erse  descent — “ in  spite  of  her  name  and  general  appearance,” 
as  Mr.  Punch  said  of  a certain  Hebrew. 

She  is  of  the  “Roman  Catholic  persuasion.”  The  good  old 
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priest  from  the  town  walks  out  now  and  again  to  visit  her,  and  the 
kind  sisters  from  the  little  convent-house  on  the  hill  see  that  she 
does  not  want  for  bread  and  soup  in  the  severe  weather.  But  they 
never  urge  her  to  move  into  one  of  the  little  brick  cottages  outside 
the  town,  or  to  let  the  rural  council  rebuild  her  hut.  Whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Romish  Church,  they  and  the  Irish  character 
seem  to  meet  half-way. 

There  are  some  other  huts  besides  her  own  down  at  the  “ Wood- 
Bottom.”  But  the  younger  members  of  those  households  were  forced 
to  attend  the  schools  of  the  neighbouring  village  (nearer  than  the 
distant  town),  and  then  from  the  little  parish  church  came  a severe 
“ District  visitation.” 

As  to  compelling  the  little  colony  to  move  into  a more  sanitary 
situation,  that  >vas  impossible.  They  hold  their  tenure  by  “a 
squatter’s  right,”  and  could  not  be  moved.  Of  course  they  are  of 
gipsy  origin,  and  the  children,  half  wild  and  clad  in  rags,  meet  with 
poor  encouragement  from  their  schoolmates  who  belong  to  the 
well-to-do  little  village,  which  flourishes  on  its  picturesque  surround- 
ings and  the  patronage  of  summer  visitors. 

Our  old  woman  is  decidedly  the  v:ealthy  inhabitant  of  the  colony, 
protected  by  the  shadow  of  a Church  which  “cannot  err  ” and  which 
supplies  her  with  gifts  according  to  her  desire  rather  than  to  its  own 
judgment.  The  village  clergyman  persuaded  the  rural  council  to 
insist  on  the  hovels  being  raised  a foot  from  the  ground  and  floored, 
and  on  their  having  weather-proof  roofs.  The  old  woman’s  hut, 
having  always  been  on  a superior  footing  (both  literally  and  figura- 
tively speaking)  escaped  these  well-meaning  philanthropists,  whose 
actions  were  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by  their  efforts  to  befriend 
the  most  noted  character  of  “ Wood-Bottom  ” — the  extremely  aged 
broom-maker. 

The  old  broom-maker  claimed  to  be  102  years  old,  and 
as  no  one  knew  anything  to  the  contrary',  and  the  oldest  inhabitant 
“ guessed  he  couldn’t  be  far  off  that,”  his  fame  was  so  established. 
During  the  summer  months  he  used  to  sit  on  the  grass  outside  the 
hut  and  make  little  penny  brooms,  which  were  bought  by  visitors 
w'ho  made  excursions  to  what  they  considered  “ a real  gipsy  encamp- 
ment.” His  habitation  (shared  by  numerous  descendants)  was  that 
which  first  excited  the  pity  of  a fresh  district  visitor,  working  under 
a new  vicar  who  “ had  the  cause  of  the  poor  ” at  heart. 

When  the  winter  months  came  the  broom-maker’s  residence  was 
still  under  repair,  and  the  vicar  and  district  lady  both  urged  him 
to  accept  the  shelter  of  the  model  Union  the  town  provided. 
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enlarging  on  the  comforts  thereof,  and  disparaging  the  temporary 
canvas  abode  as  an  unfit  dwelling  for  anyone  over  a hundred  years 
old  during  the  damp  days  of  November. 

Clergy  and  lay-helper  prevailed.  The  old  man  entered  the 
workhouse  early  in  the  winter — and  died  before  Christmas.  The 
colony’s  prejudice  against  improved  dwelling-houses  was  deeper 
than  ever,  as  they  regarded  the  old  man’s  death  as  a premature 
decease — not  through  “ the  visitation  of  God,”  but  from  the  meddling 
of  man  ! 

The  old  woman  (who  must  be  considered  distinctly  apart  from 
the  other  squatters,  inasmuch  as  she  is  not  of  the  one  family  name 
in  which  all  the  others  rejoice)  felt  that  her  superiority  was 
established  in  having  kept  herself  free  from  “ them  with  new-fangled 
ideas”;  and  save  that  three  dwellings  are  now  large  sheds  instead 
of  small  hovels,  the  settlement  has  returned  to  its  former  apathy, 
tinged  with  the  additional  obliquity  (certainly  deserved)  of  base 
ingratitude. 

And  here  comies  the  old  ^voman,  with  the  sticks  on  her  back 
from  the  lower  wood,  to  gather  a few  more  higher  up,  before  she 
makes  up  her  bundle.  The  afternoon  glow  makes  a clear  light 
behind  her  as  she  comes  up  the  path,  and  a squirrel  drops  a nut 
with  a soft  patter  right  on  her  burden.  On  she  comes,  and  places 
her  first  bundle  in  a convenient  position  for  tying  on  an  addition, 
and  then  lingers  to  pick  up  a few  chestnuts  and  tie  them  up  in  her 
red  handkerchief,  before  she  returns  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  stick-gathering. 

She  must  have  a good  whiff  of  the  scent  of  the  sweet  October 
earth  as  she  stoops  over  her  work  even  lower  than  her  natural  bend. 
Does  it  remind  her  of  the  time  when  the  lingering  blackberries 
used  to  distract  her,  a pinafored  girl,  from  the  labour  of  fuel-finding? 
Did  she  live  in  these  parts  when  she  had  a family  round  her — father, 
mother,  brother,  and  sisters?  Or,  later  on,  when  she  owned  a 
husband,  and  had  a little  ragged  child  to  carry  as  well  as  the  sticks  ? 
Truth  to  tell,  I have  never  asked  my  old  woman  questions  con- 
cerning her  past.  By  common  consent  we  are  friends  as  we  stand, 
which  perhaps  is  the  safest  kind  of  friendship. 

Yet,  one  cannot  but  wonder,  how  have  the  years  passed  for  her, 
and  by  what  events  does  she  mark  their  course?  Is  it  with  her 
even  as  with  the  gnarled  oak  beneath  which  she  is  now  bending  ? 
A bough  or  two  broken  by  the  winter’s  wind,  a sense  of  pleasure 
at  the  coming  of  spring,  a quiet  apathy  through  the  warm  days  of 
summer,  a silent  watching  of  the  steamy,  russet  decay  of  autumn — ■ 
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and  then  again  a consent  to  stand  and  suffer,  and  make  the  best  of 
winter  chills  and  discomforts. 

Or  has  she  known  those  moments  in  which  one  forgets  the 
times  and  seasons — the  joy  of  clasping  the  first  babe,  be  the  world’s 
welcome  ever  so  poor ; the  agony  of  hope  deferred  ; the  watch  by 
the  dying  child  ; the  despair  of  the  knowledge  of  The  Worst  ? 

We  cannot  tell  how  these  lives — so  apart  from  that  which  we  are 
apt  ourselves  to  term  Life — run  out  their  appointed  course.  Yet,  if 
I heard  my  old  woman  was  dead,  I should  feel  a keen  sorrow,  not 
only  at  the  moment,  but  every  time  I passed  through  the  wood, 
especially  through  that  lower  chestnut  wood  where  we  have  so  often 
met. 

Year  after  year  the  nuts  have  fallen  and  lie,  as  they  lie  now,  with 
the  outer  husk  broken  and  the  little  brown  double  fruit  showing  in 
the  shell,  or  forced  out  with  the  fall  and  lying  near  it  on  the  ground. 
One  year  the  nuts  will  patter  down,  and  she — or  I — will  not  be 
here. 

If  it  is  she  first,  then  I shall  never  come  through  without 
thinking  of  her.  The  tall  firs  up  there  (which  stand  in  stately 
superiority  this  autumn  season,  for  they  do  not  change  their  hue  for 
gold  array)  will  just  bend  their  dark  heads  in  the  winter  winds,  and 
will  seem  to  me  to  be  her  funeral  plumes.  My  feet  will  rustle  in 
the  dead  leaves,  and  all  the  steps  will  be  as  walking  by  her  grave, 
though  she  will  be  buried  in  that  bare-looking  portion  of  the  distant 
cemetery  which  those  of  her  creed  have  insisted  on  having  put 
apart  for  them — a sort  of  tacit  concession  to  a belief  that  God 
will  not  recognise  the  difference  in  the  Last  Day  without  man’s 
assistance  ! 

The  great  of  the  world  pass  away,  and  we  deplore  them  over  our 
breakfast-table  paper ; others  take  their  place,  and  we — forget. 

I believe  I shall  remember  her  longer  than  those — my  Old  Woman 
of  the  Woods  ! 


E.  M.  RUTHERFORD. 
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The  Bacon  Cypher. 

NO  long  time  has  elapsed  before  the  evidence  proving  the 
futility  of  the  biliteral  cypher  of  Bacon  for  which  I called  has 
been  forthcoming.  In  that  same  Nineteenth  Century  in  which  Mr. 
Mallock  first  drew  attention  to  Mrs.  Gallup’s  alleged  discoveries  two 
writers,  Mr.  H.  Candler  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  have  dealt  with 
the  subject.  The  former  has  shown,  as  I was  sure  would  be  done 
by  some  one,  the  grave  historical  difficulties  that  face  the  assumption 
that  Bacon  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  the  brother  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
that  Elizabeth  condemned  her  own  offspring  to  the  block,  and 
employed  his  brother  to  draw  up  the  act  of  indictment  against  him. 
He  also  proves  that  the  Bacon  evolved  by  Mrs.  Gallup  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  customary  language  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  employed  locutions  other  than  those  to 
be  traced  in  his  published  works.  Mr.  Marston  goes  a step  farther. 
Carrying  out  an  idea  first  promulgated  by  him  in  the  Times^  he 
shows  that  the  translation  of  Homer’s  “ Iliad  ” — which,  on  the  strength 
of  the  biliteral  cypher,  as  revealed  in  the  1628  edition  of  Burton’s 
“Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  Bacon  claims  to  have  written — was  in 
fact  an  anticipation  of  that  subsequently  issued  by  Pope.  We  have 
here  a wonderful  reductio  ad  absurdum  (or  shall  we  take  it  as  a 
fact?)  that  Bacon  wrote  everything,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  “ The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  and  works  of 
Spenser,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  Tudor  celebrities,  he 
contrived  to  leave  behind  him  a translation  of  Plomer,  subsequently 
discovered  and  employed  by  Pope.  I will  ask  once  more,  what  I 
have  asked  elsewhere.  Will  not  some  ingenious  American  student 
establish  him  as  the  originator  of  the  quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam 
and  the  anticipator  of  the  Letters  of  Junius? 

Difficulties  of  a Decipherer. 

IF  I thought  the  subject  worthy  of  serious  discussion,  instead  of 
introducing  my  own  banter,  I should  extract  from  the  Times 
and  other  periodicals  the  arguments  of  authorities  such  as  Mr. 
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Sidney  Lee  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  What  is  advanced  by 
Professor  Skeat,  perhaps  the  greatest  English  authority  on  philological 
subjects,  is  conclusive  and  final.  After  saying,  what  is  now  conceded, 
that  the  English  language  has  a definite  history,  and  that  its  changes 
are  understood,  Professor  Skeat  dwells  on  the  fact  that  Bacon  is 
said  to  have  employed  the  phrase  “mildly  interesting,”  and  declares 
that  Bacon  could  not  have  used  the  word  “ interesting  ” before  it  was 
invented.  He  continues  : “ I do  not  restrict  his  [Mr.  Sinnett’s] 
search  to  the  works  of  Bacon,  but  I challenge  him  (or  anyone  else) 
to  produce  any  example  of  the  adjectival  use  of  the  word  ‘ interest- 
ing’ from  the  works  of  any  author  whatever  before  1660.  He  can 
find  other  words ; let  him  find  this  one.  When  he  has  done  so  he 
can  let  us  know.”  The  first  instance  of  use  in  the  “ New  English 
Dictionary  ” belongs  to  1 7 1 1.  “ Mildly  interesting  ” is  an  obviously 

modern  locution.  The  Dictionary  has  not  yet  reached  M,  or  I 
should  be  curious  to  hear  of  an  instance  of  the  sub-humorous  use 
of  “ mildly  ” earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century.  Pope  has 


Narcissa’s  nature,  moderately  mild, 

To  make  a wash  would  hardly  stew  a child. 


With  the  general  dissemination  of  a knowledge  of  language  the 
enterprises  of  Chatterton  and  Ireland  would  have  but  a poor  chance. 
The  production  of  Rowley  MSS.  and  “ Vortigerns”  would  require  a 
trained  skill  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  forger  of  oriental  Biblical 
texts. 


Ornithological  Ravage. 


NTIL  I can  shame  so-called  ornithologists  and  naturalists  into 


some  mood  of  penitence  or  humanity— which  is  tantamount, 
I fear,  to  saying  until  the  Greek  Kalends — I shall  not,  while  breath 
remains,  cease  to  hold  up  to  public  reprobation  the  cruelties  they 
practise  under  the  name  of  science.  The  following  instances  of 
barbarity  appeared  in  different  newspapers  on  the  penultimate  day 
of  the  past  year  : — “ At  a recent  meeting  of  the  British  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club  the  corpse  of  a blue  robin,  recently  shot,  was  produced, 
and  pronounced  by , the  president,  to  be  ‘ probably  a strag- 

gler, if  not  an  escape.’”  Poor  straggler!  The  boy,  the  “imp  of 
mischief,”  who  shows  his  love  of  animals,  as  George  Eliot  says, 
by  throwing  stones  at  them,  spares  the  robin.  Not  so  the 
naturalist.  The  swift-winged,  merciless  messenger  of  death  reaches 
the  bird  when  he  is  driven  by  storm  and  fatigue  upon  our  inhospitable 
coast,  and  the  naturalist  adds  the  carcass  to  his  loathsome  collection. 
I may  not  say  what  I would  do,  had  I the  power,  to  the  murderous 
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prowlers  down  our  country  lanes  or  by  our  dunes.  A poem  by  that 
delightful  humorist,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  expresses  exactly  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and 

I cannot  at  the  moment  lay  my  hands  on  it.  In  a second  case 

(I  spare  his  name)  exhibited  a specimen  of  Baer’s  Pochard  {Nyroca 
Bacri)  vdiich  had  been  shot  on  the  Tring  reservoir.  As  the  result 
of  a discussion  it  seemed  established  that  this  was  “ a truly  wild 
bird,  which  doubtless  lost  its  way  and  wandered  to  this  country 
in  the  same  way  that  other  birds  have  done,”  and  sheltered  on  the 
inhospitable  waters  of  Tring  reservoir.  The  third  case  is  that  of  an 
American  bird,  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  which  arriving  at  Pylle, 

near  Shepton  ^Mallet,  was  duly  shot  by  Mr. . It  is  an 

insectivorous  bird,  which  had  been  blown  out  of  its  course  in  its 
autumnal  migration,  and,  meeting  the  inevitable  fate,  was  butchered. 
Not,  I fear,  until  it  is  too  late  shall  we  establish  a close  time 
for  rare  birds  all  the  year  round,  and  stir  general  sentiment,  until 
it  is  the  sportsman  (!)  or  the  naturalist  that  is  held  up  to  public 
view,  and  not  his  victims. 

The  Science  of  Punishment. 

CRIMINOLOGY,  Penal  Science,  or  that  which  is  often  falsely 
so-called,  is  to  the  front  just  now  even  in  England,  mainly 
owing  to  a series  of  articles,^  written  by  Sir  Robert  Anderson.  Mr. 
Whiteway,  a frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  bringing  out  a small  volume 
called  “ Recent  Object  Lessons  in  Penal  Science,”  ^ which,  in  spite 
of  its  somewhat  unattractive  title,  should  not  be  passed  by  unread, 
since  it  contains  good  work,  and  shows  common  or  rather  uncommon 
sense.  He  seems  to  be  ad  idem  with  Sir  Robert  upon  the  difficult 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  which  the  latter  sums  up  in 
the  pregnant  question,  “ Will  anyone  defend  the  practice  of  immur- 
ing an  untried  prisoner  (or  one  sent  to  prison  to  be  reformed)  in  one 
of  our  modern  and  approved  prison  cells  ? ” This  is  one  of  the  few 
books  on  the  subject  in  English  worthy  of  study,  because  the  writer 
has  familiarised  himself  with  the  excellent  literature  on  Penology 
that  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  if  not  England,  have  all  alike  put 
forth  of  late.  His  use  of  the  comparative  method  makes  it  of 
scientific  value,  while  its  succinctness  and  good  index  together 
constitute  a tool  unusually  easy  to  handle,  even  by  those  who  are 
not  penal  scientists  by  previous  education. 

SYLVANUS  ura.AN. 
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RITSON'S  INDABA. 


By  a.  Werner. 


HIS  happened  many  years  ago.  Ritson  is  dead,  and  so  is 


X Enderby,  and  therefore  there  an  be  no  harm  in  telling 
how  Enderby  saved  a soul  which  another  man — a good  man,  too,  in 
his  way — had  been  doing  his  best  to  push  over  the  brink. 

Ritson  was  a trader,  in  days  when  “ the  interior  trade  ” was  still 
a thing  one  could  live  by ; no  worse  than  the  average,  perhaps  better 
than  some,  and  not  at  all  the  man  to  take  ill-luck  patiently. 

He  had  never  before  had  so  persistent  a run  of  ill-luck  as  on 
the  road  to  Moshingwe’s,  that  year — the  year  which  brought  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.  Moshingwe’s  was  not  quite  at  the  Other 
End  of  Nowhere,  but  very  near  it,  as  white  men’s  knowledge  went  in 
those  days  ; few  travellers  ever  penetrated  there,  and  ivory  was 
plentiful.  But  it  was  a bad  season,  and  he  lost  half  his  oxen  before 
he  arrived,  besides  more  than  a touch  of  fever  on  his  own  account ; 
and  when,  to  crown  all,  he  found  that  Moshingwe  actually  had  a 
missionary  on  the  premises,  he  felt  himself  a very  ill-used  man 
indeed. 

Ritson  was  not  usually  on  good  terms  with  missionaries — for 
which  circumstance  both  parties  may  have  been  to  blame.  Some 
had  made  indiscreet  revelations  to  chiefs  in  the  matter  of  “ conces- 
sions ” and  the  like ; and  others  (or  the  same,  so  mixed  are  we  all 
in  our  motives  and  feelings)  had  taken  insufficient  pains  to  disguise 
their  prejudice  against  him  and  his  class.  He  returned  the  prejudice 
with  interest,  and  gave  them  a wide  berth,  when  he  could. 

So  that  he  was  not  pleased  when  he  saw,  on  some  rising  ground 
not  far  from  Moshingwe’s  Great  Kraal,  a neat  brick  house,  shaded 
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by  some  promising  blue-gums,  with  a well-kept  garden  in  front.  It 
affected  him  agreeably,  for  a moment,  to  catch  a glimpse,  on  the 
verandah,  of  a pretty  woman  in  a blue  cotton  dress  and  sailor  hat — 
but,  the  next,  he  turned  his  head  away,  muttering,  “ She  wouldn’t 
look  at  me,  except  to  say  Voetzak  ! ” 

Moshingwe  was  friendly,  but  slightly  stiff,  as  if  overawed  by  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Carveth.  This  gentleman,  who  was  present  at  the 
interview,  was  also  a little  stiff,  if  not  exactly  unfriendly ; and  the 
two  maintained  a sort  of  armed  neutrality. 

Business  went  on  fairly  well  for  a time,  and  then  it  stuck.  Some 
good  tusks  were  bought,  and  paid  for,  and  stowed  away  in  the 
waggon  ; and  more  were  bargained  for,  which  could  not  be  delivered 
at  once,  as  they  had  to  be  fetched  from  a distance.  While  Ritson 
was  waiting,  another  ox  died,  and  some  goods  were  stolen  from  the 
waggon.  He  complained  to  Moshingwe,  who  was  sympathetic 
enough,  and  readily  promised  to  do  his  best  to  discover  the  thieves 
and  compel  restitution.  But  that,  again,  involved  delay. 

You  must  remember  that  this  territory  was  many  miles  outside 
any  civilised  jurisdiction  whatever.  Moshingwe  was  Paramount 
Chief  of  those  parts,  and  ruled  his  tribe  justly  enough,  on  the  whole 
— consulting  Carveth  from  time  to  time,  and  taking  his  advice,  or 
not,  as  it  seemed  good  to  him. 

Carveth  took  no  more  notice  of  Ritson  than  he  could  possibly 
help,  and  never  once  asked  him  up  to  his  liouse,  even  after  seeing 
him  at  the  Sunday  service.  He  guessed— and  rightly — that  Ritson’s 
motive  was  to  stand  well  with  Moshingwe  by  doing  the  respectable 
thing — the  Chief,  in  a very  elementary  stage  of  instruction  himself, 
being  particular  on  this  point.  No  doubt  there  was  some  excuse 
for  Carveth’s  unwillingness  to  introduce  to  his  wife  the  sort  of 
ruffian  he  believed  Ritson  to  be.  It  was  a pity  that  he  had  a way  of 
taking  so  many  things  for  granted. 

Ritson  ground  his  teeth  when  he  passed  the  Mission-house,  and 
pretty  Mrs.  Carveth,  if  she  happened  to  be  on  the  stoep,  would  turn 
away  her  head  and  pretend  not  to  see  him.  He  thought  he  knew 
what  sort  of  things  Carveth  had  been  telling  her,  and  made  vague 
resolutions — which  came  to  nothing  for  the  moment — to  try  and 
justify  those  accusations. 

So  the  days  dragged  on,  and  Ritson,  what  with  the  dregs  of  his 
last  “ go  ” of  fever,  and  the  lingering  ivory,  and  the  undiscovered 
thieves,  and  the  Carveths  on  the  top  of  all,  was  feeling  sore  and 
Irritable  to  the  point  of  explosion,  when  Moshingwe  invited  him  to 
drink  utshivala  with  him  and  his  councillors.  He  thought  it  politic 
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to  accept,  and  take  a bottle  or  two  of  “square-face”  with  him. 
The  previous  offer  of  a whole  case,  whereby  he  had  hoped  to  grease 
the  wheels  of  the  ivory  transaction,  had  been  (through  Carveth’s 
influence)  coldly  received ; but  this  was  another  matter.  Carveth 
had  not  succeeded  in  putting  down  beer-drinkings ; the  only  result 
of  his  conscientious  efforts  had,  so  far,  been  his  exclusion  from  the 
invitation-list. 

Ritson,  who  had  learnt  to  like  the  native  brew,  enjoyed  himself 
tolerably,  and  took  enough  to  change  his  mood  to  one  of  corre- 
sponding elation.  In  short,  he  got— as  he  himself  would  have  said 
— gloriously  drunk,  and  reeled  back  to  his  waggon  in  a state  of 
complete  satisfaction  with  himself  and  the  universe. 

It  was  still  early,  for  some  glimmering  remnant  of  sense  suggested 
the  policy  of  returning  while  he  could  do  so  on  his  own  feet.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  The  full  moon  hung 
low  in  the  east,  and  seemed,  to  his  excited  fancy,  to  be  making  faces 
at  him  between  the  boughs  of  the  Mission  gum-trees.  It  was  amus- 
ing, and  he  made  faces  back  again.  He  felt  so  strong,  so  joyous,  so 
ready  for  anything.  . , . 

“ Happy  thought ! — go  and  call  on  the  parson’s  wife  ! ” 

Carveth  had  gone  out  after  evening  service  to  see  a sick  convert ; 
Mrs.  Carveth  was  in  the  front  room  setting  the  supper-table,  with  the 
help  of  the  little  native  maid.  The  gathering  at  the  Chief’s  had  not 
yet  broken  up,  but  it  was  a select  and  not  very  noisy  one,  and  did 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  rose-grown  verandah — a peace  that 
somehow  impressed  itself  on  Ritson’s  bemused  faculties.  He 
lurched  up  the  steps  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  a hand  on  either 
post. 

“ ’Evening,  Mis’  Carveth.  Sorry — not  able — call  before.  Pay 
respects,  you  know.” 

She  looked  up,  startled,  but  kept  her  presence  of  mind. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ritson  ? Won’t  you  take  one  of  the 
chairs  on  the  stoep  ? Mr.  Carveth  will  be  in  presently.” 

Ritson  helped  himself  along  by  the  wall,  and  dropped  into  the 
receptacle  indicated,  smiling  foolishly. 

“Thanks,  awf’ly.  Floor  deuced  uneven — wobbles  so — can’t 
think  what’s  got  into  it.  Where’s  old  Carveth  ? — off  on  a little  spree 
all  by  himself?  Wasn’t  at  Moshingwe’s.  All  right — never  mind  him  ! ” 

Mrs.  Carveth  turned  and  whispered  to  the  girl,  who  darted  out  at 
the  back  door,  and  off  at  full  speed  to  find  her  master.  She  herself 
remained  motionless  inside  the  room,  hoping  that  Ritson  would  fall 
asleep  in  the  chair  and  cause  no  further  trouble.  But,  unluckily, 
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his  intoxication  did  not  take  that  turn.  It  is  not  a nice  thing  to 
dwell  on.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  Carveth  returned,  breathless 
with  running,  Ritson  had  chased  Mrs.  Carveth  into  a corner  of  the 
verandah  and  was  trying  to  kiss  her. 

Carveth,  with  the  assistance  of  two  sturdy  natives,  hauled  him 
off  and  deposited  him  in  the  box-room  under  the  verandah.  Before 
it  was  light  in  the  morning,  he  was  carried  off,  fast  asleep,  to  his 
waggon,  and  laid  on  his  own  bed,  where  he  awoke,  late  in  the  day, 
with  a bad  headache  and  a very  hazy  recollection  of  yesterday’s 
doings. 

As  soon  as  Moshingwe  was  sober  enough  to  attend  to  business, 
the  missionary — ignoring  the  utshwala  question  for  the  moment — - 
brought  his  complaint  before  him,  as  the  only  court  of  justice  then 
and  there  available.  The  Chief,  a little  doubtful  at  first,  succumbed  to 
pressure,  and  summoned  Ritson  to  the  isigodhlo ; and  the  case  was 
tried  in  due  form.  Ritson  knew  the  language  nearly  as  well  as 
Carveth,  so  no  interpreter  was  needed. 

Ritson  said,  sulkily,  that  he  had  been  drunk  and  remembered 
nothing.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  charge  was  true,  and  his  self- 
disgust turned  to  a dull  rage,  not  appeased  when  Carveth  remarked, 
drily,  that  the  excuse  made  matters,  if  anything,  rather  worse  than 
before.  There  were  several  witnesses  to  the  scene  on  the  verandah, 
which  Ritson  did  not  attempt  to  deny.  He  offered  to  pay  damages 
to  any  extent  the  Chief  might  assess — adding,  to  himself,  that  this 
only  was  wanted  to  complete  his  ruin. 

Carveth,  appealed  to  by  Moshingwe,  said  he  thought  Ritson 
ought  to  suffer  the  penalty  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  If  a 
black  man  would  have  been  sentenced  for  a similar  offence,  why  not 
a white  ? But  the  Chief  still  hesitated. 

“ This  is  an  indaba  between  brethren.  There  is  no  white  man 
here  to  judge  between  you.  But  I never  knew  such  a thing — that  a 
white  man  should  want  a white  man  shamed  in  the  sight  of  our 
people.” 

Ritson  looked  in  bewilderment  from  one  to  the  other.  Carveth 
went  on  explaining  that  it  was  not  a case  of  private  revenge.  The 
law  must  take  its  course  for  the  sake  of  example;  nothing  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  justice  but  the  usual  sentence.  . . . 
Fifty  lashes,  in  the  open  assembly.  . . . 

“ You  don’t  mean  it  ! ” cried  Ritson,  with  livid  lips.  “ You 
wouldn’t  do  such  a thing  as  that  ! ” 

Carveth  shrugged  his  narrow  shoulders  and  said  nothing.  The 
man  turned  to  him  in  agonised  entreaty.  Moshingwe  and  his 
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indunas  did  not  understand  his  words,  but  they  guessed  his  meaning, 
and  looked  away. 

“ It  was  a blackguardly  thing,  I know,  and  I’m  sorry  for  it.  I ’d 
never  have  done  it  if  I hadn’t  been  drinking.  I ’ll  pay  anything 
you  like — and  you  may  thrash  me  yourself,  as  long  as  I can  stand — 
only  not — not  that  ! — You’re  an  Englishman,  aren’t  you?” 

But  Carveth  hardened  his  heart.  Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether 
easy ; but  he  said  to  himself  that  sentiment  must  give  way  to  justice, 
and  no  concessions  be  made  to  caste  prejudice.  He  must  have 
had  an  enviably  strong  conviction  that  he  was  right,  or  he  never 
could  have  faced  Ritson’s  eyes. 

Moshingwe  did  not  half  like  the  business,  and  was  not  sure  but 
that  trouble  would  come  of  it  some  day.  But  he  did  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  his  missionary  ; and,  after  all,  there  was  something 
to  be  said  on  that  side.  So  he  took  the  opinion  of  his  councillors. 

These  old  men  said  their  say,  one  after  another,  at  great  length, 
and  had  not  materially  advanced  the  business,  when  a welcome 
diversion  occurred.  A messenger  arrived  with  news  that  Enderby’s 
waggon  was  on  its  way. 

Moshingwe  and  Carveth  both  knew  Enderby,  and  respected  him 
— Carveth  rather  grudgingly,  for-  he  was  a mere  secular  person,  a 
hunter  and  explorer  (unknown,  at  that  date,  to  fame  and  the 
R.G.S.),  and  not  an  indiscriminate  enthusiast  for  missions,  though 
most  natives,  and  some  misguided  missionaries,  were  enthusiasts  for 
him.  The  Chief’s  brow  cleared. 

“ If  this  is  indeed  Enderby,  can  he  not  judge  the  matter  ? 
Refer  it  to  him,  O Kaviti,  and  let  both  agiee  to  abide  by  his 
decision.” 

Ritson  accepted  eagerly  ; Carveth  was  reluctant,  but  gave  way  at 
last,  since  there  w’as  nothing  else  to  be  done.  The  prisoner  was  shut 
up,  for  the  present,  in  an  empty  hut,  where  he  was  supplied  with  food, 
and  left  alone—  to  his  infinite  relief. 

He  had  heard  of  this  Enderby,  but  knew  very  little  about  him. 
It  was  hardly  likely  that  any  other  white  man  would  back  up  Carveth 
in  his  monstrous  resolution ; and  yet — and  yet — had  he  not 
heard  that  Enderby  was  a friend  of  the  missionaries  at  Kuruman  ? — 
They  were  all  alike.  . . . He  fell  to  wondering  stupidly  what  he 
should  do  if  things  went  against  him.  He  thought  of  the  cases  of 
powder  in  his  waggon,  and  the  wild  plans  that  had  rushed  through 
his  mind  while  he  stood  at  bay  in  the  isigoahio.  . . . They  had 
taken  away  his  knife,  or  it  might  have  been  best  to  make  sure.  . . . 
But  now  there  v\'as  nothing  for  it  save  to  wait  and  see.  . . . 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Enderby  came  to  him.  He 
had  talked  out  the  indaba  for  three  hours,  and  had  then  asked  to  see 
Ritson  alone.  When  the  door  was  pushed  aside,  and  a man  crawled 
in  on  his  hands  and  knees,  one  look  at  his  face  told  Ritson  that 
help  had  come. 

He  was  cold  and  stern,  but  Ritson  thought  the  sound  of  his 
voice  was  like  spring  water  in  the  desert.  He  stood  up,  and  hung 
his  head,  like  a schoolboy  in  disgrace,  and  answered  all  questions, 
with  no  attempt  at  excuse  or  evasion. 

“ Well,  you  seem  to  be  a pretty  considerable  blackguard,”  said 
Enderby  at  last ; “ but,  all  the  same,  I don’t  like  the  idea  of— what 
was  proposed.  You  deserve  it,  every  bit— but  I’m  hanged  if  I could 
stand  that ! ” 

Ritson  put  out  his  hand  against  one  of  the  hut-posts  to  steady 
himself.  He  could  have  fallen  at  this  man’s  feet. 

“ Anything  ...”  he  stammered.  “ You  ’ll  see  fair  play  ! ” 

“ Moshingwe  and  the  missionary  have  agreed  to  leave 
it  in  my  hands.  What  I propose  is  this.  You  apologise  to 
Carveth ” 

“ I won’t — I ’ll  be  cut  into  pieces  first  ! ” 

“ Very  good — I have  no  more  to  say.” 

“ Oh  ! don’t  go  ! For  God’s  sake,  listen  a minute  ! You  were 
not  there — you  don’t  know  ! — I did^  and  it  was  no  use.  I told  him 
before  them  all  I was  sorry  I ’d  done  it,  and  offered  to  let  him  take 
it  out  of  me  in  private  to  any  extent  he  liked.  ...  I thought” — 
his  voice  dropped,  and  he  stole  a shamefaced  look  at  Enderby — 
you  were  going  to  say — you ’d  thrash  me  yourself.” 

“ So  I was.  ...  I didn’t  know  you ’d  said  that.”  . . . Carveth 
had  not  seen  fit  to  mention  it ; but  Enderby  saw  that  the  man  was 
speaking  the  truth.  . . . “ Well,  are  you  willing  to  take  your  licking 
from  me,  with  no  one  but  Carveth  present? — It’s  a disgusting  job — 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way.  . . .” 

“ God  bless  you  ! ” cried  Ritson,  and,  leaning  against  the  post, 
broke  down,  and  sobbed  out  loud.  Enderby  understood. 

“ It  was  a brute  of  a thing  to  do — but — I’m  sorry  for  you.”  He 
stopped,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  more,  but  turned  away 
abruptly,  and  went  out,  leaving  Ritson  comforted. 

He  went  to  the  Chief’s  hut,  where  Carveth  was  waiting,  and 
reported  Ritson’s  acceptance  of  the  arrangement. 

“ That  is  good,”  said  Moshingwe,  politely  waving  aside  Carveth’s 
attempted  remonstrance.  “ Is  it  not  best  that  a man  should  be 
judged  by  his  own  people?  Go,  then,  and  finish  the  matter  ! ” 
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“ By-the-bye,”  said  Enderby,  as  they  went  away  together — “is  it 
true  he  told  you  he  was  sorry  for  what  had  happened  ? ” 

“ I believe  he  did — but  what’s  the  good  of  that  ? He  only 
wanted  to  escape  the  consequences.” 

“ I think  you  do  him  injustice.  He  did  feel  it.  But  if  you  do 
your  best  to  break  down  a man’s  self-respect,  and  drive  him  to 
desperation ” 

“ It  doesn’t  seem  to  strike  you  that  I am  not  acting  for  myself 
alone.  It’s  difficult  enough  to  get  any  sort  of  justice  done  in  these 
parts—and  think  of  the  moral  effect,  if  such  conduct  is  passed  over 
in  a white  man  ! Think  of  what  it  may  mean — not  for  me,  or  my 
wife,  but  for  any  who  may  come  after  us  ! ” 

“ Carveth,  there’s  truth  in  what  you  say,  and  yet — Forgive  me  if  I 
speak  very  plainly.  Are  you  quite  sure  there’s  no  personal  feeling? 
Wouldn’t  you  have  been  a little  bit  glad  to  see  the  poor  devil  degraded 
in  his  own  eyes  and  everyone  else’s  ? ” 

Carveth  looked  at  him,  with  an  angry  light  in  his  small,  keen 
eyes ; but  Enderby  went  on,  quietly,  before  he  had  time  to  speak. 

“Nevermind — I’m  not  your  judge;  and  perhaps  that  was  too 
much  to  say.  Only — don’t  you  see  ? — he’s  not  all  bad,  I fancy — not 
by  a long  way.  And  that  would  have  gone  near  to  make  him  so.  If 
you  could  realise  what  it  meant  io  him^  you’d  see  it  was  rather  out  of 

proportion.  . . . And,  if  we  all  had  just  what  we  deserve It’s  not 

what  you  preach  yourself,  you  know”  ! ” concluded  Enderby,  not  very 
lucidly. 

“ Thank  you  ! ” said  Carveth  icily.  “ I think  I know ’ 

“ Oh  ! can’t  we  get  the  business  over  ? ” interrupted  Enderby 
wearily.  “ In  there,  I suppose?  I’ll  be  back  directly.” 

When  he  returned  from  his  waggon  he  found  Carveth  already  in 
the  hut,  which  was  faintly  illuminated  by  a paraffin  lamp  set  on  a 
packing-case.  The  guards  had  been  stationed  out  of  earshot,  with 
instructions  to  allow  no  one  to  approach — a needless  precaution,  as  it 
turned  out,  for  the  most  ardent  curiosity  durst  not  disobey  Moshingwe’s 
orders. 

Ritson  was  still  leaning  against  the  post  when  Enderby  came  in. 
He  stepped  forward,  without  a word,  while  Carveth  went  to  shut  the 
door — stripped  off  his  shirt,  and  knelt  down.  Enderby  turned^away 
for  a moment,  drawing  the  sjambok  he  held  through  his  left  hand. 
Then  he  bent  towards  him,  and  whispered, 

“ I can’t  spare  you — for  your  own  sake.” 

Ritson  looked  straight  at  him,  and  said,  “ All  right — don’t  ! ” 

“ Ready— — ? Now  ! ” 
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Ritson  never  moved  or  uttered  a sound  ; in  fact,  he  bore  it  better 
than  they  did.  Not  a word  was  said  till  it  was  over,  and  Enderby 
flung  his  whip  across  the  hut,  and  snapped  at  Carveth,  “ There  ! that 
ought  to  be  enough  ! Now  go  ! ” 

Carveth  was  glad  enough  to  get  away.  He  had  not  expected  to 
witness  things  at  such  close  quarters,  and  was  a good  deal  shaken, 
and  also,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  staggered  by  the  man’s  fortitude ; 
and  he  did  not  feel  comfortable. 

Ritson  lay  still,  where  he  had  lurched  forward  on  his  face. 
Enderby  knelt  beside  him,  and  laid  a gentle  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“ We’re  all  alone,  Ritson.  Come,  let  me  help  you.” 

He  could  scarcely  stand,  when  lifted  to  his  feet ; he  leaned,  as  if 
dazed,  against  Enderby,  who  held  him  in  his  arms,  for  a minute  or 
two,  in  silence.  Then  he  roused, himself,  and  tried  to  draw  away. 

“ Oh  ! I forgot — I didn’t  mean ” 

“What?” 

“To  let  you  touch  me ” 

“My  poor  chap,  see  here.  You’ve  done  all  a man  can  do,  and 
no  one  wants  to  remember  the  other  thing  now.  Forget  all  about  it, 
and  make  a fresh  start.  I’m  sorry  I called  you  what  I did — I see 
you’re  not  that  ! There,  then — just  lie  down  on  the  mat  here.  Now 
drink  this,  and  you’ll  feel  better.  . . . Am  I hurting  you  ? — So  ! . . . 
Now  I’ll  leave  you  here.  No  one  shall  disturb  you.  I’ll  come  and 
fetch  you  when  it’s  dark,  and  you  can  go  straight  to  bed.  No — 
really — you’ve  nothing  to  thank  me  for  ! ” 

And,  very  red  and  embarrassed,  he  drew  away  the  hand  which 
Ritson  had  caught  to  his  lips,  and  hurried  off  to  Ritson’s  camp, 
where  he  found  the  boys  sitting  about,  sullen,  perplexed  and  helpless. 
He  set  them  to  work  at  once,  and  himself  saw  the  bed  made  up  on 
the  cartel,  sending  over  for  some  of  his  own  things  to  make  it  more 
comfortable.  Then  he  started  for  the  Mission-house. 

“ I suppose  there’s  no  objection  to  his  staying  where  lie  is  till 
dark  ? — I’ll  get  him  away  quietly  then.” 

Carveth’s  face  hardened. 

“ I have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  matter ; but  I must  say  I 
think  he  has  been  let  off  far  too  easily.  Why  should  he  escape  public 
disgrace?  It’s  putting  a premium  on- ” 

“ Oh  ! come,  Carveth  ! can’t  you  forgive  him  now  ? Hasn’t  he 
suffered  enough  ? ” 

“As  to  that— it’s  not  been  excessive.  A hardened  ruffian  like 
that ” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? Then  you  know  less  of  human  nature  than 
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I gave  you  credit  for.  With  one  word,  if  you’d  said  it  in  time,  you 
might  have  had  that  man  at  your  feet ! I suppose — strictly  speaking, 
you  were  within  your  rights.  But  I should  have  thought  ^om—oiir 
— religion  would  have  taught  you  that  it’s  sometimes  best  not  to 
insist  on  them.” 

“ You  don’t  understand  ! ” cried  Carveth  choking.  “ It’s  not  a 

question  of  forgiveness  or — or You  have  no  right ” His 

conscience  was  not  quite  easy,  and  he  was  growing  heated. 

“Well,  I won’t  argue.  But  you’re  wrong — and  I think  you  know 
it,  in  your  heart.” 

“ If  you’ve  come  here  to  insult  me  and — and  the  Gospel  I 
preach ” 

“ I haven’t.  Good-evening.” 

Ritson  had  fallen  asleep  from  sheer  nervous  exhaustion,  and 
awoke  in  the  friendly  darkness,  to  find  Enderby  beside  him. 

“ Can  you  walk  ? — steady,  now — come  along  ! ” 

He  got  him  to  bed  and  then  brought  him  some  hot  soup,  and 
made  him  drink  it,  while  he  sat  beside  him,  unfolding  his  plans. 

“ I mean  to  inspan  and  start  about  an  hour  after  midnight.  By 
the  time  it’s  light  we  shall  be  miles  away  from  here.  Then  you  can 
go  your  own  way,  or  trek  with  me — just  as  you  like.” 

Ritson  gave  an  impatient  movement. 

“ I’d  give  anything  to  get  away  from  here,  but  I can’t  ! I shall 
be  ruined  anyway.  I’ve  paid  out  no  end  of  stuff  to  Moshingwe,  and 
he  hasn’t  got  his  ivory  in  yet.” 

“ Look  here,  Ritson,  you’re  not  fit  to  talk  business  to-night. 
Don’t  you  worry.  I’ll  pay  you  back  what  you’ve  laid  out  and  take 
my  chance  of  collecting  the  tusks  from  Moshingwe  later  on.  Do 
you  think  you  can  trust  me  ? ” 

There  was  no  answer,  but  a sob  in  the  dark. 

“ Go  to  sleep,  then.  . . . Look  here,  I think  I’ll  fetch  you  a dose 
of — something  I keep  for  emergencies.  You  must  sleep  and 
forget.” 

Ritson  clung  to  his  hand  as  if  he  could  never  let  go. 

“ If  you’d  only  make  it  strong  enough  for  me  not  to  wake  again  ! ” 

“ Nonsense  ! — I thought  you  had  more  pluck  ! Things  are  not  so 
bad  as  all  that.  . . . Don’t  you  go  thinking  Jonathan  Carveth  made 
the  world.  You  were  wrong — but  he’s  been  wrong  too — and  he’ll 
find  it  out  some  day.  Just  you  lie  still  and  don’t  think  of  anything  ! ” 

“ Just  one  thing.”  It  was  not  easy  to  say,  and  Ritson  turned  over 
and  half  hid  his  face  in  the  pillow.  “ I’d  like  her — to  know ” 

“ Yes.  I’ll  see  her  myself.” 
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“ Say  I’m  an  awful  blackguard,  and  I couldn’t  think  of  asking  her 
to  forgive  . . . but,  if  being  ashamed  . . 

“ I’ll  tell  her.  I think  she’ll  understand.” 

She  did.  Enderby  wound  up  a cruelly  trying  day  by  going  over 
once  more— after  Ritson’s  overwrought  brain  had  been  made  captive 
by  the  merciful  opiate— to  the  brick  house  among  the  gum-trees. 

As  he  came  up  the  path  he  heard  the  piano  through  the  open 
front  windows,  and  stopped  to  listen.  Carveth  was  not  a good 
sleeper,  least  of  all  when  he  was  worried,  and  the  interval  of  relaxa- 
tion which  the  two  allowed  themselves  after  winding  up  the  day’s 
business  lasted  to-night  a little  longer  than  usual. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  sti-ill 
Will  lead  me  on 

sang  Mrs.  Carveth’s  sweet,  weak  little  soprano,  and  Enderby  waited 
in  the  shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  till  she  had  finished.  He  went 
up  as  the  last  chords  died  away,  and  began  a lame  apology  for  the 
lateness  of  his  intrusion,  as  he  saw  Carveth  rising  slowly  from  the 
depths  of  his  basket-chair.  His  greeting  was  anything  but  cordial  ; 
and  indeed  he  looked  worn  out.  His  wife  faced  round  on  the  piano- 
stool,  and  sprang  up. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Enderby  ! Come  to  have  a little  music  before  going 
to  bed  ? Please  sit  down  ! ” 

“ Thank  you,  Mrs.  Carveth,  but  I mustn’t  stop.  I’m  sorry  to 
disturb  you,  but  I’m  leaving  early,  and — I have  something  to  say.” 

The  lamp-light  fell  on  his  face  as  he  stood  there  saying  it ; and 
his  look  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  awed  and  touched  her.  She  was 
being  reminded — though  she  did  not  know  it — of  what  had  first 
drawn  her  to  Jonathan  Carveth  seven  years  ago,  and  also,  uncon- 
sciously, wondering  what  had  become  of  that  something. 

“Norah!”  exclaimed  the  Rev.  Jonathan,  in  an  undertone  of 
amazed  reproof.  For  she  was  plainly  not  using  her  handkerchief  to 
drive  away  the  mosquitoes. 

For  once  she  took  no  notice.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Enderby. 
*‘Tell  him  not  to  worry  himself.  I will  never  think  of  it  again.” 

For  one  moment  her  training  made  her  feel  as  if  she  ought  to 
add  something — I might  almost  say,  professional ; but  with  a certain 
sublime  trustfulness  of  intuition,  she  concluded  that  it  might  safely 
be  left  to  Enderby.  He  wrung  her  little  brown  hand  very  hard,  and 
said,  fervently,  “God  bless  you  I — Good-bye.”  Carveth  walked  down 
to  the  gate  with  him. 

“ If  there’s  anything  we  can  do  ” — he  began,  trying  to  speak  as  if 
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it  were  a trifle  which  had  only  just  occurred  to  him — “ any  medical 
attention,  you  know ” 

“ Thank  you — but  he  doesn’t  need  anything  more  than  I can  do 
for  him.  I’d  be  very  much  obliged,  though,  if  you  wouldn’t  mind 
telling  Moshingwe  I’ll  call  round  and  collect  that  ivory  from  him  in 
six  months’  time.  I’ve  settled  with  Ritson  to  buy  it.  Thanks. 
Good-night.” 

Now,  I have  tried  hard  to  show  that  Jonathan  Carveth  was  not  a 
bad  man,  or  even  an  abnormally  contemptible  one.  He  had  some 
queer  twists  in  his  nature,  though ; and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
never  got  it  out  of  his  head  that  Enderby  had  made  a good  thing 
out  of  that  transaction  about  the  ivory.  To  show  how  this  was  would 
take  volumes  of  analysis,  and  do  no  good  after  all.  The  main  point 
is,  that  Ritson  did  not  go  to  the  bad,  but  was,  apparently,  of  some 
use  while  he  lived,  in  his  own  rough  way,  and  sorely  missed,  by  some 
few  people,  when  he  died. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  RIPPERDA} 

SPAIN  for  many  generations  has  been  the  paradise  of  political 
adventurers — native  and  foreign.  The  history  of  the  country 
for  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  presents  us  with  a constant 
succession  of  them.  Sometimes  they  are  unworthy  Court  favourites 
of  the  Lerma  or  Godoy  type  ; at  other  times  pure  adventurers  of 
foreign  extraction,  like  Alberoni  and  Ripperda.  The  indolence  and 
incapacity  of  those  who  would  naturally  form  the  governing  class  in 
the  State  have  tended  to  bring  about  this  result,  and  have  led  to  the 
frequent  employment  of  aliens  in  the  country  which  of  all  nations 
in  Europe  is  most  jealous  of  foreigners. 

The  strange  adventures  of  one  of  these  aliens,  who  for  a short 
time  got  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  political  ladder,  illustrates 
strongly  the  dearth  of  statesmanship  in  Spain  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  well  as  the  profound  dislike  of  the  native  Spaniard  to 
have  that  done  for  him  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  effect  by  his 
own  exertions.  The  name  of  Ripperda  was  much  in  men’s  mouths 
about  a century  and  a half  ago,  but  in  these  latter  days  has  fallen 
into  oblivion— a fate  which,  considering  the  part  that  he  played 
towards  his  adopted  country,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether 
unmerited. 

William  Louis,  Baron  de  Ripperda,  was  a native  of  Groningen  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  his  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  Spanish 
extraction.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1680,  and  was  brought  up  as  a 
Catholic  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Cologne.  His  religious  principles 
appear,  however,  to  have  sat  lightly  upon  him  from  his  earliest  youth, 
and  never  in  his  after  career  stood  in  the  way  of  what  was  to  him 
the  first  object  in  life — his  own  personal  advancement.  Accom- 

* “ Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Ripperda  : First  Embassador  from  the  States- 
General  to  his  Most  Catholick  Majesty,  Then  Duke  and  Grandee  of  Spain  ; 
Afterwards  Bashaw  and  Prime  Minister  to  Muly  Abdalla,  Emperor  of  Fez  and 
Morocco  &c.,  Containing  A Succinct  Account  of  the  most  Remarkable  Events 
which  happen’d  between  1715  and  1736.  London,  Printed  for  John  Stagg,  in 
Westminster  Hall ; and  Daniel  Browne,  at  the  Black-Swan,  v/ithout  Temple-Bar. 
MDCCXI..” 
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plished  and  fascinating  in  his  manners,  the  marriage  which  presented 
itself  as  most  likely  to  promote  his  interests  was  his  union  with  a 
wealthy  Dutch  heiress,  and  in  exchange  for  her  hand  he  had  no 
scruple  in  declaring  himself  a convert  to  Protestantism.  This 
marriage  secured  for  him  various  employments  in  Holland,  both  of 
a civil  and  military  character,  and  in  all  of  these  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  such  ability  and  discretion  that  the  States-General — when 
they  had  to  appoint  a Minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  after  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht — fixed  upon  Ripperda  as  one  who  had  proved  his 
capacity  for  dealing,  not  only  with  affairs  of  State,  but  also  with  those 
intricate  questions  of  trade  and  finance  which  were  soon  to  arise 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  new  ambassador  arrived  at  Madrid  in  July  1715,  and  before 
long  had  completely  won  over  the  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal  Giudice, 
and  had  made  himself  a general  favourite  in  the  society  of  the 
capital.  But  the  reign  of  the  Cardinal  lasted  only  a short  time,  and 
he  was  displaced  in  favour  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  a far  higher 
intellectual  grasp.  This  w’as  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who 
had  contrived  and  successfully  negotiated  the  marriage  between 
King  Philip  V.  and  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  the  niece  of  his  own 
sovereign.  Philip  was  a well-intentioned  but  weak-minded  man, 
who  throughout  his  life  allow^ed  himself  to  be  controlled  by  his  two 
wives,  and  they  in  turn  were  the  instruments  of  their  favourites.  The 
first  wife,  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  had  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  French  adventuress,  the  Princess  Orsini ; but  the  latter  had  been 
discarded  and  sent  ignominiously  out  of  the  country  on  the  arrival 
of  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  who  would  tolerate  no  female  rival  for  the 
King’s  favour.  Ripperda  paid  his  court  to  the  new  Minister,  but 
Alberoni,  who  probably  discerned  in  him  a kindred  spirit  and  a 
possible  rival,  gave  him  little  of  his  confidence,  although  he  could 
not  fail  to  recognise  and  appreciate  the  talents  of  the  Dutchman. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  a secret  negotiation  which  had  been 
going  on  in  Giudice’s  time  for  the  reconversion  of  the  Baron  to  the 
Catholic  Faith,  and  for  his  abandonment  of  the  service  of  the 
States  for  that  of  Spain.  This  project  may  not  have  presented 
itself  to  the  Statesman-Cardinal  as  an  event  of  such  supreme 
moment  as  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisitor-General,  Giudice. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Ripperda  had  by  this  time  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  course  which  he  would  pursue.  He  had  lost  his  Dutch  wife 
some  years  before  this,  and  had  married  a Spanish  lady  of  noble 
birth  and  connections ; but  so  well  had  he  kept  the  secret  of  his 
intended  change  of  faith  that,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  States  in 
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1716,  the  change  was  not  attributed  to  any  suspicion  on  their  part  of 
his  want  of  loyalty.  He  himself  was  very  glad  of  the  excuse  for 
returning  to  Holland  to  settle  his  affairs  and  realise  his  property  in 
that  country,  and  he  kept  up  the  deception  to  the  last.  He  took 
leave  of  his  friends  in  Madrid  with  all  the  signs  of  grief  on  his 
countenance,  as  if  he  were  destined  never  to  see  them  again,  and  he 
lost  no  opportunity  when  in  Holland  of  contradicting  the  rumours 
which  reached  his  ears  of  his  intended  abjuration  of  Protestantism. 

Soon  afterwards  he  threw  off  tire  mask  by  returning  to  Spain. 
He  met  with  a most  cordial  reception  from  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Cardinal  Minister,  who  resolved  to  celebrate  his  admission 
into  the  Catholic  fold  with  elaborate  ceremonial.  He  was  received 
on  the  day  appointed  at  the  Palace  of  San  Ildefonso  by  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  a company  of  Grandees,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  “ where  their  Catholic  Majesties  and  the  Infants  of 
Spain  were  present.”  When  the  ceremony  of  his  admission  and  a 
Grand  Mass  had  been  concluded,  he  was  entertained  at  a magnifi- 
cent banquet  by  the  Jesuits,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  equally 
splendid  supper  at  his  own  house.  But  the  Queen  and  Alberoni 
hoped  to  get  something  more  useful  out  of  the  Baron  than  his  con- 
version. Before  the  ceremony  took  place  the  people  of  Madrid  had 
been  greatly  edified  by  hearing  of  the  lengthened  interviews  of  the 
neophyte  with  the  Cardinal,  which,  naturally  enough,  they  attributed 
to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  latter  in  explaining  to  his  pupil  the  mysteries 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  sublime  conception  must  yield, 
however,  to  the  more  probable  story  that  they  were  consulting 
together  as  to  the  establishment  of  a wool-mill  at  Segovia — a project 
which  Ripperda  had  unfolded  to  the  willing  ears  of  the  far-seeing 
statesman. 

Since  the  days  of  Ximenes,  Spain  had  never  possessed  a states- 
man who  understood  better  or  was  more  capable  of  furthering  her 
true  interests  than  she  now  had  in  Alberoni,  and  it  is  truly  surprising 
that  even  his  master-mind  was  able  to  effect  so  much  in  the  course 
of  his  short  career.  The  country  had  been  brought  by  misgovern- 
ment,  corruption,  and  gross  superstition  to  the  lowest  state  of 
poverty  and  degradation  under  the  miserable  rule  of  the  three  last 
princes  of  the  House  of  Austria.  It  was  difficult  for  the  vulgar  mind 
in  those  days  to  realise  such  a fact  as  this,  which  seemed  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  accounts  of  the  fleets  of  galleons  coming  over  every 
year  to  Spain  laden  with  precious  metals  from  the  Indies.  But  it 
was  long  before  the  nations  could  recognise  the  truth  that  the  posses- 
sion and  the  locking-up]of  gold  does  not  constitute  wealth,  and  it  was 
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matter  of  astonishment  that  a small  country  like  Holland,  with  few 
resources  in  itself,  was  so  much  more  prosperous  than  Spain,  and  the 
inhabitants  individually  so  much  richer  and  more  comfortable  in 
their  circumstances  than  those  of  the  southern  State.  Spain  was 
further  exhausted  by  the  desolating  war,  which  had  so  long  raged 
within  her  borders,  to  determine  the  succession  to  the  crown.  But 
this  war  had  been  of  some  service  to  her  in  displaying  to  the  world 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  her  sons,  and  their  determination  not  to 
yield  to  foreign  dictation  in  the  choice  of  their  sovereign,  and 
Alberoni  showed  what  she  was  again  capable  of  becoming  under 
careful  guidance.  If  he  had  been  allowed  his  own  way  he  would 
probably  have  kept  out  of  embroilments  with  foreign  Powers,  and 
would  have  concerned  himself  principally  with  the  development  of 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  schemes  which  he  cordially  approved  of  and  pro- 
moted was  the  establishment  of  this  wool-mill  at  Segovia,  which  was 
encouraged  with  the  view  of  directly  competing  with  England  in  her 
manufactures.  Ripperda  explained  that  the  English  bought  the 
Spanish  wool,  worked  it  up  at  home,  and  sold  it  to  the  Spaniards  at 
greatly  enhanced  prices.  This  was  a source  of  wealth  which  might 
very  easily  be  retained  by  the  Spaniards  if  they  would  only  undertake 
the  manufacture  themselves,  and  there  would  also  be  the  pleasure  of 
striking  a blow  at  England  in  one  of  her  most  important  industries. 
The  mill  was  accordingly  established,  and  flourished  greatly  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Baron. 

But,  although  he  was  willing  to  employ  him  in  such  matters,  the 
Cardinal  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  Ripperda  into  his  confidence 
in  matters  of  State,  which  he  entrusted  to  none  but  his  own  creatures 
and  those  under  his  entire  control  and  authority.  This  he  felt  with 
a man  of  Ripperda’s  talents  and  ambition  could  not  long  be  the  case. 
He  w^as  now  eager  to  w^ork  out  the  schemes  of  his  ambitious  patroness, 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  but  it  must  be  by  his  own  ways  and  means,  and 
with  his  own  instruments.  The  Queen  had  two  great  projects  in  her 
mind,  one  of  these  being  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  from  the  English, 
and  the  other  the  securing  of  the  succession  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Tuscany  to  her  son  Don  Carlos.  Her  ambitious  designs  were 
well  known  in  Europe,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  “ Triple 
Alliance  ” between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland  for  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
declined  at  first  to  join  the  Alliance,  having  no  good  reason,  as  he 
thought,  for  satisfaction  with  that  Treaty  which  had  disposed  so 
cavalierly  of  his  pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  He  had  soon 
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good  cause,  however,  for  lamenting  his  decision.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Parmesan  Queen  and  Minister,  Spain  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
and  most  unexpected  revival  of  energy.  A well-equipped  expedition 
left  Barcelona,  and  in  two  months  had  subdued  the  whole  of  Sardinia. 
In  June  1718  a still  larger  armament  set  sail  from  Spain.  It  was 
intended  for  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  cast  anchor  near 
Palermo.  The  Emperor,  now  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  concluded  with  them  what  is  known  as  the 
“ Quadruple  Alliance,”  and  measures  were  taken  to  put  a stop  to  the 
ambitious  career  of  the  Spanish  Cardinal.  Admiral  Byng  caught 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  in  the  action  which 
followed  the  whole  of  their  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

After  this  great  failure  Alberoni  endeavoured  by  various 
intrigues  and  negotiations  to  bring  about  divisions  among  the  allies. 
He  projected  an  expedition  to  England  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
and  a still  more  daring  scheme  for  the  seizure  and  deposition  of  the 
Regent  Orleans.  The  discovery  of  the  latter  plot  resulted  in  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  a French  army,  and  in  the  eventual  disgrace  and 
banishment  of  the  Cardinal,  whom  the  Queen  found  it  necessary  at 
length  to  sacrifice  to  the  offended  dignity  of  the  Allied  Powers.  To 
these  events  succeeded  a National  Congress,  which  was  held  at 
Cambrai,  and  which  dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  four  years  with- 
out doing  anything  effectual  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes 
between  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  sovereigns.  “ This  poor  Congress,” 
says  Carlyle,  “spent  two  years  in  ‘ arguments  about  precedencies,’ 
in  mere  beatings  of  the  air;  could  not  get  seated  at  all,  but  wandered 
among  the  chairs  till  ‘February  1724.’  Nor  did  it  manage  to 
accomplish  any  work  whatever  even  then ; the  most  inane  of  Human 
Congresses  ; and  memorable  on  that  account,  if  on  no  other.  There, 
in  old  stagnant  Cambrai,  through  the  third  year  and  into  the  fourth 
were  Delegates,  Spanish,  Austrian,  English,  Dutch,  French,  of  solemn 
outfit,  with  a big  tail  to  each,  . . . there,  for  about  four  years,  were 
these  poor  fellow-creatures  busied,  baling  out  water  with  sieves.” 
Elizabeth  Farnese  lost  patience  at  last  with  the  Congress,  and 
employed  what  our  author  calls  a “surprising  Dutch  Black- Artist, 
one  Ripperda,”  whom  she  had  for  Minister,  “ to  pull  the  floor  from 
beneath  it  and  send  it  home  in  that  manner.”  ' 

If  we  may  believe  the  “ Memoirs,”  Ripperda,  then  living  in 
retirement  at  Segovia,  knew  nothing  of  the  project  wEich  had  been 
devised  for  sending  him  to  Vienna  to  negotiate  a separate  treaty  with 
the  Emperor.  The  idea  originated  with  a Spanish  Jesuit  setded  at 
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Rome,  but  was  brought  to  maturity  in  the  subtle  brain  of  Alberoni, 
who  was  now  in  high  favour  at  the  Papal  Court,  and  the  choice  of 
Ripperda  for  the  delicate  service  was  probably  due  to  him.  An 
insult  offered  to  the  Spanish  Court  came  opportunely  to  the  aid  of 
the  Baron  in  his  negotiations.  The  Infanta,  who  had  been  brought 
to  Paris  to  be  united  to  the  young  King,  was  sent  back  to  her  own 
country,  as  the  King’s  advisers  had  other  views  for  him  in  the 
matrimonial  line.  By  the  active  exertions  of  Ripperda,  a treaty  was 
concluded  at  Vienna  between  their  Imperial  and  Castilian  Majesties 
on  April  30,  1725.  By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  renounced  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  being  at  the  same 
time  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  those  dominions  which  had 
been  handed  to  him  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  such  as  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  to 
go  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  on  the  death  of  the 
present  possessor.  There  was  also  a treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  two  Powers,  securing  to  the  Emperor’s  subjects  commercial 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  other  maritime  Powers.  A third 
secret  treaty  is  said  to  have  had  for  its  objects  the  transference  of 
Gibraltar  to  Spain  and  an  expedition  to  England  in  the  interests  of 
the  Pretender. 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna — the  news  of  which  fell  like  a thunderbolt 
on  the  rest  of  Europe — was  the  cause  of  great  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  show 
this  by  the  honours  which  they  heaped  on  the  successful  negotiator. 
He  was  created  a Duke  and  Grandee  of  Spain,  and,  on  receiving 
permission  to  return  to  Madrid,  his  son,  a mere  youth,  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  Vienna  at  the  head  of  the  Embassy.  Ripperda  left  the 
capital  in  October  1725,  and  during  his  journey  homewards  was 
everywhere  welcomed  with  marks  of  the  highest  distinction.  He 
arrived  in  Madrid  on  December  ii,  and  was  at  once  entrusted  by 
the  King  with  some  of  the  chief  offices  of  State.  But  these  were 
not  enough  for  his  ambition,  and  he  grasped  at  the  very  highest  post 
of  all — which  had  already  within  recent  years  been  held  by  two 
foreign  adventurers,  Giudice  and  Alberoni.  After  a short  time  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the 
duties  connected  with  it  he  attached  those  of  five  or  six  other  im- 
portant offices  of  Government,  all  of  which  he  kept  in  his  own  hands. 
His  industry,  indeed,  was  marvellous,  and  he  showed  such  a capacity 
for  work,  and  in  many  ways  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  that  had  he  acted  with  ordinary  prudence 
and  forbearance  he  might  have  been  able  to  maintain  his  exalted 
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station  for  a long  time.  His  head  was  full  of  schemes  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  Spain,  both  external  and  internal.  The  former 
he  sought  to  promote  by  intrigues  which  involved  him  in  disputes 
and  jealousies  with  other  Powers,  and  at  home  he  created  numerous 
enemies  by  the  haughtiness  of  his  manners  and  his  unscrupulousness 
wherever  his  own  interests  were  concerned.  His  elevation  had,  in 
fact,  turned  his  head,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  offend,  not  only 
the  Spanish  nobles,  whom  he  excluded  from  power  at  home,  but 
foreign  nations,  such  as  England  and  Holland,  whose  commerce  he 
was  doing  everything  he  could  to  injure.  The  sovereigns,  too, 
could  not  discover  that  he  was  effecting  much  in  fulfilment  of  the 
magnificent  promises,  which  he  had  made  to  them,  of  renewed  pros- 
perity for  Spain,  and  they  had  ample  evidence  of  his  extravagance 
and  love  of  display.  Graver  charges  came  to  be  added  to  the  heavy 
indictment  against  him.  He  was  accused  of  revealing  to  unauthorised 
persons  important  secrets  of  State,  and  of  embezzling  sums  of  money 
belonging  to  the  Treasury.  These  rumours,  whether  true  or  not, 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  King  that  he  consented  to  hold  a Council 
in  the  absence  of  Ripperda,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  (May  1726).  The 
Duke,  although  at  first  astounded  by  the  news,  which  he  received 
from  the  lips  of  the  King  himself,  had  sufficient  dignity  and  presence 
of  mind  at  once  to  resign  all  his  appointments,  at  the  same  time 
reminding  his  Majesty  that,  if  he  had  not  his  confidence  in  regard  to 
one  of  these,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  retain  any  of  them.  He 
then  retired  to  his  house  at  Segovia,  and  so  little  thought  had  the 
King  at  this  time  of  his  utter  ruin  that  he  bestowed  on  him  a pension 
of  3,000  pistoles  “ until  such  time  as  he  could  employ  him  again  in 
his  service.” 

His  affairs,  then,  at  this  stage  were  not  in  such  a desperate  con- 
dition as  to  preclude  the  chance  of  his  once  more  regaining  his 
ascendency,  if  he  could  only  have  been  induced  to  remove  himself 
for  awhile  from  the  public  eye,  until  affairs  had  quieted  down.  But 
the  restless  spirit  of  Ripperda,  which  his  sudden  elevation  had  excited 
to  the  verge  of  intoxication,  hurried  him  on  to  an  act  vrhich  caused 
his  final  ruin.  Professing  to  believe  that  his  life  was  not  safe  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob,  wBich  had  been  roused  against  him  by  his 
enemies,  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  wife  and  of  his 
best  friends,  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  Colonel 
Stanhope,  the  British  Ambassador.  This  fatal  step  at  once  con- 
firmed in  the  minds  of  most  men  all  the  worst  suspicions  against 
him.  Stanhope,  although  he  could  not  refuse  the  hospitality  of  his 
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house  to  the  Duke,  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed  with  such  a 
guest,  and  he  went  the  next  morning  to  inform  the  King  of  what 
had  happened.  He  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  the  Duke  should 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Embassy  without  notice  being  sent  to 
the  Court,  nor  until  he  should  restore  certain  papers  which  he 
was  accused  of  having  purloined.  The  Ambassador  was  obliged 
nevertheless  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  guards  about  his  house 
and  avenues,  so  as  to  prevent  all  chance  of  escape  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke.  A still  more  flagrant  breach  of  international  law  was  com- 
mitted a few  days  later,  when  an  order  was  signed  by  the  King  for 
the  forcible  seizure  of  Ripperda  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
Ambassador’s  house.  This  order  was  put  into  execution  early  on 
the  morning  of  May  25  by  a detachment  of  the  Life  Guards,  who 
effected  an  entry  into  the  Embassy,  and  took  the  Duke  out  of  his 
bed,  seized  all  his  papers,  hurried  him  into  a coach,  and  conveyed 
him  under  a powerful  escort  to  the  Castle  of  Segovia.  Although 
this  outrage  could  not  be  passed  over  without  indignant  protest  by 
Stanhope  and  his  Government,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
were  rather  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  unwelcome  guest,  who  had  not 
been  a friend  to  England,  and  there  are  some  who  even  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  farce  of  a forcible  seizure  had  been  contrived 
between  the  Spanish  Government  and  Colonel  Stanhope.  However 
this  may  be,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  diplomatic  war  which  followed  on 
the  outrage,  nothing  further  came  of  it. 

The  fallen  Minister  in  the  meanwhile  passed  his  time  in  irksome, 
but  by  no  means  severe,  confinement  in  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia.  A 
man  of  such  an  active  mind  as  Ripperda,  who  had  so  recently 
possessed  almost  absolute  power  in  the  State,  could  not  be  expected 
to  reconcile  himself  all  at  once  to  his  enforced  retirement,  and  for 
awhile  he  gave  vent  to  frequent  outbursts  of  rage  and  to  reproaches 
against  the  Spaniards  for  their  ingratitude  to  one  who  was  doing  so 
much  for  their  country.  Two  other  troubles  came  also  to  add  to 
his  annoyance  at  this  time.  One  was  the  gout,  which  fastened  on 
him  with  great  tenacity ; the  other,  the  desertion  of  his  wife  and  son. 
The  Duchess  at  the  first  news  of  her  husband’s  disgrace  was  even 
more  uncontrollable  in  her  rage  and  fury  against  his  persecutors 
than  he  himself  had  been ; but  once  he  was  shut  up  she  chose  to 
consider  that  it  was  all  over  with  him — or,  what  is  more  probable, 
she  had  been  consoled  by  the  bestowal  of  some  portion  of  the 
royal  favour  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband.  This  had  no  doubt 
been  secured  to  her  by  her  noble  relatives  about  the  Court.  What 
is  certain  is  that,  while  her  husband  was  languishing  in  prison,  she 
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and  her  son,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Vienna,  continued  to  live 
afterwards  in  comfort  and  distinction  in  Madrid,  and  never  again 
crossed  the  path  of  their  luckless  relative  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Ripperda  himself  in  the  intervals  of  gout  was  not  without  con- 
solation of  the  kind  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  What  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  an  intrigue  with  a chambermaid  in  the  service 
of  the  Governor’s  wife  is  worked  up  in  the  “ Memoirs  ” into  the 
romance  of  the  “ Fair  Castilian.”  But  whoever  the  young  person 
may  have  been,^  she  appears  to  have  faithfully  stuck  by  the  Duke  to 
the  end  of  his  chequered  career,  and  by  her  ingenuity  and  devotion 
she  devised  and  carried  out  a scheme  for  his  escape  from  confine- 
ment. Many  attempts  had  been  made  by  Ripperda’s  friends  to 
obtain  his  release,  but  without  success.  Not  even  the  prospect  of 
a rupture  with  England  and  Holland,  which  the  recent  proceedings 
of  the  Government  had  almost  provoked,  tended  to  relax  the 
vigilance  with  which  the  state  prisoner  was  guarded,  so  that  his 
friends  looked  upon  his  escape  from  the  country  as  the  only,  but 
doubtful,  resource  left  to  him.  They  had  contrived  to  realise  and 
send  out  of  Spain  the  greater  portion  of  his  fortune,  and  his  faithful 
female  friend  and  his  valet  devised  a plan  between  them  for  out- 
witting the  Governor.  They  purloined  from  the  keeper’s  apartment 
the  key  of  a door  leading  into  a little  flower-garden,  which  bordered 
the  valet’s  chamber,  and  in  which  they  concealed  a silken  ladder. 
Horses  were  engaged,  which  were  to  wait  in  a secluded  spot  not  far 
from  the  walls,  and  a trustworthy  guide  was  provided  to  conduct  the 
party  from  the  castle  to  the  sea-coast.  The  preparations  being  thus 
made,  it  only  remained  to  choose  a favourable  night  for  the  enter- 
prise. It  never  seems  to  have  entered  the  keeper’s  mind  that  a 
heavy  gouty  man  like  the  Duke  would  attempt  to  escape,  so  that  no 
extra  precautions  were  taken.  When  everything  was  in  readiness,  a 
bundle  was  made  of  all  the  valuable  effects  of  the  Duke,  and  the 
three  inmates  passed  quietly  through  the  valet’s  room  into  the  garden. 
The  gardener’s  ladder  enabled  the  valet  to  fix  the  rope  ladder  to  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  and  when  he  descended  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous outside  he  found  the  guide  with  a post-chaise  awaiting.  The 
whole  thing  seems  to  have  been  gone  about  in  the  most  cool  and 
deliberate  manner.  The  guide  and  valet  returned  to  the  castle  for 

> Mr.  George  Moore,  relying  on  Ripperda’s  own  words  in  a letter  to  a Dutch 
correspondent,  says  that  she  was  a young  lady  of  good  family,  a native  of 
Tordesillas  ; but,  from  what  we  know  of  the  Duke’s  veracity,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  statement  is  strictly  accurate.  Lives  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  The  Duke  of  Ripperda^  and  The  Marquis  of  PombaL  London,  1806. 
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the  bundle  and  brought  it  to  the  chaise,  and  it  then  became  the 
Duke’s  turn  to  mount  the  ladder.  This  the  gouty  old  gentleman 
found  to  be,  as  he  had  feared,  a very  difficult  task  for  one  in  his  dis 
abled  condition,  and  it  was  only  with  much  ado  that  the  fair  lady 
could  persuade  him  to  persevere  in  the  attempt.  A few  steps  up,  with 
much  pain  and  difficulty,  and  he  was  fain  to  halt  and  take  breath. 
She  then  got  on  the  ladder  herself,  and,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  lifted 
the  Duke’s  feet  step  by  step  until,  after  an  hour’s  hard  work,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  descent  on  the 
other  side  was  somewhat  easier,  and  they  reached  the  post-chaise  in 
safety  and  drove  off  in  haste.  They  arrived  at  the  sea-coast  at 
St.  Andoro  without  further  alarm,  got  on  board  a ship  in  the  road- 
stead, and  immediately  set  sail  for  England. 

The  news  of  the  Duke’s  escape,  which  was  not  discovered  in  the 
Castle  until  the  next  day  at  noon,  was  immediately  communicated  to 
the  Ministry,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  but 
without  success.  The  event  caused  a sensation  at  the  time  in 
Madrid,  but  before  long  it  came  to  be  considered  an  exceptional 
piece  of  good  luck  for  the  Government  in  having  thus  got  rid  of  a 
man  so  feared  and  hated  on  such  easy  terms.  Ripperda  meanwhile 
had  arrived  safely  in  London.  He  took  and  furnished  a fine  house 
in  Soho  Square,  whence  he  launched  out  into  all  the  gaieties  of 
society  in  the  Metropolis.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  a 
large  portion  of  his  fortune  by  remitting  it  to  the  banks  in  London 
and  Amsterdam,  so  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  an  appear- 
ance worthy  of  his  rank  and  reputation.  But  he  had  now  only  one 
object  in  life,  namely,  revenge  on  the  nation  which  he  considered 
had  treated  him  with  such  signal  ingratitude  ; and  during  the  five 
years  of  his  residence  in  England  (1726-1731)  he  tried  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord  between  the  country 
which  he  had  once  ruled  and  that  which  now  sheltered  him.  The 
English  Government,  nevertheless,  were  deaf  to  all  his  persuasions. 
Grateful  as  they  were  for  the  information  supplied  to  them,  and  for 
the  revelations  of  intrigues,  in  which  Ripperda  himself  had  doubtless 
played  an  important  part,  the  Ministry  were  naturally  disinclined  to 
enter  the  lists  against  Spain  on  his  quarrel.  He  had  the  same  ill- 
success  with  the  States-General  of  Holland,  fie  then  turned  his 
attention  in  another  direction,  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
notorious  Spanish  adventurer,  a quasi-pirate  named  Admiral  Ferez, 
he  resolved  to  attempt  to  carry  out  his  schemes  of  revenge  against 
Spain  from  the  States  of  Barbary,  which  were  then,  as  they  had 
been  for  centuries,  in  a state  of  chronic  warfare  with  their  old 
enemies  in  the  Peninsula. 
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A vessel  was  purchased  for  him  and  sent  round  to  the  Texelj 
and,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  England  and  Holland,  he  set  out 
fiom  that  port  accompanied  by  his  female  friend  and  by  his  valet, 
and  by  certain  Jews  to  whom  he  had  granted  a passage  to  Morocco. 
This  was  done  from  a desire  to  conciliate  their  nation,  which  was 
very  powerful  in  the  Moorish  State,  and  Ripperda  was  not  long  in 
experiencing  the  good  effects  of  his  policy  when  he  arrived  in  the 
country.  On  his  landing  at  Tangier  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  Jews  of  that  place.  At  Mequinez,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
he  soon  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  Muley  Abdallah,  to 
whom  he  presented  his  letters  of  recommendation  with  an  offer  of 
his  services  against  the  Spaniards.  These  the  Emperor  gave  him 
to  understand  could  only  be  accepted  on  condition  that  he  abjured 
his  errors  and  turned  Mussulman.  There  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ISloorish  Court  a French  renegade  named  Ali,  a man  who  had  been 
a Cistercian  monk,  but  who,  having  run  through  a course  of  wicked- 
ness and  debauchery,  had  fled  from  his  own  country  to  Mequinez, 
had  abjured  the  Christian  religion,  and  had  been  admitted  into  the 
service  of  Muley  Abdallah,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour. 
Ripperda,  w'ith  his  usual  astuteness,  soon  gained  the  acquaintance 
of  this  renegade,  and  they  became  bosom  friends  and  companions. 
Ali  obtained  for  him  a second  audience  of  the  Emperor,  at  which 
the  Duke  appeared  dressed  in  a splendid  suit  of  crimson  velvet 
trimmed  with  gold,  his  valet  St.  Martin  accompanying  him.  He 
was  more  graciously  received  than  on  the  former  occasion,  and  a 
promise  was  made  that  his  services  would  be  accepted  and  his 
schemes  for  the  campaign  against  Spain  examined.  Fortunately  for 
his  interests  at  Court,  the  arrival  of  his  friend  Admiral  Perez  was 
suddenly  announced  at  Mequinez.  That  bold  adventurer  strongly 
advised  the  Emperor  to  avail  himself  of  Ripperda’s  offer  and  to 
entrust  him  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  one  of  his  vast 
abilities  was  well  fitted  to  bring  to  a successful  issue.  But  as  to  one 
thing  Muley  Abdallah  was  firm.  Ripperda  must  become  a Mussul- 
man before  he  could  be  trusted  as  a Bashaw,  such  being  the  high 
distinction  for  which  he  w^as  destined.  To  this,  after  much  hesita- 
tion, he  at  length  agreed,^  greatly  to  the  grief  of  the  Fair  Castilian, 
who,  how^ever  she  may  have  erred,  had  at  all  events  been  devoted 

* In  the  Centlemaies  Magazine  (Vol.  II.)  there  is  the  following  item  of 
news  under  the  heading  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  August  1732:  “From  Africa: 
That  the  Duke  de  Ripperda,  who  is  turn’d  Mahometan,  had  got  into  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco’s  Favour ; and  that  to  give  him  Authority  they  talk’d  of  a Match 
between  him  and  the  Mother  Queen.” 
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to  him,  and  now  showed  that  she  had  some  remnants  of  a Christian 
conscience  left  in  her.  The  valet  had  no  such  scruples,  and  preceded 
his  master  with  much  alacrity  in  his  submission  to  the  initiatory 
rite. 

The  plans  of  the  Bashaw  de  Ripperda,  as  he  was  now  styled, 
were  pushed  on  with  great  vigour,  and  he  set  out  in  person  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men  for  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Ceuta.  This  was  his 
first  appearance  as  the  Commander  of  a great  army,  and  he  soon 
showed  that  he  was  endowed  with  many  of  the  best  qualities  for 
such  a position.  He  infused  fresh  spirit  into  the  conduct  of  the 
siege,  winning  the  complete  confidence  of  the  Moorish  troops,  and 
the  place  would  probably  have  fallen  into  his  hands  had  it  not  been 
for  the  arrival  of  a large  armament  from  Spain,  which  was  specially 
intended  for  the  reduction  of  Oran.  Ripperda  took  due  precautions 
for  preventing  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  but,  his  orders  having 
been  negligently  attended  to,  the  Count  de  Montemar,  the  Spanish 
Commander,  succeeded  in  disembarking  his  army  and  commenced 
to  lay  siege  to  the  place.  Ripperda  then  came  on  with  his  main 
army — 20,000  strong — and  a furious  battle  took  place  (June  30, 
1732).  It  was  well  sustained  by  the  Moors  for  awhile,  but  a flank 
movement  by  the  Count  instilled  such  a panic  among  them  that,, 
in  spite  of  the  Bashaw’s  most  strenuous  efforts,  they  gave  way  and 
fled  in  all  directions.  Oran  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the 
Moors  and  was  occupied  by  Montemar,  who  found  in  it  large  supplies 
of  guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions  which  had  been  laid  up  there 
by  the  provident  foresight  of  Ripperda.  The  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  Spain  together  with  the  intelligence  of  the  former 
Minister’s  apostasy,  and  at  the  “Te  Deum  ” for  their  success  in 
arms  their  Spanish  Majesties  proclaimed  the  degradation  of  their 
rancorous  foe  from  his  rank  of  Duke  and  Grandee  of  Spain. 
At  Mequinez,  too,  Ripperda  had  reason  to  fear  the  worst  vengeance 
of  a jealous  tyrant  on  an  unsuccessful  General,  but,  although  he  was 
recalled  from  the  head  of  the  army,  which  he  had  rallied  after  his 
defeat,  he  met  with  a generous  and  friendly  reception  from  the 
Emperor,  who  assured  him  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  that  the  blame  lay  not  with  him  but  with  the  troops. 
This  was  not  the  only  trouble  which  the  unfortunate  Muley  Abdallah 
had  to  endure.  A pretender  to  the  throne  arose  in  Muley  Hamet, 
who  threatened  the  capital  itself  with  an  army  of  several  thousand 
men.  Ripperda’s  influence  obtained  for  him  the  command  of  9,000 
men,  with  whom  he  marched  against  the  rebel,  and  by  his  skilful 
dispositions  inflicted  upon  him  such  a severe  defeat  that  he  was 
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obliged  to  betake  himself  again  to  the  mountains.  This  success 
put  the  climax  to  the  ascendency  of  Ripperda  at  the  Imperial 
Court,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour,  not  only  of  Muley  Abdallah, 
but  also  of  his  mother,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Prime  Minister  and  Chief  Director  of  the 
Kingdom  in  things  both  civil  and  military.  His  power  was,  in  fact, 
absolute  for  awhile.  His  friends  Admiral  Perez  and  Ali  might 
naturally  have  been  envious  of  this  sudden  elevation  had  he  not 
taken  care  to  soothe  and  flatter  them  by  attributing  his  good  fortune 
to  their  excellent  advice. 

Notwithstanding  his  ill-success  before  Oran,  Ripperda  had  been 
able  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Ceuta,  and  he  now  attempted 
through  the  medium  of  his  servant  St.  Martin  to  corrupt  the  fidelity 
of  certain  parties  within  the  walls.  Unluckily  for  the  poor  valet,  his 
movements  having  excited  suspicion  he  was  arrested,  and,  being 
threatened  with  the  torture,  was  obliged  to  make  a full  confession. 
Recognised  as  a renegade  and  apostate,  he  was  sent  off  at  once  to 
Spain  and  handed  over  there  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  Ripperda  continued  to  make  incursions  in  the  direction 
of  Oran  and  of  Ceuta.  During  one  of  these  raids  he  was  unhorsed 
and  very  nearly  captured.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  a better 
discipline  in  the  army,  and  inspired  it  with  confidence  in  his  guidance, 
but  little  or  no  progress  was  made  towards  the  reduction  of  these 
strong  places.  By  his  advice  the  Emperor  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  for  their  assistance  in  this 
Holy  War,  and,  with  a large  army  from  these  parts  joined  to  his  own 
Moorish  forces,  he  marched  against  Ceuta.  A battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  After  a fierce  contest  the  Spaniards 
were  routed,  and  Ripperda  was  able  not  only  to  invest  Ceuta  but  to 
detach  Ali  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  to  lay  siege  to  Oran.  At 
Ceuta  two  Christian  spies,  who  attempted  to  spread  a report  among 
the  Moors  that  a Spanish  flotilla  was  on  its  way  to  relieve  the  place, 
were  detected  by  Ripperda,  and  by  his  orders  were  impaled  alive. 
This  sight  roused  the  indignation  of  some  Christian  slaves,  who 
contrived  to  escape  into  the  fortress  and  persuaded  the  Governor  to 
make  a sortie  in  force,  which  was  carried  out  so  efficiently  that  the 
Moors  again  fled  in  panic  and  abandoned  the  works  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  Moorish  cavalry  behaved  with  courage  and  sustained  the  contest 
for  some  hours  ; but  the  whole  of  their  infantry  was  either  destroyed 
or  dispersed,  and  Ripperda  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Tetuan. 

The  Emperor  was  much  perplexed  as  to  what  was  best  to  be 
done  in  these  distressing  circumstances — whether  to  sacrifice  the 
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general  or  to  strengthen  his  position.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  own 
inclination  for  the  latter  course  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  he 
set  out  from  Mequinez  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  authority 
of  the  Bashaw,  which  had  been  somewhat  impaired  owing  to  his 
recent  misfortunes.  He  had  no  sooner  left  the  capital  than  the  mob 
broke  out  into  insurrection,  and  in  their  thousands  assembled  round 
the  Palace,  threatening  its  inmates  with  violence.  The  Queen- 
Mother,  taking  refuge  from  their  fury  in  the  gardens,  died  after  a few 
hours’  illness  from  her  exposure  to  the  night  air — an  event  which, 
when  it  became  known,  struck  with  awe  and  terror  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  tumult.  They  had  good  reason  for  their 
fears,  for  Muley  Abdallah,  after  reinstating  Ripperda,  returned  to 
the  capital  and  prepared  for  a bloody  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
mother.  The  officers  of  her  guard  and  large  numbers  of  citizens 
were  put  to  death  after  various  methods  and  degrees  of  cruelty,  but 
many  escaped  from  the  city  and  took  up  arms  with  Muley  Hamet, 
who  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force. 

At  the  news  of  this  fresh  revolt  Muley  Abdallah  sent  off  for 
assistance  to  Ripperda,  who  despatched  a division  of  5,000  men 
under  the  Bashaw  of  Taxar  against  Muley  Hamet.  The  latter  was 
drawn  into  an  ambush  and  his  army  was  totally  destroyed,  while  the 
victor  returned  in  triumph  to  Mequinez,  v/here  he  was  welcomed 
with  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Emperor.  But  to  Ripperda  this 
success  of  a rival  Bashaw  meant  the  probable  loss  of  his  position, 
and  he  now  took  a step  which  he  hoped  would  relieve  him  from  the 
envious  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  On  the  plea  of  increasing  age 
and  infirmity  he  asked  permission  to  retire  from  the  head  of  the 
army,  and,  as  one  last  special  favour,  to  have  the  nomination  of  his 
successor.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  he  then  named  his  friend  Ali, 
who  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  whom  he  at  once 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  Commander-in-Chief.  He  now  turned 
his  energies  to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends  the  Jews,  who  were  his  spies  and  brokers  in  all 
his  transactions,  he  continued  to  exercise  a vast  power  and  influence 
in  the  country.  He  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  consent  to  the 
debasing  of  the  coinage  as  a means  of  lessening  the  taxes,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  securing  some  solid  benefits  for  himself,  and  he 
contrived  to  net  very  considerable  profits  out  of  this  kind  of  fraud, 
in  the  participation  of  which  he  had  secured  the  services  of  a 
cunning  old  rascal,  the  Bashaw  of  Tetuan,  on  whose  secrecy  he 
could  implicitly  rely.  Ripperda’s  career,  in  fact,  exhibits  a continued 
downward  progress  until  we  find  that  the  statesman,  who  at  one 
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time  had  controlled  the  destinies  of  a great  country,  at  length  stoops 
to  clip  the  coin  of  a barbarous  and  poverty-stricken  nation. 

The  unfortunate  Emperor  was  bound  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
reliance  on  the  evil  counsels  of  his  faithless  adviser.  Ripperda’s 
enemies  made  the  most  of  the  financial  difficulties  which  followed 
on  his  disastrous  policy,  and  spread  rumours  of  his  embezzlements 
from  the  Treasury  and  of  his  having  betrayed  secrets  of  State  to  the 
Christians.  The  leader  of  the  new  movement,  one  Muley  Ali,  was 
a pretender  to  the  throne  and  assumed  the  role  of  a patriot  in  order 
to  serve  his  purpose.  He  gathered  together  a large  number  of 
adherents,  and  to  these  he  made  speeches  strongly  inveighing  against 
the  Emperor  and  the  renegade  Ripperda.  The  latter,  perceiving 
how  matters  were  likely  to  turn  out,  took  measures  to  send  his 
most  valuable  effects  to  a place  of  safety  outside  the  city.  He  then 
returned  to  warn  the  Emperor,  but,  finding  he  was  absent  on  a hunt- 
ing expedition,  he  set  out  privately  for  Tetuan  and  took  refuge  with 
his  friend  the  Bashaw  of  that  place.  Meanwhile  Muley  Abdallah 
on  his  return  from  hunting  learned  to  his  dismay  of  the  progress  of 
the  rebellion.  Ripperda’s  desertion  tended  still  more  to  discourage 
him.  By  the  advice  of  his  Council  he  sent  Commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  rebels,  and  orders  to  the  Bashaw  Ali  to  repair  to  Mequinez 
with  ali  his  forces.  At  the  same  time  a Proclamation  was  issued 
dismissing  Ripperda  from  all  his  employments.  But  these  precau- 
tions availed  him  nothing.  The  people  accused  him  of  having 
connived  at  Ripperda’s  escape,  the  rebels  slew  the  Commissioners 
and  defeated  the  Bashaw  Ali’s  army,  so  that  the  unhappy  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city.  Muley  Ali  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Morocco  and  Fez  in  his  stead.  He  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  Bashaws  of  the  Empire  except  of  him  of 
Tetuan,  who  took  refuge  with  Ripperda  in  the  strong  fortress  of 
Tangier.  There  they  were  besieged  by  an  army  of  negroes  sent 
against  them  by  Muley  Ali,  but  they  managed  to  buy  them  off,  and 
the  blacks  went  away  from  the  place  wuth  their  pockets  full  of  gold. 
But  the  two  Bashaws  thought  it  better  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
new  Emperor,  and  they  offered  to  do  him  homage  and  to  contribute 
a large  sum  to  his  coffers  on  condition  that  they  received  his  pardon 
and  protection.  These  terms  were  willingly  agreed  to  by  Muley 
Ali.  They  then  returned  to  Tetuan,  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
and  where  they  were  joined  by  Ali,  who  had  up  to  that  time  loyally 
adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  That  unfortunate 
man  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  the  Province  of 
Taffilet,  where  for  the  time  he  was  safe  from  the  rage  of  his  enemie  s 
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The  subject  of  our  sketch  spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  at 
Tetuan  in  peace  and  safety.  He  gradually  became  very  infirm  and 
took  to  his  bed,  attended  by  his  friend  Ali  and  the  Fair  Castilian, 
whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  wife.  He  would  allow  no  one 
else  to  come  near  him,  and  he  suffered  much  from  his  old  enemy  the 
gout,  which  at  times  caused  him  the  greatest  agony.  The  “ Memoirs” 
state  that,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  he  had  a secret  visit  from  a monk 
resident  at  Mequinez,  one  Father  Zachary,  to  whom  he  made  a full 
confession  of  the  many  grievous  sins  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he 
received  absolution  and  the  sacraments.  He  died  on  October  17, 
1737,  and,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  him,  the  breath  was  no  sooner 
out  of  his  body  than  his  enemies  entered  the  house  and  pillaged  it. 
As  the  Moors  were  quite  ignorant  of  his  having  changed  his  religion, 
his  body  was  transported  by  the  Bashaw’s  orders  to  the  Mosque, 
where  the  “ Imam  ” uttered  a long  harangue  on  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  and  he  was  interred  with  great  pomp  under  a triple  dis- 
charge of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

R.  D.  HOME. 
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THE  ASPEN  TONGUE. 


N ancient  writer  observed  with  some  truth  that  a kindly 


Providence  has  bestowed  upon  every  species  of  animal  its 
own  proper  means  of  defence,  which  it  instinctively  calls  into  action 
when  molested.  The  donkey  makes  instant  recourse  to  its  heels, 
the  ox  to  its  horns,  the  dog  to  his  teeth.  The  physically  weaker 
half  of  the  human  species,  in  a similar  manner,  has  not  been  left 
destitute  of  its  peculiar  weapon.  Woman  can  afford  to  leave  to  her 
coarser  mate  such  brutal  superiority  as  thews  and  sinews  are  able  to 
secure,  in  the  serene  consciousness  of  possessing  a potent  instrument 
of  defence  and  assault  in  her  skilful  use  of  that  small,  but  nimble 
and  effective,  member — the  tongue.  Man  has  felt  its  power,  and, 
smarting  under  its  castigation,  has  fallen  back  on  his  own  blunter 
weapon,  the  pen,  fain  to  turn  his  impotent  satire  against  that  organ 
which  he  knew  he  was  unable  to  encounter  on  its  own  field. 

Considering  that  the  vast  preponderance  of  writers  in  the  olden 
time  belonged  to  the  ruder  and  more  taciturn  sex,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  early  literature  abounds  in  passages  which  make  merry 
at  the  expense  of  women  and  the  superior  powers  of  loquacity  with 
which  they  are  endowed.  The  mischief  done  by  the  first  woman  in 
her  fatal  colloquy  with  the  Tempter  was  always  in  evidence  ; and 
that  didactic  fourteenth-century  father,  the  Knight  of  La  Tour 
Landry,  warns  his  daughters  “ to  have  not  mani  wordes,”  by  the 
example  of  a talkative  young  lady  who  lost  the  chance  of  a royal 
husband  by  indulging  in  her  “ mervailous  moche  langage.”  Jean 
Paul  Richter  had  a theory  that  the  tongue  power  of  women  was  the 
result  of  the  sedentary  nature  of  their  occupations,  as  men  whose 
work  is  of  a similar  character,  such  as  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
develop  a similar  faculty.  He  thought,  too,  that  he  had  discovered 
a useful  end  in  the  economy  of  Nature  which  was  fulfilled  by  this 
feminine  peculiarity.  Accurate  observers,  according  to  him,  have 
pointed  out  that  the  reason  why  the  leaves  of  trees  keep  up  their 
constant  fluttering  motion  is  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  purified  by 
this  perpetual  flagellation  or  oscillation  of  the  leaves.  Now,  it  would 
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be  very  wonderful  had  Nature — always  economising  her  forces, 
Nature  who  never  does  anything  in  vain — ordained  this  much  longer 
oscillation,  this  seventy  years’  wagging  of  the  feminine  tongue,  to  no 
definite  purpose.  “ For  the  purpose  in  question,”  he  says,  “ we  have 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  the  same  which  is  subserved  by  the  quivering 
of  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  endless,  regular,  unceasing  beat  of  the 
feminine  tongue  is  to  assist  in  agitating  and  stirring  up  the  atmo 
sphere,  which  would  otherwise  become  stagnant.” 

We  might  feel  inclined  to  dismiss  this  bizarre  play  of  fancy  as 
characteristic  of,  and  peculiar  to,  Jean  Paul.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  same  ungallant  comparison  occurs  again  and  again  with 
curious  reiteration.  A host  of  writers  have  independently  recognised 
a counterpart  of  the  female  tongue  in  the  perpetual  movement  of  the 
leaf  wagging  upon  its  bough.  Thus  old  Gerarde,  who  wrote  the 
Herball,  1595 — to  begin  with  him — enlivens  page  1,303  of  his  sober 
and  bulky  folio  with  the  sly  remark  that  the  “ Aspentree  may  also  be 
called  Tremble,  after  the  French  name,  considering  it  is  the  matter 
whereof  women’s  toongs  were  made,  as  the  Poets  and  some  others 
report,  which  seldome  cease  wagging.”  One  of  the  poets  he  refers 
to  was  doubtless  Edward  Gosynhyll,  who  some  forty  years  before 
published  a satirical  poem,  called  “ Prayse  of  All  Women,”  in  which 
occur  the  lines  : — 

Some  say  the  woman  had  no  longue, 

After  that  God  did  her  create, 

Until  the  man  took  leaves  long 
And  put  them  under  her  palate  ; 

An  Aspen  leaf  of  the  Devil  he  gat, 

And  for  it  movelh  with  every  Vvdnd 
They  say  women’s  tongues  be  of  like  kind. 


Witty  Sir  Thomas  More  expressed  his  fear  that  if  women  were 
once  suffered  to  begin  speaking  in  the  congregation  “ those  aspen 
leaves  of  theirs  would  never  leave  wagging”  (“Works,”  1532,  viii. 
p.  769).  A little  later  an  obscure  poet,  T.  Howell,  who  deserves  his 
oblivion,  makes  the  flippant  remark  : “ In  women’s  mindes  are  divers 
winds,  which  stur  their  Aspintunge  to  prate  and  chat”  (“Poems,”  1567).' 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  leaf  of  the  Persea  tree  is  said  to 
have  been  held  in  reverence  from  its  likeness  to  the  human  tongue, 
but  this  was  in  respect  to  its  shape  rather  than  its  mobility.^ 

* We  can  only  recollect  one  author  who  has  the  candour  to  attribute  the 
aspen  tongue  to  his  own  sex.  Dr.  O.  Wendell  Holmes  speaks  of  “ boys  whose 
tongues  were  as  the  vibrating  leaves  of  the  forest”  {Over  the  Teaeups^  29). 

2 Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  377. 
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Another  very  rare  “lytell  boke  named  the  Schole-house  of 
Women,”  1561,  tells  how  a certain  man  having  married  a tongueless 
wife  sought  a remedy  for  her  deficiency  from  the  Evil  One,  with  sad 
results.  The  Devil  bids  him  put  an  aspen  leaf  in  her  mouth  and  a 
tongue  it  shall  her  make — which  it  did  with  a vengeance.  For 

From  that  day  forward  she  never  ceased; 

Her  boistrous  bable  greeved  him  sore. 

And  by  proof  dayly  we  see 
What  inclination  nature  maketh  ; 

The  aspin  lefe  hanging  where  it  be, 

With  little  winde  or  none  it  shaketh. 

A woman’s  tung  in  like  wise  taketh 
Little  ease  and  little  rest : 

For  if  it  should,  the  hart  would  brest  [burst]. 

Very  similarly  in  “The  Hundred  Merry  Tales”  (1526)  a man  cures 
a dumb  wife  by  laying  three  aspen  leaves  under  her  tongue  while  she 
is  asleep.  The  same  charm  recurs  in  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  “ The 
Dumb  Wife  of  Aberdour  ” : — 

This  night  in  her  first  sleep 
Under  her  tongue  then  lay 
Of  quaking  aspen  leaf 
The  whilk  betokens  wind  ; 

And  she  shall  have  relief 
Of  speaking,  thou  shalt  find. 

How  well  this  sly  pleasantry  hit  the  popular  taste  is  manifest  from 
its  persistent  appearance  in  chap-books.  In  “ Pasquil’s  Jests  with 
the  Merriments  of  Mother  Bunch  ” (about  1650)  the  story  is  told  of 
a certain  farmer  who,  having  the  misfortune  to  have  a dumb  wife, 
resorted  to  a great  magician  for  help.  To  effect  a cure  he  is  directed 
to  lay  an  aspen  leaf  under  her  tongue,  as  that,  if  anything,  would  set 
it  wagging.  The  good  man,  however,  exceeds  his  instructions,  and, 
in  order  “ to  make  the  matter  more  sure,  tooke  three  aspen  leaves 
and  laid  them  all  three  under  his  wife’s  tongue,  who  immediately 
began  to  talk  and  prate  very  nimbly,  and  upon  a very  small  occasion 
to  curse  and  raile  downright.”  The  unhappy  husband  hastens  to  the 
magician  to  undo  the  mischief  he  had  brought  on  himself.  “ Marry 
then,  God  help  thee  (quoth  the  magician),  for  it  is  an  easie  matter 
to  make  a woman  speak,  but  to  make  her  hold  her  tongue  is  past  my 
cunning.”  ^ 

Another  curious  ballad,  highly  commended  by  Addison, ^ “The 

* J.  Ashton,  Humour^  IVtl,  and  Satire  of  the  XVIIth  Centxiry^  p.  120. 

- The  Spectator^  No.  247. 
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Wanton  Wife  of  Bath,”  represents  the  shrew  as  demanding  admission 
at  Heaven’s  gate;  she  taunts  the  various  saints  who  dispute  her 
entrance  by  casting  up  to  them  their  own  failings  when  on  earth,  and 
has  the  following  passage  of  arms  with  St.  Thomas  : — 

“ They  say,”  quoth  Thomas,  “ women’s  tongues 
Of  aspen  leaves  are  made  ; ” 

“ Thou  unbelieving  wretch,”  quoth  she, 

“ All  is  not  true  that’s  said.” 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  with  what  strange  unanimity  men  of 
languages  and  climes  the  most  remote  have  agreed  in  thus  finding 
“ tongues  in  trees,”  when  women  are  in  question.  The  canny  Scots 
of  Kelso  satirically  call  the  Popiilus  tre7nula^  or  aspen,  by  the  homely 
name  of  “ Auld-wives’-tongues.”  Making  exactly  the  same  quip  the 
North  American  Indian,  mindful  of  the  squaw  that  shares  his  wig- 
wam, names  the  aspen  tree  in  his  own  language  “woman-tongue,” 
and  adds  the  explanatory  comment,  “ Never  still,  never  still,  always 
go.”  Southey  gives  the  story  in  his  “Commonplace  Book,”  iv.  172. 
Nearer  home  we  have  Taffy  in  his  expressive  Welsh  calling  the  same 
restless  tree  Tafod  y 7nerche7i^  which,  being  interpreted,  is  just 
“woman’s  tongue.” 

Finally,  the  stolid  German,  when  he  remarks  that  the  tongues  of 
his  women-folk  pappelcTi^  i.e,  prate  or  babble  too  much,  uses  a word 
near  akin  to  pappel^  the  poplar,  so  called  from  the  restless  movement 
of  its  lisping  leaves  ; just  as  the  aspen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  named 
the  pippky  and  the  tremulous  Bo-tree  of  the  Buddhists  is  the pippala. 
We  close  this  libellous  article  with  a citation  from  an  old  poet  given 
by  Folkard  in  his  “ Plant-lore  ” : — 

The  quaking  Aspen,  light  and  thin, 

In  the  air  quick  passage  gives  ; 

Resembling  still 
The  trembling  ill 
Of  tempers  of  womankind. 

Which  never  rest 
But  still  are  prest 
To  wave  with  every  wind. 
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SOME  DOMESTIC  REMINISCENCES 
OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND 
HIS  IVIFE. 


The  following  incidents  in  the  everyday  life  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  his  wife,  although  trivial  in  themselves,  may  be  of  interest, 
as  they  are  unknown  to  the  general  public,  and  narrated  by  those 
whose  daily  occupations  brought  them  within  the  domestic  sphere  of 
the  Carlyles,  both  in  the  country  and  in  London. 

Near  to  the  village  of  Thornhill,  in  Dumfriesshire,  is  the  farm- 
house of  Templand,  to  which  Jane  Welch  came  with  her  mother, 
and  where  she  lived  until  marriage  joined  her  bright  and  clever 
personality  to  the  rugged  genius  in  the  shadow  of  whose  fame  it  was 
thereafter  her  fate  to  live  and  be  known  only  as  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  During  her  mother’s  life  they  several  times  visited  Temp- 
land,  and  there  occurred  two  little  incidents  which  show  that  Carlyle, 
as  a rule  undemonstrative,  had  a very  strong  affection  for  his  wife. 
In  those  days  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  was  by  stage-coach, 
which  passed  through  to  Glasgow  by  the  main  road,  and  as  the 
distance  was  too  far  for  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  walk,  an  ordinary  Scotch 
farm  cart  was  sent  to  meet  the  coach  at  the  nearest  point.  To  save 
his  wife  from  its  springless  shaking  and  jolting,  Carlyle  took  her  on 
his  knee,  but  when  they  came  to  the  steep,  rough  hill  leading  up  to 
Templand,  finding  that  even  this  did  not  protect  her  from  feeling 
the  sudden  jolts  of  the  lumbering  wheels,  he  stepped  over  on  to  the 
shaft,  and  with  her  still  in  his  arms,  seated  himself  on  the  haunches 
of  the  steady-going  cart-horse,  thus  holding  her  in  comparative  ease 
until  they  reached  the  house.  The  other  incident  was  later  on, 
when  Carlyle  drove  himself  down  in  a gig,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  was 
in  the  house,  hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  ran  out  to  meet  and 
welcome  him.  He  was  so  occupied  in  bending  down  over  the  side 
to  kiss  her  that  he  forgot  to  guide  the  horse,  with  the  consequence  that 
the  gig-wheel  grazed  on  a stone  and  the  whole  affair  Was  overturned, 
though  happily  with  no  ill-effects. 
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About  a mile  from  Templand,  on  a knoll  overlooking  the  River 
Nith  and  a lovely  stretch  of  valley  and  hillside,  is  Holmhill,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell,  the  doctor  having  retired 
from  practice  and  occupying  the  position  of  banker  in  Thornhill. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  great  and  constant  friends, 
and  she  often  paid  them  lengthened  visits,  her  husband  also  coming 
at  intervals,  but  never  remaining  long  at  a time,  as  he  usually  went 
down  to  stay  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Aiken,  who  lived  near  Dumfries. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  very  delicate,  often  complaining  of  pain  in  her  side, 
and  the  doctor  and  his  wife  were  extremely  kind  and  attentive  in  all 
things,  humouring  her  moods  and  giving  way  to  her  wishes.  Dr. 
Russell  would  sometimes  link  his  arm  in  hers  and  walk  with  her  up 
and  down  a small  corridor  in  the  house  for  half  an  hour  at  a time. 
She  was  also  extremely  nervous,  and  during  her  visits  the  cocks  were 
all  shut  away  in  an  outhouse,  so  that  their  crowing  might  not  be 
heard,  and  all  the  clocks  prevented  from  striking,  as  she  could  not 
bear  these  sounds.  Every  fortnight  she  was  weighed,  wearing  the  same 
dress  each  time,  so  that  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  weight 
of  clothing,  and  in  one  visit  of  ten  weeks  she  gained  twelve  pounds 
to  her  own  and  the  Russells’  great  satisfaction,  the  peace,  rest  and 
quietness  of  the  country'  evidently  suiting  her  better  than  the  more 
active  and  busy  life  she  led  in  London.  Her  morning  headdress 
was  a white  net  cap,  coming  to  a point  in  front  and  drawn  in  behind 
under  the  hair,  this  being  changed  in  the  afternoon  for  a small  piece 
of  lace  resting  lightly  on  her  head,  without  any  edging  or  trimming, 
a very  frivolous  and  unimportant  affair  compared  to  the  large  and 
extremely  unbecoming  style  of  cap  then  considered  the  correct  wear 
for  every  married  woman,  whether  young  or  old,  thus  even  in  this 
small  detail  showing  herself  of  an  original  mind  untrammelled  by 
convention. 

Although  Templand  was  by  this  time  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
she  never  failed  to  pay  at  least  one  visit  there  each  time  she  stayed 
at  Holmhill,  usually  bringing  away  a flower  as  a little  souvenir,  and 
on  one  occasion  she  took  a nettle  and  a thistle  to  plant  in  her  garden, 
saying  she  was  sure  these  were  the  only  things  that  would  grow  in 
London.  She  could  say  very  sarcastic  things  when  in  the  mood, 
even  at  the  expense  of  those  she  was  most  friendly  with,  and  also 
delighted  in  bestowing  appropriate  nicknames  not  always  considered 
as  compliments  by  the  recipients,  who,  hearing  of  them,  and  not 
understanding  the  cleverness  of  the  application,  failed  to  see  its 
sense.  One  day,  seeing  the  cook,  a very  tall  woman  with  well- 
marked  features  and  dignified  aspect,  going  about  some  work  outside 
VOL.  ccxcii.  NO.  2057.  j . 
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she  said  to  Mrs.  Russell:  “Do  you  know,  Kate  reminds  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  Mrs.  Siddons’s  Lady  Macbeth,”  and  on  being 
told  ihis,  Kate  indignantly  exclaimed,  “ Leddy  Macbeth  ! Hoots  ! 
she  maun  surely  see  something  gey  deevilish  or  fiend-like  aboot  me 
tae  liken  me  tae  a wumman  like  yon  ! ” 

Among  the  household  were  Andrew  Hunter  and  his  wife  (the 
before-mentioned  “ Kate”),  who  for  many  years  filled  the  respective 
posts  of  coachman  and  cook  with  the  Russells.  Andrew  is  now  an 
old  man  of  eighty  and  his  wife  owns  to  seventy,  but  they  are  still 
living  in  Thornhill,  in  a small  house  kept  in  spotless  order  by  the 
old  lady  herself,  on  seeing  whom  one  can  perceive  the  appropriate- 
ness of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  remark  anent  her  likeness  to  the  great  actress. 
Andrew  (who  this  year  was  the  recipient  of  the  prize,  left  by  his 
old  master,  to  be  given  yearly  to  some  oldest  working  man  in  the 
village  who  continues  to  support  himself)  is  nothing  loth  to  tell  his 
remembrances  of  the  Carlyles,  principally,  however,  of  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
whom  he  drove  every  day,  wet  or  dry,  during  her  visits  to  Holmhill. 
Dr.  Russell  kept  a brougham  and  one  horse,  of  which  both  he  and 
his  coachman  were  very  careful,  and  the  length  and  direction  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  daily  drives,  in  which  she  was  nearly  always  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Russell,  were  regulated  by  the  doctor  to  occupy  exactly 
three  hours,  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  go  very  slowly  and  walk  the 
horse  up  all  the  small  hills  to  spin  out  the  time.  One  day  Mrs. 
Russell  observed,  “ As  it  is  such  a fine  day,  I think  we  might  prolong 
our  drive  a little  ! ” to  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  replied,  “ Na,  na  ! you  will 
find  Andrew  has  had  his  orders  from  the  doctor,  and  he’ll  not  go 
past  them  ! ” Neither  did  he. 

No  consideration  of  weather  seemed  to  affect  her  passion  for 
driving,  as,  for  instance,  one  very  wet  and  stormy  day,  when  the  rain 
and  wind  were  lashing  and  howling  round  the  house,  Andrew  was 
told  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  wanted  to  drive.  It  was  a terrible  day,  fit  for 
neither  man  nor  beast,  and  Andrew  in  his  wrath  was  moved  to 
propose  that  he  would  take  the  carriage  round  to  the  front  door, 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  could  sit  in  it  there  and  get  all  the  fresh  air  she 
needed,  without  either  himself  or  his  horse  being  exposed  to  the 
elements,  but  in  spite  of  this  ingenious  suggestion  the  usual  three 
hours  had  to  be  undertaken. 

On  another  occasion  when  the  weather  was  unpropitious.  Dr. 
Russell,  careful  of  his  animal,  said,  “ Andrew,  the  ladies  are  wanting 
to  drive  out  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  is  such  a bad  day,  you  will  just 
tell  them  the  horse  is  lame.”  Later  on,  when  he  came  back  from 
the  bank,  the  day  had  cleared  a little,  and  coming  out,  he  said, 
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“ Well,  Andrew,  the  ladies  are  set  upon  going  out  to-day ; I doubt 
you’ll  have  to  make  ready.” 

“ But  I tell’t  them  the  horse  was  lame  ! ” quoth  Andrew. 

“Ay,  and  so  did  I,”  said  the  doctor,  “ but  it  was  of  no  use. 
However,  it’s  no  lie,  for  she  is  always  a bit  stiff  from  spavin.”  So 
master  and  man  salved  their  consciences  for  the  attempted  evasion. 

Thomas  Carlyle  did  no  writing  during  his  brief  visits  to  Holm- 
hill,  preferring  to  spend  the  time  on  a rough  wooden  bench  made 
specially  for  him  by  Andrew,  where  he  read,  and  meditated,  and 
smoked  long  clay  pipes,  this  seat  not  being,  as  one  might  have 
supposed,  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  sunlit  view  of  hill  and  river,  but 
placed  with  its  back  to  all  this,  away  down  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  drive,  in  a spot  overshadowed  by  trees,  where  the  only  prospect 
was  a moss-covered  stone  wall  and  the  trees  in  the  plantation  beyond. 

If  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  not  popular  with  the  domestics,  Carlyle  was 
even  less  so,  as  he  went  about,  bestowing  no  word  or  look  on  anyone, 
absent-minded  and  taciturn.  Even  Andrew,  who  saw  most  of  him, 
being  so  much  out  of  doors,  who  made  the  seat  and  carefully  set  a 
flagstone  under  it  to  keep  his  feet  from  the  damp,  and  who  often 
worked  within  a few  yards  of  him  for  hours  at  a time,  said,  “ Na,  for 
a’  the  times  he  was  here,  Maister  Carlyle  never  opened  neither  his 
mouth  nor  his  hand  tae  me,”  an  expression  suggesting  both  closeness 
of  speech  and  pocket  ! 

Carlyle’s  objection  to  interruption  sometimes  carried  his  manners 
past  the  point  of  surliness  to  absolute  rudeness.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  seated  in  the  carriage  reading  a book,  when  Mrs.  Russell, 
who  had  just  got  out,  met  Dr.  Grierson,  a man  now  dead,  but  well 
known  and  remembered  in  Thornhill  and^the  district  for  his  kindly 
personality  and  his  great  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  Natural 
History,  a souvenir  of  which  he  left  to  the  village  in  the  interesting 
collection  known  as  “Dr.  Grierson’s  Museum.”  He  was  very 
anxious  to  speak  to  Carlyle,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
Mrs.  Russell  to  introduce  him.  This  she  did,  bringing  him  up  to 
the  carriage  and  saying,  “ Mr.  Carlyle,  this  is  Dr.  Grierson,  our  local 
practitioner.”  Carlyle  raised  his  eyes  from  his  reading,  ejaculated 
in  an  indescribable  kind  of  a grunt,  “ Oh  ! ” and  immediately  re- 
buried himself  in  his  book,  an  unlooked-for  response  both  to  his 
hostess  and  his  would-be  admirer.  At  another  time  a duchess  hap- 
pened to  call  on  Mrs.  Russell,  when  he  was  staying  with  them,  and 
expressed  a desire  to  see  Mr.  Carlyle  ; so  Mrs.  Russell  immediately 
went  out,  and  finding  him  seated  in  his  favourite  spot  asked  him  to 
come  in  for  a few  minutes.  His  exact  reply  is  not  vouched  for,  but 
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its  purport  was  quite  clear ; he  absolutely  declined  to  see  her  Grace, 
and  his  discomfited  hostess  had  to  return  as  best  she  might,  with  the 
ungracious  refusal.  However,  once  as  he  was  driving  up  through 
Thornhill,  he  stood  up  in  the  carriage  so  that  the  people  might  see 
him,  many  having  expressed  a desire  to  catch  a glimpse  of  him.  He 
wore  chamois  leather  slippers  in  the  house,  and  what  were  called 
“ Blucher  ” boots  out  of  doors,  these  latter  being  ahvays  made  for 
him  by  the  same  man,  a bootmaker  named  Duncan,  in  Edinburgh  ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  something  about  his  feet  being  not  quite  com- 
fortable, he  w'as  heard  to  remark  that  “ if  they  would  hang  two  or 
three  of  these  shoemakers  it  w'ould  teach  the  others  to  make  their 
boots  to  fit  a body’s  feet,”  showing  that  even  a philosopher  may  be 
roused  from  his  philosophy  when  the  shoe  pinches. 

The  maid  who  was  w’ith  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  London  during  the  last 
year  of  her  life,  and  who  after  her  mistress’s  death  stayed  on  at 
Cheyne  Row  until  her  own  marriage,  w'as  a Scotchwoman,  and 
Carlyle,  who  was  very  Scotch,  and  liked  all  Scotch  things,  approved 
of  her  in  many  ways,  especially  of  her  porridge-making  and  oat  cakes, 
w'hich  he  called  “ illustrious  cakes,”  and  also  for  her  punctuality,  he 
being  extremely  punctual  himself.  The  making  of  porridge  and  oat 
cakes  w^as  not  among  her  duties,  but  she  w'as  proficient  in  the  art, 
which  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  English  cook  either  could  not  or  w’ould  not 
learn,  hence  the  following.  Jessie  w^as  going  to  be  married,  and 
accordingly  gave  notice  to  leave,  but  the  young  man  being  promised 
a more  lucrative  occupation  in  the  future,  they  agreed  to  wait,  and  on 
this  being  made  known  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  she  impulsively  threw'  her 
arms  round  the  maid’s  neck,  and  kissing  her,  exclaimed,  “ Thank 
God,  I shall  get  my  oat  cakes  yet  ! ” 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  never  very  strong,  was  less  so  during  this  year, 
and  spent  a greater  part  of  the  time  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room, 
but  was  still  very  fond  of  company,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
passionately  fond  of  driving  out.  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  contrary,  did 
not  care  in  the  least  for  society,  or  to  be  troubled  by  visitors,  but 
so  long  as  he  was  left  alone  was  quite  willing  to  let  her  do  exactly 
as  she  pleased.  He  was  coming  very  much  to  the  front  at  that 
time,  and  people  were  anxious  to  make  much  of  him,  failing  wLich, 
as  he  was  very  rarely  to  be  seen,  they  turned  their  attentions  to  his 
wife,  and  her  visitors  and  their  carriages  w'ere  continually  in  evidence 
at  No.  5 Cheyne  Row.  She  was  very  impulsive  in  giving  aw'ay 
things,  saying,  however,  that  if  she  did  not  receive  so  many  presents 
she  could  not  have  given  away  so  much.  Among  others.  Lady 
Ashburton  sent  ever>'  w'eek  a hamper  containing  cream,  eggs,  and 
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fresh  vegetables,  which  would  no  doubt  be  very  highly  appreciated, 
as  for  those  who  have  lived  long  in  the  country  a taste  for  the 
London  egg  and  so-called  cream  is  difficult  to  acquire. 

Neither  of  them  read  a newspaper  ; Dr.  Russell  sent  them  one 
regularly,  which  was  promptly  readdressed  by  Carlyle  to  Mrs.  Aiken 
(his  favourite  sister  “ Jean  ”),  with  the  addition  of  two  strokes  : 

under  the  address,  the  explanation  of  these  being  that  Carlyle,  who 
hated  writing  to  his  relations,  his  time  being  so  much  occupied, 
took  this  means  of  communicating  to  his  sister  that  all  was  well 
with  them.  Only  once  he  forgot  to  put  the  strokes,  and  the  omission 
promptly  brought  a letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  cause. 

An  ordinary  day  in  Carlyle’s  life  was  somewhat  as  follows.  He 
had  no  stated  hour  for  rising,  it  depending  very  much  on  what 
time  he  had  gone  to  bed,  so  the  breakfast  hour  varied  between  nine 
o’clock  and  eleven.  He  always  had  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  that 
and  everything  else  must  be  at  the  boiling-point  or  it  was  of 
no  use ; the  kettle  had  to  be  brought  boiling  to  the  table,  and  the 
eggs  in  the  hot  water,  so  that  he  could  see  for  himself  that  all  really 
was  as  hot  as  he  desired  it.  “If  he  could  have  got  things  hotter 
than  boiling  he  would  have  liked  it  better,”  was  Jessie’s  comment, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  often  remonstrated  with 
him  for  taking  things  too  hot,  suggested  he  might  put  a cinder  in  his 
mouth.  Then  to  work,  seated  in  an  old-fashioned  square  armed 
chair  with  a hard  horse-hair  seat,  before  the  quaint  oblong  writing- 
table  with  its  two  flaps  for  letting  up  or  down  according  to  the  space 
required,  and  steadily  work  on  until  two  o’clock,  when  he  would  go 
upstairs,  find  hot  water  ready  to  the  minute,  and  after  washing  his 
hands  and  making  some  slight  change  in  his  dress,  went  out  for  a 
walk  until  four  o’clock.  On  his  return  he  went  out  into  the  small 
paved  court  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  led  into  the  strip  of 
garden,  and  here  a small  dose  of  brandy,  filled  up  with  cold  water, 
was  brought,  and  the  tumbler  being  placed  on  an  ordinary  kitchen 
chair  beside  him,  he  sat  on  the  wall,  reading  a book  and  sipping  his 
brandy  and  water  until  dinner,  which  would  soon  after  be  announced. 
His  meals  were  very  simple ; he  liked  what  he  was  to  eat  on  his 
plate  at  once,  and  if  the  quantity  had  not  quite  agreed  with  him  on 
any  previous  occasion,  he  would  say,  “ Not  quite  so  much  to-day.” 
When  at  Holmhill  a certain  quantity  of  potatoes  were  weighed  for 
him  each  day,  his  wife  saying  that  if  this  was  not  done,  he  was  so 
absent-minded,  he  would  be  sure  to  eat  more  than  were  good 
for  him  without  being  aware  of  it.  He  rarely  took  anything  to 
drink,  except  a glass  of  port  occasionally  with  his  cheese ; and  after 
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dinner  it  was  his  habit  to  go  upstairs  to  his  room  and  lie  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  there,  with  an  old  hat  on,  a handkerchief  laid  over  his 
ear,  and  warmly  tucked  up  in  a thick  plaid  or  rug,  to  sleep  for  an 
hour  and  a quarter  exactly,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Jessie  was 
strictly  instructed  to  wake  him.  Going  downstairs,  he  smoked  a 
pipe  (he  never  had  any  lack  of  either  his  favourite  long  clays  or 
tobacco,  being  presented  with  stacks  of  the  one  and  quantities  of 
the  other  by  admirers  who  were  only  too  honoured  by  the  great 
man’s  acceptance  of  their  gifts),  then  up  to  the  drawing-room  for 
tea  and  to  read  a book  quietly,  except  on  those  evenings  on  which 
visitors  (who  had  most  probably  previously  written  to  Mrs.  Carlyle 
praying  for  permission)  happened  to  “ drop  in  ” for  a cup  of  tea 
and  a talk,  the  talk  on  these  occasions  soon  resolving  itself  into 
one  voice  alone  being  heard,  while  the  guests  sat  round  like  an 
audience  at  an  interesting  lecture,  only  an  occasional  answer  of 
assent  or  murmur  of  admiration  breaking  the  general  attitude  of 
strained  attention.  Then  one  by  one  they  would  flit  away,  taking 
their  fine  dresses  and  jewels  on  to  other  and  more  dazzling  recep- 
tions, where,  however,  they  could  be  sure  of  rousing  both  interest 
and  jealousy  by  remarking  that  they  had  spent  the  earlier  part  of 
the  evening  with  Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  last  guest  gone,  Carlyle,  unable  to  continue  his  interrupted 
reading,  would  rise,  and  crying  impatiently,  “ Another  night  spoiled  ; 
this  must  not  happen  again,”  take  himself  off  for  a long  walk,  perhaps 
not  returning  until  after  eleven  o’clock,  letting  himself  in  with  his 
latchkey,  to  find  his  porridge  warming  in  the  saucepan  on  the  hob  of 
the  dining-room  fireplace,  and  his  candles  (there  was  no  gas  in  the 
house)  set  ready.  His  favourite  position  while  reading  was  to  sit 
with  his  elbows  forward  upon  the  table  and  his  head  held  between 
his  hands,  and  in  this  attitude  he  would  remain  until  the  last  flickers 
of  the  waning  candles  gave  warning  of  coming  sudden  darkness, 
obliging  him  to  rise  and  depart  to  bed,  Jessie  usually  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  substitute  fairly  short  candles  for  the  long  ones, 
because,  as  she  said,  “ if  they  had  been  the  full  length  he  would  have 
sat  up  reading  just  that  much  longer.” 

That  musical,  or  rather  unmusical,  form  of  torture  the  “ hurdy- 
gurdy”  was  an  abomination  to  him,  and  it  was  principally  on 
account  of  his  intense  dislike  to  these  instruments,  and  his  voicing 
of  this  to  a friend  who  was  influential  in  high  places,  that  the  Act 
was  passed  by  which  it  was  made  imperative  that  the  organ-grinder 
should  move  off  at  once  on  being  requested  to  do  so,  with  the 
alternative  of  being  given  in  charge  if  he  refused. 
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If  Carlyle  had  seen  a tithe  of  the  people  who  came  to  obtain 
interviews  or  even  speech  with  him,  his  time  would  have  been 
occupied  by  little  else,  and  as  it  was  there  were  many  who  hung 
about  the  house  hoping  to  catch  a glimpse  of  or  by  good  luck 
perhaps  a stray  word  from  the  object  of  their  admiration.  But  he 
was  not  always  obdurate  in  his  refusal.  An  American  who  had 
called  time  after  time,  asking  only  to  see  him,  at  length  received  the 
reward  of  importunity  by  being  admitted,  and  found  the  great  man 
in  his  study.  On  his  entrance,  Carlyle  rose,  and  standing  with  his 
hand  on  the  writing-table  said,  “Well,  here  I am  take  a good  look 
at  me.”  And  not  only  so,  but  evidently  being  that  day  in  an 
amiable  humour,  he  sat  down  and  talked  to  his  visitor  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  latter,  no  doubt,  when  he  left,  hugging  the 
memory  of  that  interview  as  a priceless  possession. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  or  thought  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
stated  that  Carlyle  and  his  wife  had  a sincere  affection  for  each 
other,  although  they  lived  their  life  together  in  very  undemonstrative 
fashion.  Her  death  was  a great  and  lasting  grief,  but  borne  with 
the  Spartan  determination  of  the  Scotch  character,  which,  doggedly 
hardening  itself  against  any  display  of  feeling,  holds  its  sorrow  locked 
up  within  itself  and  repels  would-be  sympathy  as  an  impertinence. 
On  his  return  from  her  funeral  he  went  straight  upstairs,  and  entering 
the  room  which  had  been  hers,  shut  the  door  behind  him.  After 
awhile  he  came  out  and  went  on  up  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  then  descending,  took  up  his  ordinary  life 
again  to  all  appearance  ; but  although  he  rarely  afterwards  mentioned 
his  wife,  an  old-fashioned  photograph  of  her  stood  always  on  his 
writing-table,  and  from  the  time  of  her  death  he  aged  rapidly. 


E.  WILLIAMSON  WALLACE. 
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IVATLING  STREET  IN  BUCKS. 

^ f ''HE  great  chain  of  communication  from  the  north-west  to  the 

X south-east  point  of  the  Empire  was  drawn  out  to  the  length 
of  4080  Roman  miles.  The  public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by 
milestones,  and  ran  in  a direct  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very 
little  respect  for  the  obstacles  either  of  nature  or  private  property.  . . » 
The  middle  part  of  the  road  w'as  raised  into  a terrace,  w'hich  com- 
manded the  adjacent  country,  consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  cement,  and  was  paved  w'ith  large  stones.  . . . Houses 
were  erected  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles ; each  of  them  was 
provided  with  post-horses.”  Such  is  Gibbon’s  description  of  the 
Roman  highways  (literally  high  ways,  for  did  they  not  overlook  the 
adjacent  country  ?)  at  the  period  of  the  Empire’s  greatest  ascendency 
and  highest  development.  In  Britain  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  roads  was  that  one  which  formed  part  of  the  “ great  chain  of 
communication,”  the  (perhaps)  stratum  ViteUiatium^  w’hich  has  been 
known  for  hundreds  of  years  as  Watling  ^ Street,  and  extended  from 
Richborough  (Rutupise)  in  Kent  to  Chester  and  thence  to  Holyhead, 
passing  in  its  course  through  Canterbury,  Rochester,  London,  St. 
Albans  (Verulamium),  Dunstable  (Durocobrivje),  and  then  obliquely 
across  the  north  corner  of  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire  on  its 
way  to  Towcester,  and  so  to  the  north. 

Watling  Street  enters  Buckinghamshire  at  Little  Brickhill  and, 
passing  through  Feimy  Stratford,  Shenley,  and  Stony  Stratford,  leaves 
the  county  at  Old  Stratford,  a quarter  of  a mile  north-w^est  of  Stony 
by  crossing  the  River  Ouse  and  entering  Northamptonshire.  Of  the 
eleven  miles,  or  less,  of  the  road  in  Bucks  “no  traces  peculiarly 
Roman  remain,  if  we  except  the  undeviating  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  records  of  its  once  paved  causeway  preserved  in  the 
names  of  the  towns  through  which  it  passes.” 

The  village  and  parish  of  Little  Brickhill,  picturesquely  situated 
on  a spur  of  the  Chilterns,  is  not  mentioned  in  “ Domesday  Book.” 
“ It  was  taken,  I judge”  (writes  Cole),  “out  of  Bow  and  Great  Brickhill, 

‘ “Watling”  is  also  said  to  be  a modern  form  of  Guethelinga,  the  Saxon 
name  of  the  road. 
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Bow  Brickhill  and  Great  Brickhill  being  parishes  adjacent  to  Little 
Brickhill  and  situated  on  either  side  of  it,”  Cole  may  or  may  not 
be  right  in  his  judgment,  but  the  village  must  have  existed  from  very- 
early  times,  perhaps  from  pre-Roman  times,  as  AVatling  Street  was 
made  on  the  track  of  a pre-existing  British  road,  and  the  summit  of 
the  hill  must  have  always  been  an  appropriate  spot  for  houses  of 
rest  and  refreshment  for  man  and  beast  after  the  long  pull  up  from 
Fenny  Stratford  ; more  especially  as  in  the  olden  times  the  hill  was 
even  longer  and  steeper  than  it  now  is,  competent  authorities  being 
of  opinion  that  the  aspect  of  the  country  has  undergone  considerable 
alteration  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  altitude  of  the  hills  and  the 
raising  of  the  surface  of  the  road  in  the  valley. 

That  the  place  was,  at  least,  of  local  importance  and  convenient 
for  public  business  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  assizes  were  held 
here  frequently  during  the  period  1443-1638  ; it  also  was  largely 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  getting  married.  Couples  came  hither 
from  all  the  circumjacent  parishes,  and  even  from  far  distant  places. 
The  parish  register  contains  a very  large  number  of  marriage  entries 
■ — out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  population. 

Commercial  activity  is  indicated  by  the  Thursday  market  and 
annual  fair  on  St.  Giles’s  Day  granted  to  Philip  Lovel  in  1257.  In 
1284  Hugh  de  Audley  was  regranted  the  Thursday  market  and  a 
fair  on  St.  John  Baptist’s  Day.  In  1441,  Huinfrey,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, had  the  market  confirmed  to  him,  and  two  fairs  yearly,  on 
SS.  Philip  and  James’s  Day  and  St.  Luke’s  Day. 

In  1552  Henry  Cary  was  allowed  to  alienate  the  manor  to  Robert 
Brocas.  The  latter  died  in  1558  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bernard  Brocas,  who  died  in  1589,  leaving  the  manorial  lordship  to 
his  son  Pexal  or  Pepal  Brocas,  then  aged  twenty-one  years.  Mr. 
Pexal  Brocas  achieved  fame,  or  rather  notoriety ; his  amiable  weak- 
ness is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  entry  in  the  register : 
“ 1 6 TO,  December  x°.  Mary,  a bastard,  the  reputed  daughter  of 
Mr.  Pepoll  Brocas  and  Anne  Winckeworth,  bapt.”  His  frailties 
accumulating,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Pexal  Brocas,  on  Sunday,  October  24, 
1613,  expiated  his  sins  of  commission  by  doing  open  penance  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cross.  “ He  stood  in  a white  sheet,  and  held  a stick  in 
his  hand,  having  been  convicted  before  the  High  Commissioners  for 
secret  and  notorious  adultery  with  divers  women.”  ^ “ Divers  ” indeed 
must  the  women  have  been  ; a writer  in  the  “ British  Magazine  ” 
(August  1767)  states  that  he  was  informed  by  Lady  Gardner  (Sir  P. 
Brocas’s  great-granddaughter)  that  Sir  Pexal  had  seventy  children 
* Stow’s  Chronicle^  p.  1,085. 
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born  to  him,  but  only  one  son  by  his  lady.  He  had  thirty  men 
clothed  in  scarlet  that  waited  upon  him  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  where 
he  went  to  demand  a dinner  after  doing  penance. 

It  is  also  recorded  in  the  register:  “1624,  Sir  Pepall  Brocas, 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  refused  to  pay  a rate  of  i6j.  \\d.  on  his  land 
towards  church  repairs,  because  the  south  ‘ ile  ’ was  not  appropriated 
to  his  sole  use  during  service,  as  it  had  been  for  former  lords.”  Tlie 
suit  was  tried  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  then  hiatus  in  manu- 
script—no  result  recorded.  At  last,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  this  notable 
gentleman  deceased,  and  Little  Brickhill  register  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry  : “1629,  Sir  Pepall  Brocas,  Knight,  Lord  of  ye  Mannor, 
dyed  August  ig,  and  was  buryed  in  pt.  August  14°.”  His  body  after 
death  appears,  like  his  affections  during  his  life,  to  have  been  divided, 
and  Cole  explains  “ in  part  ” to  mean  that  his  bowels  were  buried  at 
Little  Brickhill,  and  his  body  probably  with  his  ancestors  at 
Edlesborough. 

1562.  William  Smith,  William  Dickson,  Peter  (Kempster), 
William  Day,  and  James  Shakespeare  suffered  death,  and  were  buried 
July  7.  This  entry  is  the  first  intimation  given  in  the  register  of 
the  holding  of  the  Assizes,  There  are  like  entries  in  the  years  1570, 
1583,  1587,  1587-8,  1588,  1595,  1617.  and  1619.  In  all  there  are 
thirty-nine  names  of  people  who  suffered  death  (hanging),  including 
one  woman,  who  was  burned  ; of  these,  three  were  women,  all  hanged 
together  in  1618.  About  ten  of  these  executed  criminals  rejoiced  in 
Welsh  names,  a rather  large  proportion,  which  seems  to  prove  a 
copious  output  of  criminality  from  the  principality,  unless  indeed 
English  prejudice  suspected  every  “taffy”  to  be  a thief  because  he 
was  a Welshman.  In  1595  a batch  of  ten  men  was  hanged  on 
March  xxvi°  ; and,  continues  the  register,  “Cicely  Revis  was 
burned  the  same  day  ” — no  other  particular,  no  indication  of  the 
victim’s  offence  ; she  may  have  been  a “ witch,”  but  death  at  the 
stake  was  awarded  for  other  crimes  then.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  the 
deaths  inflicted  judicially  at  Brickhill  were  registered ; probably  many 
a sturdy  beggar  or  vagrant  was  strung  up  and  no  record  attempted. 
The  Assizes  were  held  here  for  the  last  time  in  1638;  the  register 
begins  in  1559.  During  those  eighty  years  the  judges  must  have 
appeared  on  more  than  the  eight  occasions  referred  to  in  the  register. 
Here  is  a proof  : there  was  a ballad  printed  about  1613,  called  “The 
sorrowful  complaint  of  Susan  Higgs,  a lusty  country  wench  who  was 
executed  at  Brickhill.”  There  is  no  entry  of  Susan’s  death  in  the 
register.  Tradition  says  the  gallows  stood  on  the  heath  towards 
Woburn,  about  three  furlongs  out  of  the  town. 
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The  parish  register,  having  been  carefully  kept,  is  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  provides  abundance  of  detail  illustrating  the  life  (and 
death)  that  renders  the  study  of  Watling  Street  and  its  chronicles  so 
full  of  interest.  In  1581  the  “Lyon”  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
entry  of  burial  of  David  Welsh,  who  kept  that  hostelry.  The  house 
was  doubtless  one  and  the  same  with  the  “ Red  Lyon  ” noticed  in 
i6ti,  1620,  and  in  1624,  when  Richard  Bates,  chamberlayn  at  the 
“Lyon,”  was  buried.  This  inn  is  not  mentioned  again  until  1727, 
and  perhaps  the  sign  was  then  revived  after  having  been  disused  or 
the  original  house  dismantled.  In  1611  the  “Talbott”  is  mentioned 
as  kept  by  John  Neall,  in  the  entry  of  baptism  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
Anne  Walker,  a stranger,  the  wife  (as  she  sayde)  of  one  Thomas 
Kinge,  of  Brill,  in  the  lowe  countryes. 

In  1614  “The  Crowne”  is  mentioned,  and  again  in  1654  as  a 
“ souldyer  ” died  there.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  “ Greene  Tree  ” 
in  1626;  the  “Blacke  Boye”  in  1629;  the  “George”  secures  its 
first  notice  in  1644  owing  to  the  burial  of  its  chamberlayn,  George 
Widdall  ; it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a prominent  house,  as 
only  one  more  mention  of  it  occurs.  In  1669  the  “Angel”  appears, 
and  occurs  several  times  up  to  1724.  Other  houses  were  the 
“Cross  Keys”  (1670),  the  “Unicorn”  (1690),  and  the  “Cock” 
(1726).  The  “ White  Horse  ” was  probably  the  principal  inn,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  frequency  of  its  appearance  from  1690  up  to 
1800  {circa) ; it  is  very  likely  identical  with  the  “White  Hart,”  which 
has  its  one  mention  in  1675.  ^755  Charles  Baker,  who  kept  the 

“White  Lyon,”  was  buried,  age  82.  In  1805  the  “Swan”  appears. 
None  of  the  above  signs  is  now  in  use,  the  four  licensed  houses 
being  the  “ Bull,”  “ King’s  Arms,”  “ George  and  Dragon,”  and 
“Green  Man.”  About  1700,  Richard  Winch,  John  Hart,  Barnard 
Hagedot,  and  Richard  Dawson  were  innholders. 

At  the  above-named  inns  not  only  died  many  a stranger,  from 
the  nameless  vagrant  to  the  well-to-do  man  ; but  also  were  born 
many  infants  the  offspring  of  all  classes,  and  in  very  many 
cases  of  uncertain  paternity.  1611.  Dorathe,  the  daughter  of  John 
Sherwood,  a stranger,  who  was  marryed  at  London  (as  he  sayde) 
was  baptized  June  xxv.  1618.  Agnes,  a bastard,  the  daughter  of 
Mary  Mason,  of  Leycester,  January  xxix.,  bapt.  1628.  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  a strange  woman  who  would  not  acknowledge  her 
name,  was  baptized  Jan.  xi.  1695.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  a strang 
woman,  delivred  at  John  Hart’s,  bapt.  March  ye  7,  &c. 

There  was  one  advantage,  however,  in  being  baptized  at  Little 
Brickhill  : the  infant  stood  a good  chance  of  becoming  an  individual 
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by  being  blessed  or  cursed  with  an  uncommon  baptismal  name,  and 
not  losing  identity  among  the  crowd  of  Johns,  Marys,  Williams,  Eliza- 
beths, ^c.  Rarely  does  any  baptismal  register  show  such  a variety  of 
names,  e.g,  Athanasius  Trapnell  was  baptized  1575  ; and  among 
the  names  met  with,  not  merely  once,  are  Sabine,  Sampson,  Audrye, 
Ambrose,  Penelope,  Hadria,  Benedict,  Valentine,  Lydia,  Adam, 
Embrey,  ffayrforde,  Diana,  Duglas  (girl),  &c.  After  1640  the 
commoner  names  prevail.  The  name  Magdalen  was  not  unusual, 
and  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  1573  as  Maudlin. 

Very  many  strangers  and  travellers  reached  this  place  only  to 
find  a last  resting-place  in  the  churchyard.  A great  number  were 
nameless,  and  the  entry,  “a  stranger  bur.,”  *‘a  vagrant  bur.,” records 
the  last  of  some  male  or  female  specimen  of  the  genus  tramp,  the 
modern  lepresentatives  of  which  race  still  abound  on  this  road. 
They  were  not  infrequently  found  dead  on  the  road  : “1618.  Homo 
ignotus,  about  five  and  twentye  yeares  of  age,  was  found  dead  upon 
the  high  waye,  December  xvi°.” 

Others,  able  to  put  up  at  a decent  inn,  are  named  : “1567.  One 
Mr.  Booth,  a stranger,  buried.”  Mark  the  Mr,” ; in  the  sixteenth 
century  everyone  was  not  honoured  with  that  prefix.  “ 1612.  Hugh 
Spenser,  servant  to  the  right  honourable  ye  Earle  of  Huntingdon, 
being  hurt  by  the  fall  of  a waggon,  buried  ffebruary  xiii.”  “ 1628. 
A daughter  of  Teige  6 Govain,  Irishman,  bur.  Nov.  ix.”  “ 1638. 
Hugh  Apowen,  of  St.  Onyon,  in  Carnarvonshire,  bur.  March  24°.” 
“ 1658.  William  Bennett,  the  sonne  of  William  Bennett,  Alderman  of 
Chester  and  Justice  of  Peace,  was  buried  21  March.”  Alderman 
Bennett,  who  had  been  Mayor  of  Chester,  placed  a panel  in  the 
church  to  his  son’s  memory  with  his  armorial  bearings  thereon,  Ar. 
two  bars  gu.,  a border  engr.  sa.,  a crescent  or,  and  label  of  three  points 
of  the  third.  Crest : A nag’s  head  ar.  charged  with  two  bars  gu.”  In 
1706  William  Howson,  Dr.,  of  Mayboyle,  in  ye  Bayliwick  of  Carrick, 
Scotland,  died  at  the  “ White  Horse  ” on  his  return  from  London, 
March.  13,  buried,  «SlC. 

The  dangers  of  the  road  are  exemplified  by  : 1788,  August  8.  A 
poor  man  crushed  to  death  by  a waggon,  buried.  1755,  October  5. 
John  Gayton,  killed  upon  the  road  by  aw'aggon.  1760,  October  25. 
William  Hill,  a waggoner,  kill’d  by  a waggon.  1785,  June  22. 
William  Oxford,  a waggoner,  crushed  to  death,  &c.  And  the 
occasional  interment  of  a coachman  or  a postboy  further  marks  the 
busy  and  frequented  road. 

The  church  is  on  higher  ground  than  the  road,  and  its  heavily 
buttressed  tow'er  is  visible  from  a great  distance ; the  edifice  now 
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consists  of  a chancel  with  a south  chapel,  nave  of  four  bays  with 
south  aisle,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  There  was  formerly  a 
north  chapel  to  the  nave,  which  was  used  for  a free  school ; this  w’as 
blown  down  by  a high  wind  in  1 703,  as  was  also  part  of  the  chancel. 
Willis  records  that  the  “ chancel  was  rebuilt  with  brick,  and  a square 
meeting-house  window  put  in  at  ye  east  end.”  In  1864  the  whole 
building  was  properly  restored  and  the  chancel  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
in  good  repair  and  w^ell  cared  for. 

In  spite  of  its  apparent  importance.  Little  Brickhill  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been-  a very  populous  place.  Archbishop 
Sheldon’s  religious  census  gives  148  Conformists  and  seven  Noncon- 
formists above  the  age  of  sixteen  years — say  a total  population  of  300. 
Willis  about  1714  gives  seventy  families — say  350  people.  Cole 
writes  : “In  1748  there  were  sixty-nine  houses,  but  of  these  fifty-four 
single  houses,  and  tho*  the  assizes  were  so  commonly  held  here 
formerly,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  houses.”  The 
present  population  is  less  than  300. 

Leaving  Brickhill,  one  descends  the  long  hill  of  about  a mile  and 
a half,  on  which,  when  half-way  up,  “ Great  Paul  ” stuck  when  on  his 
way  in  1882  from  Messrs.  Taylor  & Co.’s  bell-foundry  in  Lough- 
borough to  his  assigned  destination  in  the  south-w^est  tower  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

Strangers  from  the  following  places  are  mentioned  in  the  register  : 
Weedon  ; Lee,  in  Essex  ; St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell ; St.  Sepulchre’s, 
London;  Doncaster;  Magdalen  Bridge,  Norfolk;  Lambeth;  Lan- 
caster ; Carrick,  Scotland ; Newport,  Salop,  <S:c.  The  following 
items  are  also  of  interest ; — 

1726.  Joyce  Sinfield,  alias  Greyby,  dy’d  excommunicate, 
August  10.  1710.  A poore  woman  found  dead  in  John  Heart’s 

grounds,  November  15.  1718.  Ellinor  Ashpole,  aged  120,  buried 

January  1 1.  1657.  A son  of  George  Gostley,  wLom  he  named  George, 
not  baptized,  was  putt  into  a hole  (as  he  tearmed  it)  on  March  24®. 

The  road  crosses  the  little  River  Ousel  which  marks  the  boundary 
here  between  the  parishes  of  Little  Brickhill,  Fenny  Stratford,  and 
Bow’  Brickhill.  The  last-named  parish  comes  down  to  the  road,  and 
includes  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  the  Roman  station  Magio- 
vintum  formerly  stood.  The  locality  is  now  called  Dropshort, 

Bow  Brickhill  Church,  situated  about  one  and  a half  miles  aw-ay 
from  the  road,  on  the  top  of  the  same  line  of  hills  as  Little  Brickhill 
(but  about  one  and  a half  miles  from  it),  is  683  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  district.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  it,  on  the 
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higher  part  of  the  ground,  stood  a beacon,  the  posts  of  which,  if 
not  the  kettle,  existed  in  1700.  There  is  a tradition  that  a 
Lord  of  Bow  Brickhill  divided  his  lands  here,  and  gave  them  to  the 
inhabitants  as  a reward  for  their  valiant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  The  village,  though  mainly  situated  towards  the  foot  of 
the  steep  acclivity  on  which  the  church  stands,  straggles  a good  way 
up  the  hill.  In  1755  there  were  here  fifty-six  houses,  viz.  twenty- 
five  on  the  left  hand  and  thirty-one  on  the  right,  ascending  the  hill. 
The  church  being  in  ruins  and  having  been  disused  for  many  years, 
Dr.  Browne  Willis  in  1756  collected  funds  to  restore  it.  Though  his 
zeal  and  energy  were  much  admired,  the  Bow  Brickhill  church 
people  would  have  preferred  keeping  up  the  tower  as  an  ornament 
and  removing  the  church  to  a more  convenient  spot ; but  Willis 
would  have  none  of  that.  Anyone  who  has  climbed  the  hill  once 
will  quite  agree  with  the  view  taken  by  the  parishioners  ; even  in  the 
most  favourable  weather  church-going  for  the  aged  and  invalids  must 
be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a physical  penance,  while  in  tempestuous 
or  wintry  weather  the  ascent  to  church  by  even  robust  Christians 
ought  to  serve  instead  of  the  “ absolution,”  as  it  is  said  to  do  in  the 
case  of  another  church  situated,  like  Bow  Brickhill,  on  a semi- 
inaccessible  pinnacle.  Perhaps  the  public  worship  difficulty  just 
referred  to,  acting  through  hundreds  of  years,  may  have  largely 
assisted  in  making  this  place,  according  to  Cole,  a “ nest  ” for  a 
seminary  of  Quakers  and  other  sects.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
members  of  the  various  sects  certainly  abounded  in  this  district  and 
the  adjoining  part  of  Bedfordshire.  The  Quakers,  sec f arii  tremu lari i\ 
were  the  most  numerous  ; they  had  a meeting-house  and  burial-yard 
at  Hogsty  End  (now  called  Woburn  Sands),  in  the  adjacent  parish  of 
Wavendon.  At  Hogsty  End  were  buried  not  only  the  Quaker  dead 
of  the  district  but  from  distant  places,  and  the  Wavendon  register 
contains  many  an  entry  of  the  “ interment  according  to  the  Act  ” 
{i.e.  Woollen  Act)  of  the  body  of  a deceased  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  had  died  in  London,  and  whose  corpse  was  carried 
along  Watling  Street  to  its  final  resting-place. 

By  crossing  the  Ousel  the  market  town  of  Fenny  Stratford  is 
entered.  The  road  itself,  Watling  Street,  is,  or  perhaps  was,  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  the  houses  being  arranged  on  either 
side;  but  of  late  years  the  old  High  Street,  now  called  Aylesbury 
Street,  has  assumed  greater  importance.  This  thoroughfare  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  high  road.  In  it  the  market  is  held,  and  the  church 
and  other  places  of  worship  are  situated  therein.  Now  Fenny 
Stratford  is  peculiarly  situated.  It  became  a separate  ecclesiastical 
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parish  in  1730 ; before  that  date  it  was  an  “ endship  ” of  the  parish  of 
Bletchley,  and  to  this  day  that  portion  of  the  town  which  is  on  the 
north  side  of  Watling  Street  is  in  the  parish  of  Sinnpson.  Conse- 
quently the  Bletchley  station  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  is  in  Fenny,  and  the  Fenny  Stratford  station  is  in  Simpson. 

About  half  the  population  of  Bletchley  parish  lived  at  the  Fenny 
Stratford  endship,  and  made  a living  out  of  travellers.  In  a petition 
asking  for  help  to  build  the  church  in  1725,  the  inhabitants  state: 
“ . . . An  ancient  market  town  and  great  thoroughfare  situate  on  the 
principal  road  of  England  ; that  many  strangers  are  obliged  to  lodge 
at  our  inns,  which  are  the  chief  support  of  our  town.”  ‘ At  this  date 
the  place  was  recovering  from  the  series  of  calamities  which  not 
merely  delayed  its  growth  but  seriously  reduced  its  importance  and 
population.  These  catastrophes  were,  firstly,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  which  was  followed  by  the  civil  war,  and  finally  the  plague. 

A fraternity  or  guild,  founded  /em/>.  Hen.  VI L,  to  pray  for 
the  good  estate  of  that  monarch,  and  not  forgetting  the  welfare 
of  the  souls  of  its  founders,  attracted  the  rapacious  notice  of 
Edward  VL,  or  rather  his  ministers  and  advisers,  with  the  result  that 
the  timber,  stone  walls,  lead  and  bells  (four)  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Guild  were  granted  to  certain  men  for  ;^i,572  15^-.  gd.,  and  the 
brotherhood  house  became  the  “ Bull  Inn  ” ; and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  the  resident  staff,  consisting  of  one  alderman  and  two  wardens, 
besides  brothers  and  sisters,  being  now  deprived  of  the  material 
guerdon  which  was  the  reward  of  devotional  activity,  was  sent  adrift, 
and  turned  its  energies  into  other  channels.  The  destruction  of  the 
church  and  confiscation  of  the  endowment,  with  its  result  of  diverting 
much  trade,  must  have  been  a heavy  blow  to  local  prosperity.  The 
remains  of  the  church  were  finally  destroyed,  femjt.  Eliz. 

The  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Commons  had  considerable 
effect  upon  the  county  of  Bucks.  Much  fighting  took  place  round 
this  neighbourhood,  and  no  doubt  caused  a diminution  in  the  traffic 
along  Watling  Street  and  “ hard  times  ” for  the  little  towns  that 
depended  for  a living  on  travellers.  The  parish  registers  give  some 
evidence,  but  not  as  much  as  one  would  expect,  as  the  persecution  of 
the  parochial  clergy  caused,  among  other  evils,  a suspension  of 
registration  activity.  An  interesting  and  very  curious  entry  is  that  at 
Little  Brickhill : “ 1642.  Agnes  Potter,  of  Dunstable,  wounded  at 
the  battel  at  Edge  hill,  was  buryed  Novemb.  30°.”  In  Bletchley, 
under  date  1643,  are  the  burials  of  three  unnamed  soldiers  ; to  which 
side  they  belonged  is  not  mentioned.  The  defeat,  but  not  the 
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extinction,  of  the  loyal  party  only  brought  a sort  of  armed  peace ; 
the  Restoration  was  necessary  to  restore  social  well-being.  Fenny 
Stratford  strove  to  rise  from  its  depression,  and  evidence  of  this  is 
given  that  three  local  tradesmen — viz.  Robert  Honnor,  grocer,  John 
Smalbones,  chapman,  and  William  Inns,  mercer — all  issued  brass 
tokens  to  supply  the  want  of  small  change,  as  also  did  Charles  Lord, 
of  Little  Brickhill.  The  returning  prosperity,  however,  received  a 
disastrous  check  ; and  the  third,  last,  and  heaviest  calamity  almost 
destroyed  the  future  of  the  town.  This  final  misfortune  was  the 
“ Great  Plague,”  which  visited  Fenny  Stratford  in  1665. 

In  Bletchley  register  the  burial  record  for  1665  is  headed  by  the 
fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  Luke  xiii.  ; then  follows  a list  of  126  deaths, 
which  occurred  chiefly  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  epidemic  appears  to  have  affected  both  the  hamlets 
of  Bletchley,  as  well  as  the  endship  of  Fenny.  Cole  says  that 
106  people  died  in  the  Bletchley  part  of  Fenny,  and  in  the  Simpson 
part  twenty-three.  Travellers  avoided  the  plague-infected  town,  and 
the  traffic  was  diverted  from  this  part  of  Watling  Street  and  passed 
through  Woburn  ; the  market  was  abolished  or  became  extinct,  and 
the  population  was  very  much  reduced.  In  prosperous  times  before 
1665  several  large  inns  flourished  in  Fenny,  but  even  as  long  after 
the  plague  as  1720  only  four  remained,  viz.  “The  ‘Red  Lyon,' the 
ancient  post-house.  The  ‘ Bull.’  The  ‘ Swan  ’ : this  was  an  inn,  as 
appears  by  old  deeds,  in  1472.  The  ‘Saracen’s  Head  ’ ; this  was  the 
principal  inn  ; anciently  it  stood  at  the  corner  opposite  to  Simpson 
Lane.  Of  the  others,  the  ‘ Bell,’  mostly  pulled  down.  The  ‘Angel  ’ 
now  belongs  to  the  town  charity  ; it  stood  against  the  ‘ Bell.’  The 
‘George,’  pulled  down  in  1681  by  Mr.  Jauncey,  because  it  hindered 
the  custom  of  his  house,  the  ‘ Red  Lyon.’  The  ‘ Antelope,’  now 
turned  into  tenements.”  ‘ 

Inns  are,  of  course,  mentioned  in  the  register.  From  1577  to  1660 
over  seventy  entries  of  burial  are  described  as  those  of  strangers, 
vagrants,  travellers,  &c.,  and  the  name  of  the  house  of  entertainment 
that  they  died  at  is  sometimes  entered.  1602,  March  31.  One  Mr. 
Sharpe,  a stranger,  that  died  at  Mr.  Raynoldes  his  house,  a pursiphant, 
was  buried.  1607.  An  unknown  died  at  Willm.  Kynns’,  buried.  Both 
Raynoldes  and  Kynns  must  have  been  innholders  ; the  latter  name 
especially  occurs  several  times.  The  “ Bull  ” is  first  mentioned  in 
1612,  and  frequently  later— more  often  than  any  other  inn.  The 
“Angell”  is  first  noted  in  1620;  in  1628,  “April  30th.  Robert 
Walton,  a carryer  that  dyed  at  the  Anngell  in  ffennystra.,  bur.”  The 
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George”  is  first  referred  to  in  1652,  and  the  “Sarazen’s  Head”  in 
1661.  From  1700  to  1725,  Nathanell  Ashton  or  Ashen,  Matthew 
Swanell,  Rogers  and  John  Gosley  are  referred  to  in  the  register  as 
innkeepers. 

The  “ Swan,”  the  “ Bull,”  and  the  ‘‘  Saracen’s  Head  ” still  exist 
and  flourish  in  this  year  of  grace  1902,  in  company  with  about 
fourteen  other  licensed  houses,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
demand  for  liquid  and  other  refreshment  is  not  less  among  the  cyclists 
and  motorists  of  this  age  than  the  travellers  by  pack-horse,  post- 
chaise,  waggon,  and  coach  of  the  past — to  say  nothing  of  the  tramps. 

When  affairs  are  at  their  worst,  it  is  said  that  we  may  anticipate 
amendment  : considered  in  this  way  the  future  of  Fenny  may  be 
said  to  have  been  highly  promising  at  the  end  of  the  plague  year. 
A large  section  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  recently  interred,  and 
trade  had  quite  disappeared.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for 
optimism. 

In  1600  the  population  of  Bletchley  was  about  600;  in  1664 
the  population  had  increased  to  about  900,  and  in  1712  was  about 
700 — Cole  says  900.  In  1712  there  were  200  families  in  the  parish 
of  Bletchley,  of  which  seventy-three  were  in  Fenny  Stratford  end- 
ship,  where  the  market  had  been  revived  in  1702. 

This  recrudescence  of  local  vitality,  fortunately  for  the  town, 
coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  succession  of  a new  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  who  greatly  assisted  in  the  re-establishment  of  material 
prosperity.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  relate  the  history  of 
this  district  and  not  mention  Browne  Willis,  Esquire,  F.S.A.,  and 
D.C.L.,  Lord  of  the  Manors  of  Whaddon,  Bletchley,  and  Fenny 
Stratford.  Dr.  B.  Willis,  the  famous  antiquary,  succeeded  when  a 
young  lad  to  his  paternal  estates,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
in  the  year  1760.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  physician 
Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  who  acquired  the  estate.  The  physician  in  his 
youth  had  fought  in  the  Royalist  army  for  his  King,  and  was  the 
son  of  an  Oxfordshire  yeoman,  Thomas  Willis,  who  was  slain  at  the 
siege  of  Oxford  on  August  4,  1643,  while  fighting  for  the  Royal 
cause.  With  such  an  ancestral  history,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
Browne  Willis  throughout  his  life  was  a strong,  not  to  say  some- 
what bigoted.  Churchman  and  loyal  subject.  He  either  very  largely 
contributed  to,  or  entirely  at  his  own  expense  rebuilt,  repaired,  &c., 
six  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  helped  in  their  endowments,  com- 
piled their  histories,  and  during  his  life  largely  influenced  and 
moulded  the  services  conducted  in  them.  As  for  the  rest  of  his 
acts  and  deeds,  his  manuscripts,  eccentricities,  &c.,  behold,  are  they 
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not  written  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  to  which 
monumental  work  all  inquirers  are  referred. 

Ferny  owes  much  to  Browne  Willis.  The  church  having  been 
destroyed,  as  above  detailed,  some  170  years  before,  he  set  to  work 
to  provide  a new  one.  In  1711  he  took  his  first  step,  which  was  to 
purchase  and  pull  down  a “ meeting-house,”  “ to  prevent  the  growth 
of  fanaticism,”  and  get  the  inhabitants  to  sign  a document  promising 
never  to  sell  land  nor  houses  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  another. 

The  church,  which  originally  consisted  of  a nave  or  body  fifty 
feet  long  and  a west  tower  fifty  feet  high,  was  built  of  brick  in  the 
pseudo-classical  style  of  the  age,  and  paid  for  by  subscriptions 
mainly  collected  by  its  indefatigable  originator.  The  register  records 
the  details  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  lasted  four  years,  and 
in  1730  is  the  burial  entry  of  Daniel  Eastment,  who  “did  all  the 
brickwork  of  the  chapell.” 

From  October  11  to  March  25  the  so-called  “curfew  bell”  is 
rung  nightly  at  eight  o’clock  in  Fenny  Stratford.  This  custom 
appears  to  have  been  regularly  observed  in  Browne  Willis’s  time,  for 
he  makes  mention  of  it  in  his  record  of  the  purchase,  &c.,  of  the  great 
bell,  towards  which  expense  the  Rector  of  Bletchley,  Dr.  Martin 
Benson,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  gave  £320. 
“ Dr.  M.  Benson,  . . . noster  benefactor,  dedit  viginti  libras  in 
acquisitionem  magnae  campanae  pulsanda  in  concionibus  funeribus 
et  in  hora  octava  nocturna,  antique  vocat.  ‘ Curfew  Bell.’  ” 

The  north  side  of  the  road,  as  mentioned  before,  was  in  Simpson 
parish.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  about  thirty  houses  in 
the  “ Simpson  part  of  Fenny.”  The  village,  with  small  crucifc«:m 
church,  is  about  one  mile  away,  and  here  there  were  at  this  time 
thirty-eight  houses.  In  1565  a poor’s  levy  realised  gs.  4^;  the  chief 
persons  that  paid  it  were  Cranwell  and  Flatch.  At  first  sight  this 
seems  an  almost  ideal  condition  of  affairs,  but  perhaps  the  paupers 
did  not  find  residence  sufficiently  comfortable  or  lucrative  in  a village 
which  was  described  as  one  “ of  the  most  miserable  of  the  many 
miserable  villages  in  Bucks.” 

Cole  says  Simpson  register  began  in  1538;  but  the  old  book  is 
missing,  and  the  present  book  begins  1719.  Owing  to  this  loss,  no 
doubt,  much  of  interest  concerning  the  inns  on  the  road  and  the 
deaths,  &c.,  that  occurred  in  them,  is  gone  beyond  recovery. 

About  a mile  from  Fenny  is  a wayside  inn  called  Denbigh.  Just 
here  the  L.  and  N.-W.  Railway  crosses  the  road  obliquely,  necessitating 
a bridge  of  great  width  and  strength.  In  1838,  the  line  from  London 
terminated  here  temporarily,  and  for  a few  months,  pending  further 
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rail  extension,  there  was  a station  at  which  the  trains  from  the 
metropolis  disgorged  passengers  and  luggage,  which  continued  a 
northward  journey  by  coach.  “ In  1641  the  constables’  houses  were 
Denbigh  and  Willow  Hall,  two  cottages  on  the  Watling  Street  road . 
Willow  Hall  was  pulled  down  in  1706.  Denbigh  Hall,  alas  ! still 
stands.  This  shows  it  was  so  long  ago  computed  as  part  of  Bletchley, 
and  not  Fenny  Stratford.  Mr  Willis  endeavoured  to  pull  down 
Denbigh  Hall,  a reputed  bawdy  house  just  by  his  grounds  on  the 
road  in  the  Bottom  at  the  foot  of  Rickley  Wood  Hill,  and  exactly 
where  the  brook  from  Woughton  makes  a sort  of  river  in  floody 
weather;  but  he  was  cast  at  his  trial  about  it.”^  This  spot  had  an 
evil  reputation.  Rickley  Wood  was  situated  on  a moderate  hill 
two  miles  from  Fenny  Stratford,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 
The  wood  is  now  gone,  all  the  trees  having  been  felled,  and  the 
ground  they  once  occupied  is  now  ploughed. 

In  1654  one  Bunce  or  Bunch  committed  a murder  in  Rickley 
Wood.  He  was  hanged  for  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  road 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  wood.  The  stump  of  the  gibbet  was  taken  up  in 
1699,  and  a house  built  on  the  place  and  elm  trees  planted.  There  is 
no  mention  of  this  murder  and  execution  in  any  neighbouring  register, 
but  Bletchley  has  a similar  event  recorded:  “ 1617,  September  8 . 
A straunger  slayne  and  found  in  wryckley  wood,  buryed.” 

The  locality  must  have  afforded  special  facilities  for  homicide,  or 
possessed  great  attractions  for  murderers;  Simpson  register  pro- 
vides more  evidence  : “1741,  January  ii.  Edward  Sanders  and 
George  Foster,  a child  about  seven  years  old,  were  buried,  who  were 
both  found  murdered  on  Saturday,  January  9,  in  a booth  or  hut 
erected  by  the  said  Sanders,  in  which  he  the  said  Sanders  sold  ale 
and  other  liquors  to  Persons  that  travell’d  the  west  Chester  Road, 
contiguous  to  the  Highway  just  opposite  to  Rickley  wood,  by  a place 
call’d  Gilbert  close  in  this  Parish.”  During  the  seventeenth  century 
the  parish  constable’s  house  was  at  Denbigh  Hall ; but  the  presence 
of  the  limb  of  the  law,  though  no  doubt  salutary  and  some  check  on 
evildoers,  seems  to  have  failed  as  a complete  deterrent.  Bletchley 
register  contains  many  entries  of  burial  of  strangers,  chiefly  paupers 
and  frequently  nameless,  who  died  at  “ ye  constable’s  house.” 

As  a sort  of  chivalrous  annexe  to  these  gory  precincts  there  still 
exists,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  Rickley  Wood,  an  acre  or 
two  of  unenclosed  land  on  the  roadside.  This  No-man’s-land  is  or  was 
repudiated  by  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Loughton,  Woughton,  and 
Simpson,  which  all  meet  here.  It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  on 
' Cole,  circa  1755. 
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this  land,  disowned  as  it  was  and  therefore  free  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  parish  authorities,  duels  and  prize  fights  could  be,  and  were, 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  combatants  in  **  peace  and  quietness.” 

About  a mile  from  Rickley  Wood,  that  is,  rather  more  than  three 
miles  from  Fenny  Stratford,  are  two  roads  meeting  the  high  road  at 
right  angles,  the  road  on  the  south  side  going  to  Shenley  and  the  one 
on  the  north  to  Loughton,  Watling  Street  being  the  boundary  line 
between  these  parishes.  Shenley  Church  is  situated  on  a moderate 
eminence  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  road,  cruciform,  with 
central  tower  and  of  chiefly  Norman  and  Transitional  Norman  archi- 
tecture. It  is  well  worth  a visit,  being  in  excellent  repair  and  well 
cared  for.  Though  the  parish  register  does  not  begin  until  1653,  it 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  life  on  the  road  and  the  dangers  of 
travelling,  Loughton  Church  is  about  half  a mile  from  the  north 
side  of  the  road  ; the  register  commences  1707  and  contains  fewer 
entries  bearing  on  the  highway. 

Shenley:  “1662.  Margaret  Wotton  brought  to  this  par.  with 
a pass  and  dyed  and  bur.  August  22.”  This  entry  is  a sample  of 
a frequently  recurring  incident,  the  death  of  a pauper  during  his 
journey  to  his  place  of  legal  settlement.  Again  in  “ 1699,  James 
Bayly  passed  to  Stockford  in  Areshire  by  Mr.  Will.  Oxton,  Mayor 
of  St.  Albans,  bur.  November  9,”  and  1680,  Roger,  a vagrant 
pson,  bur.  by  ye  constable  July  ult.,”  &c.  1741,  January  18. 

Eliz.,  wife  of  Richard  Rogers,  dying  excommunicate,  was  put 
into  the  ground.”  Several  similar  entries  occur,  probably  of 
Dissenters. 

The  scourge  chiefly  dreaded,  after  the  plague  last  visited  these 
islands,  was  the  smallpox  ,•  persons  suffering  from  it  were  shunned 
as  the  next-quoted  entry,  which  is  not  unique,  shows.  “1748, 
November  28.  A stranger  was  buried,  who  in  the  affidavit  before  Mr. 
Thomson  is  called  Thomas  Davis,  a drover.  He  was  reported  to 
have  been  sent  with  the  smallpox  out  in  his  face,  &c.,  in  a cruel 
and  fraudulent  manner,  and  to  have  been  placed  in  \Vidow  Kent’s 
barn  at  the  said  ‘Cow’  alehouse  in  the  night  25-26.  Being  not 
admitted  into  her  house,  he  died  through  inhumanity  on  the  27th. 
Attested  by  Matthew  Knapp,  Rector,” 

Of  people  found  dead  on  the  road  entries  abound,  e.g,  “ 1768, 
February  16,  A woman  stranger  who  died  on  the  road,  buried  ” ; and 
the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law  are  recorded  in  the  following 
examples  : “ 1745,  March  28  : Richard  Parsons,  who  was  hanged  at 
Aylesbury  on  March  26,  w^as  buried”;  and  “ 1792,  September  30. 
Baptized  Rebecca,  illegitimate  daughter  of  Jane,  the  wife  of  Edward 
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Smith,  confined  in  the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  he  having  been  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay  above  a year.  Born  September  15.” 

Shenley  is  and  was  but  a small  village.  In  1712  the  population 
'tvas  only  250,  and  in  1750  there  were  eighty-five  families  in  the 
parish,  but  a portion  only  would  live  in  the  village  by  the  church. 

Loughton  was  probably  smaller  and  appears  to  have  obtained 
less  custom  from  the  traffic  on  the  road  ; but  in  1749,  “John  Smith 
of  Hampstead  in  the  county  Middlesex  (being  taken  dead  out  of  the 
Ashbourn  wagon)  buryed  June  15.” 

From  Shenley  to  Stony  Stratford  the  south  side  of  Watling  Street 
is  bounded  by  the  parish  of  Calverton.  The  church  is  visible  from  the 
road  at  one  spot,  but  there  is  no  direct  road  to  it  and  the  village,  and 
this  difficulty  of  access  easily  accounts  for  the  few  entries  in  the 
register,  which  begins  early  1559,  dealing  with  the  highway.  In 
1712  the  population  was  250,  or  fifty  families.  In  1662  “a  vagrant, 
being  sent  hither  by  a pass,  dyed  and  was  buried.”  In  1711  is  a list 
of  thirty-four  paupers  who  received  corn  and  money,  December  21. 

In  1695  is  recorded  the  death  from  smallpox  and  the  burial  the 
same  day  of  an  infant  sister  of  Dr.  Browne  Willis,  and  a few  weeks 
later  the  burial  of  “ a poor  traveller  upon  the  roade.” 

After  passing  the  cemetery  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road^ 
and  descending  a slight  slope,  one  enters  Stony  Stratford.  The  town 
of  Stony  Stratford  is  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  road  for  about 
a mile,  and  was  the  only  town  in  the  county  with  two  churches, 
there  being  originally  two  parishes,  that  on  the  east  side  being  St 
Mary  Magdalen  and  that  on  the  west  St.  Giles.  The  register  begins 
about  1619,  and  contains  various  notices  about  the  two  parishes, 
which  had  each  its  register ; the  books  were  kept  apparently  some- 
times by  one  official  and  sometimes  by  two.  In  1653  the  Act 
directing  the  election  of  civil  registrars  by  the  parishioners  took  effect, 
and  John  Godfrey,  “clarcke,”  being  for  the  moment  in  a lyrical 
mood,  thus  records  it : — 

Soe  far  goes  this  Register  booke  for  both  sides, 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  doth  devides. 

Whearfore  they  a new  Register  Booke  doth  make, 

And  chewse  an  other  man  the  same  to  undertake. 

Thus  I from  this  Labor  on  the  West  side  seace, 

And  pioseede  on  the  East  side  in  Loue  and  Peace. 

In  1662,  “Thomas  Godfrey,  Junier,  of  Stonistratford,  who  by 
the  major  part  of  the  town  was  choose  to  be  clerk  and  p'""** 
Register  of  both  sides,”  &c.  This  at  once  intimates  the  eccle- 
siastical result  of  the  Restoration,  the  death  of  the  late  clerk,  and 
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the  approaching  union  of  the  two  parishes.  Before  1676,  neither 
church  had  any  settled  maintenance,  and  the  minister  was  chosen 
by  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  In  that  year  the  united 
benefice  was  endowed  with  £^20  per  annum  by  Edmund  Arnold, 
Esq.  j this  nucleus  has  been  augmented  at  various  times. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1742,  and  not  rebuilt, 
and  a few  years  later  St.  Giles’s  was  rebuilt — all  but  the  tower.  The 
register  has  this  record  : “ The  parish  church  of  St.  Giles  in  Stony 
Stratford  was  on  Monday  ye  4 of  March,  a.d.  1776,  begun  to  be 
taken  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  (the  church  destroyed  by  a fire  in  1742),  having  been 
united  to  that  of  St.  Giles  in  1775.  The  Foundations  of  the  New 
Church  was  begun  April  5th,  1776,  the  same  day  being  Good 
Friday  ” (!). 

On  May  19,  1736,  fifty-three  houses  were  burned  at  Stony; 
and  on  May  6,  1742,  113  houses  and  St.  Mary’s  Church;  large 
collections  were  made  for  the  last,  as  the  damage  was  estimated  at 
;^i 0,000.  The  eighteenth-century  equivalent  for  the  modern 
“ Mansion  Flouse  Fund  ” was  the  “ brief,”  and  by  briefs  the  public 
was  able  to  show  sympathy  for  disaster.  In  1742  for  the  loss  at 
Stony  11,550  briefs  produced  ^4,293  15^.  2|^.,  and  ;;^3,ooo  was 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cole  says  that,  as  many  folk  over- 
stated their  losses,  he  does  not  think  they  suffered  very  much  on 
the  whole.  Dr.  Browne  Willis  repaired  St.  Mary’s  tower  at  his  own 
expense,  and  gave  to  the  fire  fund,  and  collected  from  his 
London  friends. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town, 
and  the  Eleanor  Memorial  Cross,  which  was  destroyed  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  stood  near  this  church  and  opposite  to  the  Horse 
Shoe  inn. 

This  church,  before  1686,  had  a ring  of  four  bells,  when  one 
Mr.  Piercy  Langrache,  who  was  steward  to  the  Longueville  family, 
of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Wolverton,  gave  a treble  bell  in- 
scribed : — 

That  Monmouth  and  his  rebells  fell, 

I,  Piercey  Langrache,  gave  this  bell. 

The  demonstrative  loyalty  of  this  inscription  was  a piece  of 
political  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  the  donor  which  he  had  cause 
to  regret,  for  the  “ glorious  revolution  ” following  a few  months  later 
caused  the  inscription  to  be  hostilely  reflected  on  by  the  staunch 
Protestants.  So,  in  order  to  acquit  himself,  Mr.  Langrache  promoted 
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the  recasting  of  the  five  bells  into  six  about  1689.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  all  future  embarrassment  by  death,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church,  February  15,  1689-90. 

Before  railways.  Stony  Stratford  was  a place  of  some  importance 
on  the  road ; there  were  many  inns,  and  probably  travellers  preferred 
to  put  up  here  to  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  article.  The 
“ Red  Lyon  ” is  first  mentioned  in  the  register  in  “ 1656,  June  20. 
Edmund,  son  of  Edmund  May,  a little  child  that  dyed  at  the  Red 
Lyon,  a stranger,  buried.”  The  “ Crowne  ” is  mentioned  in  1666, 
the  “ Horse  Shoe  ” in  1670  ; the  “ Swann,”  “ Cock,”  “ Bell,”  “ Old 
Beare,”  “Talbott,”  “ King’s  Head,”  “White  Horse,”  and  the  “Rose 
and  Crown”  all  occur  before  1700,  The  “Cock,”  “Crowne,” 
“Red  Lion,”  “White  Horse,”  and  “ King’s  Head  ” are  signs  still 
in  use. 

In  1641  there  was  a great  mortality  here — over  a hundred  burials 
— plague  probably  the  cause;  in  1657-8  there  were  outbreaks  in 
various  places,  but  Stony  Stratford  escaped.  There  were  only  sixteen 
burials  in  St.  Giles’s,  and  about  the  same  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1665,  when 
London  was  devastated. 

Lace-making  as  an  industry  was  introduced  into  Buckingham- 
shire by  Flemish  refugees  about  1626.  Of  its  importance  there  is 
no  doubt ; the  very  frequent  mention  in  the  registers  of  not  only 
“ lace-makers  ” but  “ lace-buyers  ” and  merchants  is  evidence  of  the 
considerable  trade  done;  e.g.  Bletchley,  1700.  James  Crosby,  a 
Scotch  lace-buyer,  &c.  In  Stony  Stratford  is  entered  on  the  fly-leaf : 
“ For  the  use  of  Rich.  Hatch  and  Kath.  Hatch.  Lais  sent  at  an 
adventure  to  Virginia  in  October  1701,  to  Mr.  Jon.  Hatch  ”;  then 
follows  a list  of  certain  laces,  with  prices  amounting  to  ^^3.  lys.  iid., 
signed  Rich.  Hatch,  Minister  and  Register.  Mr.  J.  Hatch  may 
have  been  the  John  Hatch,  register  of  1656.  The  result  of 
this  adventure  is  not  entered  ; perhaps  the  exporter  did  not  live  to 
find  out,  as  in  1703,  September  22,  Mr.  Richard  Hatch,  minister  of 
this  town,  was  buried. 

Except  perhaps  the  road  to  Portsmouth,  no  highway  was  so 
much  used  by  troops  on  the  march  as  Watling  Street ; constructed 
in  the  first  place  for  military  reasons,  it  has  probably  had  a larger 
number  of  soldiers  pass  along  its  surface  than  any  other  road  in 
Great  Britain.  There  is  copious  evidence  of  this  since  1700  ; before 
that  date  military  entries  in  the  registers  refer  chiefly  to  the  Civil 
War — e.g.  Little  Brickhill,  1644.  Mr.  Williams,  a souldyer  of  the 
King’s  army,  was  slayne  by  the  Parliament  souldyers,  August  27,  and 
buryed  here  the  same  daye. 
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1740.  Rowland,  son  of  Rowland  Davis,  corporal  in  Brigadier 
Wentworth’s  regiment,  c.  in  Capt.  Harman’s  company  aboard  the 
Margaret  man-of-war  at  Spithead,  bapt.  October  5.  This  entry 
forms  a sort  of  link  between  the  commonplace  and  history;  its 
detail  brings  us  in  touch  with  both  Army  and  Navy. 

1808.  November  27.  John  Forrester,  of  the  loth  Regiment  o( 
Artillery,  kill’d  by  falling  from  an  artillery  wag’n  wh.  went  over  him 
(Shenley). 

1810.  January  5.  Bur.  Thomas  Wardner,  a private  of  the  103rd 
Foot,  who  hang  himself  in  this  parish  ist  inst.  Verdict,  lunacy  ; 
age  23  (Loughton). 

1795.  Qtr.-master  of  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  bur. 

1775.  Two  soldiers  of  69th  Regt.  bur. 

1 740.  William  Barlow,  a marine,  bur.  (Stony  Stratford). 

1794.  Three  men  of  90th  Regt.  bur. 

1800.  A yeoman  infantryman  bur. ; also  a soldier  aged  sixty-six, 
and  a sergeant  aged  fifty-five  bur.  (Fenny  Stratford). 

The  above  are  but  selections  from  many  similar  entries,  the 
details  of  which  would  go  a long  way  towards  reconstructing  the 
military  organisation  of  the  past,  and  form  filaments  of  union 
between  the  obscure  and  quiet  life  of  inland  villages  and  hamlets 
with  the  great  historic  events  that  have  influenced  our  national 
history.  Stony  Stratford  register  has  a very  large  number  of  such 
records. 

The  last-named  parish  always  possessed  a considerable  popu- 
lation—that  is,  compared  with  adjacent  places.  In  1547  there  were 
600  houseling  people — that  is,  communicants — which  would  mean  a 
total  population  of  at  least  1,200,  perhaps  1,800,  After  the  Res- 
toration the  number  of  Dissenters  was  large,  and  the  burials  at  the 
“ meeting-house,”  though  entered  in  the  church  register  because  of 
the  Act  for  burial  in  w'oollen,  are  specialised.  During  the  Common- 
wealth the  Anabaptists  appear  to  have  been  the  dominant  sect,  e.g, 
October  15,  1653.  Richard  Goodman,  p‘ register  of  Stony  Str., 
approved  by  me.  Wm.  Hartley,  Anabaptist. 

The  following  items  have  interest  and  explain  themselves  : — 

1665.  Old  Knockstone,  the  pavier,  bur.  August  12. 

1709,  August  12.  Katherine,  daughter  of  a poor  Palatine,  bur. 

1789,  November  i.  Thos.  William,  son  of  John  and  Grace 
Hinde,  strolling  players,  bapt. 

1738,  December  26.  Susanna  Stairs,  widow,  excommunicated,  bur. 

1768,  August  22.  A young  lad  kill’d  by  a waggon,  name  un- 
known, bur. 
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1777.  Samuel  and  Admiral,  twin  sons  of  Daniel  and  Susanna 
Benbow,  bapt. 

1784.  A poor  man  brought  by  a pass,  bur. 

1784.  A sailor;  1786.  A mail  guard ; 1791.  A coachman,  bur. 

1702,  February  21.  Old  Thomas  Brown,  the  Blew  Man,  bur. 

The  above  are  samples  only  of  the  obscure  chronicles  of  a road, 
every  yard  of  which,  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  must  have 
claimed  a life. 

An  entry  or  two  concerning  a “ waterman  ” draw  attention  to 
the  River  Ouse,  which  flows  by  the  north  end  of  the  town  ; and  by 
crossing  this  by  the  bridge,  which  long  ago  rendered  useless  the 
stepping-stones  in  the  ford,  the  traveller  leaves  Buckinghamshire 
and  enters  the  county  of  Northampton. 
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THE  CANON  LAW  AND  ITS 
AUTHORITY  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  Canon  Law  sprang  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  from  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Its 
origin  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  founding  of  Christianity  under 
the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  framed  certain  rules  or  canons  for  the  government  of  the 
Church.  These  are  called  the  Apostolical  Canons  \ and  although 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles,  yet 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  a very  early 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history.  These  rules  were  subsequently 
enlarged  and  explained  by  the  General  Councils  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon  (which  were  held  at  different  times 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries),  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
secular  power  by  a law  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (Novel.  131,  ch.  i). 
The  decision  of  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  Councils  and  the  Fathers  was  sought  for  from  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  who  wrote  answers  to  those  that  consulted  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman  Emperors  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  ; and  their  determinations  were  called  rescripts  and  decretal 
epistles^  which  obtained  the  force  of  law.  The  decrees  were  eccle 
siastical  constitutions  made  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  at  the  suit 
of  no  man. 

In  scientific  merit  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  of  Rome  stands 
far  behind  the  Pandects^  otherwise  termed  the  Digest^  of  Justinian, 
the  Roman  Emperor.  The  Pones,  Councils,  and  Fathers  forbid  and 
enjoin,  persuade  and  disapprove,  merely  ; they  know  nothing  of  that 
refined  analysis  which  distinguishes  the  classical  jurists,  and  which 
renders  the  fragments  of  them  that  we  possess  so  well  worth  the 
study  of  a lawyer,  even  when,  as  with  ourselves,  they  have  no  practical 
bearing  on  the  system  he  himself  is  conversant  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Papal  collection  is  a most  important  historical  monument ; 
it  sums  up  in  itself  one  great  phase  of  development  in  the  European 
mind  j it  is  a great  record  and  a great  lesson. 
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Between  the  years  1139  and  1142  Gratian,  a Camaldolese  monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Felix  at  Bologna,  conceived  and  executed,  it  is 
said  at  the  suggestion  of  St.  Bernard,  a compilation  which  was 
intended  to  be  for  the  Canon  Law  what  that  of  Justinian  was  for 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  so  to  enable  the  new  science  to  take 
its  place  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  studies  of  the  university.  His 
plan  was  to  form  such  a digest  of  the  law  actually  in  force  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  as  might  be  adapted  to  practical  use,  both 
in  the  forum  and  the  schools,  eliminating  all  antiquated  matter, 
except  where  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
existing  institutions.  The  work  met  with  success  beyond  all  that 
its  author  could  reasonably  have  anticipated ; it  was  lectured  upon, 
commented  upon,  and  very  soon  came  to  be  universally  received  as 
the  authentic  text  of  the  law  as  in  force  at  the  date  of  its  appearance. 
Gratian’s  work  was  called  “ Concordantia  Discordantium  Canonum,” 
but  soon  became  known  as  “Decretum  Gratiani,”  or,  yet  more 
simply,  “ Decretum.”  It  is  a great  law-book,  and  the  spirit  which 
animated  its  author  was  not  that  of  a theologian,  nor  that  of  an  eccle- 
siastical ruler,  but  that  of  a lawyer.  The  “ Decretum  ” soon  became 
an  authoritative  text-book,  and  the  Canonists  seldom  went  behind 
it.  It  never  became  enacted  law ; but  the  Canonists  had  for  it  rather 
that  reverence  which  English  lawyers  have  paid  to  “Coke  upon 
Littleton  ” than  that  utter  submission  which  is  due  to  every  clause 
of  a statute. 

Gratian’s  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  treats  in  the  first 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Church  government,  and  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  This  part  is  divided  into  loi  distinctions  or 
sections,  each  containing  a greater  or  less  number  of  canons—ShdX 
is  to  say,  of  passages  purporting  to  be  textually  extracted  from  the 
original  sources  of  compilation.  The  second  part  contains  the  law 
relating  to  jurisdiction  and  procedure,  the  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical 
offences  and  punishments,  that  of  marriage,  and  indeed  that  upon 
most  of  the  subjects  which  could  properly  form  matter  of  contentious 
jurisdiction.  The  mode  of  arrangement  here  is  different.  Thirty- 
six  cases  {causce)  are  stated  and  decided ; under  each  case  are  pro- 
pounded the  questions  of  law  involved  in  it,  upon  which  texts,  or 
canons,  are  then  brought  to  bear,  with  illustrative  comments  oc- 
casionally interspersed.  The  third  part  chiefly  relates  to  the 
Sacraments  and  other  matters  of  purely  religious  import;  it  is 
distributed  into  five  distinctions,  but  contains  little  or  nothing  of 
comment  by  the  compiler  himself.  The  individual  canons  are 
derived  from  the  most  multifarious  sources:  from  the  Old  and 
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New  Testaments,  the  decrees  of  Councils,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
the  decretals  of  the  Popes,  the  Roman  Law,  and  the  Frank  capitu- 
laries. Many  of  them  were  misquoted,  garbled,  made  up  of 
bits  dovetailed  together,  and  attributed  to  other  than  their  true 
sources.  The  main  object  of  the  work  was  the  reconcilement  of 
apparent  discrepancies,  and  hence  the  name  of  “ Concordantia 
Discordantium  Canonum.” 

The  publication  of  the  “Decretum”  gave  a fresh  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  Canon  Law ; the  spiritual  tribunals  daily  pushed  their 
inroads  further  and  further  into  the  domain  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the 
appeals  to  Rome  still  multiplied,  and  with  them  the  decretals,  a 
large  portion  of  which  now  consisted  of  rescripts  addressed  to 
persons  in  authority,  either  in  reply  to  their  own  request  for  the 
solution  of  knotty  points  or  upon  the  complaint  of  parties  alleging 
themselves  to  be  aggrieved.  The  questions  thus  raised  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Rota,  a kind  of  supreme  judicial  committee,  and  the 
decisions  were  conveyed  in  the  form  of  decretal  epistles  from  the 
Pope  himself,  which  then  had  much  the  same  kind  of  authority  as 
the  reported  decisions  of  our  own  courts. 

The  growing  number  and  importance  of  these  authorities  soon 
caused  new  collections  to  be  made,  and  about  fifty  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  “ Decretum  ” a compilation  by  Bernard  of 
Pavia,  containing  the  later  decretals,  the  decrees  of  the  third  Council 
of  Lateran,  and  a gleaning  of  older  matter  omitted  by  Gratian, 
digested  into  five  books,  was  in  like  manner  adopted  by  the  schools 
and  tribunals,  lectured  upon,  glossed,  and  cited.  Subsequent 
collections  were  published  by  Innocent  III.  and  by  Honorius  III. 
In  1234  appeared  the  digest  now  known  as  the  “ Decretalia 
Gregorii  IX.,”  which  constitutes  the  second  great  division  of  the 
existing  Canon  I^w.  The  arrangement  of  Bernard  was  retained, 
but  very  considerable  liberties  were  taken  with  the  text.  The 
object  was  to  produce  a complete  supplement  to  the  “Decretum,” 
in  which  all  the  matter  overlooked  by  Gratian,  all  that  was  subse- 
quent to  his  compilation,  should  be  inserted,  with  the  omission  of  all 
that  was  antiquated,  or  contradictory,  or  superfluous.  Gregory’s  work 
comprised  five  books,  and  was  an  authoritative  statute-book  ; all  the 
decretals  of  a general  import  that  had  not  been  received  in  it  were 
thereby  repealed,  and  every  sentence  and  every  rubric  that  it  con- 
tained was  law. 

The  next  portion  of  the  existing  Canon  Law  is  that  published  by 
Boniface  VIII.  in  1 29S,  under  the  title  of  “ Liber  Sextus  Decretalium” 
(popularly  called  the  “ Sext  ”),  but  itself  again  divided  into  five  books, 
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and  following  in  its  distribution  and  arrangement  the  Decretals 
of  Gregory,  to  which  it  is  a supplement.  Tlie  “ Sext  ” contains  an 
after-gleaning  of  ancient  decretals,  together  with  all  those  published 
since  the  great  collection  which  were  to  be  considered  as  still  in 
force,  as  is  expressly  provided  by  the  bull  of  promulgation  ; it  also 
contains  the  decrees  of  two  so-called  general  councils.  The  new 
compilation  was  promulgated  at  Rome,  in  a consistory  of  car- 
dinals, before  being  sent  to  Paris  and  Bologna,  hitherto  the  usual 
method  of  publication  ; the  pretension  to  a strictly  legislative 
power  being  thus  put  forward  more  distinctly,  just  at  the  very 
moment  when  public  opinion  was  becoming  less  disposed  to 
recognise  it.  A further  supplement,  similarly  divided  and  arranged, 
is  known  as  the  “ Constitutiones  Clementince,”  or  “Clementines”  ; it 
was  published  in  1313,  by  Clement  V.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  university  of  Orleans ; it  was  not,  however, 
officially  forwarded  to  Paris  and  Bologna  until  1317,  by  his  successor, 
John  XXII.  The  matter  of  the  “Clementines”  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  held  by  Clement  in  1311, 
with  a few  decretals  of  the  same  Pope.  It  is  merely  a collec- 
tion or  republication  of  what  it  contains ; it  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a complete  supplement  to  the  former  collections,  much  less  to  abro- 
gate such  constitutions  as  were  subsequent  to  them,  though  not 
contained  in  it.  The  Papal  power  was  now  evidently  beginning  to 
falter,  and  the  Pope  did  not  venture  to  command  where  it  was  highly 
probable  he  might  not  be  obeyed.  The  “Sext”  and  “Clementines,” 
however,  met  with  the  same  reception  as  the  collection  of  Gregory, 
and  form,  together  with  tliat  and  the  “ Decretum,”  the  whole  of  the 
“Corpus  Juris  Canonici,”  strictly  so  called.  No  official  collection 
has  since  been  published,  and  all  documents,  of  whatsoever  kind, 
not  contained  in  those  already  mentioned  are  in  so  far  only 
authoritative  as  they  have  been  received  for  such,  either  in  the 
Church  generally  or  in  particular  Churches.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  private  collections,  the  one  known  as  the  “ Extravagantes 
Johannis  XXII.,”  the  other  as  the  “ Extravagantes  Communes,” 
which  are  always  printed  with  the  “ Corpus  Juris  Canonici,”  and  are 
commonly,  in  a looser  sense,  spoken  of  as  forming  part  of  it ; but 
they  owe  their  origin  to  the  early  editors  merely,  who  collected  at 
random  what  they  could  find  of  wandering  ordinances.  Historically, 
many  of  the  documents  contained  in  them  are  of  the  highest  interest; 
the  celebrated  bull  “Unam  Sanctam  ” is  one  of  them. 

These  four  compilations-- the  “Decretum,”  the  “Decretals  of 
Gregory,”  the  “ Sext,”  and  the  “ Clementines  ” — very  soon  came  to  be 
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regarded  as  forming  a whole,  a body  of  Common  Law,  in  antithesis 
to  local  customs  and  statutes  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  all  general 
dispo*-,itions  not  contained  in  them  on  the  other. 

Spelman  says  that  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  adopted,  as  they  then  existed,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
England  as  early  as  a.d.  605,  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  country.  Besides  the  foreign  Canon  Law,  we 
have  our  “ Legatine  ” and  “ Provincial  ” Constitutions,  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  English  Church.  Of  these,  the  former  were 
ecclesiastical  laws  promulgated  by  the  Cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon, 
legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
“ Provincial  Constitutions  ” were  decrees  of  provincial  synods  held 
under  divers  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Stephen  Langton  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry  Chichele  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  and  adopted  also  by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. 

With  respect  to  these  canons,  it  was  provided  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  by  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.,  c 19  (afterwards  repealed 
by  I Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  but  revived  by  i Elizabeth,  c.  i),  that  they 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  King  and  certain  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  under  the  Act,  but  that  until  such  review  should  be  made 
all  canons,  constitutions,  and  synodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  King’s  prero- 
gative, should  still  be  used  and  executed.  The  review  did  not  take 
place  in  Henry’s  time ; but  the  project  for  the  reformation  of  the 
canons  was  revived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  and  a new  code  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law  was  drawn  up  under  a commission  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  under  the  statute  3 and  4 Edward  VI. , c.  ii,  and  received 
the  name  of  “ Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum.”  The  confirma- 
tion of  this  was  prevented  by  the  premature  death  of  the  King,  and 
although  the  project  for  a review  of  the  old  canons  was  again 
renewed  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  it  was  speedily  dropped,  and  has  not 
since  been  renewed.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  so  much  of 
the  English  canons  made  previously  to  the  statute  of  Henry  VIH. 
as  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Common  or  Statute  Law  of  this  realm 
is  still  in  force  in  this  country.  It  was,  however,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  that  canons  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
in  1603  (which,  though  confirmed  by  the  King,  never  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament)  do  not  (except  so  far  as  they  are  declaratory 
of  the  ancient  Canon  Law)  bind  the  laity  of  these  realms  (Middleton 
V,  Croft,  Strange’s  Rep.  1,056).  It  was  admitted  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  in  delivering  judgment  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  that  the 
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clergy  are  bound  by  all  the  canons  which  are  confirmed  by  the 
King. 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  is  without  question  one  of  the 
most  memorable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe. 
Throughout  a very  considerable  portion  of  Europe  the  Civil  Law  was 
admitted  as  of  direct  authority,  and  even  in  those  countries  where 
it  was  made  subservient  to  the  existing  national  legislation  it  was 
appealed  to  generally  as  a guide,  if  not  as  a rule,  in  cases  for  which 
the  municipal  law  had  made  no  provision.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
circumstance  connected  with  the  renovation  of  the  Civil  Law  more 
remarkable  than  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  adopted  and,  as  it 
were,  became  naturalised  among  the  very  nations  where  it  had  for 
some  centuries  past  been  gradually  falling  into  disuse  and  oblivion. 

During  the  long  period  of  darkness  and  barbarism  which  had 
succeeded  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  most  valuable 
and  authentic  monuments  of  its  jurisprudence  had  disappeared. 
Fragments  of  the  legislation  of  Imperial  Rome  were  indeed  extant, 
and  in  some  instances  obtained  the  force  of  law,  in  many  more 
preserved  the  authority  of  custom.  The  Burgundians,  the  Goths, 
and  the  Wisigoths,  on  establishing  themselves  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
had  retained  a portion  of  the  laws  and  institutions  previously  in  use 
among  such  of  the  imperial  possessions  as  they  had  subjugated. 

It  has  sometimes  been  hastily  and  inconsiderately  advanced  that 
all  traces  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome  had  absolutely  disappeared  after 
the  general  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  territory. 
But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  best  historical  testimony.  The 
Roman  Law,  incorporated  and  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  German 
nations,  probably  maintained  its  influence  as  prescriptive  custom 
after  its  immediate  authority,  as  derived  from  the  Codes  of  Alaric 
and  other  barbarian  legislators,  had  ceased  to  be  either  respected 
or  acknowledged.  Some  shocks  it  undoubtedly  received  from  the 
feudal  system,  but  (except  in  the  West  Gothic  Empire,  where  it  was 
expressly  annulled)  its  general  validity  was  never  directly  impugned. 
That  some  portion  of  it,  therefore,  and  probably  a very  consider- 
able one,  sunk  into  desuetude  is  a fact  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
gradual  innovations  introduced  by  other  systems  and  to  the  effects 
of  time,  which  in  those  unlettered  ages  often  consigned  mere  acts  of 
positive  legislation  to  rapid  and  premature  neglect. 

If  it  could  be  admitted  that  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome  had  fallen  into 
complete  disuse  before  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  would 
follow  almost  as  a necessary  consequence  that  the  study  of  it  must 
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have  been  altogether  laid  aside  ; and  accordingly  those  who  believe 
in  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  credit  to  the  accounts  which  represent  it  as  wholly 
unknown  to  the  learned  until  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian.  But  independent  of  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Law  was  never  wholly  invalidated,  and  of  the  inference 
which  may  thence  be  drawn  that  the  study  of  it  was  never  wholly 
neglected,  there  is  very  satisfactory  evidence  to  disprove  such  a sup- 
position. In  Savigny’s  learned  and  elaborate  History  of  the  Roman 
Law  during  the  Middle  Ages  several  testimonies  are  collected  which 
show  that  the  study  was  prosecuted  in  different  schools  of  Western 
Europe,  in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and,  among  other  places, 
at  York,  between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries.  There  are 
also  traces  to  be  found  of  a school  of  law  which  existed  at  Ravenna 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  Savigny  not  only  conjectures  to 
have  been  the  same  establishment  afterwards  so  celebrated  at 
Bologna,  but  to  be  identical  with  the  law  school  organised  by 
Justinian  at  Rome,  whence,  indeed,  a writer  of  the  thirteenth  century 
expressly  declares  it  to  have  been  transferred.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  epoch 
when  the  Pandects  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  light  the 
university  of  Bologna  had  boasted  its  professors  of  Civil  Law.  One 
Pepo,  of  whom  little  is  known  but  the  name,  is  said  to  have  delivered 
his  lectures  there  towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
his  successor  or  contemporary,  the  celebrated  Irnerius,  who  has 
been  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  “ illuminator  et  lucerna  juris,”  is 
known  to  have  attracted  thither  a considerable  number  of  students 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1125.  The  Canonists  also  of  the  same 
period  availed  themselves  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  civilians,  and 
the  “ Decretum  Canonum  ” compiled  by  Ivo  of  Chartres,  which  is 
the  earliest  work  of  importance  extant  on  the  subject  of  Canon  Law, 
makes  specific  mention  of  the  remodelled  system  of  Justinian.  The 
discovery  of  the  Pandects,  therefore,  was  rather  the  effect  than  the 
cause  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law. 

As  early  as  a.d.  1138  Archbishop  Theobald  of  Canterbury,  at 
the  instance,  perhaps,  of  his  clerk  Thomas — Thomas,  who  was  him- 
self to  be  Chancellor,  Archbishop,  and  martyr,  and  who  had  studied 
law  at  Bologna,  and  had  sat,  it  may  be,  at  the  feet  of  Gratian — 
brought  over  Vacarius  and  other  learned  ecclesiastics  from  Italy  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws  in  England.  It 
would  seem  that  Theobald  wished  to  have  the  help  of  a trained 
lawyer  in  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  Stephen’s 
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brother  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rights  of  Canterbury,  had  obtained  the  office  of  papal  legate.  That 
Vacarius  taught  the  Civil  Law  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
Stephen  endeavoured  to  silence  him  and  to  extirpate  the  books  of 
the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws  we  are  told  upon  good  authority.  From 
Stephen’s  reign  onwards,  the  proofs  that  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws 
are  being  studied  in  England  become  more  frequent.  The  letters 
of  Archbishop  Theobald’s  secretary,  John  of  Salisbury — one  of  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  age— are  full  of  allusions  to  both  laws ; 
many  of  these  occur  in  relation  to  English  ecclesiastical  lawsuits  of 
which  John  is  forwarding  reports  to  the  Pope.  Maxims  out  of  the 
“Institutes”  or  the  “Digest”  became  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
polite  letter-writer,  the  moralist,  and  the  historian. 

When  Archbishop  Theobald  brought  over  Vacarius  and  other 
learned  ecclesiastics  from  Italy  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  Civil 
and  Canon  Laws  into  England,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  day 
vigorously  supported  the  new  system  so  favourable  to  their  order, 
but  the  nobility  and  laity  generally  adhered  to  the  old  Common  Law 
with  great  pertinacity.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this  system  of 
jurisprudence  never  obtained  as  extensive  a footing  in  this  country 
as  it  did  in  other  countries  of  Europe;  and  our  most  eminent 
lawyers,  in  all  periods  of  our  history,  have  shown  great  unwillingness 
to  defer  to  its  authority.  It  is  well  observed  by  Blackstone  that  all 
the  strength  “ that  either  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained 
in  this  realm  ...  is  only  because  they  have  .been  admitted  and 
received  by  immemorial  usage  and  custom  in  some  particular  cases 
and  some  particular  courts,  and  then  they  form  part  of  the  customary 
law ; or  else  because  they  are  in  some  other  cases  introduced  by 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  then  they  owe  their  validity  to  the  leges 
scriptce^  or  statute  law.” 

England  assimilated  less  of  the  Canon  Law  than  other  countries 
of  Europe,  or  than  she  might  have  adopted  with  advantage.  It  was 
not  that  the  English  people  considered  the  Canon  Law  inferior  to 
their  own,  but  their  struggles  against  appeals  to  Rome  and  other 
claims  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  they  stoutly  stood  up  for  their  Common  Law,  cumbrous  and 
even  barbarous  in  some  respects  as  it  was,  not  because  they  thought 
their  own  perfect,  but  because  they  were  resolved  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  after  their  own  fashion. 

The  encroachments  of  the  Church  upon  temporal  rights  and 
authorities  were  never  encouraged  in  England.  The  English  people^ 
jealous  of  their  national  freedom,  had  a rooted  dislike  to  the 
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public  law  of  the  Romans,  which  set  no  limits  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive and  placed  the  prince  beyond  the  control  of  his  subjects  ; and 
therefore,  when  at  various  times  attempts  were  made  in  Parliament 
to  introduce  changes  founded  on  the  Roman  Law,  these  innovations 
were  strenuously  resisted  by  the  English  barons,  from  a natural 
apprehension  that  they  might  prove  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  The  rude  and  fierce  barons  who  composed  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  were  not  the  sort  of  men  to 
relish  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  so 
slavishly  inculcated  by  the  decretals.  Englishmen  have,  in  all  ages^ 
shown  a firm  determination  that  neither  the  national  Church  nor  the 
national  law  should  be  subject  to  the  Papal  legislation  or  jurisdiction. 

During  the  growth  of  the  Canon  Law,  the  Church  extended  her 
influence  into  all  departments  of  life.  Churchmen  filled  high 
places  of  state  and  performed  the  duties  of  practical  lawyers,  while 
prelates  often  exercised  civil  jurisdiction  over  a considerable  tract  of 
country.  Hence  the  legislation  of  the  Church  embraced  many 
subjects  which  properly  belonged  to  municipal  law.  All  matters 
connected  in  the  most  distant  way  with  the  Church  or  religious 
duties  were  deemed  proper  subjects  for  disposal  by  her  tribunals. 
Thus  it  came  that  on  various  grounds  the  Church  claimed  and 
obtained  jurisdiction  in  matters  properly  of  a civil  nature,  and  some- 
times to  the  exclusion  of  the  temporal  courts,  sometimes  in  con- 
currence with  them,  while  in  many  respects  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  temporal  courts  was  largely  influenced  by  ecclesiastical 
principles.  Throughout  the  Christian  world  the  existing  law  of 
marriage  is  based  upon  the  Canon  Law  ; it  is  from  the  Canon  Law 
that  the  notion  of  usury  has  passed  into  our  ideas  ; it  is  to  the 
Canon  Law  that  we  must  go  back  would  we  thoroughly  understand 
in  their  reasons  and  origin,  the  forms  of  procedure,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  in  use  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Continental  Europe  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  it  has  exercised  on  legal  ideas  gener- 
ally, the  very  universality  of  which  makes  the  specification  of 
instances  impossible.  The  procedure  of  our  own  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  very  fundamental  notion  upon  which  in  general  our  equitable 
jurisdiction  is  grounded,  that  of  a personal  lien  upon  the  conscience, 
are  ultimately  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Professor  Maitland,  in  his  essays  on  “ The  Roman  Canon  Law  in 
the  Church  of  England  ” (1898),  discusses  the  authority  of  the  Canon 
Law  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  English  courts  of  law  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  On  pp.  51-84  he  says  that  in  much  of  what  has  been 
written  by  historians  and  said  by  judges  touching  the  fate  of  “ the 
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Roman  ” or  “ the  foreign  ” Canon  Law  in  England  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  towards  the  confusion  of  two  propositions.  The  first  is 
this  : that  in  England  the  State  did  not  suffer  the  Church  to  appro- 
priate certain  considerable  portions  of  that  wide  field  of  jurisdiction 
which  the  Canonists  claimed  as  the  heritage  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  second  is  this  : that  the  English  courts  Christian  held  them- 
selves free  to  accept  or  reject,  and  did  in  some  cases  reject,  “ the 
Canon  Law  of  Rome.”  The  truth  of  the  first  proposition  no  one 
doubts ; the  truth  of  the  second  seems  to  me  exceedingly  dubious. 
At  any  rate,  we  have  here  two  independent  propositions,  and  we  do 
not  prove  the  second  by  proving  the  first.  By  proving  that  at  the 
present  time  and  in  our  own  country  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Church  have  nothing  that  ought  to  be  called  jurisdiction,  we 
should  not  prove  that  they  do  not  think  themselves  bound  by  the 
Canon  Law  of  Rome,  nor  even  should  we  prove  that  they  are  not 
inducing  their  flocks  to  obey  that  law.  Never  in  England,  nor 
perhaps  in  any  other  country,  did  the  State  surrender  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals  the  whole  of  that  illimitable  tract  which  was 
demanded  for  them  by  the  more  reckless  of  their  partisans.  Every- 
where we  see  strife  and  then  compromise,  and  then  strife  again,  and 
at  latest,  after  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  State  usually 
gets  the  better  in  every  combat.  The  attempt  to  draw  an  unwaver- 
ing line  between  “ spiritual  ” and  “ temporal  ” affairs  is  hopeless. 
Such  it  will  always  be  if  so-called  “ spiritual  courts  ” are  to  exercise 
any  power  within  this  world  of  time.  So  ragged,  so  unscientific,  was 
the  frontier  which  at  any  given  moment  and  in  any  given  country 
divided  the  territory  of  secular  from  the  territory  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  that  ground  could  be  lost  and  won  by  insensible  degrees.  The 
king’s  justices,  even  when  they  were  dealing  with  affairs  which  were, 
or  had  been,  claimed  by  the  Canonists,  did  not  profess  to  administer 
the  law  of  the  Church.  They  administered,  in  all  cases  that  came 
before  them,  not  the  law  of  the  Church,  but  the  law  of  the  realm, 
and  in  so  doing  they  paid  little  regard  to  canons  and  decretals.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  during  an  age  which  extends  from  Henry  II. ’s 
to  Edward  I.’s  reign  they  were  learning  a good  deal  from  the  Church’s 
lawyers.  A class  of  professional  canonists  is  older  than  a class  of 
men  professionally  expert  in  English  temporal  law,  and  the  secular 
courts  adopted  many  suggestions  from  without.  Still,  here  we  have 
no  more  than  the  acceptance  of  hints,  and  after  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  temporal  lawyers  were  becoming  deeply  and 
confessedly  ignorant  of  la  ley  de  seinte  esglise.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  in  general  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Canonists  in  producing 
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an  harmonious  result.  For  all  this,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  king’s  courts  decided  in  one  way  a 
question  which  would  have  been  decided  in  another  could  it  have 
come  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  John  of  Ay  ton  mentions 
one  which  may  serve  as  an  example.  An  abbot  borrows  money, 
and  gives  a bond  under  the  abbey’s  seal  for  its  repayment.  The 
Canonist,  before  deciding  that  the  abbey  was  bound,  would  be 
inclined  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  the  borrowed  money  was 
expended.  But  the  law  of  the  realm  is  not  so  subtle ; it  has  an 
archaic  reverence  for  sealed  parchment,  and,  says  John,  will  hold  the 
abbey  bound,  “ even  though  the  money  were  thrown  into  the  sea.” 
The  clerical  defendant  who  was  sued  in  a personal  action  before  the 
secular  court  would,  at  a hundred  points,  have  found  there  a law 
different  from  that  which  would  have  awaited  him  had  he  enjoyed 
the  privilegmm  fori.  The  tv/o  procedures,  for  one  thing,  were 
radically  different. 

What  was  the  theory  of  the  decretals  that  prevailed  in  the 
English  courts  Christian  during  the  later  Middle  Ages?  Were  the 
decretals  regarded  as  statute  law,  or  did  the  English  Church  exercise 
any  right  of  accepting  some  and  rejecting  others  ? In  modern  books 
and  judgments  we  may  see  an  assertion,  more  or  less  emphatic,  that 
this  right  was  exercised ; that  “ the  foreign  Canbn  Law  ” was  only 
applied  in  England  when  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  English  custom, 
or  had  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  rulers  of  the  English 
Church.  We  may  find  also  the  assertion  or  assumption  that  all  this 
is  proved  and  no  longer  dubitable.  But  when  we  look  for  the  proof 
it  evades  us.  The  longest  list  that  I have  met  with  of ‘‘canons  that 
were  not  received  here  ” occurs  in  Stillingfleet’s  “ Ecclesiastical 
Cases”  (1698),  p.  386.  In  none  of  the  cases  do  we  see  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  or  council  refusing  of  its  own,  free  will  to  enforce  a 
decretal. 
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I.  IN  THE  RED  GLARE. 


PPLE-TREE  COURT  lies  off  the  main  thoroughfare  by  two 


short  streets.  Its  pink  and  white  apple  blossoms,  which  gave 
to  the  Court  its  name,  have  long  since  disappeared,  together  with  its 
pink  and  white  virtue,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  flourish  blossoms  of  a 
darker  hue.  The  adjacent  main  thoroughfare  is  rowdy,  at  times 
uproarious  ; its  gaiety  is  often  ribaldry,  its  liberty  license ; but  its 
khaki-coloured  fogs  are  cheered  by  a glare  of  oil  lights  at  the  costers’ 
stalls  and  from  the  gas-jets  behind  the  shop  windows. 

Neither  the  noise  nor  the  glare  penetrates  to  Apple-Tree  Court, 
which  is  invariably  silent  and  in  gloom.  The  casual  observer, 
walking  its  length,  would  pronounce  it  a very  quiet  and  respectable 
little  street,  free  from  gutter  children  and  gossiping  w^omen,  and  as 
silent  as  though  it  walked  in  list  slippers.  Not  such  the  verdict  of 
the  more  experienced  traveller.  Behind  those  tightly-drawn,  coarse 
lace  blinds  he  knows  and  feels  a ceaseless  watchfulness  is  maintained, 
and  that  the  street  is  full  of  eyes  which  furtively  note  his  movements. 
From  January  to  December  Apple-Tree  Court  stands  on  stealthy  tip- 
toe that  it  may  peep  through  little  round  holes  in  its  outside  wooden 
shutters  at  the  unconscious  passer-by.  Some  of  the  shutters — every 
house  is  provided  with  them — are  closed  and  barred,  as  though  the 
houses  were  empty  ; but  they  are  full  ofstealthy  life,  hiding  from  possible 
legal  scrutiny,  for  in  Apple-Tree  Court  dwell  few  honest  men;  hence 
the  reason  of  its' dishonest  quietness. 

Occasionally  the  strange  silence  is  disturbed  by  a police  raid 
following  an  ultra-impudent  robbery,  and  then  it  is  a very  warren  of 
alertness  and  jarring  discords. 

Yet  there  are  a few  honest  artisans  in  the  court,  men  who  work 
for  their  own  and  their  families’  daily  bread,  but  who  dwell  in  Apple- 
Tree  Court  because  the  rents  are  low  owing  to  its  bad  name. 

These  poor  fear  nothing  from  their  neighbours,  the  thieves,  who 
would  no  more  think  of  robbing  them  than  they  would  of  providing 
honest  bread  for  their  own  tables ; for  the  poor  do  not  steal  from  the 
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poor.  Indeed,  it  is  understood  in  the  Court  that  stinginess  is  a crime 
if  indulged  in  by  the  light-fingered. 

All  the  houses  in  Apple-Tree  Court  are  the  same  height,  size  and 
design — all  but  one,  which  is  a storey  lower  than  its  neighbours  and 
stands  aloof  from  the  rows  on  either  side  and  facing  the  opening  to 
the  Court.  The  view  from  the  back  is  over  a series  of  neglected 
rubbish-heaps,  but  its  occupants  are  not  given  to  the  study  of  scenic 
effects,  and  the  rubbish-heaps  neither  eat  nor  speak.  For  years  the 
folk  of  that  house  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  swells  of  Apple-Tree 
Court.  Had  been^  we  repeat,  for  a little  while  ago  the  unexpected 
had  happened. 

To-day  we  see,  smell  and  taste  the  yellow  fog  that  has  entered  the 
house,  steamed  the  closely-shuttered  windows  and  put  out  the  fire, 
damping  the  fuel  that,  in  spite  of  the  patient  efforts  of  a sixteen-year-old 
girl,  refused  to  rekindle,  sputtering  sulkily  out  into  darkness.  The 
repeated  efforts  of  the  kneeling  girl,  the  half-heated  kindle  on  the 
dead  hearth,  and  the  sullenness  of  the  befogged  coal,  were  gazed  at 
by  a woman  seated  near  the  grate  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  so  blinded 
was  their  vision  by  strong  despair.  Her  stolid  face,  usually  softened 
by  kindly  sympathy,  was  now  set  in  the  hard  lines  of  utter  hopeless- 
ness ; all  good-nature  was  wiped  from  its  expression,  and  blank 
misery  had  haggard  its  features,  robbing  her  eyes  of  brightness,  and 
fixing  them  painfully  on  a gloomy  mental  picture  that  had  little 
directly  to  do  with  the  familiar  room. 

The  woman’s  hands  were  as  still  as  her  dumb  lips,  and  the  grime 
of  her  daily  toil  had  given  place  to  the  sere  and  yellow  hue  shown  in 
the  hands  of  the  dead. 

Pulling  at  her  gown — a faded  black— -was  a little  whimpering  boy, 
who  disapproved  of  the  closed  shutters,  the  fireless  grate  and  the 
discomfort  of  foodlessness.  His  plaintive  whine  was  unheeded  ; his 
mother  was  even  regardless  of  the  wound  on  his  head,  inflicted  by  a 
vicious  stone  flung  by  the  hand  of  a former  playmate.  In  the  far 
corner  of  the  little  room  sat  a girl  of  eighteen  or  thereabouts.  She 
was  dressed  for  outdoors,  but  had  sat  sullen  and  brooding  and 
nursing  her  vengeance  for  full  an  hour.  Her  hands  were  not  still  in 
her  lap,  as  were  those  of  the  elder  woman,  but  twitched  and  worked 
spasmodically,  while  her  lips  uttered  inarticulate  anguish.  Her  eyes 
were  not  fixed  in  stony  gaze,  but  were  full  of  fury,  and  bloodshot  with 
sleeplessness  and  outraged  feeling.  She  had  worked  with  her  sister 
in  a factory  until  an  hour  ago,  when  they  had  both  been  summarily 
dismissed  by  the  manager,  with  a week’s  money,  to  stop  an  impend- 
ing riot,  for  were  they  not  the  daughters  of  a murderer  ? 
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True,  his  family  only  knew  him  as  a kind  husband  and  an 
indulgent  father  ; they  knew  that  he  was  industrious  and  skilful  at 
his  work,  and  believed  that  his  oft  absences  from  home  were  neces- 
sitated by  special  commissions  given  him  by  his  employer.  His  wife 
was  older  than  he  and  plain  of  face ; but  he  had  always  shown  his 
pride  in  her,  presenting  her,  when  flush  of  money,  with  a dress  of  silk 
and  a watch  of  standard  gold — to  the  admiration,  and  perhaps  envy, 
of  her  neighbours,  who  “ viewed  ” her  on  Sundays  as  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  court. 

On  the  mantelshelf  stood  a marble  clock,  the  pride  of  the  family 

until It  had  been  the  offering  of  his  shop-fellows,  the 

outcome  of  their  esteem  and  goodwill.  It  had  ticked  to  many 
joyous  hours  in  the  little  home,  but  to  day— ah,  dear  God  ! — it  was 
ticking  away  with  cruel  accentuation  the  minutes  of  his  life  in 
the  gaol  of  an  adjacent  county.  In  disconsolate  silence  sat  the 
womenfolk,  keeping  watch,  his  death-watch.  True,  he  was  in  robust 
health,  vigorous  and  strong.  But  what  signified  that  ? When  the 
morning  chimed  eight,  a dishonoured  thing,  his  body  would  be  hanging 
motionless,  limp,  lifeless,  and  with  broken  neck  in  the  gaol.  The 
widow  and  the  fatherless  would  be  sitting  in  that  darkened  room  on 
the  morrow’s  morn.  They  had  thought  so  much  of  him  ; their  love 
had  centred  in  him,  for  his  words  had  always  been  in  kindly  tones, 
and  they  had  believed  he  loved  them  and  the  home  his  efforts  had 
made  for  them.  Then  had  come  that  terrible  day,  three  months  ago, 
when,  without  warning  of  any  kind,  he  was  arrested — he  who  to  them 
had  been  above  suspicion  --and  his  other  life  stood  revealed,  that 
black  life  of  libertinism,  betrayal,  and,  when  the  occasion  came, 
murder.  Apple-Tree  Court  tolerated  the  murder  of  impulse  by  a 
hasty  mate,  and  stood  by  the  impulsive  one  through  thick  and  thin  ; 
but  Apple-Tree  Court  waxed  indignant  in  wrath  over  the  dastardly 
cowardice  of  the  premeditated,  cold-blooded  deed  which  had 
crimsoned  the  hand  and  stained  the  soul  of  its  hitherto  most 
“ respected  ” habitant.  The  virtuous  indignation  of  the  Court  knew 
no  bounds,  but  expressed  itself  in  loud  jeers  and  derisive  laughs  at 
the  murderer’s  daughters,  and  flung  stones  from  its  shuttered 
windows  at  his  little  son,  as  the  boy  slunk  homewards  after  brave  but 
pitiful  efforts  to  gather  in  necessaries  for  the  darkened  house.  One 
of  these  stones  had  gashed  his  head  and  wrung  from  him  a cry  of 
pain.  Away  to  the  rear  of  the  house  the  clammy  fog  wrapped  the 
desolate  graveyard  in  its  damp  and  suffocating  odour,  standing  like 
a wraith  of  ill-omen  above  graves  new  and  old,  and  then  floating  in 
through  the  holes  in  the  shutters  and  beneath  closed  doors,  touching 
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with  heavier  gloom  the  dolorous  family  in  the  shunned  home 
Suddenly  the  silence  of  the  darkened  home  involuntarily  gathered 
itself  together  and  became  an  ear,  a listening  ear,  and  upon  it  fell 
the  sounds  of  the  rush  of  many  feet,  the  murmur  of  many  voices, 
mingled  with  hoarse  laughter,  which  came  fitfully  in  gusts,  jarring 
the  nerves  of  the  waiting  family.  Apple-Tree  Court  was  rejoicing. 
From  erstwhile  shuttered  and  barred  windows  peered  men  and 
women  of  cunning  face,  and  over  their  shoulders  precocious  children. 
These  all  swelled  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  joined  in  the  shout, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  their  stealthy  caution.  The  foggy  street 
was  lighted  by  the  flare  of  many  torches  borne  hither  and  thither 
by  the  crowd.  The  harsh  voices  of  the  people  called  aloud  on  the 
dwellers  within  to  “ Look  upon  the  guy,”  and  those  looking  laughed 
boisterously  at  the  effigy  of  a man  hanging  ! Nearer  and  nearer 
shambled  the  mob  to  the  house  standing  aloof  from  its  neighbours, 
till  they  reached  its  doorstep.  The  girl  in  the  corner,  whose  hands 
had  worked  convulsively  in  her  lap,  sprang  from  her  seat  and  looked 
through  the  closed  shutters,  hissing  out  the  words,  “ It’s  . . . the  . . 
guys  . . . ; they’re  guying  him  . . father  . . . ; they’re  bringing  it 
here.  Curse  them  ! ” 

The  woman’s  shudder  shook  the  little  room ; with  startled  eyes 
she  looked  on  her  daughters,  then  at  the  door ; the  red  glare  shone 
into  the  darkness.  The  mob  had  fired  the  effigy  ; the  guy  was 
burning,  lighted  by  a score  of  willing  hands  carrying  torches. 
Laughter  and  wild  song  accompanied  the  flare,  while  the  white  faces 
in  the  house  of  the  doomed  man  blanched  whiter  as  the  mother — 
his  wife — cried  agonisingly,  “ Oh,  God  ! will  they  burn  the  house  ? ” 

“ He’ll  never  know  of  this  ; he’s  spared  that  pang,”  said  the 
patient  girl  of  sixteen  as  the  flicker  of  the  bonfire  died  down,  and 
the  virtuous  crowd,  flinging  sticks  and  stones  at  the  barred  window, 
drew  off  with  jeers  and  gibes— for  vice  is  vice,  and  must  be  trampled 
in  Apple-Tree  Court,  as  elsewhere. 

“ He’ll  never  know,”  whispered  the  mother ; and  the  thought 
brought  comfort  to  the  stricken  hearts  of  those  whose  faithful  love 
was  stronger  than  shame,  treachery  and  death,  stronger  than  even 
Cain’s  curse. 


II.  ‘^SYMPATHVr^ 

**  1 WISH  I didn’t,  but  I do ; I’m  made  like  it,  and  I can’t  help  it  ; I 
take  other  people’s  troubles  to  heart  as  much  as  I do  other  people’s 
children ; in  either  case  I’m  a fool  for  my  pains  ! ” 
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The  speaker’s  voice  deepened  as  she  proceeded  ; there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  her  earnestness,  for  she  expected  a contradiction  from 
her  listener ; besides,  she  felt  that  she  possessed  not  a few  beautiful 
traits  of  character,  apt,  alas  ! to  be  ignored  by  her  friends,  unless 
carefully  pointed  out  to  them. 

“ Well,  I suppose  one  must  take  something  to  heart,  and  why  not 
troubles  and  kids  of  other  people’s  rearing  ? ” was  the  laconic  answer. 

“ But  it  does  take  it  out  of  one,  though.” 

What  takes  it  out  of  one  ? The  troubles  or  the  children  ? ” 

“ It’s  very  well  for  you  to  sneer ; you  can  throw  things  off ; 
troubles  don’t  press  on  you'^ 

“No?” 

“ Why,  if  I hear  two  strangers  talking  together,  telling  their 
troubles.  I’m  obliged  to  listen,  and  before  they’ve  finished  I feel 
as  though  I want  to  put  my  arms  round  their  necks  and  comfort 
them — ask  them  not  to  mind,  to  cheer  up,  for  they’ll  soon  be 
dead.” 

“ Well,  why  don’t  you  do  it  ? ” 

“ Absurd  ! They  wouldn’t  understand.” 

“What  would  that  matter?  You  could  still  sympathise.” 

“ Humph  ! I knew  you’d  make  fun.  I wish  now — I always  wish 
afterwards — I hadn’t  spoken,”  and  the  confidante  turned  petulantly 
away.  She  had  sought  sympathy  and  evoked  raillery,  and,  thrown 
back  on  herself,  found  an  object  for  commiseration.  She  was  “ ill- 
used,”  and  the  ill-usage  produced  a morning’s  limpness. 

She  was  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her  “ sympathy,”  for  she 
had  never  troubled  to  analyse  it ; she  was  so  sure  she  possessed  it 
in  “ volume.”  Had  not  the  phrenologist  told  her  so  ? Then  again 
she  admired  “ sympathy  ” in  the  abstract.  It  was  such  an  “ unselfish  ” 
quality,  so  “ far  removed  from  all  self-seeking,”  she  thought. 

In  the  house  where  she  dwelt  there  were  no  children,  and  nobody 
seemed  for  the  moment  in  trouble  but  herself.  Outside  in  the 
garden  the  plants  grew  and  bloomed,  and  their  growth  and  gay 
petals  were  as  little  noticed  as  she  was.  She  would  go  out  to  them. 
She  took  the  fern-leaves  in  her  hands,  and  drew  them  between  her 
fingers  and  buried  her  knuckles  in  their  roots.  She  inserted  her 
nose  in  the  scented  blossoms,  and  her  gaze  rested  admiringly  on 
their  rich  colours  and  tints. 

A man’s  voice  coming  over  the  garden  palings  awoke  her  from 
reverie.  “ They’re  beautiful,  Miss  Wilson  ; yours  beat  ours.” 

She  stood  up,  a little  startled.  “ Beat  yours  ? Oh,  I’m  sorry  ’’ 
she  said  apologetically. 
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“ Sorry  ? Well,  that’s  queer  ; I should  have  thought  you’d  been 
glad.  I’m  always  glad,  I know,  when — well — when  our  things 

do  better  than ” 

“ Mine,  for  instance  ? ” 

“ Not  particularly  yours,  you  know  ; other  folks’.” 

“ I’m  included  in  the  ‘ other  folks’  ? ” 

“Well — yes— I suppose  so;  but  those  are  wonderfully  fine 
lilies.” 

“ Yes,  they’re  very  fine.  The  Japanese  Lily  is  to  me  a symbol 

of  a very  favourite  attribute.  It  always  suggests ” 

“Sympathy?” 

“ Yes,  but  how  could  you  know  that  ? ” 

“ Sympathy,”  he  replied,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  mirthfully. 

“ Oh  ! you  are  sympathetic,  then  ? ” 

“No;  only  a good  deal  curious,”  he  answered. 

“ Curious  ! Why,  what  has  curiosity  to  do  with  sympathy  ? ” 

“ It  bears  a facial  resemblance ; often  gets  the  homage  offered  to 
its  neighbour,  and  is  generally  mistaken  for  it.” 

“ Impossible  with  those  who  sympathise.  ” 

“Not  at  all.  At  least  that  is  not  my  experience.  Pure  un- 
alloyed sympathy  is  about  as  rare  as  pure  unalloyed  curiosity.” 

Miss  Wilson  stood  silent.  She  was  reflecting  on  the  assertions 
of  the  “ knowing  ” young  man  on  the  other  side. 

“ Do  you  know  a single  individual  whom  you  consider  sym- 
pathetic ? ” she  asked  aggrievedly,  and  with  a slight  bitterness  of 
tone. 

“Yes,  I know  just  one  who  to  my  mind  understands  something 
of  sympathy.” 

“ Man  or  woman  ? ” 

“ Neither.” 

“ Boy  or  girl  ? ” 

“ Girl.” 

“ Who  is  she  ? ” 

“Susie  Lowell.” 

“Tell  me  about  her,  please.” 

“There’s  little  to  tell.” 

“ Then  tell  me  that  little.” 

“ I’ll  do  my  best,  but  I don’t  expect  you  to  be  convinced,” 

“Of  what?” 

“ Sin.” 

“ What  sin  ? ” 

“ Platitudinarianism,”  he  answered,  as  he  vaulted  the  low  black 
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palings  and  led  the  way  in  an  easy  manner  to  a small  rustic  summer- 
house in  the  suburban  garden,  and  familiarly  tapped  the  seat  beside 
him  as  a sign  to  his  gentle  neighbour  to  occupy  it. 

“ Susie  IvOwell,”  he  began,  “ is  a dear  young  friend  of  mine.  I 
wish  you  could  see  her  ; the  sight  inspires  love  and  many  other 
virtues. 

“ When  I first  met  the  child  she  was  a wee  winsome  creature  of 
three  or  thereabouts  ; she  was  in  a black  frock,  made  when  her  dad 
died.  As  free  from  self-consciousness  as  a forget-me-not,  she 
prattled  on  in  bewitching  manner,  lisping  here  and  there  the  story  of 
her  house  and  garden,  her  pets  and  posies,  until,  boy  as  I was,  I 
thought  I had  never  heard  anything  half  so  pretty.  Susie’s  mother 
is  a quiet,  unobtrusive  lady,  with  a high  forehead,  a small  mouth, 
and  dark  blue  eyes  that  watch  her  child’s  every  movement  with  a 
devotion  that  is  deeply  pathetic.  Bereft  of  her  husband  and  her  son, 
this  little  daughter,  a pale  fragile  blossom,  is  all-in-all  to  her.  She 
was  at  that  time  conscious  of  her  child’s  every  breath,  of  the  sound 
of  her  every  footfall ; she  heard  each  word  she  lisped,  and  was  so 
bound  up  in  her  that  life  for  her  meant  ‘Just  Susie,’  as  I found  out 
for  myself. 

“ And  Susie  loved  her  mother,  reverently,  filially.  She  was  father, 
mother,  and  teacher  to  her.  She  was  proud  of  her,  too,  and  looked 
up  to  her  always.  But  it  was  just  that  ‘ looking  up  ’ that  left  her 
child  heart  hungry  with  it  all.  If  she  could  have  looked  down,  or 
alongside  at  someone,  she  would  not  have  felt  so  lonely.  She  did 
not  know  she  was  lonely,  but  she  whispered  softly  to  herself  of  ‘ some- 
one ’ to  play  with,  ‘ a little  girl  as  big  as  me,’  or  ‘ a very  small  boy  ’ 
to  ‘ talk  to.’  She  had  a plot  of  ground  in  which  she  was  taught  to 
plant  flowers  and  sow  seeds.  But  the  flowers  worked  and  played  so 
silently,  and  they  could  never  speak,  only  always  listen.  In  vain  she 
bent  her  ear  to  them,  and  held  up  her  childish  forefinger  to  admonish 
the  noisy  birds  to  ‘ hush  ’ ; but  the  petals  never  spoke,  and  only  sat 
still  in  their  beauty,  and  she  grew  ‘ so  tired  ’ of  that. 

“ Mrs.  Lowell,  her  observant  mother,  guessed  the  truth,  as  she 
watched  the  child  pining  in  her  loneliness,  and  one  day  lifted  into 
the  maiden’s  lap  an  Irish-terrier  puppy. 

“ ‘ For  my  little  Susie,’  said  the  mother ; ‘ your  own  little  playmate, 
to  follow  you  about  and  to  love  you,  dear.’ 

“The  child’s  colour  rose,  slowly — quickly  ; it  crimsoned  her  face. 
She  laughed  ecstatically,  then  burst  into  tears,  her  whole  body  shaking 
with  sobs.  From  that  day  she  began  to  mend  ; her  eyes  regained 
their  mirthfulness,  her  limbs  their  elasticity,  joy  coursed  through  her 
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veins,  and  her  happy  laugh  rang  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  No 
tender  mother  was  ever  more  tender  of  her  darling  than  was  Susie 
of  her  brown-eyed  playmate,  who  frisked  with  her,  slept  with  her, 
and  responded  to  her  caresses  by  leaps  and  barks  of  affection  and 
eager-eyed  attention.  When  the  little  one  grew  older,  and  daily 
lessons  entered  into  her  daily  life.  Tuff  sat  patiently  beside  her, 
anxiously  blinking  at  the  sums  his  lady-mistress  struggled  with,  and 
casting  knowing  looks  at  the  copybook  exercises  she  performed 
before  him.  ‘ Only  one  more,  Tuff,’  would  set  his  approving  tail 
to  work,  while  the  announcement,  ^ Done,  Tuffy  dear  ; now  for  a 
game,’  would  fetch  him  off  the  chair  in  a moment  and  plunge  him 
into  the  most  appreciative  and  entertaining  capers. 

“ I'here  was  only  one  place  from  which  Tuff  w^as  excluded,  one 
place  where  he  never  dared  intrude.  That  was  church.  Sunday 
mornings  were  a severe  trial  to  the  dog.  He  knew'  Sunday  apart 
from  other  days  by  this  melancholy  fact.  The  child  soothed  and 
caressed  him.  She  placed  her  daintiest  sweets  before  him,  she 
coaxed  him  and  told  him  she  would  be  quickly  home  ; but  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  stand  up  and  w'ag  his  tail.  His  sad  brow'n  eyes 
looked  over  his  paw's  with  a reproachful  wistfulness  that  often 
brought  the  tears  to  Susie’s  own  eyes.  Certainly  the  clergyman  had 
no  lonely  dog  at  home  waiting  his  return,  or  he  w'ould  have  shortened 
the  service  and  ended  his  sermon  with  the  text ! 

“ And  so  the  days  slid  by  until  Tuff  was  six  years  old  and  Susie 
nine.  It  was  mid-March  w'hen  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  ‘ We’re 
all  going  to  move,  Tuff ; w-e’ve  such  a fine  new'  house,  and  a long 
garden,  where  we’ll  romp  every  day.’  She  talked  to  him  of  the 
rooms  and  the  conservatory,  and  Tuff,  w'ith  an  almost  human 
intelligence,  responded  to  the  news.  ‘Another  dog  will  perhaps 
live  here.  Tuff ; but  you  and  I will  be  together,  dear.  You  know  w'e 
W'ouldn’t  leave  dear  old  Tuff  behind,  don’t  you,  darling?’ 

“ Yes,  Tuff  knew.  But  he  never  did  know  what  possessed  him  on 
the  eventful  day  of  the  move  to  absent  himself  from  his  young 
mistress  and  wander  vagabond-like  into  the  streets.  He  only  knew 
that  when,  at  the  end  of  a long  and  tiring  day,  he  returned  to  the  old 
house,  he  found  it  deserted  and  the  furniture  gone  from  the  place. 
He  knew  that  all  his  barkings  w'ere  unavailing,  and  that  his  whines 
and  piteous  cries  were  equally  powerless  to  gain  him  admission  to 
the  deserted  house.  Hither  and  thither  he  ran,  intensely  troubled 
at  the  loss  of  all  he  knew  and  loved,  tortured  by  memories  of  Susie 
and  home. 

That  night  Tuff  experienced  the  woes  of  aw'aif;  and  the  bereaved 
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child  stole  out  of  bed  in  her  restless  grief,  talking  excitedly  of  her 
lost  pet,  and  was  led  back  to  her  pillow  by  her  watchful  mother, 
whose  words  were  powerless  to  soothe. 

“ A week  dragged  its  length  over  dog  and  child  ; neither  had  seen 
the  other ; neither  had  for  a moment  forgotten  the  other. 

“ By  a snowy  bed  a small  white-robed  figure  folded  hands  and 
sobbed  out  a broken  prayer  : ‘ O God,  don’t  let  Tuff  die  of  hunger ; 
don’t  let  him  be  ill-treated  by  cruel  people  ; and  do  show  him  the 
way  home  again  soon.’  The  prayer  was  broken  by  the  child’s  eager 
listening  to  hear,  if  might  be,  the  familiar  voice  of  her  playfellow. 
On  the  night  of  a day  during  which  she  and  her  mother  had  walked 
miles  following  up  clues  of  the  stray,  with  but  little  success,  Susie, 
whose  hope  had  strengthened  her  fortitude,  passed  from  grief  to 
fever,  and  raved  of  her  lost  darling.  He  was  beaten,  stoned, 
hunted,  bleeding.  He  was  hungry,  thirsty,  worn,  cold,  and  wretched. 
He  was  barking  and  whining,  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  his 
face  of  misery.  He  was  frightened  and  wanted  her.  She  sprang 
from  her  bed,  ran  to  the  window,  and  looked  this  way  and  that,  then 
up  at  the  sky  and  at  the  leafless  trees.  Her  burning  hands  shook,  and 
the  anguish  in  her  fever-brilliant  eyes  pierced  her  mother’s  heart 
as  she  cried,  ‘ Tell  me,  tell  me,  did  Jesus  when  He  was  a boy  keep 
a dog  ? ’ 

“ The  doctor  standing  by  her  bedside  next  morning,  and  watching 
her  delirium,  turned  to  her  sorrowing  mother  and  said  huskily  : — 

“ ‘ Find  the  dog,  or  trace  him  to-  his  death ; nothing  else  can 
save  her.’ 

“ ‘ I would  give  half  I possess,’  she  answered  quietly,,  sadly  ; she 
was  very  miserable,  and  very  quiet  irr  her  misery. 

“ When  the  delirium  had  passed  and  the  child  lay  white  as  a lily, 
motionless  and  exhausted,  the  widow  whispered,  ‘Susie,  I am 
going  out  for  a little  to  the  old  house,  dear.’  The  grateful  eyes 
looked  their  thanks,  and  a faint  colour  crept  over  the  pallid 
cheeks. 

“ The  search  was  vain  ; the  occupants  denied  having  seen  any  dog 
about.  Then  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  : 

‘ Fifty  guineas  reward.  Lost,  an  Irish  terrier  ; answers  to  the  name 
of  Tuff.  Child’s  life  depends  upon  its  recovery.  Two  or  three 
teeth  missing  upper  jaw.  Last  seen  . . .’  Here  followed  the  date 
and  locality ; and  the  mother  waited  with  wrung  heart  to  see  the 
result  of  her  announcement. 

“ The  first  few  days  following  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement 
dogs  were  brought  by  the  score,  every  breed  but  Irish  terriers,  their- 
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owners  evidently  holding  that  one  dog  was  as  good  as  another 
provided  it  could  draw  the  reward.  Another  week  dragged  on.  The 
child  was  sinking  slowly  but  surely — ‘ dying  for  a dog  ’ as  the 
neighbours  told  each  other. 

“ From  all  parts  of  the  country  poured  in  letters  of  condolence, 
letters  of  question.  With  hopeless  hopefulness  the  tender  mother 
read  each  one  tenderly,  earnestly,  from  beginning  to  end  ; but  Tuff 
was  not  in  them. 

*•  The  child’s  grief  had  passed  into  a dumb  despair,  a numb  ache 
for  her  lost  idol.  No  tears  dimmed  her  eyes,  which  now  never 
questioned,  ‘ Have  you  heard  ? ’ They  reasoned  with  her,  they 
told  her  of  dogs  far  more  beautiful  ; she  smiled  incredulous.  Her 
wasted  fingers  clutched  constantly  an  old  dog-collar  engraved 
with  his  name,  and  worn  by  Tuff  before  the  purchase  of  his  last 
new  one. 

“At  last,  one  day,  as  the  little  life  was  slowly  ebbing  out,  a 
tattered,  hungry-looking  boy  of  ten  years  or  so,  wearing  a hunted  air, 
knocked  with  his  grimy  knuckles  at  Mrs.  Lowell’s  door,  and  waited 
timidly. 

“ ‘ Can  I see  little  missus  wot’s  ill  ? ’ he  asked  the  maidservant  as 
she  inquired  his  errand. 

“ ‘ Likely  that  ! ’ she  exclaimed  scornfully. 

“ ‘ Please  say  to  her  as  Joe’s  here,  and  has  something  to  tell  her 
very  speshal.’ 

“ ‘ Joe  who?’  asked  the  girl  doubtfully. 

“ ‘Joe  ; I ain’t  no  other  name  that  I knows  on.’ 

“ ‘ You’re  beggin’,’  said  the  girl. 

“ ‘ No,  miss,  I ain’t  no  beggar  ; I am  bent  on  seein’  the  young  lady 
very  pertickler.’ 

“ With  a toss  of  her  head  the  maidservant  closed  the  door  in  the 
vagrant’s  face,  and  carried  his  message  to  her  mistress. 

“ ‘ Come  in,  Joe,’  said  that  lady  as  she  opened  the  door  to  the 
outcast.  Joe  doffed  his  cap,  and  shuffled  his  shapeless  boots  into 
the  bright  snug  kitchen. 

“ ‘ So  this  ’ere  was  the  dawg’s  ’ome,’  he  said,  looking  round 
sheepishly.  ‘ It’s  a fine  place,  too  ; it’d  be  real  hard  for  little  missy 
to  leave  it  all.  I ain’t  nowt  but  the  dawg  ; and  I ain’t  that  now  ; cos 
why?  I’m  a ofTrin’  of  it  back  agin  ! ’ 

“‘The  dog!  Tuff,  do  you  mean?’  and  Mrs.  Lowell’s  colour 
mounted  swiftly  to  her  cheeks. 

“ ‘ Is  that  wot  yer  call  ’im  ? ’ asked  the  boy. 

“ ‘ We’ve  lost  a dog,  and  my  daughter’s  life  depends  on  his 
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return  ; she’s  ill,  very,  very  ill.  It  can’t  be  that  you  bring  news  of 
Tuff,  Joe?’ 

“ ‘ I’d  a brought  the  dog  hisself,’  said  the  boy,  ‘ but  learnin’  as 
’ow  she  was  very  bad  I thought  as  ’ow ’t  might  make  her  too  sudden 
glad.  So  I come  along  fust  to  make  b’lieve  to  ask  her  about  ’is 
colour  and  all  that.  But  he’s  hern  right  enow’,  missus.  He  followed 
me  from  the  ole  house  wur  you  was  a livin’,  and  we  shared  wittles 
and  ben  good  friends  too,  him  and  me.  I didn’t  think  no  ’arm  of 
keepin’  ’im,  bein’  as  I wur  wantin’  a frin’  cruel  bad,  and  ’e  seemed 
looking  for  one.  I kep  ’im  close  ; I got  that  fond  o’  the  creatur;  I 
shouldn’t  a owned  up  now,  but  they  said  little  missus  w’as  a frettin’ 
’er  ’eart  away  ! ’ 

“ ‘ You  know  of  the  reward  that  is  offered?  ’ 

“ ‘ Reward?  No,  I ain’t  heerd  nothink  o’  reward.  I’m  a bad  ’un, 
missus,  else  I’d  a brought  the  dawg  ’ome  afore  ; but  ’ — a tear  in  his 
voice  as  he  spoke — ‘ there’s  nuthin’  alive  luvs  me,  and  I ain’t  luv’d 
none  afore ’ 

“ ‘ Go  quickly,  and  fetch  Tuff,’  answered  Mrs.  Lowell  \ ‘ you  need 
never  be  friendless  again — poor  Joe  ! ’ ” 

“ And  where  is  Joe  now  ? ” asked  Miss  Wilson. 

“ Is  that  a question  of  ‘ sympathy  ’ or  ‘ curiosity  ’ ? ” responded 
the  narrator. 
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VILLAGE  CHRONICLES. 


HE  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  describe  what  is,  but  to 


X suggest  what  might  be.  Everyone  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  our  villages  must  have  discovered,  first,  that  the  past  is 
more  or  less  a blank,  and  next  that  that  blank  might  have  been 
filled  with  a record  always  of  great  interest  to  the  local  inhabitants, 
and  often  of  great  interest  and  no  less  value  to  the  general  historian. 
This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  while  investi- 
gating the  history  of  some  scores  of  villages.  To  the  casual  observer 
a village  is  generally  little  more  than  a cluster  of  houses  and  a simple 
church,  the  whole  possessing  more  or  less  of  rural  picturesqueness. 
The  cottagers’  traditions  may  go  back  a generation  or  two,  but  they 
are  vague  and  untrustworthy ; some  of  the  farmers  may  have  inherited  a 
little  local  lore  ; the  doctor — if  the  parish  can  boast  of  one — is  almost 
necessarily  a stranger ; the  clergyman  is  as  often  a stranger,  and  m 
the  majority  of  cases  has  contented  himself  with  a cursory  glance  at 
his  parish  register  and  at  a tattered  terrier,  if  the  parish  should 
possess  such  a document;  and  the  squire  either  belongs  to  a new 
family  or,  if  he  have  a local  ancestry,  has  studied  his  manorial 
archives  simply  as  title-deeds.  There  are,  of  course,  noteworthy 
exceptions  among  both  rural  clergy  and  lords  of  manors  ; but  the 
above  description  is  true  in  only  too  many  instances. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  our  country  is  so  thoroughly  saturated  with 
history  that  scarcely  a rural  parish  can  be  found  the  true  annals  of 
which,  could  they  be  recovered,  would  not  be  both  welcome  and 
useful  to  the  historical  student.  And  what  history  could  be  more 
interesting  to  the  intelligent  among  the  parishioners  themselves  than 
that  of  their  own  village?  Educationally  such  a local  chronicle 
would  be  invaluable.  The  hills  and  valleys,  fields  and  roads,  among 
which  the  villagers  pass  their  lives  would  acquire  a new  interest,  and 
would  become  to  the  local  residents  part  and  parcel  of  the  arena 
upon  which  our  great  national  conflicts  have  been  waged.  Where  no 
such  local  knowledge  exists,  it  is  difficult  for  ordinary  men  and 
women  to  realise  that  history  is  anything  more  than  a tale  told  of 
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far-off  events,  and  that  the  people  who  once  lived  where  they  them- 
selves now  live  actively  participated  in  those  events. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  something  has  been  done  to  preserve 
the  history  of  obscure  places  from  oblivion  by  the  various  archxo- 
logical  societies  and  by  the  publication  of  local  “ Notes  and  Queries.” 
But  the  results  are  known  to  only  a few,  and  the  facts  collected  are 
without  arrangement  and  not  always  carefully  verified.  Dust  accu- 
mulates on  the  “ Proceedings  ” of  learned  societies,  and  few  persons 
are  the  wiser  for  the  lore  that  is  accumulated.  If  something  more  is 
not  done,  and  that  speedily,  the  new  conditions  of  life  which  are 
rapidly  penetrating  even  our  rural  districts  will  blot  out  much  that 
may  still  be  recovered  and  that  would  be  a rich  legacy  of  historical 
illustration  to  our  successors.  Our  churches  are  being  “ restored  ” ; 
our  ancient  manor  houses  are  disappearing ; our  old  families  are 
being  supplanted  by  new  ones  without  traditions  or  with  quite 
modern  associations ; our  rural  population  is  undergoing  “ a sea 
change  ” ; our  villages  are  in  danger  of  becoming  either  depopulated 
or  of  being  made  as  ugly  as  our  towns,  and  it  will  soon  become 
difficult  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  village  life  of  even  a 
generation  ago. 

What  is  suggested  is  this.  Let  a hint  be  taken  from  the  example 
of  the  ancient  monkish  chronicles.  An  attempt  will  be  made  further 
on  to  show  that  it  is  very  practicable  to  have  in  every — or  in  almost 
every — village  a Local  Chro7iicle  kept.  While  the  chronicler  posts 
up  the  current  annals,  he  can  at  the  same  time  be  collecting  all  that 
is  recoverable  of  the  past  history  of  the  parish.  The  “ Local  Chron- 
icle ” will,  of  course,  contain  much  that  is  of  interest  to  no  one 
outside  of  the  parish  ; but  even  such  material  would  interest  the 
parishioners,  and  might  afford  subjects  for  parish  addresses  and  for 
teaching  in  the  village  schools.  No  better  introduction  to,  or 
stimulus  to  the  study  of,  general  history  can  be  found  for  villagers  than 
an  intelligent  exposition  of  the  history  of  their  own  parish  as  a part 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  national  life.  But  there  are  few  villages 
which  have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  sent  out  from  their  manor 
house,  or  had  in  their  church,  or  given  birth  to  in  farmhouse  or  cottage, 
men  and  women  who  have  made  a name  in  the  world.  Some  of  our 
obscurer  parishes  have  been  the  scenes  of  historical  incidents,  and 
all  of  them  could  afford  illustrations  of  former  social  and  economical 
conditions. 

The  materials  for  the  retrospective  pages  of  the  “ Local 
Chronicle  ” would  be  found  in  our  national  archives,  in  our  manorial 
deed-chests,  in  the  various  repositories  of  ecclesiastical  documents, 
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partly  in  the  very  architecture  of  the  churches,  and,  during  the  last 
century  and  a half,  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  The  village  tradi- 
tions, checked  where  possible  by  documentary  evidence  and  by  the 
intelligent  judgment  of  the  chronicler,  would  supply  some  material. 
The  ‘‘  Chronicle  ” would  not  be  complete  without  introductory 
notes  on  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  locality.  A record  of 
discoveries  of  prehistoric  remains  would  aptly  introduce  a notice  of 
any  local  traces  of  the  occupation  of  the  parish  by  the  Britons, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Saxons  ; after  which  the  history  would,  in 
most  cases,  become  more  or  less  continuous. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  above  is  a “large  order”  for  every  small 
parish.  But  it  looks  larger  than  it  really  is.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  “ Chronicle  ” should  be  continuously  kept,  and  time  therefore 
need  not  be  considered.  The  chronicler — or  chroniclers,  for  the 
work  in  a parish  might  be  undertaken  by  two  or  more  persons 
acting  in  concert — would  not  be  in  danger  of  being  dunned  for 
“copy”  by  the  “printer’s  devil.”  Moreover,  the  chronicler,  like 
the  king,  would  never  die;  one  would  pass  on  the  torch  to  his 
successor.  Again,  every  parish  has  its  own  identity,  its  own 
interests,  its  own  history.  The  work  would  be  better  done  if  each 
chronicler  were  confined  to  his  own  parish  than  if  his  researches  were 
spread  over  half  a dozen.  Let  the  existence  of  such  a “ Chronicle  ” 
in  every  parish  be  supposed  ; how  much  the  work  of  the  modern 
historian  would  be  simplified,  especially  now  that  we  expect  a history 
to  tell  us  not  merely  of  “ kings  and  crowns,”  but  “ men  ” ! The 
historian  in  doubt  about  a local  fact  would  know  at  once  where  to 
apply  ; and  a penny  stamp  or  a single  railway  journey  would  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  most  trustworthy  information  obtainable. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  compilers 
of  the  monumental  “ Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of  England  ” 
is  the  lack  of  just  such  material  as  the  proposed  “Village 
Chronicles  ” would  place  wdthin  easy  reach  of  the  historian.  That 
there  is  a demand  for  local  history  is  shown  by  the  apparent 
success  of  the  many  small  and  hastily  compiled  monographs  of 
local  traditions  and  local  description  which  the  publishers  are  now 
throwing  upon  the  market.  Both  national  and  local  patriotism 
would  be  intensified  had  every  locality  its  own  carefully  kept 
chronicle.  Nor  should  it  be  left  out  of  consideration  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  project  would  develop  a true  historical  sense  in 
thousands  of  chroniclers  many  of  whom  at  present  lack  it.  The 
lack  of  such  a sense  in  otherwise  cultured  minds  is  a serious  defect, 
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too  often  accompanied  by  an  inability  to  judge  without  prejudice  and 
passion  of  either  past  or  contemporary  events. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  question,  Who  are  to  be  the  chroni- 
clers ? Are  qualified  persons  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  in 
our  villages  ? As  leading  up  to  an  affirmative  answer,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  modern  conditions  of  life  have  done  much  to 
make  intellectual  culture  almost  if  not  quite  as  accessible  to  the 
denizens  of  our  country  houses  as  to  those  of  our  town  houses. 
Postal  and  railway  facilities,  the  enormous  increase  of  books,  the 
raised  standard  of  education,  the  continuous  social  interchange 
between  town  and  country,  are  destroying  the  old  isolation  of 
country  life — a fact  of  which  professional  literary  men  in  town  do 
not  always  seem  to  be  aware.  Again,  not  only  is  the  intelligent 
and  cultured  class — or  classes — in  the  country  more  numerous  than 
formerly,  but  the  members  of  it  have,  comparatively,  more  leisure 
than  their  compeers  in  town.  There  are  fewer  distractions  in  the 
country ; and  in  not  a few  cases  a new  intellectual  interest  would  be 
cordially  welcomed.  It  is  true,  both  in  town  and  country,  that  much 
leisure  is  frittered  away  in  occupations  that  give  only  a questionable 
kind  of  satisfaction.  To  exchange  some  of  these  trifling  occupa- 
tions for  one  that  would  soon,  if  not  at  once,  become  an  interesting 
and  to  many  minds  an  absorbing  recreation  would  be  both  an 
individual  and  a social  benefit. 

Who,  then,  could  become  the  “ chroniclers  ” in  our  villages  ? 
The  chroniclers  could  be  drawn  from  the  clergy,  from  the  lords  of 
the  manors  or  their  families,  from  the  independent  residents  who 
are  multiplying  in  many  villages,  and  from  the  more  intelligent 
farmers  and  their  families.  The  village  schoolmaster  might,  in  some 
cases,  assist — not  a little  to  his  own  intellectual  benefit.  In  not  a 
few  villages  the  chronicler  could  become  the  central  figure  of  a 
small  social  coterie  or  committee,  the  members  of  which  would  at 
least  give  their  sympathy,  and  would  often  give  aid  even  to  the 
extent  of  undertaking  specific  departments  of  investigation.  In 
such  cases  a new  social  interest  of  an  intellectual  character  would 
be  created.  Only  those  who  live  in  the  country  can  fully  under- 
stand how  welcome  and  how  profitable  a novelty  this  would  be. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  safeguarding  the  documents 
thus  produced.  In  many  cases  they  might  be  duplicated  or  multi- 
plied by  persons  or  families  who  would  prize  a copy.  But  the 
original  should  be  the  property  of  the  village,  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a responsible  keeper.  The  manor  house  or  the  parsonage  would 
perhaps  generally  be  the  place  of  deposit ; but  it  should  be  acces- 
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•sible  both  to  outside  bona-fide  students  and  to  intelligent  inquirers 
belonging  to  the  parish.  Its  contents  might,  from  time  to  time, 
form  subject  of  popular  addresses  by  the  clergyman  or  the 
squire  or  the  schoolmaster.  Not  only  would  a local  patriotism,  a 
village  esprit  de  corps,  be  generated,  but  the  intellectual  tone  of  the 
people  as  a whole  would  be  raised. 

It  would  doubtless  require  some  time  to  secure  anything  like  a 
general  adoption  of  the  proposed  scheme.  But  it  surely  would 
not  need  much  encouragement  from  the  numerous  archaeological 
societies,  the  English  Historical  Society,  and  other  acknowledged 
leaders  of  historical  study  to  induce  many  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent residents  in  the  country  to  set  an  example.  The  local  archaeo- 
logical societies  would  acquire  a new  popularity  by  patronising,  or 
even  undertaking  the  superintendence  of,  the  scheme  in  their  own 
districts.  Were  the  scheme  once  set  on  foot,  difficulties  would 
vanish,  and  its  value  would  rapidly  become  widely  apparent. 
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LEAVES  FROM  LAKELAND, 


I. 


HE  sky  had  been  overcast  since  daybreak,  and  the  rain,  which 


1 during  the  hours  of  darkness  had  “ fair-//  teem’d  an*  poor’d 
doon,”  as  the  locals  described  it,  was  succeeded  by  a powerful  gale, 
gusts  of  which  penetrated  into  the  most  sheltered  recesses  of  Kent 


dale. 


Before  we  had  driven  half  a mile  we  were  crossing  a high 
elevation  with  the  wind,  thrice  stronger  than  we  had  anticipated, 
sighing  across  bleak  expanses  of  moor  and  pasture,  soughing  through 
sparse  savvins  and  coppices.  Thus  for  six  miles  : then  we  dis- 
mounted to  walk  a long  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  glorious 
Windermere  was  sighted.  At  Lowwood  the  gale  was  rolling  huge 
billows  inshore,  where  they  broke  among  the  boulders  into  a score  of 
white  fountains,  the  spray  from  which  drove  in  a fine  mist  over  the 
low  wall  into  our  faces.  Near  Waterhead,  besides  a view  down  the 
tossing  waters  of  the  lake,  we  caught  a wonderful  glimpse  of  the  lofty 
mountain  circle  where  the  drifts  of  a late  snowstorm  still  showed. 

After  our  horses  had  been  refreshed  at  Ambleside,  we  turned 
down  to  Rothay  Bridge  and  drove  along  the  road  under  Loughrigg, 
passing  many  places  associated  with  the  memory  of  Wordsworth, 
whose  great  genius  interpreted  the  charms  of  Nature  as  here  seen. 
The  famous  stepping-stones  were  under  water,  for  the  Rothay  was 
in  high  flood  after  the  night’s  rain.  Through  the  leafless  screen 
of  oak  and  beech,  as  we  approached  Pelter  Bridge  a chance  view  of 
the  poet’s  home,  Rydal  Mount,  was  noted,  and  later  we  drove  by  his 
favourite  rock  seat,  whence  he  watched  for  many  years  the  seasons 
come  and  go  over  Rydal  Mere  and  Loughrigg.  A russet  tinge  on  the 
towering  hillsides  around  told  of  dead  bracken  : the  gale  thundered 
and  shrieked  among  the  crags  and  screes  of  Nab  Scar.  The  surface 
of  Grasmere,  sheltered  as  it  is  by  coppice  hung  hills,  hardly  betrayed 
a ripple,  and  by  one  o’clock  we  were  passing  Dove  Cottage,  where 
Wordsworth  passed  his  early  years,  and  soon  reached  the  village. 
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We  first  visited  the  quiet  churchyard  by  the  Rothay,  to  see  the 
“ Poet’s  Corner,”  then  strolled  towards  Silver  Howe  and  Score 
Cragr.  We  crossed  the  lower  breast  of  the  famous  guide  race-course, 
then  scrambled  up  the  edge  of  a deep,  rocky  glen.  The  vale  of 
Grasmere  spread  out  behind  and  below  with 

Rydal  heights  and  Dunmail  raise, 

And  all  their  fellow  banks  and  braes. 

Helm  Crag — “The  Witch’s  Lair” — was  still  more  than  ever  domi- 
nating the  outlook  northward,  the  great  masses  of  crag  on  its  shoulders 
showing  up  finely.  Fairfield  buried  its  head  in  cloud,  rendering  the 
rift  of  Tongue  Ghyll,  close  guarded  by  wide  drifts,  more  distinct. 
The  ghyll,  after  we  had  nearly  reached  the  hawse,  turned  up  into  the 
fir  woods.  A torrent  was  foaming  its  way  down  : its  white  cataracts 
showing  clearly  through  the  denuded  branches.  A lady  of  our  party 
was  busy  pinning  her  hat  more  securely,  when  a whirl-blast  from 
behind  the  hill  rushed  o’er  the  wood  with  startling  sound.  The  hat 
was  wrenched  from  her  hands,  whirled  a little  distance  in  mid-air, 
finally  dropping  in  the  depths  of  the  gully,  whence  it  was  retrieved 
intact.  Just  as  we  reached  the  belt  of  crags  and  bracken  I noticed 
a grey  roof  through  a veil  of  trees — Score  Crags  farm,  where  we 
were  to  partake  of  a meal.  Another  squall  struck  us  as  we  got  along 
a particularly  exposed  piece  of  upland — “That’s  wild,”  said  we,  but 
we  didn’t  know  what  was  in  store.  The  farm  w'e  stopped  at  may  be 
a little  out  of  the  way,  but  it  is  the  place  for  a meal  of  the  sound 
solid  character  only  dalesfolk  know  how  to  prepare. 

After  dinner  we  settled  to  go  to  Easedale  Tarn,  some  three  miles 
away  by  rough  and  steep  mountain  path.  We  wandered  through 
leafless  wood  and  soaking  meadow  till  we  reached  the  path  up 
the  dale.  The  walk  up  was  delightful : a few  picturesque  farm- 
steads were  dotted  here  and  there  in  odd  corners ; the  mountain 
solitudes  approached  us  closely  ; every  turn  in  the  brae  showed 
up  a new  recess  down  which  rushed  a swollen  torrent.  In  front, 
the  roar  of  Sour  Milk  Force  was  becoming  perceptible  though  the 
white  ribbon  of  falling  water  was  still  half  a mile  away,  and  high 
above  the  hollow  valley  the  gale  could  be  heard  sweeping. 
With  us,  however,  the  air  was  almost  calm.  We  were  now  approach- 
ing a pine  wood,  through  the  swaying  tops  of  which  could  be 
seen  the  Force.  The  path  led  steeply  up  the  brae,  over  which  the 
water  was  coming  in  gigantic  leaps.  We  sat  awhile  admiring  the 
scene ; the  cataract  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forces : after 
tumbling  over  the  first,  the  beck  swirls  round  a deep  pool ; escap- 
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ing,  its  current  is  divided  by  a huge  mass  of  stone  fringed  with  ash 
and  heather  and  savvin,  and  it  dashes  down  two  riven  courses  to  a 
narrow  basin.  Below  this,  embowered  in  a ferny  brake, 

Starts  from  a dizzy  steep  the  undaunted  rill, 

Robed  instantly  in  garb  of  snow-white  foam. 


A curiously  twisted  hawthorn  bush  has  found  a footing  right  among 
the  roaring  waters,  and  amid  the  clouds  of  spray  rising  from  the 
rocky  foot  of  the  cascade  scores  of  heather  tufts  flourish.  Though 
we  were  as  yet  under  cover  of  the  crags,  the  power  of  the  gale 
was  becoming  more  perceptible,  and  as  we  passed  into  the  open 
beyond  the  uppermost  fall  we  turned  to  face  it.  The  effluent  of 
Easedale  Tarn  rattled  down  the  hollow  by  our  side ; the  scene  grew 
bleaker  and,  as  we  rose  higher,  our  difficulties  from  the  wind 
increased.  The  rocky  summit  beyond  the  tarn  (which  was  as  yet  in- 
visible) became  more  and  more  prominent.  We  climbed  up  the 
water-washed  path  to  the  edge  of  the  tarn-basin  in  a perfect  hur- 
ricane. For  a few  minutes  we  kept  in  the  shelter  of  the  refreshment 
hut,  but  as  the  force  of  the  wind  abated  we  ventured  into  the  open. 
The  water  was  far  above  its  ordinary  level  down  every  ghyll 
could  be  seen  pouring  those  white  stretches  of  foam  denoting  sur- 
charged streams.  Against  the  dull  grey  sky,  the  dark,  immovable 
mountains  sheered  up  grandly,  and  here  and  there  in  the  deepest 
ghylls  were  white  patches  of  snow.  From  the  head  of  the  tarn 
two  glens  opened  • there  was  an  angry  shout  of  the  gale  on  the 
storm-riven  front  of  Blakerigg,  and  instantly  the  powerful  blast  was 
again  on  us.  Head  bent  we  tried  to  hold  our  ground  ; one 
lady  had  sat  down  on  a low  rock  while  we  surveyed  the  wild 
scene.  The  storm  struck  her,  carrying  her  bodily  some  feet  from 
her  seat.  Through  the  wilder  gusts  came  a fine  moisture— spray 
from  the  tarn.  As  rapidly  as  possible  we  returned  to  the  shelter  of 
the  roughly  built  hut,  and  engaged  its  weather-beaten  owner  in 
conversation.  “It  was  wilder  this  morning;  why,  man,  it  tuk 
t’watter  off  t’tarn  i’  sheets  a foot  thick.”  It  was  sufficiently  wild 
now' ; but  as  the  squall  wore  itself  out  I ventured  again  on  to  that 
exposed  platform,  and  found  that  by  going  on  to  one  knee  the 
power  of  the  gale  could  be  more  easily  resisted.  The  scene 
was  splendid ; every  few  seconds  a gust  of  wfind  struck  near  the 
head  of  the  water,  and,  as  it  came  sweeping  towards  us,  we  could 
see  it  lifting  the  spray  in  white  cloudlets.  As  yet  we  knelt  in 
comparative  calm,  but  the  pressure  increased  as  the  squall  laced 
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along  the  waves  in  our  direction.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it 
seemed  that  the  storm  fury  leapt  upon  us ; huge  breakers  were 
heaped  against  the  shore  at  our  feet,  and  the  white  spray  flew  like 
smoke  lar  up  the  hillside.  Many  a time  we  were  almost  blown  over, 
but  we  stuck  to  our  position  somehow.  The  power  of  the  gale  was  a 
revelation  even  to  one  inured  to  mountain  storms. 

After  a pause  we  left  the  tarn  side,  and,  harried  by  the  blustering 
gale,  made  our  way  back  to  Sour  Milk  Force,  where  we  had  left  the 
remainder  of  our  party,  and  then,  tracing  the  beck  as  it  swiftly 
rushes  through  rocky  passes,  or  makes  its  way  down  quietly  flowing 
reaches,  or  dances  down  brief  waterbreaks,  on  to  Grasmere,  and  so 
home. 


II. 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  argue  much  prudence  to  turn  out  early  in 
the  morning  after  a series  of  heavy  thundershowers,  and  to  essay  a 
long  cycle  ride.  Till  the  world  wakes  up  (about  eight  o’clock)  the 
cyclist  is  practically  cut  off  from  all  shelter  and  harbour. 

When  I started  at  4 a.m.  the  light  was  only  poor,  and  a cold 
breeze  was  blowing.  The  sky  was  packed  with  dense  rain  clouds, 
and  at  any  moment  a heavy  shower  might  descend.  For  a mile 
or  two  my  route  lay  between  high  hedges,  under  the  shade  of 
which  the  roadway  had  made  little  progress  towards  drying.  Mud 
splashed  up  in  showers,  and  I was  thankful  when  the  lines  of 
telegraph  poles  showed  the  Shap  turnpike,  where  the  going  would 
be  almost  dry. 

By  a number  of  easy  ascents  the  road  rose  till  a wide  view  of 
the  vale  of  Kent  was  commanded,  and  at  four  miles  from  Kendal  I 
was  on  a corner  of  the  hill.  On  three  sides  the  fields  fell  down  to 
the  Sprint,  whose  numerous  waterbreaks  gleamed  whitely  through 
fringing  birch  and  coppice.  To  the  right  the  road  continued 
gradually  rising  to  a region  of  grey  moorland  pastures.  A deep 
hollow  between  steep  wooded  hills  showed  the,  entrance  to  a 
narrow  glen  on  our  left,  but  a grey  belt  of  mist  shut  off  all  view 
of  the  distant  mountains.  A few  minutes  after  passing  a little 
wayside  inn  I was  pedalling  by  the  edge  of  a dense  fir  planta- 
tion. Scores  of  rabbits  lopped  about  on  tl^  roadway,  then,  as  the 
sound  of  creeping  tires  came  nearer,  bolted,  some  to  the  shelter  of 
the  turnip  field,  more  into  the  wood. 

Passing  Forest  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  of  our  mountain  sheep- 
farms,  I was  speedily  in  view  of  the  cul-de-sac  valley  which  ends 
in  Hollowgate.  So  far  the  weather  had  been  fair,  though  dull ; 
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now  for  a short  minute  the  sun  broke  through  the  cloud  banks.  It 
was  but  a “ glish,”  preliminary  to  the  closing  down  of  the  clouds  on 
the  hills  and  to  a drenching  shower.  In  this  moment  of  sunlight 
I looked  up  the  fell-side.  Over  the  weaving  brackens  rose  a 
heather-covered  rocky  bluff,  and  upon  its  front  many  sheep  were 
feeding,  their  grey  coats  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  deep 
brown  background.  The  grass  by  the  roadside  was  beaded  with 
moisture  though  no  rain  had  fallen,  but  the  mist  had  hours  before 
dragged  its  clammy  ragged  edge  across  the  dalehead.  As  I 
rode  further  up  the  pass,  it  became  perceptibly  darker  ; a cloud 
was  rolling  in  behind,  and  I was  speedily  enveloped.  Before  dis- 
mounting at  the  corner  where  begins  the  descent  to  Borough  Bridge 
the  mist  was  so  dense  that  little  beyond  the  wall  by  the  road’s  edge 
could  be  seen.  Now  and  again  a bracken-covered  hill  shoulder 
would  pierce  through  the  moving  veil,  in  the  next  sweep  of  the  wind 
all  would  again  be  buried  in  murky  greyness.  A tiny  cluster  of 
houses  now  came  into  view,  and  as  soon  as  the  road  could  be  clearly 
seen  I mounted  my  cycle  again.  The  damp  of  the  mist  had  pene- 
trated to  my  skin,  but  many  a time  had  I thus  been  drenched  on 
the  Lakeland  mountains.  The  momentum  gathered  by  my  machine 
carried  me  without  exertion  a fair  way  up  the  succeeding  slope — the 
beginning  of  the  two- mile  ascent — and  here  I dismounted  again. 
Seen  through  the  half-light  of  the  mist-breath  Boroughdale  is  a 
cheerless  place.  The  three  bleak  houses — one  of  which  was  an  inn 
in  the  old  coaching  days — had  a deserted  air  : the  beck  splashed 
along  a rough,  rocky  bed,  and  the  few  pastures  were  choked  with 
boulders  from  unseen  heights  above  the  mist.  Only  two  or  three 
trees  were  in  sight  to  relieve  the  general  air  of  desolation  by  their 
warm  green  foliage.  After  completing  some  two-thirds  of  the  climb 
I made  a halt : the  mist  was  now  whirling  about  in  huge  masses 
under  the  influence  of  a strong  wind,  and  frequently  at  a gap  in  the 
cloud  stream  there  was  a splendid  view  into  the  dale  beneath.  I 
could  not  refrain  from  a retrospect  of  the  wild  scenes  enacted  since 
history  began  on  this  bleak  “ cross-fells  ” road.  The  hordes  of  the 
Forty-Five  under  Prince  Charlie’s  banner  had  tramped  gaily  across  it 
to  the  south  ; a few  short  weeks  later  they  had  doggedly  retreated 
through  November  mists  and  rains,  with  the  Hanoverian  soldiers, 
harassing  their  rear. 

The  mist  again  surrounded  me  as  I faced  the  last  slope,  and  a 
heavy  shower  came  on.  It  was  no  use  thinking  of  shelter,  for  the 
nearest  houses  were  six  miles  ahead.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill  the 
road  lies  open  to  the  moor,  and  to  right  and  left,  till  the  shifting^ 
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dead  silvery  mask  stayed  the  outlook,  were  long  slopes  of  heather, 
above  dark  layers  of  peat.  Here  and  there  an  industrious  dalesman, 
undaunted  by  the  thinness  of  the  chocolate-coloured  layers,  had  cut 
a few  cartloads  of  the  fuel  and  stacked  it  that  it  might  dry  the 
more  quickly.  I rode  a few  hundred  yards  here,  then  dismounted, 
for  the  surface  of  the  road  was  covered  with  sharp  gravel.  There 
was  a rustling  among  the  lush  grass  by  the  roadside,  as  if  some 
small  animal  were  moving,  and  a moment  later  the  head  of  a young 
cock  grouse  appeared,  and  one  after  another  came  his  family.  I 
watched  them  feed  for  a full  minute,  then  picked  up  a stone  and 
shied  it  among  them.  A slight  acceleration  of  their  leisurely  pace, 
a protesting  “ cluck-uck  ” from  the  cock,  to  whom  the  stone  had 
fallen  unpleasantly  close,  were  the  only  effects. 

Below  the  mist-wreaths  I mounted,  and  was  soon  passing  Was- 
dale  Bridge,  then  over  the  short  hill  came  long  descending  miles 
through  Shap  and  Hackthorpe,  and  by  the  spreading  oakwoods  to  the 
Eden.  Everywhere  I was  the  first  cyclist,  disturbing  the  partridges, 
the  rabbits,  and  the  hares. 


After  a day  in  the  village  town  of  Appleby  I had  to  ride  again 
over  the  Shap  Fell.  The  light  was  rapidly  waning  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  granite  works,  and  the  sheep  were  moving  down  from 
the  higher  ground.  The  sun  had  set  in  a flurry  of  crimson  clouds, 
a danger  signal  for  the  morrow.  The  silence  deepened  as  I rode  by 
Wasdale  Bridge  ; a curlew  rose  from  a pool  by  the  roadside,  its  wild 
whistle  resounding  over  the  moor.  The  darkness  was  complete  by 
the  time  I arrived  at  the  head  of  the  ascent,  and  the  clouds  had  long 
since  spread  over  the  higher  ground.  I did  not  dare  ride  down  that 
long  slope,  as  my  machine  was  brakeless,  so  walked,  and  by  9 p.m. 
was  repassing  the  lonely  houses  of  Boroughbridge.  At  the  top  of 
Hucks  Brow  I again  mounted,  but  the  darkness  in  the  shadow  of 
the  coverts— -to  which  the  feeble  glimmer  of  my  lamp  apparently 
only  added  intensity — was  so  complete  that  it  was  anxious  work. 
The  sky  was  without  a ray  of  light,  and  the  roadway  so  covered  with 
pools  of  water  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  macadam  ended  and 
grass  began.  After  five  miles  going  at  a snail’s  pace  I came  to  a 
lane,  unrideable  certainly,  but  a short  cut  for  home.  I wheeled  the 
cycle  along  the  narrow  way  between  the  tall  hedgerows  of  hazel, 
sycamore,  and  ash.  It  was  dark  here,  I could  barely  see  my  own 
hand  before  my  eyes;  but  bats  were  wheeling  and  twittering,  and  the 
faint  hum  of  nocturnal  insects,  as  they  hovered  round  favourite  plants. 
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was  plainly  heard.  An  affrighted  hedgehog  dashed  across  the  tiny 
patch  of  light  from  my  lamp,  taking  refuge  in  the  dense  undergrowth. 
I tried  hard  to  analyse  the  various  sounds  of  night,  but  failed.  An 
owl  hooted  from  the  ivies  of  an  old  farmhouse,  a lamb  bleated  from 
the  intakes,  a rabbit  rushed  headlong  down  the  road.  That  was  all. 
I am  not  easily  tired  of  wandering,  either  afoot  or  awheel,  but  this 
time  I was  drowsy  and  weary  for  home. 


III. 

There  is  a very  certain  pleasure  in  long-distance  walking,  but  it 
is  hardly  apparent  at  5 a.m.  on  a morning  when  the  thermometer 
registers  five  degrees  of  frost.  The  glorious  autumnal  tints  on  moor 
and  hedgerow  and  brae  are  scarcely  perceived  till  exercise  somewhat 
warms  the  blood.  Then,  as  the  atmosphere  grows  more  tolerable, 
the  scene  seems  to  gain  in  beauty. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  stars  were  glowing  brilliantly,  a rosy 
flush  was  gradually  creeping  along  the  east.  We  soon  left  behind 
the  square,  grey-towered  village  church,  with  its  unfixed  sundial, 
the  squire’s  modest  home  amid  close-dipt  yews,  a few  sycamore- 
surrounded  farmsteads,  and  entered  the  open  road.  The  moun- 
tains do  not  approach  our  dale  closely,  but  there  is  a grand  out- 
look to  right  and  left  over  a landscape  in  which  predominates 
“the  rushy  fen,  the  ragged  furze  . . . the  stony  heath  . . . the 
s tubble  chapt,  the  thistly  lawn,  the  thick  entangled  broom  ...  the 
withered  fern.”  A partridge  called  from  a stubble  on  the  hillside,  a 
cu  rlew  whistled  aloft.  As  we  passed  a little  nook  of  mountain  land, 
a gaunt  heron  rose  from  the  tiny  runnell  intersecting  it,  and  made 
away  with  measuredly  sweeping  wings  towards  the  tarn  over  the  next 
bluff. 

We  got  our  first  glimpse  of  Windermere  just  before  a quarter- 
past  six,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  reached  its  shores  at 
Lowwood.  Here  for  some  distance  the  road  lies  close  to  the  lake’s 
e dge.  A slight  breeze  was  rippling  the  surface,  the  beds  of  grass 
and  occasional  rushes  swayed,  and  tiny  rollers  lapped  the  shore. 
Occasionally  we  were  divided  from  the  lake  by  a thin  fringe  of  oak 
and  ash,  sycamore  and  alder,  overgrown  with  green  clinging  ivies 
and  dead  honeysuckle  trailers.  The  sun  was  now  noticeably  be- 
ginning to  shed  a warmer  light  on  the  grey  clouds ; tints  of  crimson 
and  orange,  rose  and  mauve,  crept  through  the  interstices  of  the  dull 
canopy,  and  at  last  the  surface  of  the  water  caught  glimmerings  of 
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the  brightening  dawn.  Down  the  lake  the  view  was  ended  by  a 
chain  of  tree-crowned  islets,  while  to  right  and  left  pine-hung  bluffs 
ascended.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  various  stages  of  autumnal 
decay : we  had  passed  through  many  woods  where  the  way  was 
thickly  carpeted  with  fallen  ash  leaves,  a few,  loosened  by  the  slight 
morning  breeze,  were  already  twirling  down.  At  other  places,  too, 
the  roadway  was  carpeted  with  acorns  and  beechmast.  The  hazel 
coppices  clinging  to  the  rocky  slope  of  Wansfell  were  gorgeous  ; the 
oak  trees  beneath  barely  showed  the  touches  of  autumn,  while  the 
deep  green  of  pine  and  holly  struck  more  than  usually  sombre.  We 
were  passing  towards  the  water’s  head  wiien  there  opened  out  a 
grand  semicircle  of  mountains,  from  Loughrigg  to  Wansfell,  with 
the  half  lights  of  early  morning  still  floating  in  their  bosoms.  Across 
the  lake  the  white  sails  of  a yacht  were  being  hoisted,  and  the  con- 
trast of  snowy  canvas  against  distant  greenery  and  steel-like  waters 
was  most  effective.  A few  char-fishers  were  afloat,  and  the  steamer 
by  the  pier  was  raising  a white  cloud  preparatory  to  the  day’s  work. 
We  took  the  road  round  the  head  of  the  water,  passing  the  low  site 
of  the  old  Roman  camp,  guarded  on  three  sides  by  river  and  lake. 
So  far  Loughrigg  had  only  appeared  to  us  over  lofty  trees,  but  now 
it  showed  clear  in  a long,  rugged  line  of  rock  and  bracken,  heather 
and  coppice.  For  awhile  the  sun  found  a gap  among  the  clouds, 
and  speedily 

The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam  ; 

And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 

Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

Though  the  clouds  were  barely  clearing  the  summits  in  their  low 
flights,  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  ripple  of  the  slight  breeze  was 
plainly  discernible  on  the  many-hued  bracken  beds  above  the 
coppices.  Soon  Rothay  Bridge  was  passed,  and  then  Clappersgate. 
This  is  one  of  those  too  rare  hamlets  where  all  is  clean  and  trim, 
where  every  garden  is  bright  with  flowers,  and  every  wall,  doorway, 
and  casement  masked  with  gorgeous  creepers  and  climbing  roses. 
From  the  trees  across  the  river  came  the  cawing  of  rooks,  and  as  we 
passed  along  an  occasional  blackbird  or  thrush  whirled  on  frightened 
wing  from  the  brambles  in  the  roadside,  on  which  a luscious  feast 
still  hung.  After  some  distance,  overhung  with  spreading  oaks  and 
beeches,  with  the  Brathay  swirling  down  its  rocky  bed  close  by,  we 
debouched  into  the  level  valley,  where  the  river  flows  very  sluggishly, 
its  course  being  a succession  of  deep  marshy  pools.  Here  the  char 
will  come  in  November  from  the  great  lake,  and  all  through  the 
spawning  season  their  dark  violet  shoals  will  lie  in  full  sight  from  the 
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banks.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  fish  annually  seen  here 
seems  to  be  diminishing,  while  increasing  takes  are  recorded  in  the 
lake  itself.  But  the  char  is  a most  peculiar  fish,  retiring  to  the 
lowermost  depths  during  the  period  at  which  insect  life  is  most 
abundant  and  returning  to  the  surface  as  the  last  family  of  flies  is 
dying  off.  Many  mysteries  attach  to  his  life’s  career,  and  his  spawn- 
ing is  not  the  least  difficult  of  solution.  One  of  the  pools  which  the 
char  formerly  frequented  bears  the  name  of  “ Badger  Wheel/’  the 
latter  probably  on  account  of  its  circular  shape.  The  badger  is 
generally  considered  to  be  extinct  in  this  district,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a good  number  of  these  shy,  retiring  animals  exist. 
The  locals  have  no  idea  of  their  economy,  crediting  their  marvellous 
earthworks  to  the  rabbit  and  their  occasional  acts  of  lawlessness  to 
the  fox.  The  country  hereabouts  is  certainly  favourable  to  the 
badger’s  existence,  being  covered  with  extensive  woods,  the  under- 
growth of  which  will  provide  congenial  food,  and  possessing  in  its 
rocky  hillsides  innumerable  unassailable  holts. 

From  a corner  of  the  road  there  was  a splendid  view  of  King 
Wheel,  the  highest  pool  of  the  series  ; sedge  grass  grew  far  into  its 
waters,  and  its  bosom  was  covered  with  the  brown  leaves  of  a water- 
lily-like  weed.  A couple  of  wild  duck  were  still  disporting  them- 
selves undisturbed,  while  a motionless  heron,  knee  deep,  was  intently 
watching  the  movements  of  some  finny  school.  When,  beguiled  by 
the  still  shadow,  they  approached  within  reach,  the  long  neck  shot 
out,  and  the  cruel  bill  withdrew  from  the  water  with  a struggling 
perch  or  troutlet  impaled.  From  this  point  there  was  a fine  view 
of  the  Coniston  Fells,  looking  over  intervening  ridges  into  this  valley. 
The  nearer  hills  were  clothed  to  the  summit  with  firs  and  oaks,  but 
the  loftier  ranges  were  bare.  In  the  clear  air  their  gullies  and 
crags — “ seams  and  rents  in  their  colossal  texture  ” — showed  plainly. 
But  across  the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  hill  is  Skelwith 
Bridge,  its  white-walled  houses  in  solemn  protest  against  the  dense 
green  of  the  surrounding  woods.  Two  steep  spurs  of  rock  converge 
on  the  river  behind  the  houses,  compressing  its  width  till  it  comes 
down  in  flood  time  a channel  of  white  water.  As  we  look  down  into 
the  stream,  rushing  over  its  pebbly  bed,  from  the  tall  bluestone 
bridge  this  is  apparent,  even  if  the  steady  murmur  of  the  waterfall 
did  not  proclaim  its  proximity.  For  a time  the  sound  of  falling 
waters  floated  from  our  right  through  the  trees,  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  lisping,  rustling  silence  of  the  larch  woods.  Passing  this, 
we  were  alongside  the  hill,  and  the  ground  above  was  covered  with 
gorse  bushes  and  heather  clumps,  savvins  and  the  prickly  whin, 
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among  which  played  scores  of  rabbits.  One  young  rabbit,  squatting 
in  the  roadway,  tarried  so  long  that  we  were  close  to  it  before  it  was 
aware.  Then  it  bolted  in  a tremendous  hurry,  leaping  one  or  two 
small  bushes  and  tussocks  of  grass,  finally  dashing  into  a “ smoot,” 
or  small  hole  intentionally  left  for  the  passage  of  game,  in  the  wall. 
There  was  a sharp,  choking  sound;  we  rushed  forward,  rather  expect- 
ing to  find  that  the  rabbit  in  its  frenzied  rush  had  met  and  been 
attacked  by  a weasel.  But  no,  there  it  lay  in  the  “ smoot,”  strangled 
by  a wire  snare,  doubtless  laid  some  hours  previously  by  a poacher. 
We  broke  the  wire  and  released  the  rabbit’s  throat,  to  find  that  its 
neck  had  been  dislocated  and  it  was  quite  dead. 

For  half  a mile  more  the  woods  lay  to  our  right,  straight  dark 
stems  rising  from  a tall  undergrowth  of  now  decaying  bracken.  The 
moor  on  the  other  side  gradually  became  wilder,  occasional  moraines 
of  boulders  were  interspersed  among  the  dark  brown  and  vivid  green 
patches.  As  the  road  climbed  higher  we  cleared  the  woods 
altogether,  and  a few  minutes  later  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
a glimmer  of  water  to  the  right — Elter  Water,  with  a chain  of  tangle- 
grown  islets  almost  dividing  it  in  twain.  About  a mile  from  Skelwith 
we  reached  a point  whence,  above  the  high  hedgerows,  we  could  see 
the  house  of  Colwith,  backgrounded  by  spreading  coppice  wood, 
where  the  leaves  were  all  aglow  with  autumn  tints.  The  hollow  of 
Little  Langdale  was  now  opening  out,  but  we  preferred  to  keep  along 
the  high  road  to  Coniston  until  the  entrance  to  a grass-grown  cart- 
road  was  reached.  This  track  held  on  over  the  moors,  past  several 
ivy-covered  farms  and  cottages,  which  to  one  who  thought  the  whole 
of  the  valley  was  familiar  seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground,  and 
skirting  several  plantations,  where  the  game  appeared  curious  rather 
than  frightened  at  the  unwonted  stranger,  with  a sharp  trend  all  the 
way  towards  the  valley.  As  we  came  down  the  slope  to  the  ford  in 
the  Coniston  road,  a squirrel  dashed  across  our  path,  and,  chattering 
volubly,  took  refuge  in  a tall  oak.  The  scene  was  one  of  the  quietest, 
the  overhanging  trees,  the  grass-grown  road,  the  stone-floored  foot- 
bridge, and  the  ford  seemed  to  proclaim  a forgotten  piece  of  ancient 
England. 


WILLIAM  T.  PALMER. 


THE  £^,ooo  BIBLE~AND  OTHERS. 


OU  R thousand  pounds  for  a Bible  ! Such  was  the  figure  paid 


L not  so  long  ago  in  a London  auction  room.  People  talk  of 
Cremona  violin  collecting  as  a craze,  but  the  highest  price  hitherto 
paid  for  a Cremona  is  only  a modest  ^^2,000.  And  after  all  there 
is  some  practical  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  possession  of  an 
old  violin.  A violin  improves  with  age,  and  a specimen  from  the 
hands  of  Stradivarius  will  give  out  a music  that  no  modern  instru- 
ment can  match.  But  Bibles  ? Well,  Bibles  are  printed  and  sold 
that  they  may  be  read  ; and  to  the  uninitiated  it  would  seem  that 
there  can  be  no  inherent  or  appreciable  distinction  between  a Bible 
priced  at  four  shillings  and  one  priced  at  four  thousand.  But  the 
bibliomaniac  knows  better.  He  does  not,  like  Browning’s  poet, 
“ glance  o’er  books  on  stalls  with  half  an  eye.”  He  employs  both 
his  eyes,  and  the  whole  of  them  too.  He  knows  that  rare  books  are 
not  bought  to  be  read— not  primarily  at  least : they  are  bought  for 
the  pleasure  of  “collecting”  them.  Mo’-eover,  the  bibliomaniac 
generally  buys  in  a particular  line.  He  is  like  the  man  who  has 
been  described  as  purchasing  “ as  many  little  Elzevirs  as  he  can  lay 
his  hands  upon,”  for  the  sake  of  collecting  them  into  a library, 
“ where  other  books  are  scarce  enough.”  So  there  is  the  Bible  col- 
lector, and  his  prize  is  the  great  edition  of  the  Scriptures  for  which 
the  enthusiast  paid  the  ^^4,000,  the  highest  sum  ever  given  for  a 


Bible. 


The  precious  volume  which  thus  engages  the  interests  of  the 
bibliomaniac  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Mazarin  Bible  since  the 
discovery  of  a copy  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  ought 
more  properly  to  be  called  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  press  of  the  benefactor  who  discovered  the  art  of  printing 
from  movable  metal  types.  The  Mazarin  Bible  is,  in  fact,  the  first 
book  so  printed,  the  slow  and  expensive  process  of  using  engraved 
blocks  being  the  only  resource  of  the  printer  prior  to  its  appearance. 
It  is  said  that  Gutenberg  issued  it  to  the  clergy  as  a genuine  manu- 
script, and  that  his  townsmen  believed  him  to  be  in  league  with  the 
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devil.  There  is  no  date  on  the  book,  and  the  precise  year  in  which 
it  was  printed  cannot  be  fixed  ; it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
issued  before  1456.  It  is  a folio  of  641  leaves,  and  is  printed  in 
black-letter  in  double  columns,  without  title-page  or  pagination. 
For  strength  and  beauty  of  the  paper  (which  bears  four  water-marks 
throughout),  lustre  of  the  ink,  and  exact  uniformity  of  impression,  it 
has  never,  says  an  authority,  been  equalled  by  any  other  work.  It 
seems  marvellous,  in  looking  at  the  pages  of  those  splendid 
volumes,  that  the  inventor  of  printing  should,  by  a single  effort,  have 
exhibited  the  perfection  of  his  art.”  That  he  chose  the  Scriptures 
for  the  introduction  of  that  art  is  a point  worth  noting.  As  Hallam, 
the  historian,  has  put  it,  we  may  see  in  imagination  the  venerable 
-and  splendid  volume  leading  up  the  crowded  myriads  of  its  followers, 
and  imploring,  as  it  were,  a blessing  on  the  new  art  by  “ dedicating 
its  first-fruits  to  the  service  of  heaven.”  No  wonder  that  an  enthu- 
siastic “ cataloguer  ” described  it  once  as  the  most  important  and 
distinguished  article  in  the  whole  annals  of  typography,  “a  treasure 
which  would  exalt  the  humblest,  and  stamp  with  a due  character  of 
dignity  the  proudest  collection  in  the  world.” 

Unfortunately,  nowadays  it  is  only  the  owners  of  the  proudest 
collections  who  can  afford  to  indulge  even  the  hope  of  such  a posses- 
sion. A hundred  years  ago  one  might  have  bought  a Mazarin  Bible 
for  the  modern  price  of  a first  edition  of  “ The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’’ 
but  that  time  has  gone  for  ever.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Hanworth  Park, 
had  two  copies,  one  on  vellum,  the  other  on  paper.  He  bought  the 
vellum  copy  in  1825  for  l^^e  paper  copy  for  ^199  loj-. 

His  library  was  sold  in  1873  ; the  vellum  copy  then  brought  ;^3,4oo, 
and  the  paper  copy  ^^2,690.  The  purchaser  of  the  former  was  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham,  and  when  his  library  was  sold  in  1897  the 
treasure  produced  ;£’4,ooo.  This  is  a splendid  instance  of  rising 
value,  especially  when  the  fact  is  recalled  that  ten  years  before  Mr, 
Perkins  made  his  purchase — that  is  to  say,  in  1825 — a perfect  copy 
on  vellum  realised  only  ;^i75.  The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  was  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a Mazarin,  though  he  did  not  know  it  until 
the  sale  catalogue  of  his  library  came  to  be  made  up.  Mr.  Quaritch, 
the  Piccadilly  book  magnate,  bought  this  copy  for  ^^2,000.  At  Sir 
John  Thorold’s  sale  in  1884  Mr.  Quaritch  was  also  the  lucky  bidder 
for  a copy  which  appeared  there.  This  time  he  began  at  ;^i,ooo, 
and  after  a spirited  contest  the*  volume  was  knocked  down  to  him 
at  ;;^3,85o.  Doubtless  when  a “ Mazarin  ” next  comes  into  the 
market,  it  will  realise  a sum  considerably  in  advance  of  any  figure  yet 
associated  with  the  book. 
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Many  early  editions  of  the  Bible  are  sought  after  by  the  collector, 
with  the  natural  result  that  they  produce  a long  price  when  a copy 
turns  up.  Thus  a copy  of  the  first  printed  Latin  Bible  (1462)  was 
knocked  down  at  the  Ashburnham  sale  for  1,5  00,  while  Myles 

Coverdale’s  English  Bible  of  1535  ran  up  to  £^20.  In  a good 
many  cases  the  bibliomaniac  hunts  his  quarry  merely  because  of 
some  peculiarity  of  translation.  There  is,  for  example,  the  well- 
known  “ Bugge  ” Bible,  which  is  unsuspectingly  connected  with  a 
popular  misconception.  This  edition  takes  its  name  from  a some- 
what curious  rendering  of  Psalm  xci.  5 : “So  that  thou  shalt  not 
need  to  be  afraid  of  any  bugges  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day.”  The  sentence  in  the  prologue  reads  as  follows  : “ He  that 
hath  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  now  no  more  a child  ; he  neither  learneth 
or  maketh  now  any  longer  for  pain  of  the  rod,  or  for  fear  of  bogges, 
or  pleasure  of  apples.”  There  used  to  be  a great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  “ bugge  ” as  so  applied  ; for 
of  course  the  signification  is  quite  different  from  that  now  attached 
to  it.  But  the  w’ord  means  simply  evil  spirit ; it  is  from  the  same 
root  that  we  have  the  word  “ bugaboo,”  and  the  modern  “ bogie  ” 
dreaded  of  the  children.  The  “ Bugge  ” Bible  is  sought  for  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  which  has  brought  it  its  name  : 
the  prologues,  by  Tyndale,  gave  such  offence  to  the  clergy  that  they 
caused  the  edition  to  be  entirely  suppressed.  This  of  course  means 
that  the  work  is  excessively  rare ; and  for  a book  to  be  rare  is 
enough  to  set  all  the  bibliomaniacs  on  its  track.  The  edition  always 
produces  a good  price  in  the  market.  One  collector’s  copy  sold  for 
and  an  imperfect  specimen  brought  ;^45  some  years  ago  in  a 
London  auction  room. 

The  so-called  “Breeches”  Bible  of  1560  is  not  so  valuable.  It 
owes  its  name  and  distinction  to  the  rendering  of  Genesis  iii.  7 : 
“ Then  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they 
were  naked.  And  they  sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  breeches.”  The  “Rosin”  and  the  “Treacle”  Bibles 
both  take  their  name  from  translations  of  the  well-known  question  of 
Jeremiah  now  rendered  “ Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ? ” In  the  one 
case,  for  the  word  “ balm  ” we  have  “ rosin,”  and  in  the  other  case 
“ treacle.”  The  word  thus  rendered  by  three  different  English  words 
often  occurs  in  the  Bible ; and  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  although 
the  Authorised  Version  has  “ balm  ” in  the  text,  it  gives  “ rosin  ” in 
the  margin  as  an  alternative  reading.  King  James’s  translators  were 
evidently  doubtful  as  to  which  word  exactly  represented  the  original. 
With  these  two  editions  may  be  classed  the  “ Vinegar  ” Bible  of  1717. 
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In  this  case  the  name  comes  from  the  headline  of  St.  Luke, 
chapter  xx.,  the  word  “vinegar”  being  printed  in  mistake  for 
“ vineyard,”  thus  : “ The  parable  of  the  vinegar.” 

About  the  year  1630  several  small  Bibles  were  printed  by  Robert 
Barker,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  octavo  of  1631.  This  is 
known  as  the  “ Wicked  ” Bible,  from  the  omission  of  the  “ not” from 
the  Seventh  Commandment.  The  error  must  have  been  discovered 
before  the  printing  of  the  edition  was  finished,  for  in  several  extant 
copies  the  negative  is  in  its  place.  Nevertheless,  the  hapless  printer 
was  cast  in  a fine  of  ;^3oo  by  Archbishop  Laud,  the  money,  as  we 
are  told,  being  expended  in  “a  fount  of  fair  Greek  type,”  which  was 
to  render  almost  impossible  such  enormities  as  the  above.  Only 
four  copies  of  the  “ Wicked  ” Bible  are  known  to  exist ; but  curiously 
enough  the  same  blunder  has  lately  been  detected  in  a German 
edition.  Some  collectors  run  after  the  “Whig”  Bible,  so  called 
because  the  ninth  verse  of  Matthew  v.  is  made  to  read : “ Blessed 
are  the  place-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.” 
This  rare  volume,  seldom  found  in  a perfect  condition,  was  sent 
into  the  world  by  a Genevan  printer  in  1562.  In  1613  Barker,  the 
London  printer,  made  two  issues  of  the  Bible,  which  are  generally 
distinguished  as  the  “ Great  He  ” and  the  “ Great  She  ” Bibles,  from 
the  blunder  which  substituted  “ he  ” for  “ she  ” in  the  last  clause  of 
Ruth  iii.  15.  Copies  of  either  edition  usually  fetch  a good  price. 
Not  many  years  ago  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  “ She  ” issue  brought 
ten  guineas  at  Puttick’s  sale-room.  The  “ Wife-beater’s  ” Bible-— 
fortunately,  perhaps — is  seldom  noticed.  In  this  edition  the  husband 
is  exhorted  to  “endeavour  to  beat  the  fear  of  God  into  her” — a 
method  certainly  calculated  to  inspire  the  fear  of  man  ! 

Published  in  London  in  1572,  the  “Pagan”  Bible  is  a real 
curiosity,  containing  as  it  does  at  St.  John,  ist  Epistle,  chapter  i.,  a 
woodcut  of  Mount  Olympus  and  the  Gods — Leda  and  Swan,  Daphne 
and  Apollo.  This  extraordinary  Bible  also  contains  other  scenes  from 
the  “ Metamorphoses.”  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable,  says  a writer, 
“ how  such  utterly  inappropriate  illustrations  should  have  been 
allowed  a place  in  an  edition  of  the  Bible.”  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  difficulties  of  reproducing 
pictures  of  any  kind  in  books  were  so  great  that  one  block  was  made 
to  do  duty  not  only  in  several  works  of  wholly  diverse  kind,  but  was 
even  used  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  book.  The  first  Bible 
printed  in  Scotland  is  another  of  the  rarities  sought  after  by  the  col- 
lector. It  was  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Bassandyne,  and  bears  the 
date  1576.  The  only  perfect  copy  known  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Earl  of  Morton.  Average  specimens,  if  in  good  condition,  usually 
fetch  something  like  £^20.  Of  merely  curious  Bibles  there  are  a 
large  number.  Thus  there  is  the  “ Persecuting  Printer’s  ” Bible,  in 
which  the  Psalmist  is  made  to  say  : “ Printers  have  persecuted  me 
without  a cause.”  The  “ Ear  to  Ear”  Bible  was  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1810,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  rendering  of  Matthew  xiii.  43  : 
“ Who  hath  ears  to  ear,  let  him  ear,”  No  fewer  than  three  editions, 
the  latest  being  of  1823,  transform  the  word  “fishers”  in  Eze- 
kiel xlvii.  10,  into  “fishes,”  so  that  the  phrase  reads;  “fishes 
shall  stand  upon  it.”  These  editions  are  accordingly  known  as  the 
“Standing-fishes”  Bible.  The  “To  Remain”  Bible  obtained  its 
name  from  a very  curious  circumstance.  In  this  edition,  Gala- 
tians iv.  29  reads  : “ Persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit 
to  remain,  even  so  it  is  now.”  While  the  work  of  this  edition  v/as  in 
preparation,  the  proof-reader  was  somewhat  puzzled  about  the 
question  of  whether  a comma  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
Spirit,  and  accordingly  asked  his  superior.  When  the  superior 
returned  the  proof-sheet  it  had  the  words  “To  remain  ” pencilled  on 
the  margin,  and  the  printer  inserted  the  two  words  into  the  body  of 
the  text ! 
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LOST  IN  THE  ZENITH! 


HERE — for  what  land  are  these  adventurers  bound 


These  pilgrims  sailing  for  an  unknown  shore 


Seek  they  some  haven  ship  has  never  found, 
Some  port  whence  mariners  return  no  more  ? 
Swifter  than  falcon  falling  on  its  prey, 

Borne  on  the  wing  of  winds  they  pass  away. 

We  know  our  world  is  but  a parasite, 

A little  speck  forgotten  midst  the  spheres, 

A gleam  from  distant  stars  and  hosts  of  night, 
A thing  unheeded  by  the  rolling  years. 

And  that  man’s  bitterest  cry  can  only  seem 
The  baseless  fancy  of  a midnight  dream. 

But  though  our  soundings  reach  not  the  abyss. 
We  turn  to  all  that  there  beyond  us  lies  : 

To  other  suns  we  look,  afar  from  this. 

And  when  we  dare  to  hope  we  lift  our  eyes. 
Vague  impulse  ! as  the  clouds  in  ether  blend 
So  do  our  thoughts  unconsciously  ascend. 

God  speed  the  travellers  beyond  the  sea  ! 

Over  the  mountain  pass,  above  the  snow  ! 

To  where  desire  is  lost  in  ecstasy, 

To  secrets  human  hearts  may  never  know. 
They  do  not  fear  ! they  rise  invisible. 

Far  from  our  eyes— too  far  for  our  farewell  ! 

But  one  returns  from  that  aerial  race. 

One — for  the  coffin  and  the  winding  sheet— 
To  lie  down  silent  in  his  fitting  place, 

The  little  narrow  rest  for  weary  feet. 

Flesh,  miserable  martyr  ! comes  to  claim 
The  dust  of  earth,  memorial  of  a name. 


Lost  in  the  “ Zenit 
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The  others~0  let  loftier  voice  than  mine, 

One  nearer  to  your  glory  and  your  faith, 

Speak  of  your  fate,  less  mortal  than  divine  ! 

You  may  have  found  the  gates  of  life  and  death. 

And  shrouded  in  your  veil  of  mystery 
May  still  pursue  your  journey  to  the  sky. 

C.  E.  MEETKERKE 
{from  SULLY-PRUDHOMMS.) 
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More  about  the  Bacon  Biliteral  Cypher. 
ERSONALLY  I have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I said  in  these 


JL  pages  concerning  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  craze  when,  through 
the  advertisement  given  by  Mr.  Mallock  to  Mrs.  Gallup’s  reading 
of  the  biliteral  cypher,  it  came  in  a new  guise  before  the  public. 
Supposing  Bacon,  in  a method  at  once  fantastic  and  inconceivable, 
to  have  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  and  other  contemporary  writers,  he  can 
only  go  down  to  posterity  as  a mendacious  braggart,  as  well  as  what 
Pope  called  him— 


The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind. 


It  should  not  be  in  vain  that  the  highest  authorities  have  shown 
that  the  Bacon  whom  the  American  dreamers  have  excogitated, 
even  though  endowed  with  a prescience  that  enabled  him  to 
anticipate  by  nearly  a century  what  future  poets  or  translators  were 
going  to  say,  did  not  know  the  current  speech  of  his  own  day. 
Appalled,  it  must  be  assumed,  at  the  chorus  of  censure  that  her 
readings  have  provoked,  and  the  amount  of  disproof  by  which  this 
has  been  followed,  Mrs.  Gallup  has  withheld  her  promised  explana- 
tions. Nothing  that  I have  seen  from  her  pen  or  from  that  of  any 
of  her  supporters  or  followers  has  answered  the  charges  by  which 
she  has  been  met,  or  added  one  jot  of  reason  or  support  to  the 
statements  she  has  advanced.  As  an  amusement  for  visionaries  and 
lunatics,  the  ascription  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  Bacon  may 
perhaps  be  continued ; but  signs  are  not  wanting  that,  so  far  as  the 
intellectual  world  is  concerned,  the  whole  affair  will  shortly  be 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  vanities. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  on  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

A CERTAIN  element  of  appropriateness  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  coup  de  grace  has  been  administered  to  the 
Shakespeare-Bacon  craze  by  the  greatest  of  Shakespearean  actors. 
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Requested  by  the  Senate  of  the  Princeton  University,  New  Jersey, 
to  give  the  Trask  lecture,  Sir  Henry  Irving  chose  for  his  subject 
“ Shakespeare  versus  Bacon.”  Worthy  of  closest  study  is  his  entire 
lecture,  and  the  part  which  deals  with  the  assertion  that  Bacon 
wrote,  among  other  things,  the  plays  of  Greene  is  a masterpiece  of 
irony.  Greene,  it  is  known,  is  the  man  who  rebuked  Shakespeare 
as  an  “ upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,”  a reproach  which 
meant  that  in  the  alembic  of  Shakespeare’s  genius  the  lead  of  Greene 
had  been  converted  into  refined  gold.  As  Shakespeare  and  Greene 
were  both,  according  to  our  American  discoverer,  the  same  person — 
i.e.  Bacon — the  following  position  is  reached  : “ First,  Bacon  writes 
Greene ; then  he  beautifies  Shakespeare  ” (whom  also  he  wrote) 
“ with  Greene’s  feathers,  and  makes  Greene  very  angry ; but  he  will 
not  let  Greene  denounce  Shakespeare  as  an  impostor,  for  Greene  is 
himself  an  impostor.  Greene  is  entitled  to  our  sympathies,  because 
it  is  obvious  that  in  his  name  Bacon  wrote  poor  stuff,  whereas  in 
Shakespeare’s  name  he  wrote  magnificently.”  I do  not  know  where 
a more  magnificent  instance  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  to  be 
found  than  in  the  notion  of  Greene,  who  is  Bacon,  censuring 
Shakespeare,  who  also  is  Bacon,  for  stealing  and  improving  his  own 
work.  Not  less  ingenious  and  effective  is  the  method  with  which 
Sir  Henry  establishes  that,  assuming  the  information  revealed  by  the 
cypher  to  be  true,  the  conspiracy  which,  to  oblige  Bacon,  foisted 
Shakespeare  on  Tudor  times  as  the  supreme  genius  of  our  literature 
is  a marvel  beside  which  all  secret  societies  and  literary  forgeries  sink 
into  insignificance. 

The  Author  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  was  an  Actor. 

I MUST  devote,  however,  a separate  heading  to  what  is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  Sir  Henry’s  insight  and  logic.  Speaking  as 
an  actor,  he  shows  that  whoever  wrote  Shakespeare’s  plays  was  not  an 
inspired  outsider,  but  one  who  was  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
theatrical  life  and  knew  all  the  technique  of  the  stage.  The  plays 
are,  in  fact,  written  by  an  actor  whose  skilled  hand  is  visible  in  all 
his  dramatic  work.  Before  all  things  he  is  master  of  the  art  of 
getting  an  actor  off  the  stage,  one  of  the  arts  most  difficult  of  attain, 
ment  by  the  untrained  dramatist.  Shakespeare  shows,  moreover,  as 
Sir  Henry  points  out,  the  closest  sympathy  for  all  an  actor’s  grievances, 
such  as  the  complaint,  to  quote  one  instance  only,  concerning  the 
public  taste  for  the  child  actors,  the  “ eyrie  of  children  ” of  Hamlet, 
“ little  eyases  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  the  question,  and  are  most 
tyrannically  clapped  for  it.”  Whence  did  Bacon  obtain  such 
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sympathies  ? Who  but  an  actor,  I personally  ask,  would  have  said 
to  the  chief  of  the  players  who,  while  travelling,  has  let  his  beard 
grow,  Comest  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark  ? ” or  chaffed  the  boy 
who  played  the  principal  woman’s  part,  “ What,  my  young  lady  and 
mistress  ! By’r  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I 
saw  you  last  by  the  altitude  of  a chopine.  Pray  God,  your  voice^ 
like  a piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring  ” ? I 
can  only  counsel  that,  with  a view  to  stamping  out  a ridiculous 
and  pestilent  heresy,  of  which  I now  take  leave,  this  admirable 
lecture  should  be  printed  in  a separate  form  and  circulated  among 
all  English-speaking  peoples. 

Ignorance  on  the  Lecture  Platform. 

I AM  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  depreciate  American  scholarship, 
to  the  value  of  which  I would  gladly  bear  tribute,  nor  would  I 
for  a moment  arrogate  a superiority  in  any  branch  of  literature  over 
our  Transatlantic  kinsmen.  The  charm,  moreover,  of  the  American 
girl  I acknowledge.  There  is,  however,  about  the  advanced  American 
woman  a kind  of  assumption  it  is  not  always  easy  to  accept.  Within 
a few  weeks  an  American  lady  of  this  class  lectured  before  a club 
that  piques  itself  upon  its  literary  reputation.  Her  subject  was  the 
literary  progress  of  American  women.  Through  her  entire  lecture 
she  gave  proof  of  her  fitness  to  speak  on  the  subject  by  talking  of 
Pen-e-lope  as  a trisyllable.  I have  heard  an  Englishman  in  a speech 
talk  of  votaries  of  Terp-si-chore,  and  have  been  told  of  Cal-li-ope. 
Englishmen  capable  of  such  pronunciation  do  not  often,  however, 
appear  on  the  lecture  platform.  What  the  future  has  in  store  for  us 
even  in  this  direction  I hesitate  to  conjecture,  when  I note  the 
stupendous  ignorance  which  characterises  much  modern  journalism. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ANN. 


Bv  E.  A.  Gillie. 


HERE  were  three  of  them — Mary  Jane,  Jane  Eliza,  and  Ann. 


X The  two  eldest  were  always  called  by  both  names,  and  many 
people  speculated  as  to  the  reason  for  the  repetition  of  one  of  them. 
It  had  been  their  father’s  wish,  however.  “ One  on  ’em  might  easy 
die,”  he  had  said  when  choosing  the  name,  “ and  I should  like  to 
have  it  in  the  family.  It  was  my  mother’s,  and,  like  all  good  things, 
it  can’t  be  worse  for  repeatin’.  Besides,  we’ll  change  the  place, 
which  makes  a nice  difference.” 

By  the  time  the  third  daughter  appeared  his  ideas  had  come  to 
an  end,  hence  the  want  of  a second  name.  Possibly  the  very  fact  of 
being  less  burdened  than  her  sisters  in  this  respect  lent  the  extra 
faint  colour  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  slight  sparkle  to  her  eyes — a 
shade  and  sparkle  one  would  scarcely  have  noticed  unless  when 
comparing  her  with  her  sisters.  Ann,  too,  ventured  a little  further 
than  they  in  her  dress.  All  three  chose  sad  shades  of  brown  or 
grey,  wearing  usually  plain  round  hats  with  a simple  bow,  but  Ann 
added  a bright  ribbon  at  her  neck  and  a bit  of  lace  or  other  frivolity 
to  her  hat.  The  elder  sisters  treated  her  with  a mingling  of  admira- 
tion and  protective  surveillance.  She  still  sat  between  them  in 
church,  keeping  the  place  she  had  been  given  in  childhood,  “ in 
case  she  would  talk,”  which  any  onlooker  would  have  declared  a 
wild  improbability.  But  then,  again,  it  was  she  who  always  advised 
their  small  circle  of  customers  as  to  what  “ style  ” their  dresses 
should  have,  and  the  “suitablest  trimmin’s.”  It  was  she,  too,  who 
did  any  purchasing  of  stuffs,  and  who  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
“ costumes.”  Mary  Jane  owned  frankly  that  she  was  “ no  good  for 
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anythin’  but  housekeepin’  and  sewin’  linin’s,”  which  work  she  fulfilled 
with  a fine  regard  to  her  duty. 

Since  their  father’s  death  they  had  made  sufificient  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  two  rooms  together,  and  the  two  eldest,  at  least,  hiad 
never  considered  marriage  even  as  a remote  possibility. 

“ It  is  so  unsafe,”  Mary  Jane  had  declared,  and  only  once,  when 
trade  had  been  bad,  Jane  Eliza  had  cried  quietly  to  herself  through 
the  uiglit  “ because  she  was  that  plain  a man  would  never  look  at 
her.”  But  when  questioned  as  to  the  reason  of  her  tears  by  her 
elder  sister,  she  replied  that  she  must  have  had  too  much  supper  and 
was  dreaming  badly.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  Mary  Jane  never 
thought  of  inquiring  which  part  of  their  frugal  meal  had  proved  “ too 
much  ” for  her.  It  was,  therefore,  a severe  shock  to  both  the  elder 
sisters  when  they  saw  Ann  return  from  Sunday-school  one  afternoon 
accompanied  by  a “ friend  ” of  the  opposite  sex.  They  did  not 
venture  to  mention  the  subject  to  Ann,  thinking  it  too  delicate  as 
yet,  and  decided  to  wait  awhile  and  see  how  affairs  turned  out. 

“ It  may  just  be  a mistake,  Mary  Jane,”  said  Jane  Eliza,  “ and 
he’s  so  pale  and  solemn,  I am  sure  he  can’t  be  a bad  young  man.” 
“The  mistake,”  however,  was  repeated  the  following  Sunday,  and 
they  thought  it  best  to  inquire  who  “ he  ” was. 

Ann’s  colour  grew  one  shade  brighter  as  she  informed  them  that 
he  had  a stationer’s  shop  (one-windowed),  and  had  taught  in  the 
Sunday-school  for  some  months.  That  satisfied  them  for  the  time 
being,  but  when  he  began  to  escort  their  sister  home  from  “ prayer 
meetin’  ” as  well,  they  were  thrown  into  a state  of  mingled  exaltation 
and  apprehension. 

“ If  it  should  turn  out  a match,  Jane  Eliza ! ” said  the  elder  sister 
in  awe-struck  tones ; and  so  varied  were  the  feelings  of  Jane  Eliza 
that  she  could  gasp  out  nothing  but — “ I wouldn’t  have  believed  it 
possible  ! ” 

It  was  only  after  much  discussion  and  some  urging  from  Ann 
that  they  ventured  to  ask  him  in  to  take  “ a cup  of  tea  ” on  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  the  invitation  had  required  such  an  expenditure  of 
thought  and  energy  that  they  had  none  left  to  aid  them  in  conversa- 
tion round  the  tea-table.  Their  visitor  could  certainly  not  be  called 
a brilliant  talker,  either,  but  what  he  said  must  apparently  have  been 
valuable,  for  they  told  Ann  afterwards  that  “ he  seemed  a remarkable 
clever  young  man.” 

It  was  not,  however,  until  several  months  later,  when  Ann  an- 
nounced, with  some  real  colour  in  her  cheeks,  “ that  they  were  to  be 
married  in  the  spring,”  that  the  two  elder  sisters  realised  the  full  im- 
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portance  and  magnitude  of  \Yhat  had  befallen  their  family.  Their 
talk  then  centred  wholly  round  “ the  marriage  of  Ann.”  That  was  the 
limit  set  to  all  their  plans  and  arrangements,  and  their  energies  were 
all  directed  towards  preparing  for  it.  After  some  serious  discussion, 
they  determined  to  make  the  wedding-dress  themselves,  and  went 
out  in  a body  to  buy  the  necessary  materials.  They  visited  numerous 
shops,  examined  many  stuffs,  and  finally  went  home  without  buying 
anything,  “ just  to  talk  it  over.”  They  sallied  out  again  the  next 
day,  however,  and,  with  much  fear  and  trembling,  made  their  choice, 
wondering  all  the  way  home  if  “ they  had  not  been  too  precipitate.” 

It  was  begun  at  once,  and  when  finished  laid  away  in  a drawer, 
while  they  set  about  completing  their  sister’s  outfit  and  making 
dresses  for  themselves.  Their  few  treasures,  too,  were  all  overhauled 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  produced  to  add  to  the  glory  of  Ann’s 
little  store.  A small  silk  shawl  of  their  mother’s,  which  had  been 
stored  away  as  too  precious  for  use,  was  brought  out,  and  Mary  Jane 
divested  herself  of  her  mother’s  watch  and  chain  as  “ more  suitable 
for  a married  woman.” 

“ If  William  ever  gets  another  for  Ann,  she  can  give  it  back 
to  me,”  she  said  wistfully,  for  it  had  been  her  pride.  We’ll  give 
her  the  china  dog,  and  the  vases  from  the  mantle  too,  seeing  father 
himself  got  them  at  the  fair ; and  it’ll  make  her  room  a bit  more 
homely.” 

A customer,  whose  bill  had  long  been  despaired  of,  sent  the 
money,  and  Jane  Eliza  suggested  a few  things  which  were  needed  in 
the  house,  but  Mary  Jane  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

“We  will  put  it  by  for  the  marriage  of  Ann,”  she  said.  “We 
will  need  it  all  then ; it  does  not  matter  much  about  the  house  for 
just  us  two.” 

So  it  was  with  many  things  ; and  the  drawer  with  its  little  store 
of  treasures  grew  full  and  heavy. 

As  the  time  drew  nearer,  they  were  filled  with  importance  over 
Ann’s  new  home,  and  went  round  frequently  to  the  little  shop  with 
the  dingy  parlour  behind  to  see  that  William  was  not  being  cheated 
in  any  of  his  purchases.  Ten  days  before  the  wedding  they  began 
to  prepare  the  cakes  for  the  “ breakfast,”  and  regarded  with  pride  the 
“ Curran’  loaves,”  which,  if  weightiness  and  solidity  counted  for 
anything,  certainly  deserved  respect. 

“ With  a pink  paper  ruffle  round,  they’ll  look  beautiful,”  said 
Jane  Eliza,  with  a sigh  of  satisfaction. 

“ Which  we’ll  choose  from  the  shop,”  put  in  Ann  proudly;  for 
“ the  shop  ” was  a glory  and  delight  to  them  all. 
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ImagiPie  the  consternation  of  the  household,  then,  wh.cn  a few* 
days  before  the  wedding  they  discovered  that  some  mice  had 
interfered  with  the  treasured  cakes,  and  nibbled  the  edges  away  in 
a manner  which  completely  spoilt  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

“ We  can’t  set  tticin  on  the  table,”  said  Tvlary  Jane  ruefully.  “ We’ll 
just  have  to  eat  them  beforehand  instead  of  other  things,  and  make 
fresh,  though  I do  regret  a good  waste  of  curran’s  and  lemon-peel.” 

The  sisters  set  to  work  to  supply  the  loss,  however,  and  dutifully 
fed  on  that  which  the  mice  had  left.  Whether  or  not  the  cake  had 
proved  too  weighty  and  excellent  a food  for  everyday  use,  I cannot 
say,  but  certainly  on  the  wedding-day,  in  spite  of  their  unusually 
festive  attire,  the  faces  of  the  elder  sisters  looked  solemn  and 
melancholy,  and  even  the  rice-throwing  failed  to  entirely  dissipate 
their  gloom. 

“That  would  have  made  more  nor  one  rice-pudding,  Jane 
Eliza,”  whispered  Mary  Jane,  looking  down  regretfully  at  the  church 
steps,  which  were  sprinkled  by  the  contributions  of  the  neighbours, 
notably  that  of  the  grocer’s  wife,  who  liked  to  show  that  she  could 
get  what  she  wished  from  the  shop. 

Th^"  sisters  cheered  up  somewhat  when  the  wedding  brevakfast 
began,  however. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  in  the  place  of  honour  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  the  latter  resplendent  in  a red  tie  and  a blue 
buttonhole ; and  conversation  flowed.  On  the  whole,  Mary  Jane 
was  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  viands, 
though  she  did  catch  the  grocer’s  wife’s  somewhat  audible  remark, 
that  she  “ never  knew  a dressmaker  yet  what  could  make  cakes 
riz,”  and  her  pale  face  flushed  dully. 

“All  the  same,  Jane  Eliza,”  she  said  afterwards,  in  a half 
satisfied,  half  regretful  tone,  “the  plates  is  well  emptied.” 

The  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  station  to  see  the  couple  off, 
decidedly  exhilarated  by  the  game  of  “ Postman’s  Knock  ” which 
had  followed  the  breakfast. 

“ I hope  you  remembered  to  put  on  a woolly  body,”  whispered 
Mary  Jane  anxiously  to  the  bride  ; for  as  they  had  not  been  able  to 
afford  a new  jacket,  Ann  had  thought  it, a pity  to  spoil  the  costume 
by  wearing  her  old  one,  and  had  proposed  a “ woolly  body  ” as  a 
substitute. 

Neither  of  the  sisters  could  refrain  from  shedding  a few  tears  as 
the  train  left  the  station,  though,  as  one  neighbour  remarked,  “ it 
did  seem  useless  to  cry,  when  they  was  cornin’  back  on  Monday — 
and  this  was  Friday.” 
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The  sisters  returned  alone  to  their  home,  and  felt  “ that  low  ” at 
the  sight  of  the  empty  rooms,  that  nothing  but  sheer  hard  work 
would  console  them.  They  had  to  attend  to  the  shop  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner,  and  that  certainly  supplied  a want,  but  never- 
theless they  were  glad  when  Monday  came.  They  had  the  table 
laid  in  the  little  shop-parlour  by  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon, 
although  the  wanderers  were  not  expected  back  till  five. 

The  tea  was  made  early  and  had  time  to  get  bitter,  but  that  was 
such  a customary  thing  that  nobody  noticed  it.  Besides,  the  con- 
versation of  the  travellers  was  so  interesting  that  it  made  the  sisters 
almost  forget  to  continue  their  meal. 

“We  stayed  at  an  hotel,”  said  Ann  triumphantly,  blowing  down 
the  teapot  spout  to  make  it  pour  better.  “ A temperance  hotel,  as 
became  Sunday-school  teachers,”  put  in  William  a little  pompously. 

“And  we  had  dinner  there  on  Sunday,”  continued  Ann,  waxing 
energetic  and  eloquent. 

“Tell  us  what  there  was,”  both  sisters  asked  eagerly,  and  William 
nodded  at  his  wife. 

“You  can  tell,”  he  said  magnanimously.  “ Well — soup  first.” 

“ Potato  ? — Broth  ? ” came  simultaneously  from  the  two  listeners. 

“ No,  I don’t  believe  it  had  seen  a vegetable  ; rather  thin  for 
my  taste  it  was,  but  it  had  a French  name.  And  the  meat ! ” Ann 
took  a deep  draught  of  tea  and  paused  a moment.  “ There  were 
two  kinds,”  she  went  on,  “and  we  didn’t  know  neither  names,  so  we 
each  took  a different  one  to  see  which  they  were.  Mine  was  just  a 
kind  of  stew,  got  up  a bit,  but  William’s  was  quite  a fancy  dish,  and 
looked  beautiful.” 

Neither  of  the  travellers  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  had  both 
declared  “a  good  round  of  boiled  beat  the  fancy  things  hollow.” 

“ There’d  be  pudding,  I suppose  ? ” put  in  Jane  Eliza. 

“ Of  course,  two  sorts.  One  was  called  Queen  Charlotte,  but, 
would  you  believe  it,  it  was  just  bread  done  up  and  covered  with  white 
of  egg.  The  other  was  plum  ‘ duff’  with  sauce,  and  the  whole  was 
served  by  a waiter  1 ” 

That  was  certainly  the  culminating  point,  and  conversation 
languished  awhile  after  it,  questions  and  remarks  recurring  only  at 
intervals.  More  about  the  journey  would  doubtless  be  heard  when 
they  had  Ann  to  themselves.  The  holiday  did  indeed  serve  as  a 
fruitful  topic  of  conversation  for  a considerable  time  after,  and  the 
two  elder  sisters  usually  rediscussed  the  news  when  they  were  by 
themselves,  for  after  the  first  week  things  fell  back  into  their  old  ways. 
There  was  one  less  to  sew  and  one  less  to  feed  in  the  sisters’  home, 
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and  that  one  was  she  who  had  made  the  little  brightness  there  had 
been  in  their  lives,  which  now  seemed  one  long  level  of  com- 
paratives. 

Their  wedding-dresses  were  “ laid  by  ” to  be  kept  for  grand 
occasions.  “ They’re  such  good  material,  I shouldn’t  wonder  but  what 
they’ll  last  our  lives  out,”  Mary  Jane  had  said.  The  topic  of  their 
sister’s  wedding  certainly  seemed  as  if  it  would  “last  their  lives,”  for 
the  talk  always  went  back  to  that  point,  and  they  were  never  tired 
of  discussing  each  step  in  the  courtship  and  marriage.  It  was  to 
them  what  the  Christian  Era  is  to  the  historian. 

“ That  happened  before  the  marriage  of  Ann,”  Mary  Jane  would 
say,  and  Jane  Eliza  would  remind  her  of  something  that  had  happened 
since.  “When  we  had  our  party  ” was  just  another  way  of  putting 
the  same  thing,  for  the  only  “ party  ” which  could  by  any  courtesy  be 
called  such  was  at  “ the  marriage  of  Ann.”  They  were  sometimes 
in  the  little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  but  they  were  usually  alone,  for 
William  declared  that  when  he  had  “ his  friends”  in,  there  was  not 
any  room  left ; and  “ besides,  Ann,  they  would  not  care  for  my  friends’ 
talk,  it  is  too  new  for  them,”  he  had  said,  and  Ann  acquiesced.  She 
ran  down  when  she  had  time  to  see  how  her  sisters  were  getting  on, 
and  found  always  a ready  welcome.  They  never  told  her  how  hard 
the  work  seemed  to  them  now  in  the  hot  summer  weather,  in  the 
stifling  air  of  their  little  room  ; though  they  acknowledged  to  them- 
selves that  they  had  not  ideas  like  Ann,  and  it  took  them  much 
longer  to  make  things  “ set  well,”  and  they  were  fearful  of  losing  any 
of  their  customers. 

“ But  as  Ann  doesn’t  share  in  the  profits,  and  has  her  own  house 
to  see  to,  it  doesn’t  seem  fair  to  bother  her  about  the  gowns,”  they 
had  decided,  and  laboured  on  painstakingly  with  but  few  results  at 
times. 

But  when  summer  was  past  and  winter  began,  the  two  sisters 
began  to  whisper  mysteriously  together,  and  run  up  to  the  little  shop 
whenever  they  could  invent  an  excuse.  The  bottom  drawer,  too, 
began  to  be  filled  industriously  again,  and  sometimes  in  the  evening 
they  would  take  out  its  contents  and  turn  over  each  article  with 
tender  rapture.  The  wedding-dresses  were  taken  out  and  examined 
to  see  if  they  were  still  “ fashionable,”  and  the  sisters  began  to 
murmur  of  the  next  time  they  v/ould  use  them  again.  But  that 
time  never  came,  for  a few  evenings  later  Ann  came  rushing  down 
the  street,  begging  them  to  come  and  see  what  was  the  matter  with 
William.  “ He  was  ill,”  was  all  they  could  learn  from  her  excited 
words,  and  they  followed  her  up  to  the  dingy  little  shop  with 
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anxious  hearts.  When  they  saw  the  pale  face  on  the  pillow,  they 
felt  “ the  illness  ” was  beyond  their  skill,  and  Jane  Eliza  ran  hastily 
for  the  doctor.  He  made  his  examination,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  almost  impatiently,  murmuring  something  about  people 
with  such  constitutions  marrying.  Then  it  was  that  the  two  sisters 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  shop,  and,  forgetting  now  how  seldom 
they  had  crossed  the  threshold  in  William’s  time  of  prosperity, 
nursed  him  unremittingly.  Yet  it  availed  nothing,  and  they  had 
scarcely  time  to  draw  down  the  blinds  and  no  time  to  “get  into 
mournin’s,”  when  they  were  called  to  their  sister’s  bedside,  and  went 
through  the  fight  with  death  again.  Bravely  they  fought,  in  spite  of 
the  doctor’s  declaration  that  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  slowly,  breath 
by  breath,  they  dragged  her  back  to  life — but  the  child  followed  its 
father.  They  bore  her  to  their  own  rooms  again,  almost  as  slenderly 
provided  for  as  when  she  had  left  them.  More  so  indeed,  in  one 
way,  for  she  was  listless  and  devoid  of  energy.  The  faint  colour  had 
left  her  cheeks,  never  to  return,  and  her  love  for  gay  ribbons  had 
died  with  her  husband  and  her  hopes.  The  neighbours  pitied  them 
for  having  an  extra  mouth  to  feed  again,  but  they  rejoiced  that  they 
could  minister  to  her  wants,  and  did  not  grudge  lost  sleep  and 
added  labour. 

They  slaved  day  and  night  for  Ann,  giving  her  every  luxury 
they  could  procure,  stinting  themselves  to  supply  her  more  liberally. 
She  rarely  mentioned  “ William,”  and  the  sisters  refrained  from 
referring  to  the  marriage  in  her  presence,  but  spoke  in  lower 
tones  of  “ those  days.”  Day  after  day  went  by  and  brought  no 
change  in  their  dead-level  of  every-day  struggle.  It  was  as  Ann  her- 
self complained — she  had  lost  William,  the  shop,  and  everything 
that  might  have  been,  and  had  fallen  back  into  her  old  life  as  if 
she  had  “ never  known  nothin’  more,”  The  two  sisters  tried 
pitifully  to  comfort  her,  forgetting  in  their  love  that  out  of  the 
eighteen  months  of  the  “ something  more  ” she  had  known,  they 
had  experienced  but  one  day,  and  had  been  living  on  the  memory 
of  it  ever  since. 

“Nevermind,  Ann,”  Jane  Eliza  said  awkwardly;  “you  will  get 
it  back  one  day  in — in — heaven.” 

“But  the  little  shop— and — and — the  baby — and  William.  How 
do  I know  if  I’ll  find  them  all  there  ? How  do  I know  what  heaven’s 
like  ? ” wailed  Ann,  and  Jane  Eliza  turned  away  in  silence  ; but  her 
sister  put  in  her  word. 

“ Why,  heaven — Ann — I think  heaven  will  be  like — like  those 
days,  only  it’ll  be  without  the  ending.” 
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For  the  first  time  for  many  a week  Ann’s  dull  eyes  brightened. 

“ Are  you  sure,  Mary  Jane  ? ” she  said  eagerly. 

“ Quite  sure,”  returned  her  sister  steadily. 

“Ihen,”  said  Ann,  with  a deep  sigh,  “ Fm  contenteder.” 

And  surely  when  they  are  lifted  out  of  their  life  of  comparatives 
and  their  tired  eyes  open  in  the  “land  that  is  very  far  off”  the 
glories  of  God’s  high  heaven  will  not  suffer  loss  because  some  weary 
workers  used  their  own  poor  measuring  scale,  whose  inches  could 
not  reach  further  than  the  “ marriage  of  Ann.” 
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IT  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  no  great  personality  of 
modern  times  has  been  so  much  written  about  as  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  The  Napoleonic  bibliography  seems,  indeed,  inex- 
haustible. Not  only  has  every  separate  phase  of  his  life,  every 
campaign  and  every  important  adventure  and  episode  afforded  a peg 
for  innumerable  monographs,  studies,  and  treatises,  but  his  meteoric 
career  has  brought  in  its  train  a whole  library  of  polemical 
literature.  Such  a wealth  of  material  is  calculated  to  dismay  and 
embarrass  the  latter-day  historian  or  biographer.  In  this  scholarly 
and,  in  parts,  brilliant  study,  which  will  probably  long  remain  the  last 
word  in  Napoleonic  biography,  Mr.  Rose  has  wisely  determined  to 
ignore  the  purely  personal  aspect  of  Napoleon.  The  vie  mtinie — so 
far  as  it  concerns  his  numerous  amours,  his  private  friendships,  his 
tabletalk  and  social  habits — in  short  what  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
verbial “ chatter  about  Harriet,”  is  only  indirectly  suggested  when  it 
is  required  to  throw  light  on  the  motives  of  Napoleon’s  conduct  in 
matters  of  state.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  praiseworthy  self-restraint 
Mr.  Rose  has  produced  an  eminently  readable  and  entertaining 
biography,  sound  and  scholarly,  but  never  heavy  or  aggressively 
academical.  It  is,  indeed,  a notable  achievement  to  write  a history 
of  the  Napoleonic  regime  which  shall  at  the  same  time  meet  the 
requirements  the  historical  student  and  yet  be  found  thoroughly 
acceptable  to  The  ordinary  patron  of  Messrs.  Mudie.  For,  though 
the  book  is  a scholarly  and  serious  contribution  to  Napoleonic 
literature,  the  lucid  yet  graphic  descriptions  and  the  light  touch  of 
the  author  make  it  in  parts  almost  as  entertaining  as  a novel.  In 
certain  passages  a leaven  of  dry  humour  adds  much  to  its  readable- 
ness \ as,  for  instance,  w'hen  referring  to  the  offer  of  Fulton  to  the 
French  Government  of  his  “ plunging  boat  ” — the  prototype  of  the 
submarine  boat — Mr.  Rose  observes  that  as  Fulton  had  not  applied 

* The  Life  of  Napoleon  I.,  inchtding  new  materials  fi'om  the  British  Official 
Records.  By  T.  H.  Rose,  M.A.  2 vols.  George  Bell  & Sons.  1902. 
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any  motive  force  to  his  invention,  “ the  name  conveyed  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  its  functions,  which  were  more  suited  to  a life  of  ascetic 
contemplation  than  of  destructive  activity.” 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Mr.  Rose’s  work  is  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  British  archives  of  the  period,  hitherto 
unaccountably  neglected  by  English  historians,  have  been  examined. 
In  the  preface  the  author  lays  great  stress  on  the  unique  value  of 
these  official  records.  “ They  are  of  great  interest  and  value.  Our 
diplomatic  agents  then  had  the  knack  of  getting  at  State  secrets  in 
iTiost  foreign  capitals,  even  when  we  were  at  war  with  their  Govern- 
ments ; and  our  War  Office  and  Admiralty  records  have  also 
yielded  me  some  interesting  ‘ finds.’  M,  Levy,  in  the  preface  to 
his  ‘Napoleon  Intime’  (1893),  has  well  remarked  that  ‘the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  wars  of  the  Empire  has  not  yet  been  written. 
To  write  it  accurately,  it  will  be  more  important  thoroughly  to  know 
foreign  archives  than  those  of  France.’  Those  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  have  now  for  the  most  part  been  examined  ; and  I 
think  that  I may  claim  to  have  searched  all  the  important  parts  of 
our  Foreign  Office  archives  for  the  years  in  question,  as  well  as  for 
part  of  the  St.  Flelena  period.  I have  striven  to  embody  the  results 
of  this  search  in  the  present  volumes  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
limits  of  space  and  with  the  narrative  form  at  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, history  ought  always  to  aim.” 

The  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  early  years  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  of  special  value  as  a corrective  to  Carlyle’s 
History,  from  which  the  average  reader  gets  his  ideas  of  the  great 
national  upheaval.  For  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  counter- 
revolution of  Vendemiaire  (1795)  the  illusory  nature  of  Carlyle’s 
famous  epigram  is  convincingly  demonstrated,  for  the  “ whiff  of 
grape-shot,”  instead  of  blowing  the  French  Revolution  into  space, 
rather  purged  it  of  its  more  disorderly  elements,  and  actually 
perpetuated  the  Revolution.  This  point  is  particularly  well  brought 
out  by  iMr.  Rose. 

The  remarkable  versatility  of  Napoleon’s  genius  is  a theme  on 
which  the  author  is  careful  to  enlarge  : 

“ In  the  personality  of  Napoleon  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  combination  of  gifts  which  in  most  natures  are  mutually 
exclusive  ; his  instincts  Avere  both  political  and  military ; his  survey 
of  a land  took  in  not  only  the  geographical  but  even  the  material 
welfare  of  the  people.” 

To  which  might  be  added  that  Napoleon  was  a jurist  as  well  as 
a general,  an  administrator  as  well  as  an  orator.  Even  as  a phrase- 
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maker  and  epigrammatist  he  is  not  a bad  second  to  Talleyrand. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  graphic  or  forcible  than  his  defini- 
tion of  a council  of  war  as  “a  device  to  cover  the  cowardice  or 
irresolution  of  the  commander,”  or  his  ingenious  plea  for  the 
annexation  of  Holland,  because  it  was  merely  the  “ alluvium  of  three 
French  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt  ” ? 

Napoleon’s  readiness  of  resource  and  diplomatic  finesse  are 
strikingly  shown  by  the  dexterous  way  in  which  he  arranged  that 
the  Pope,  whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  the  coronation  near 
Fontainebleau,  ostensibly  by  accident,  should  be  forced  to  cede  to 
the  Emperor-elect  the  place  of  honour.  When  Napoleon’s  carriage 
was  driven  up  to  the  side  of  the  Pope’s  travelling  carriage,  “ foot- 
men were  holding  open  both  doors,  and  an  officer  of  the  Court 
politely  handed  Pius  VII.  to  the  left  door,  while  the  Emperor, 
entering  by  the  right,  took  the  seat  of  honour,  and  thus  settled  once 
for  all  the  vexed  question  of  social  precedence.” 

But  though  unstinted  admiration  is  shown  for  Napoleon  as  the 
soldier,  statesman,  or  legislator,  the  author  does  not  spare  his  hero 
for  the  infamous  execution  of  the  Due  d’Enghien — a crime  which 
even  the  most  devoted  of  the  Emperor’s  admirers  have  scarcely 
ventured  to  extenuate.  In  the  whole  story  of  the  noble  victims  of 
the  Revolution  no  more  tragic  note  is  struck  than  in  the  last  hours 
of  this  ill-fated  Conde  Prince. 

In  the  State  archives  at  Paris  is  preserved  the  letter  which  the 
Duke  wrote  to  his  morganatic  wife.  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan, 
only  a day  or  two  before  his  execution.  The  pathos  of  this  letter  is 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  scarcely  realised  the  gravity  of 
his  position. 

“ As  far  as  I can  remember,  they  will  find  letters  from  my 
relations  and  from  the  king,  together  with  copies  of  some  of  mine. 
In  all  these,  as  you  know,  there  is  nothing  that  can  compromise  me, 
any  more  than  my  name  and  mode  of  thinking  would  have  done 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution.  All  the  papers  will,  I 
believe,  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  it  is  thought,  according  to  what  I 
hear,  that  in  a short  time  I shall  be  free  ; God  grant  it  ! They  were 
looking  for  Dumouriez,  who  was  thought  to  be  in  my  neighbourhood. 
It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  we  had  had  conferences 
together,  and  apparently  he  is  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  My  ignorance  of  this  makes  me  hope 
that  I shall  obtain  my  liberty,  but  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  too 
much.  The  attachment  of  my  people  draws  tears  from  my  eyes  at 
every  moment.  They  might  have  escaped ; no  one  forced  them  to 
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follow  me.  They  came  of  their  own  accord.  ...  I have  seen  nobody 
this  morning  except  the  commandant,  who  seems  to  me  an  honest, 
kind-hearted  man,  but  at  the  same  time  strict  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duty.  I am  expecting  the  colonel  of  gendarmes  who  arrested  me, 
and  who  is  to  open  my  papers  before  me.” 

Tried  on  this  groundless  charge  of  conspiracy  by  a hastily 
summoned  court-martial,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  his  last  moments,  he  found 
his  grave  already  dug  at  the  place  of  execution,  to  which  he  was 
hurried  early  the  next  morning. 

This  atrocious  murder  created  a sensation  of  horror  not  only  in 
France  but  throughout  Europe.  Even  the  callous  society  of  the 
Paris  salons  was  scandalised,  and  the  view  of  Napoleon’s  oitoiirage 
is  well  summed  up  in  the  famous  ;;<«?/,  “ It  was  worse  than  a crime 
— it  was  a blunder.” 

Among  other  important  results  it  lost  Napoleon  the  support  of 
Chateaubriand,  v;ho  afterwards  became  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  the  Emperor.  Indeed  his  polemical  pamphlet,  “ De  Bonaparte 
et  des  Bourbons,”  was  declared  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  be  worth  an 
army  to  the  Bourbon  cause. 

That  Mr.  Rose  possesses  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications 
of  an  historian — a sense  of  historic  proportion — is  seen  by  the  space 
devoted  to  his  Italian  campaign,  by  which  Napoleon  stands  or  falls 
as  a strategist  and  tactician,  and  that  allotted  to  what  may  be  called 
the  more  popular  episodes,  such  as  the  Russian  campaign,  Waterloo, 
and  St.  Helena. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  the  Waterloo  campaign  (Ligny,  Quatre- 
Bras,  and  Waterloo)  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  those 
waged  by  Napoleon,  but  it  was  a soldier’s  rather  than  a general’s 
battle,  and  therefore  on  this  account  is  of  less  value  to  students  of 
military  history  than,  for  instance,  those  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  not  a difficult  one  to  follow.  It  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  frontal  attacks  on  the  English  position, 
Wellington’s  sole  aim  being  to  maintain  his  ground  till  Blucher 
arrived.  Till  the  afternoon,  when  the  Prussians  began  to  arrive,  the 
issue  seemed  doubtful,  and  indeed,  at  one  time,  after  Ney’s  success- 
ful attack  on  La  Haye  Sainte,  it  looked  as  if  Napoleon  would  gain 
the  day.  But  when  Blucher’s  troops  arrived,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  Grouchy,  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  hazard  everything  on  the 
charge  of  the  Guard,  which  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  This 
decided  the  day,  and  Napoleon,  leaving  the  command  of  the  demora- 
lised remains  of  his  army  to  Soult,  hurried  off  to  Paris. 
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A whole  library  of  polemical  literature  has  been  written  on  the 
cause  of  Napoleon’s  defeat,  and  though  military  critics  will  point 
out  grave  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  yet  perhaps  one  would 
not  be  wrong  in  attributing  Napoleon’s  failure  mainly  to  his  inex- 
plicable want  of  preciseness  in  his  orders  to  Grouchy,  and  that 
marshal’s  extraordinary  supineness  and  lack  of  initiative,  or  even 
common  sense.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Napoleon  himself  at 
St.  Helena  blamed  in  turn  the  weather,  Vandamme,  Ney,  Guyot, 
Soult,  and  Grouchy. 

Waterloo  is  justly  included  in  the  great  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  In  its  momentous  results  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be 
called  decisive,  but  scarcely  so  in  the  sense  of  the  issue  being  practi- 
cally assured  from  the  first.  Waterloo  might,  in  some  respects,  be 
considered  the  converse  of  Marengo,  but  the  latter  victory  was 
snatched  from  defeat  by  Desaix  and  Kellerman  almost  by  accident, 
while  at  Waterloo  the  absence  of  Grouchy  turned  a probable  victory 
into  an  irreparable  defeat. 

But  it  would  seem  that  Wellington,  too,  was  by  no  means  clear 
about  the  history  of  this  great  battle.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Duke  contradicted  himself  again  and  again  in  the  simplest  facts,  and 
some  of  the  accounts  he  has  written  are  no  more  reliable  than  those 
of  Napoleon.  A wTiter  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  when,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  war  was  over, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  dictated  some  notes  on  the  campaign  in 
answer  to  the  criticisms  of  a Prussian  general,  the  notes  directly 
controverted  Wellington’s  own  despatches  written  at  Waterloo  and 
Quatre-Bras. 

What  Wellington  did  not  know  of  Napoleon’s  last  campaign 
nobody  else  is  likely  to  be  able  to  tell  us,  and  the  world  is  not  likely 
now  ever  to  hear  what  Wellington  despaired  of — “ an  account  of  all 
its  details  which  shall  be  true.” 

In  his  sketch  of  “ The  Last  Phase  ” it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a 
comparison  with  Lord  Rosebery’s  brilliant  study  of  Napoleon’s 
captivity  ; and  the  more  sober  and  dispassionate  narrative  of  Mr. 
Rose  serves  as  a wholesome  corrective  to  this  fascinating,  but 
decidedly  partisan,  monograph.  The  author  holds  a brief  for 
neither  Napoleon  nor  Hudson  Lowe,  but  in  the  course  of  his  lucid 
exposition  of  the  interminable  intrigues  between  the  rival  factions  he 
incidentally  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  many  of  the  stories  of 
Napoleon’s  confinement  which  help  to  make  up  the  Napoleonic 
legend. 

Innumerable  biographers,  as  well  as  Lord  Rosebery,  make 
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capital,  for  instance,  out  of  the  harrowing  incident  of  the  captive 
Emperor  being  reduced  to  sell  some  of  his  table  plate  in  order  to 
“ provide  those  little  comforts  ” denied  to  his  suite.  That  the  illustrious 
captive  did  dispose  of  some  of  his  plate  for  £,2^0  is  undeniable.  Nor 
is  it  denied  that  it  was  ostensibly  sold  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
better  table  for  his  entourage.  But  O’Meara  himself  reveals  in  the 
most  uncompromising  fashion  the  true  motive  in  a letter  which  is 
conveniently  ignored  by  the  opponents  of  the  much-maligned  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  “ In  this  he  [Napoleon]  has  also  a wish  to  excite 
odium  against  the  Governor  by  saying  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
sell  his  plate  in  order  to  provide  against  starvation,  as  he  himself 
told  me  was  his  object.” 

The  agrements  of  Napoleon,  whereby  he  strove  to  break  the 
monotony  of  existence  on  this  remote  islet,  are  amusingly  described. 

“ He  used  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  excavations,  caused 
by  the  alterations  in  the  grounds  of  Longwood,  to  show  how  infantry 
might  be  so  disposed  on  a hastily  raised  slope  as  to  bring  a terrific 
fire  to  bear  on  attacking  cavalry.  Marshalling  his  followers  at  dawn 
by  the  sound  of  a bell,  he  made  them  all,  counts,  valets,  and  servants, 
dig  trenches  as  if  for  the  front  ranks,  and  throw  up  the  earth  for  the 
rear  ranks.  Then,  taking  his  stand  in  front,  as  the  shortest  man, 
and  placing  the  tallest  at  the  rear  (his  Swiss  valet,  Noverazay),  he 
triumphantly  showed  how  the  horsemen  might  be  laid  low  by  the 
rolling  volleys  of  ten  ranks.” 

Among  other  recreations  billiards  was  a favourite  distraction,  and 
it  is  curious  to  read  that  Napoleon  preferred  to  play  with  his  hand 
instead  of  using  the  cue  like  meaner  mortals. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  learning  English,  and  indeed  there  is  a 
touch  of  pathos  in  the  fallen  Emperor’s  attempts  to  learn  the  language 
of  his  gaolers.  Mr.  Rose  gives  the  only  English  letter  extant  from 
Napoleon’s  pen : 

“Count  Lascases, — 

“ Since  six  weeks  y learn  the  English,  and  y do  not  any  progress. 
Six  week  do  fourty  and  two  day.  If  might  have  learn  fivty  word,  for 
day,  i could  know  it  two  thousand  and  two  hundred.  It  is  in  the 
dictionary  more  of  fourty  thousand ; even  he  could  most  twenty ; 
bot  much  of  tens.  For  know  it  or  hundred  and  twenty  week,  which 
do  more  two  years.  After  this  you  shall  agree  that  the  study  one 
tongue  is  a great  labour,  who  it  must  do  into  the  young  aged.” 

The  author’s  admirable  summing  up  of  Napoleon’s  career  is  lucid 
and  illumining : 

“ Viewing  his  career  as  a whole,  it  seems  just  and  fair  to  assert 
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that  the  fundamental  cause  of  his  overthrow  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
the  failings  of  the  P'rench,  for  they  served  him  with  a fidelity  that 
would  wring  tears  of  pity  from  Rhadamanthus  ; not  in  the  treachery 
of  this  or  that  general  or  politician,  for  that  is  little  when  set  against 
the  loyalty  of  forty  millions  of  men  ; but  in  the  character  of  the  man 
and  of  his  age.  Never  had  mortal  man  so  grand  an  opportunity  of 
ruling  over  a chaotic  continent ; never  had  any  great  leader 
antagonists  so  feeble  as  the  rulers  who  opposed  his  rush  to  supremacy. 

. . . With  the  exception  of  Pitt  and  Nelson,  who  were  carried  off 
by  death,  and  of  Wellington,  who  had  not  half  an  army,  Napoleon 
never  came  face  to  face  wdth  thoroughly  able,  w^ell-equipped,  and 
stubborn  opponents  until  the  year  1812.” 

“ Napoleon  w'as  superlatively  great  in  all  that  pertains  to  govern- 
ment, the  quickening  of  human  energies,  and  the  art  of  war.  His 
greatness  lies  not  only  in  the  abiding  importance  of  his  best  under- 
takings, but  still  more  in  the  Titanic  force  that  he  threw  into  the 
inception  and  accomplishment  of  all  of  them.  . . . The  man  who 
bridled  the  Revolution  and  remodelled  the  life  of  France,  who  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a nev/  life  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  w’ho  rolled  the  West  in  on  the  East  in  the  greatest 
movement  known  since  the  Crusades,  and  finally  drew  the  yearning 
thoughts  of  myriads  to  that  solitary  rock  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
must  ever  stand  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  immortals  of  human 
story.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  temptation  to  continue  quoting  from 
this  fascinating  work,  which  as  an  introduction  to  the  serious  study 
of  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  is  of  the  highest  value,  but  a magazine 
article  has  its  limits. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Rose  has  not  allow-ed  himself  a 
little  space  to  discuss  the  influence  the  Napoleonic  regime  has  had 
on  modern  France.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  later  Napoleonic 
W'ars — those  w^aged  from  personal  or  dynastic  rather  than  from 
national  motives— have  proved  disastrous  to  France,  and  have  tended 
to  check  its  development  as  a nation.  But  Napoleon  must  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  a general.  As  a statesman  and  administrator  his 
influence  has  been  permanent  and  on  the  wdiole  beneficial  to  France, 
being  well  adapted  to  the  French  national  character.  Indeed,  the 
Napoleonic  system  is  actually  the  bed-rock  on  which  is  based  the 
machinery  of  the  French  Government  of  to-day.  Even  its  detrac- 
tors, wEo  dislike  the  centralised  bureaucracy  which  is  the  keynote  of 
French  administration,  grudgingly  admit  that  its  maintenance  is 
necessary,  because  it  is  the  one  and  only  safeguard  of  the  stability 
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of  France.  Abolish  this  system,  and,  as  Mr.  Bodley  has  well  said, 
“every  institution  in  France  would  fall,  and  to  build  up  another 
France  another  Napoleon  would  be  required.’’ 

Thio,  then,  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  Napoleon.  iModern 
France  is  his  real  monument — and  this  is  his  claim  to  greatness. 
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Where  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  mighty  souls  of  yore 
Whose  thoughts  we  trace  on  every  page, 

Whose  deeds  on  every  shore  ? — C.  C.  B. 

IT  cannot,  we  believe,  be  generally  imagined  what  a very  interest- 
ing and  engrossing  occupation  may  be  found  by  tracing  up  a 
history  or  even  a plain  pedigree  of  one’s  ancestors.  Let  a man  have 
some  taste  for  literature,  be  perhaps  past  the  middle  age,  and  have 
some  leisure  on  his  hands,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has  given  himself 
a delightful  study  which  will  last  him  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  which 
the  farther  he  carries  it,  and  the  more  deeply  he  may  try  to  pierce 
into  the  dark  pages  and  ages  of  history,  the  more  he  will  find  to  do 
before  he  can  produce  anything  like  a perfect  table  of  his  forefathers. 

How  many  of  us,  in  our  younger  days,  have  spent  a great  part 
of  our  time  in  hunting  or  shooting  v;ild  birds  and  animals  ! It  seems 
almost  natural  to  us,  even  in  this  twentieth  century,  to  pursue  and 
kill  something  for  mere  sport  and  pastime,  as  our  ancestors  a 
thousand  years  ago  did  to  supply  themselves  with  food.  However, 
many  a person  will  now  find  quite  as  much  interest  in  hunting  for 
his  ancestors  as  in  formerly  destroying  other  animals  which  we  had 
been  always  taught  to  consider  to  be  in  a lower  scale  of  creation. 

A principal  qualification  for  devoting  oneself  to  pedigree  work 
must  now  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  every  one  who  knows  or 
can  by  any  means  discover  who  his  ancestors  were  (and  after 
making  continued  inquiries  among  our  neighbours,  we  find  that  few 
of  them  know  very  much  even  of  their  grandparents).  No  doubt 
they  were  as  good  men  and  women  as  others,  perhaps  better ; but 
the  dark  pall  of  oblivion  has  settled  down  over  them,  as  Horace  so 
finely  puts  it : 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  s.icro. 
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We  constantly  hear  of  “a  fine  old  family,”  or  of  “one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  England,”  but  we  forget  that  the  only  difference 
between  one  family  and  another  is  that  in  the  one  case  its  members, 
having  formerly  occupied  a good  position  in  society,  are  well  known 
for  a long  series  of  years,  while  on  the  other  hand  a common 
labouring  man,  even  though  bearing  the  historic  name  of  Spencer, 
Willoughby,  or  Lester,  would  be  altogether  unable,  even  if  he  cared 
to  do  so,  to  connect  himself  with  the  well-known  people  who  still 
bear  those  distinguished  names. 

Here  would  be  the  place  to  write  a chapter  on  the  value  of 
biography ; but  before  we  begin  to  lament  that  no  good  account  of 
the  life  of  any  particular  ancestor  is  to  be  found,  let  us  look  at  the 
shelves  of  any  good  library,  and  see  the  multitudes  of  Lives  of  people 
there  are  which  are  seldom  or  never  read,  because,  we  suppose,  they 
are  not  very  readable.  It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to 
write  as  a biography,  particularly  if  you  are  determined  to  give  a 
true  and  unbiased  account  of  your  departed  friend.  We  believe  it 
was  Lord  Brougham  who,  on  seeing  another  volume  of  the  “ Lives 
of  the  Chancellors”  announced,  exclaimed  that  this  book  added 
another  terror  to  death — this  must  be  taken  as  a great  tribute  to 
Lord  Campbell’s  veracity. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  obituary  notices  that  appear  every 
day  in  the  papers,  and  you  will  often  scarcely  recognise  the  account 
they  give  of  the  man  who  died  the  day  before,  and  with  whom  you 
were  well  acquainted.  Some  years  ago  we  stopped  for  a moment  to 
watch  two  men  who  were  cutting  an  inscription  on  a marble  tomb- 
stone, and  they  were  rather  surprised  when  we  told  them  that  these 
pious  memorials  were  Lvo  thousand  years  ago  called  “ Mendax 
Marmor,”  or  “the  lying  marble.” 

After  all,  those  of  us  who  have  done  anything  worth  com- 
memorating may  w^ell  sympathise  with  the  great  Alexander,  w'ho, 
when  he  visited  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  thought  how  grandly  the 
valour  and  actions  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes  had  been 
celebrated  by  Homer,  wondered  whether  any  vaies  sacer,  any  in- 
spired author,  would  so  w’rite  of  him.  It  is  not  every  one  who,  like 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  can  during  his  lifetime — so  it  is  said— engage 
the  services  of  a friend  full  of  admiration  and  veneration  to  put 
dowm  everything  he  said  or  did.  Boswell’s  Memoirs  are,  of  course,  a 
masterpiece  which  no  one  w’ould  ever  be  tired  of  reading  over  and 
over  again,  and  a fe^v  other  biographers  could  be  mentioned  that 
are  equally  excellent ; but  how  many  a man  has  tried  in  vain  to 
copy  their  style  and  example  ! 
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Our  family  genealogist,  however,  will  not  always  be  so  particular 
in  asking  for  a first-rate  biography  of  his  ancestors.  Sometimes, 
when  coming  to  the  career  of  a man  who  lived  perhaps  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  after  having  consulted  every  possible  authority  he 
has  discovered  nothing  but  a bare  allusion  to  or  outline  of  some 
fine  action  that  he  performed,  he  will  wish,  and  wish  in  vain,  that 
any  one  had  written  even  a few  pages  about  him.  It  seems  to  us 
hard  that  political  or  religious  bias,  or  perhaps  other  reasons  in  past 
limes,  should  ever  have  even  partially  consigned  a great  and  a good 
man  almost  to  oblivion.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  gallant  Charles 
Martel ; we  may  also  refer  to  the  so-called  impostors  of  Henry  VII.’s 
time,  whom  the  intense  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  is  sup- 
posed to  have  deprived  of  their  proper  place  in  the  history  of 
England.  We  do  not,  however,  claim  any  descent  from  these  latter 
worthies. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  Genealogy  can  claim  to  be  called  a 
science,  but  certainly  many  of  its  handmaids  which  we  have  had 
continually  to  consult,  such  as  History,  Heredity,  Anthropology,  &c., 
are  allowed,  by  common  consent,  to  bear  that  title.  We  may  first 
make  some  remarks  on  the  value  of  History,  from  which  we  gain  so 
much  wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge.  After  a man  has  traced  back  his 
forefathers  to,  say,  the  eleventh  century,  and  finds  that  he  descends 
from  a few  good  English  and  Norman  families,  he  will  not,  of 
course,  be  content  to  stop  there,  and  will  at  once  find  himself 
obliged  to  read  the  history  of  France,  and  even  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  he  will  be  hard  to  please  if  he  does  not  at  once  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  Western  Europe  in  those 
•early  times. 

The  history  of  England  before  1066  will,  of  course,  be  always  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  genealogist,  but  certainly  we  feel  much 
disappointed  to  find  so  little  there  to  satisfy  our  inquiries.  There 
are  several  families  that  we  should  be  glad  to  know  something  about, 
as  we  find  we  are  descended  from  them.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  was  a person  of  some  import- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ; but  all  that  seems 
to  be  known  of  his  ancestors  is  merely  the  names  of  seven  genera- 
tions, without  dates,  marriages,  or  anything  else  to  identify  them  by. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  literature  and  learning  were  little  cultivated 
in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

It  is  in  France,  however,  that  we  find  family  history  carried 
back  to  the  very  early  times,  and  we  feel  pleased  to  be  able  to  trace 
ourselves  back  to  Saint  Arnoul  and  the  first  Pepin  of  Landen  so 
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called,  the  ancestors  of  Charlemagne.  These  distinguished  men, 
who  lived  in  rather  barbarous  times,  both  died  about  the  year  640, 
and  their  descendants  for  five  generations  upheld  the  honour  and 
safety  of  their  country,  and  defended  it  against  its  foes,  until  in  752, 
on  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  Merovingian  family,  the  crown 
of  France  was  bestowed  by  the  Pope  on  Pepin  le  Bref,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  his  son,  the  great  Emperor  of  the  West. 

We  suppose  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  one  to  be  able  to  prove 
his  descent  from  Charlemagne  ; we  have  succeeded  in  tracing  it  out 
from  no  less  than  six  of  his  grandchildren,  besides  which  we  have 
proved  it  in  the  most  fashionable  way— for  so  it  was  considered  by 
the  Bourbons — from  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor’s  last  titled 
descendant,  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  died  in  982.  These 
princesses  were  Gerberge,  Countess  of  Mons  and  Louvain,  and 
Hermengarde,  Countess  of  Namur.  Certainly  the  story  of  Charle- 
magne, his  ancestors  and  his  descendants,  ought  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one,  if  it  were  only  to  illustrate  the  value  of  heredity. 
He  possessed  all  the  noble  qualities  of  his  ancestors  for  many 
generations  ; they  were  all  concentrated  in  him,  but  in  a long,  active, 
and  successful  life  as  a conqueror  and  a lawgiver  he  seems  to  have 
expended  everything,  for  he  left  not  a single  descendant  possessed  of 
any  genius,  and  his  race  came  to  an  ignoble  end  in  the  male  line 
170  years  after  his  death. 

Here  we  insert  some  lines  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  on  the  great 
value  of  a Carlovingian  descent,  but  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  to  take  them  seriously  or  not : 

“ Not  only  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but  long  after  that  era^ 
there  was  a species  of  mystical  pre-eminence  attached  to  the 
Carlovingian  lineage,  which  those  who  could  claim  the  honour 
nourished,  though  often  in  silence.  God  alone  can  bestow  the 
prerogative  attached  to  renowned  ancestry,  no  human  power  can 
impart  or  destroy  the  prerogative ; it  is  specially  and  directly  created 
by  the  Almighty’s  hand.” 

In  the  South  of  France  we  come  on  the  remains  of  Roman 
civilisation,  and  we  were  much  pleased  to  find  so  early  as  830 
an  ancestress,  Dodane,  wife  of  Bernard,  Duke  of  Toulouse,  writing 
a manual  for  her  son  “ pour  le  former  a la  vertu.”  A few  years 
later  we  see  another  ancestor,  Boson,  King  of  Arles,  descended 
from  Childebrand,  brother  of  Charles  Martel,  and  we  are  told  that 
his  old  Roman  capital  was  the  centre  of  all  the  refinement  and 
civilisation  of  France. 

The  history  of  Italy  in  those  old  times  is  well  worth  a passing 
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mention.  Even  among  the  much-maligned  Lombards  some  fine 
traits  of  character  are  to  be  observed  : the  famous  Theodolinda, 
for  instance,  who  seems  to  have  been  a model  of  all  the  virtues  of 
a queen,  and  who  ordered  the  famous  iron  crown  to  be  made  for 
her  husband  Antharis ; or  her  descendant,  Portharit,  Lombard  king, 
who  in  678  received  at  Milan  with  such  generous  hospitality  Wilfrid, 
Archbishop  of  York,  when  he  was  journeying  to  Rome  to  defend 
himself  against  his  accusers.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  prince 
has  been  celebrated  by  Corneille. 

We  suppose  that  our  chief  interest  in  Italy  was  to  find  the  origin 
of  the  families  of  Guelph  and  Este,  from  whom  we  claim  descent ; 
we  have  traced  them  back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  but  there 
Vy'e  have  to  halt  for  the  present — not  in  this  case  from  paucity  of 
records,  but  actually  on  account  of  the  number  of  dubious  pedigrees 
that  have  been  given  to  us,  and  which  we  could  not  possibly 
accept. 

The  origin  of  the  house  of  Savoy  has  also  been  carefully  studied 
by  us,  and  w'e  are  rather  disappointed  to  find  that,  although  we 
were  always  assured  that  this  was  one  of  the  oldest  royal  families 
in  Europe,  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  an  ancestor  of  the  present  King  of  Italy  was  able  to  style 
himself  Count  of  the  Empire  and  of  Savoy.  We  have  been  given  no 
less  than  four  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  royal  family, 
but  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  have  as  yet  got  the  right  one. 
However,  we  suppose  that  they  descend  from  a Burgundian  family, 
who  themselves  come  from  the  old  kings  of  Italy  of  the  tenth 
century. 

In  Germany,  as  far  back  as  the  year  920,  we  find  another 
ancestress,  Matilda  of  Ringelheim  and  Oldenburg,  wife  of  King 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  herself  descended  from  the  famous  Witikind. 
So  good  and  virtuous  was  she  that  we  find  her,  as  well  as  her  son 
Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  included  in  the  list  of  the  Saints  of 
the  Roman  Calendar.  A few  years  later  we  come  on  a fine  English 
princess,  Edith,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.,  and  it  is  told  how  beautifully  she  restrained  her 
husband  in  his  persecutions  of  his  mother,  the  holy  Matilda. 
These  men,  Henry  and  Otho,  were  the  first  kings  and  emperors 
of  the  Saxon  family  who  did  so  much  to  build  up  and  consolidate 
the  old  German  Empire,  while  at  the  same  time  they  beat  off  and 
put  an  end  to  the  incursions  of  the  Huns. 

We  have  made  only  a slight  allusion  to  these  countries,  to  show 
what  a mine  of  delightful  reading  their  history  affords,  and  also  to 
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point  out  to  any  maker  of  pedigrees  the  somewhat  unlikely  places 
where  ancestors  may  be  found. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  mentioned  no  persons  except 
those  from  whom  we  can  claim  descent ; but  as  it  was  not  intended 
to  write  a history  of  Western  Europe,  we  could  only  set  down  a few 
of  those  persons  who  came  under  our  notice.  We  have  only  followed 
the  example  of  Sterne,  who  tells  us  that  when  he  wished  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  he  found  the  subject  quite 
too  vast  for  him,  and  was  better  pleased  to  describe  the  condition  of 
one  solitary  captive.  IVe  all  know  how  finely  that  great  writer  per- 
formed his  task. 

We  confess  that  we  have  a great  feeling  for  St.  Bruno,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  and  Archduke  of  Lorraine,  who  bore  a high  character 
both  as  a churchman  and  a civilian  in  those  ancient  times.  He 
died,  worn  out  with  hard  work,  in  the  year  965.  We  believe  that  w’e 
are  connected  with  him  by  a spiritual  tie,  a thing  that  was  much 
more  esteemed  at  that  period  than  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
said  that  he  stood  godfather  and  gave  his  name  to  our  ancestor, 
Hugh  II.,  Sieur  de  Lusignan  in  Poitou,  thus  called  le  Brun  in  the 
softer  Provengal  accent  of  the  langue  d'oe.  This  was  in  954,  when 
the  Archbishop  made  a tour  through  the  south  of  France,  to  induce 
the  French  nobility  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  nephevv  Lothaire,  son 
of  Louis  d’Outremer,  who  had  just  died,  and  of  his  sister  Gerberge, 
as  their  king.  The  Archbishop  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and 
Lothaire  became  nominally  king  of  France ; but  it  v/as  all  too  late. 
The  few  remaining  descendants  of  Charlemagne  had  become  so 
degenerate  and  worthless,  both  mentally  and  physically,  that  yet 
another  of  his  nephews,  Hugh  Capet,  a man  full  of  energy,  had 
already  managed  to  engage  the  sympathy  and  affections  of  the 
French  people,  and  was  only  waiting  in  readiness  to  mount  the 
throne.  Lothaire,  then,  was  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of 
France,  and  he  died  in  986,  poisoned,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  Italian 
wife  Emma. 

A few  remarks  on  the  value  of  genealogy  and  the  study  of  heredity 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here — whether  it  is  any  good  to  make  out  a 
long  list  of  ancestors,  and  to  commemorate  their  actions,  their  vir- 
tues, and  their  crimes.  We  have  had  more  than  once  to  defend  our- 
selves from  the  almost  sneering  remarks  of  our  friends  ; for  instance, 
“ You  must  be  very  hard  up  for  something  to  do ; what  in  the  world 
is  the  good  of  troubling  ourselves  about  these  people  ? If  they  are 
dead  and  comfortably  buried,  why  can  you  not  leave  them  alone  ? ” 
To  this  we  are  always  ready  with  a reply  which  we  really  feel : that 
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we  cannot  understand  a man  living  and  dying  without  wishing  to 
know  who  his  forefathers  were  and  something  about  them.  Charlotte 
Bronte  expresses  this  feeling  well  when  she  writes : 

When  the  dead  in  their  cold  graves  are  lying 
Asleep  to  wake  never  again, 

Wlien  past  are  their  smiles  and  their  sighing, 

Oh  ! why  should  their  memory  remain  ? 

Because  that  the  fire  is  still  shining, 

Because  that  the  lamp  is  still  bright. 

While  the  body  in  dust  is  reclining, 

The  soul  lives  in  glory  and  light. 

The  old  Roman  writers  are  rather  divided  in  the  way  they  regard 
their  ancestors;  for  while  Horace,  in  the  lines  we  have  already 
quoted,  laments  that  the  names  of  so  many  great  men,  who,  perhaps, 
helped  to  build  up  the  R.oman  Empire,  had  perished,  Juvenal, 
who  had  not,  perhaps,  so  much  poetical  imagination,  simply  says: 

Stemmata  quid  faciunt  ? quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri  ? pictosque  ostendere  vultus 
Majorum  ? 

or,  as  we  read  in  the  “ Metamorphoses  : ” 

Nam  genus  et  proavos  et  quaj  non  fecimus  ipsi 
Vi>i  ea  nostro  voco. 

Thus  there  were  people  of  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  living  in  the 
most  cultivated  society  then  known,  who  thought  very  little  of 
heredity  and  the  influence  that  ancestors  of  noble  nature  must  have 
upon  their  descendants.  We  can  only  say  that  that  sort  of  people 
survives  in  full  force  to  the  present  day. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  our  ancestors  as  a long  line  of  shadows  or 
mere  abstractions,  or  perhaps,  as  most  people  do,  never  bestowing  a 
thought  upon  them,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  consider  them  as 
the  authors  and  origins,  under  God,  of  all  our  mental  and  physical 
qualities  ? We  know  that  in  our  own  case  we  continually  look  round 
on  and  observe  our  nearest  relations  ; we  study  their  general  appear- 
ance, their  looks,  health,  strength,  and  mental  attainments,  and  we 
wonder,  but  of  course  in  vain,  what  sort  of  people  they  were  in  past 
times  whose  blood  runs  in  our  veins,  and  whose  place  we  now  occupy 
in  the  world. 

We  will  now  insert  a passage  from  a well-known  writer  whicli 
seems  applicable  to  what  we  have  written  : 
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“A  people  is  guided  far  more  by  its  dead  than  by  its  living 
members.  It  is  by  its  dead,  and  by  its  dead  alone,  that  a race  is 
founded.  The  generations  that  have  passed  away  do  not  bequeath 
us  their  physical  constitutions  merely ; they  also  bequeath  us  their 
thoughts.  The  dead  are  the  only  undisputed  masters  of  the  living. 
We  bear  the  burden  of  their  mistakes,  we  reap  the  reward  of  their 
virtues.” 

Any  maker  of  a pedigree  will  anxiously  search  for  and  treasure 
up  any  scattered  notices  of  his  forefathers.  We,  of  course,  are 
delighted  when  we  come  on  a few  old  letters,  some  more  or  less 
authentic  or  probable  traditions,  or  even  some  occasional  mention 
in  an  historical  work,  not  to  forget  a long  pedigree  in  the  male  line 
which,  with  all  our  trouble,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  wholly  to 
verify.  Certainly  we  were  well  satisfied  when,  not  long  ago,  in  look- 
ing through  a volume  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  we  came 
on  a good  copy  of  Latin  verses— an  elegy  and  an  anagram — sent,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  by  our  ancestor  in  1680  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  to  condole  with  him.  on  the  death  of  his  son,  “ the  gallant 
Ossory.”  We  also  find  that  a few  years  later  this  same  ancestor 
commanded  a regiment  for  King  James  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim. 

We  must  here  mention  a very  curious  thing,  which  will  somewhat 
modify  any  ideas  a man  may  have  about  his  ancestors,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  cast  some  light  on  the  way  the  human  race  has 
always  lived.  A man  at  the  present  day  may  well  believe  that  he 
had  268  millions  of  ancestors  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest— thirty  years  to  a generation.  The  calculation  is  very  simple  ; 
we  each  of  us  had  two  parents,  four  grandparents,  eight  great-grand- 
parents, and  so  on,  doubling  always  twenty-eight  times  to  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter.  Of  course  some  deductions  can  be  made 
from  this  almost  infinite  number — where  a vroman  married  two  of 
our  ancestors,  one  after  another,  or  where  two  or  three  of  our  ancestors 
married  two  or  three  sisters  of  a family,  both  which  cases  appear 
in  our  sheets  ; but  deduct  as  much  as  we  like,  the  whole  thing 
appears  altogether  impossible.  In  order  to  be  nrore  precise,  let  us 
take  any  number  of  persons — we  will  say  agricultural  labourers — living 
in  any  district  of  the  centre  of  England,  a country  which  was  pretty 
well  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  ancient  times,  ioto  divisos 
orhe  Britannos. 

Let  us  also  remember  how  almost  completely  the  rural  population 
of  England  are,  and  always  were,  adscripti  giebce^  and  that,  without 
any  particular  Act  of  Parliament  compelling  them  to  be  so,  farm 
labourers  and  artisans  have  most  likely  lived  in  or  near  the  same 
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place  for  many  generations  ; how  then,  when  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  not  supposed  to  have  exceeded  three  millions  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  could  each  of  these  persons  have  had 
not  286,  but  even  one,  million  of  ancestors  living  at  that  time  ? The 
only  solution  of  all  this  must  be,  we  suppose,  that  the  human  race 
has  always,  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  from  one  century  to 
another,  lived  like  rabbits  in  a warren,  continually  intermarrying 
with  more  or  less  closely  connected  blood  relations;  and  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ? This  will  then  open  another  curious  question.  If 
it  is  hurtful  to  a man’s  strength  and  stamina  that  his  forefathers  had 
married  near  relations,  may  not  the  invasion  of  a country  by  a horde 
of  strangers,  where  nunrbers  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  course  slaughtered, 
while  the  women  are  preserved  alive — may  not  such  a tragedy  be 
sometimes  a blessing  in  disguise,  and  be  the  means  of  strengthening 
his  race? 

It  is  now  quite  time  to  say  something  more  about  the  best  way 
of  making  out  a pedigree  of  one’s  ancestors,  and  here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  giving  our  own  experience  on  the 
subject — what  has  happened  to  ourselves.  At  first  it  will  be  a very 
easy  matter  to  write  down  the  different  generations  one  above  the 
other ; we  may  even  succeed  in  obtaining  the  much-prized  seize 
quartiers^  or  our  sixteen  ancestors  of  the  fourth  generation  with  their 
coats-of-arms.  Many  people  are  quite  content  to  stop  here;  but  we 
have  always  considered  that,  although  no  pedigree  can  of  course  ever 
be  made  perfectly  complete  for,  at  any  rate,  a few  hundred  years,  with 
all  the  marriages  inserted,  still  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can. 

We  must  now  mention  a thing  that  will  often  prevent  a pedigree 
extending  back  for  more  than  a very  few  generations.  It  is  only 
during  the  last  five  or  six  hundred  years  that  family-  or  sur-names 
came  into  use.  Before  that  time  people  had  only  their  landed 
property  to  distinguish  themselves  by — as  John,  Lord  Botreaux — and 
if  they  had  no  land,  the  trade  they  followed  or  the  place  where 
they  lived  was  added  to  their  Christian  name,  as  W.  Taylor, 
Thomas  Miller,  or  perhaps  Thomas  Hill  or  James  Rivers. 

If,  as  we  have  learned,  a man  was  in  a high  position,  he  was  well 
known  by  the  name  of  his  estate,  and  then  his  sons  took  their  name 
from  any  property  they  themselves  were  able  to  acquire.  For 
instance,  let  us  take  a certain  Balderic  or  Baudry  le  Teuton,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a soldier  of  fortune  who  came  from  Germany 
and  lived  at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  some  years  before 
the  Conquest  of  England.  He  is  mentioned  by  Orderic,  but  this 
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very  useful  writer  does  not  tell  us  who  he  was,  though  he  mentions 
a good  marriage  that  he  made  with  an  illegitimate  relation  of  the 
Duke. 

Ba'ideric,  who  perhaps  brought  little  with  him  from  Germany  but 
his  sword  and  his  Christian  name,  had  six  sons,  some  of  whom,  with 
several  of  his  grandsons,  fought  bravely  at  Hastings.  They  were 
well  rewarded  by  the  Conqueror,  and  thus  became  ancestors  of  some 
of  the  best  families  in  England.  The  names  of  Balderic’s  sons  were 
Nicholas  de  Basquebille,  the  Sire  d’Aunon,  Robert  de  Courci, 
Richard  de  Neuvil,  Balderic  de  Bougensey,  and  Vigerius.  Orderic, 
who  lived  not  many  years  after  Hastings,  has  told  us  who  these  six 
men  were;  but  certainly  their  names  give  little  clue  to  who  were 
their  ancestors. 

If,  as  we  have  observed,  they  had  not  been  in  a high  position, 
they  would  have  vanished  from  history  like  so  many  more  of  the 
sixty  thousand  men  who  invaded  England  in  1066.  The  names 
De  Courcy  and  Nevil  or  Neiiville  will  be  recognised  at  once,  but 
besides  them  the  Warrens  and  the  Mortimers  also  appear  to  descend 
from  Balderic. 

Our  genealogist  will  thus  find  that,  after  hunting  for  his  ancestors 
for  about  a hundred  years  or  more,  serious  difficulties  will  at  once 
begin ; he  will  often  have  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  or  the 
Bodleian,  even  perhaps,  as  we  ourselves  have  done,  to  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  at  Paris,  or  he  will  anxiously  inquire  where  the 
best  works  relating  to  genealogy  are  to  be  found,  stored  up  in  public 
institutions  or  in  private  libraries. 

After  all,  a man  will  soon  feel  that  all  this  is  better  done  by  deputy ; 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  people  whose  profession  it  is  to  search  for 
old  documents,  and  who  will  do  it  for  a moderate  payment.  Their 
profession,  of  course,  requires  an  education,  like  everything  else,  and 
we  must  allow  that  when  we  ourselves  have  visited  these  great 
libraries  we  have  found  ourselves  rather  in  a state  of  bewilderment. 
Then,  of  course,  a man  will  soon  find  himself  engaged  in  a great 
correspondence.  He  will  have  to  write  some  hundreds  of  letters  to 
persons  who  he  may  think  can  help  him,  and  then  he  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  make  a good  estimate  of  human  nature  ; 
for  so  many  will  never  answer  his  letters,  while  those  that  do  may 
be  divided  into  many  different  classes.  Some  will  send  you  par- 
ticulars of  every  possible  family  except  the  one  you  want ; others, 
when  you  ask  for  a man’s  ancestors,  will  send  you  his  descendants, 
and  this  is  a thing  that  has  constantly  happened  to  us.  After  all, 
there  remain  the  select  few  who,  without  being  always  personally 
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acquainted  with  you,  will  give  you  every  assistance  in  their  power. 
In  two  cases,  however,  we  have  been  sent  pedigrees  of  a particular 
family  which  we  at  once  found  referred  to  other  people  of  the  same 
name.  This  was  done  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  we  can  only  explain 
it  by  remembering  how  ready  some  people  are  always  to  do  the 
wrong  thing. 

A good  genealogist  must  never  forget  what  is  the  real  object  of 
all  his  labours  and  inquiries  ; it  is,  of  course,  to  discover  who  are  by 
the  best  repute  and  evidence  the  real  father  and  mother  of  the 
particular  person  in  question  in  each  generation.  Now  and  then  he 
will  come  to  a case  where  a man  was  not  legally  married  to  the 
mother  of  his  ancestor.  Here  is  a piece  of  immorality  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  it  need  really  make  no  difference  to  him. 
What  does  it  matter  to  a man  whether  he  is  descended  from  a 
bastard  or  not  ? Some  of  these  persons  were  very  fine  fellows  in  old 
times.  William  the  Conqueror  was  always  called  the  Bastard  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  even,  in  one  case  at  least,  signed  his  name  in 
that  way. 

Shakespeare,  always  inimitable  in  his  description  of  nature,  in  his 
“ King  John  ” gives  us  a fine  account  of  the  mental  and  physical 
qualities  of  Philip  Faulconbridge,  “ born  in  the  very  arms  of  love ; ” 
and  a really  touching  story  is  told  us  of  the  dying  moments  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  in  the  year  1428,  when  her  children  were  sum- 
moned to  her  bedside,  and  Dunois,  her  husband’s  son,  the  famous 
“ Bastard  of  Orleans,”  appeared  with  them.  The  Duchess,  in  a not 
very  Christian  way,  implored  her  sons  never  to  forget  that  their 
father  had  been  murdered  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  j but 
they,  being  of  tender  age,  could  scarcely  undertake  this  responsibility. 
However,  Dunois  at  once  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed,  “ Madame, 
as  long  as  I can  mount  a horse  or  wield  a spear,  I shall  always 
endeavour  to  avenge  my  father’s  death.”  The  dying  woman  at  once 
raised  herself  in  her  bed  and  exclaimed,  “ My  God  ! They  have 
robbed  me  ! They  have  robbed  me  1 ” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  father  and  mother  of  our  ancestors, 
but  we  are  credibly  informed  that  in  Spain—and  we  suppose  that 
in  no  country  is  more  care  taken  to  make  out  a perfect  ancestral 
tree — it  is  an  axiom  among  the  best  genealogists  that  a man  is  in  no 
way  related  to  his  mother.  This  may  sound  very  ridiculous  to  any 
of  us  who,  of  course,  consider  a pedigree  of  very  little  value  unless  it 
includes  all  the  marriages  of  the  family.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  try 
to  explain  this  apparent  paradox  by  the  following.  A farmer  sows  a 
quantity  of  wheat  in  one  of  his  fields,  and  a few  months  afterwards 
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he  reaps  the  corn  and  thrashes  it  out.  He  then  carefully  compares 
the  quality  of  the  grain  that  he  has  reaped  with  what  lie  had  sown 
the  season  before,  but  he  gives  little  thought  to  the  piece  of  land  from 
which  he  has  raised  his  crop.  This  idea  may  be  all  very  well  in 
theory,  but  we  all  know  the  influence  of  the  female  on  the  child  she 
has  brought  forth.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  careful  way  she  has 
looked  after  his  health  and  manners,  but  to  the  qualities  that  he  has 
inherited  from  her  very  nature  and  being.  We  suppose  there  are  few 
of  us  who,  when  we  reflect  on  the  events  of  past  years,  cannot  easily 
see  how  much  we  owe  to  our  mother,  as  well  as  to  the  father,  who,  of 
course,  is  alone  the  author  of  our  existence.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  great  Napoleon.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
very  inferior  intellect,  who  left  him  nothing  but  the  seeds  of  a 
shocking  disease  from  which  he  himself  died,  but  many  of  the  great 
Emperor’s  finest  qualities  may  be  traced  to  the  character  of  his 
mother. 

Although  we  recommend  people  who  wish  to  know  who  their 
forefathers  really  were  to  be  very  careml  on  this  subject,  and  often  to 
prefer  the  putative  to  the  legal  father  of  their  ancestor,  we  find  that 
nations  long  accustomed  to  and  devoted  to  hereditary  monarchy 
were  not  always  so  particular  in  the  choice  of  their  king.  Consider 
the  case  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  the  grandson  of  Charle- 
magne, and  of  the  awful  tragedy  and  crime  that  he  committed  when 
he  put  to  death,  it  is  said  with  his  own  hand,  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse 
in  844,  Bernard  of  Toulouse,  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  was  really 
considered  to  be  his  father ; or,  to  come  down  to  a much  later  period, 
we  would  ask  any  one  to  read  the  real  story  of  the  birth  of  Louis  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.  of  France.  We  have  often  thought 
that  a close  inquiry  into  the  paternity  of  our  King  James  L,  who,  in 
1603,  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  English  people  to 
be  their  king,  would  be  most  instructive  to  a real  genealogist. 

Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  philosophical  works,  treats  this  subject  in 
a very  humorous  way.  His  hero  visited  in  his  travels  the  cave  of  a 
necromancer  something  of  the  style  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.  He 
asked  to  see  the  ancestors  of  the  king  of  France.  After  a little 
pause,  a number  of  figures  were  seen  to  pass  across  the  stage — a 
priest,  a common  soldier,  a lackey,  &c.  Candide  at  once  exclaimed, 
“ This  is  not  what  I wanted,”  when  the  wizard  rejoined,  “ You  have 
asked  for  the  ancestors  of  your  king,  and  I have  shown  them  to  you.” 

It  is  bad  enough  when  a stranger  presumes  to  intrude  on  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  marriage  chamber,  and  thus,  in  a moment  of 
time,  alters  a man’s  ancestry.  It  is  much  the  same  when  a man, 
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perhaps  many  generations  ago,  has  determined  to  adopt  an  heir  for 
want  of  more  legitimate  children.  If  all  such  things  are  not  carefully 
examined  and  accounted  for  by  our  genealogist,  our  pedigree  is  not 
worth  much’;  and  who  can  decide  in  the  case  of  an  adoption,  which 
may  sometimes  be  carried  cut  in  the  most  secret  manner?  We  will 
ask  any  one  to  read  the  fierce  commotion  which  took  place  in 
England,  in  the  summer  of  1688,  at  the  birth  of  the  son  of  King 
James.  The  bitterest  religious  and  political  feeling  of  both  Whigs 
and  Tories  was  suddenly  aroused,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  poor  baby,  afterwards  called  the  Old  Pretender, 
had  or  had  not  been  brought  into  the  palace  bed-chamber  in  a 
warming-pan,  and  this  although  King  James  held  a strict  inquiry  on 
the  subject,  and  the  sworn  evidence  even  of  the  ladies  attending  on 
the  Queen  was  taken. 

If,  as  we  have  said,  history  has  not  given  its  decision  in  this 
matter,  how  can  a genealogical  student  venture  to  give  his  opinion  ? 

We  must  now  mention  a thing  that  many  a man  who  has  spent 
years  in  making  out  the  history  of  his  family  would  think  a sufficient 
reward  for  all  his  trouble,  and  certainly  we  were  well  pleased  to 
find  that  at  least  four  of  our  ancestors  appear  as  Saints  of  the  Roman 
Calendar  : 

1.  Saint  Arnoul,  Maire  du palais  to  Dagobert,  Merovingian  king, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Metz,  vrho  died  a hermit  in  the  Vosges 
mountains  in  640.  He  appears  as  the  earliest  known  ancestor  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne  in  the  direct  male  line. 

2.  His  daughter-in-law,  Sainte  Begge  of  Anden,  in  the  Ardennes, 
where  she  had  built  herself  a monastery.  She  was  daughter  of 
Pepin  I.  She  had  married  Ansegise,  son  of  St.  Arnoul,  who,  in 
a book  that  we  possess,  is  styled  the  first  Duke  of  Brabant. 

3.  Saint  Wilhem  “ Courtnez,”  sometimes  called  Count  of 
Aquitaine.  He  was  descended  from  Charles  Martel,  and  was  one 
of  Charlemagne’s  generals.  After  many  years’  hard  fighting  against 
the  Saxons  on  the  Rhine  and  the  infidels  in  Spain,  he  at  last  hung 
up  his  armour  in  a monastery  that  he  had  built  at  Gellone,  in  the 
desert  of  Lodere,  near  Toulon,  and  there  piously  awaited  his  end 
until  the  year  812. 

4.  Saint  Matilda  of  Ringelheim  and  Oldenburg,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  who  died  968. 

A fine  old  gentleman,  a French  priest,  who  lives  near  us,  has 
often  allowed  us  to  consult  his  many  volumes  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  he  has  also  explained  to  us  the  conditions  under  which 
a person  was  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  blessed  by  the  Church  in 
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the  Middle  Ages— that  he  must  have  been  of  unblemished  character, 
and,  besides  that,  must  have  performed  some  miracles.  Certainly 
some  of  these  supernatural  performances  are  rather  amusing.  We 
find  that  these  aged  neophytes  often  insisted  on  performing  the 
most  menial  offices  in  the  monastery.  Saint  Wilhem  assumed  the 
office  of  baker,  and  on  one  occasion,  some  of  the  brethren  having 
complained  that  the  bread  was  not  well  baked,  the  future  Saint 
entered  the  hot  oven,  put  everything  to  rights,  and  again  emerged 
untouched  and  unhurt  by  the  heat. 

It  was  a common  custom  in  ancient  tinies  for  a man  as  he  got 
old  to  retire  from  the  world,  enter  a monastery,  clothe  himself  in  a 
hair-shirt,  and  be  laid  to  die  upon  a heap  of  ashes.  No  doubt  it 
was  supposed  that  these  hardships  would  atone  for  the  sins  of  a 
misspent  life  ; but  we,  who  call  ourselves  “ the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,” 
will  remember  that  it  is  much  easier  to  die  well  than  to  live  well. 
But  of  whatever  religion  a man  may  be,  let  him  always  retire  from  the 
world  before  he  is  compelled  to  do  so  by  old  age.  Some  of  England’s 
most  illustrious  sons  have,  however,  neglected  to  take  such  precau- 
tions. It  is  now  freely  said  that  the  last  year  of  the  official  life  of  a 
great  statesman  who  only  died  the  other  day  was  nothing  but  an 
obstruction  to  public  business ; and  some  of  us  may  remember  the 
accounts  of  our  great  Duke’s  daily  visits  to  the  Horse  Guards  in  his 
old  age. 

We  have  devoted  a good  many  pages  to  observations  on  the 
history  of  a family  ; before  we  conclude,  let  us  say  somiething  on  an 
even  more  important  subject — viz.  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 
Any  one  who  has  studied  biology  will  know  at  once  how  nearly  the 
two  things  are  related,  and  what  light  one  study  throws  upon  the 
other. 

The  student  of  nature  who  spends  so  many  a pleasant  leisure 
hour  in  examining  and  admiring  everything  around  him— animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral — will  at  last  find  himself  engaged  in  a some- 
what deeper  study,  and  will  soon  set  himself  to  work  to  inquire  the 
origin  of  everything  he  sees.  He  may,  perhaps,  begin  by  asking 
how  the  very  pebbles  beneath  his  feet  were  formed,  or  he  will 
inquire  how  the  distant  ranges  of  mountains  were  pushed  or 
squeezed  up  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  When  he  looks  at  the 
organic  world  he  will  consider  how  it  is  that  so  many  different  sorts 
of  trees,  plants,  or  vegetables,  all  growing  closely  together,  still 
manage  to  keep  themselves  perfectly  distinct  from  their  neighbours, 
although,  of  course,  they  all  originally  came  from  the  same  source. 
It  will  be  the  same  when  he  turns  to  animal  life,  for  here  he  will  at 
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once  see  before  his  eyes  another  picture  and  illustration  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  for  the  most  lowly  organisms  are  still  to  be  seen  alive, 
while  those  of  a higher  grade  are  also  before  him,  still  ascending  step  by 
step,  until  it  comes  to  the  acme  of  nature’s  handiwork — the  race  of 
man.  An  intelligent  inquirer  will  not  be  content  to  stop  here ; he 
will  anxiously  inquire  how  these  animals,  all  formed  on  the  same 
model,  have  proceeded  the  one  from  the  other,  and  more  particularly 
how  he  himself  has  been  evolved  from  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
source,  some  family  of  animals,  probably  of  simian  or  lemurian 
nature,  that  have  long  ago  become  extinct.  Here  the  genealogist 
will  at  once  come  forward  and  join  hands  with  his  brother  naturalist. 
He  has  been  busily  engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  tracing  back  the 
generations  of  his  family  as  far  as  he  could  possibly  go,  and,  as  in 
our  case,  for  a period  of  twelve  hundred  years  from  the  present  time, 
and  he  will  thus  naturally  feel  a great  interest  in  investigating  the 
very  early  history  of  the  human  race.^ 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  most  ardent  maker 
of  pedigrees  will  ever  attempt  or  think  it  possible  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  lemurian  period,  when  the  ancestor  of  man  at  last  rose 
to  an  erect  position,  and  at  the  same  time  attained  to  the  clearer 
powers  of  speech  and  reason  which  we  now  enjoy  ; but,  as  we  have 
said,  he  will  necessarily  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  earliest  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

We  may  assume  that  every  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  is 
agreed,  now  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  genus 
homo  has  been  evolved  from  some  family  of  the  primates ; but 
it  was  not  ahvays  so,  and  we  can  well  remember  ourselves  the  time 
when  people  in  a very  high  position,  such  as  a well-known  bishop  or 
a prime  minister,  would  sneer  at  anyone  holding  such  an  opinion. 
However,  we  have  now  changed  all  such  ideas. 

And  now  let  us  think  on  all  the  countless  ages  that  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  pair,  or  possibly  many  pairs,  of  beings  were  at 
last  evolved  into  humanity.  And  then  we  must  not  suppose  that 
these  first  human  creatures  at  all  resembled  men  of  the  present  day. 
By  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  horse,  which  w’e  give  on  a 
succeeding  page,  we  may  well  imagine  what  a very  different  appear- 
ance man  presented  in  the  most  remote  times.  The  Sacred  Record 

‘ Professor  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  Jena,  in  his  latest  publication,  The.  Last  Link, 
writes  as  follows  (pp.  5 and  6)  : “ The  intimate  causal  connection  between  onto- 
geny and  phylogeny,  between  the  development  of  the  individual  and  the  history 
of  his  ancestors,  enables  us  to  gain  a safe  and  certain  knowledge  of  our  ancestral 
series.” 
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tells  us  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  only  a little 
lower  than  his  heavenly  messengers.  We  can  well  believe  it.  Does 
not  this  recall  the  memories  of  our  youth  ? Do  we  not  continually 
meet  some  of  “ the  daughters  of  the  gods,  most  divinely  fair,”  as 
well  as  their  brothers,  fine  manly  fellows,  always  ready  either  in  peace 
or  war  to  incur  any  dangers,  working  or  fighting  for  their  king  and 
country  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

But  then  we  are  bound,  in  all  fairness,  to  allude  to  a very 
different  picture  of  primeval  man,  which  we  find  in  the  countless 
objects  which  are  discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  have  been 
only  recognised  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  as  having  been 
fabricated  by  beings  possessed  of  reason.  We  allude  to  the  many 
stone  implements  which  are  continually  unearthed  everywhere.  The 
most  ancient  ones,  formed  in  a very  rude  and  simple  manner,  are 
now  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  people  who  lived  in  the  paleo- 
lithic times,  and  apparently  before  the  close  of  the  great  glacial 
period  in  England,  which  came  to  an  end,  as  is  now  believed,  some 
150,000  years  ago.  These  implements  are  commonly  found  mixed 
up  with  the  bones  of  many  extinct  animals,  such  as  the  mammoth 
or  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  which  formerly  lived  in  England.  Human 
bones,  with  an  occasional  skull,  have  also  been  discovered  in  some  of 
these  caves,  and  the  whole  thing  gives  us  an  idea  of  human  beings 
living  in  almost  a state  of  nature.  In  France,  in  these  most  ancient 
times,  people  seemed  to  have  been  possessed  of  a little  cultivated 
taste,  to  judge  by  the  spirited  drawings  of  mammoths,  horses,  or 
reindeer,  and  in  one  case  even  a naked  hunter,  generally  scratched 
on  a piece  of  a mammoth’s  tusk  or  a reindeer’s  horn,  which  have 
been  dug  up  in  that  coimtr3X 

We  have  already  observed  that  man,  when  he  first  appeared  on 
the  earth,  was  probably  a very  different  creature  from  human  beings 
of  the  present  day ; but  then  let  us  remember  that  every  organ  in  our 
body,  and  certainly  every  bone  and  muscle,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  lower  animals.  Let  us  then  take,  by  way  of  analogy,  the  very 
perfect  history  of  the  horse  ^ since  he  first  appeared  in  Central 
America  in  early  Miocene  times.  Here  was  a small,  insignificant 
animal  about  the  size  of  a fox,  with  a long  bony  tail,  with  five  toes  on 
each  foot.  It  is  called  the  Phenacodus,  and  in  successive  ages  it 
gradually  increased  in  size,  and  first  lost  the  first  and  fifth  toe  from 
each  foot,  and  afterwards  the  second  and  fourth,  when  they  at  last 
became  unnecessary  to  its  existence.  Not  only  this,  but  at  a very 
early  period  the  ancestor  of  our  horse  left  behind  it  the  original 

* Tke  Horse : a Slttdy  in  Natural  History,  By  W.  H,  Flower. 
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rhinoceros  and  the  tapir,  which  are  proved  to  have  had  the  same 
origin,  besides  other  variants  and  nondescript  animals,  such  as  the 
paleotherium,  which  was  a mixture  of  all  these  three,  and  whose 
bones,  discovered  by  Cuvier  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Montmartre, 
near  Paris,  one  hundred  years  ago,  so  sorely  puzzled  that  great  natural- 
ist. Such  a pedigree  as  that  of  the  horse,  written  upon  the  rocks  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  must  be  the  envy  and  despair  of  his  rider, 
who  has  only  ihe  far  less  trustworthy  records  of  Dugdale  and  Burke, 
or  other  similar  publications,  to  depend  upon. 

Most  of  the  other  families  of  animals  have  a much  less  perfect 
geological  pedigree  and  origin,  but  mention  was  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  a one-toed  hoofed  animal  of 
three-toed  ancestry,  lately  discovered  in  Patagonia,  which  has  a more 
perfect  pedigree  than  even  the  horse,  for  in  this  case  the  splint  bones 
have  completely  disappeared.  The  human  race  has  left  few  fossil 
remains  in  the  rocks  ; even  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  where  the 
deep  beds  of  gravel  abound  in  objects  fashioned  by  man,  not  a bone 
or  a tooth  belonging  to  him  has  been  discovered. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  how  small  a part  of  the  world  has 
been  explored  during  the  last  forty  years,  before  which  time 
Paleontology,  or  the  classification  of  bones  and  other  remains  of 
animals,  was  little  known.  We  must  also  not  forget  that  even  in 
early  historical  times  the  human  race  was  only  very  thinly  scattered 
over  many  parts  of  the  world.  How  much  fewer  of  them — the  last 
family  that  has  appeared  on  our  planet — would  there  then  have  been 
in  paleolithic  times!  Not  only  may  we  hope — we  may  fully  expect — 
that  before  the  science  of  Geology  has  celebrated  its  first  centenary 
enough  may  be  unearthed  from  perhaps  some  tropical  source  to 
complete  the  pedigree  of  our  race,  and  more  fully  to  prove  our 
evolution  from  the  lower  animals. 

Let  us  conclude  by  quoting  some  lines  from  Haeckel’s  last 
work:  “It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Anthropogeny,  or  the 
study  of  the  organic  development  of  man,  is  the  most  important  of 
all  biological  questions.” 

Huxley  was  right  when,  forty  years  ago,  he  called  it  the  question 
of  questions  for  mankind  ; the  problem  which  underlies  all  others, 
and  is  more  deeply  interesting  than  any  other,  is  as  to  the  place 
which  man  occupies  in  nature,  and  his  relation  to  the  universe  of 
things  : whence  our  race  has  come,  what  are  the  limits  of  our  power 
over  nature  and  of  nature’s  powers  over  us,  to  what  goal  are  we 
tending.  These  are  the  problems  which  present  themselves  anew 
and  with  undiminished  interest  to  every  man  born  into  the  world. 
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Let  us  again  review  the  work  of  our  genealogist.  He  has  spent 
many  months,  perhaps  years,  and  has  at  last  made  out  a pretty 
complete  list  of  his  ancestors  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  He  has 
found  out  when  and  where  they  lived,  what  they  did,  with  whom 
they  married,  and,  last  of  all,  he  sees  that  about  every  thirty  years 
one  man  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Of  course  he  looks  at  his  manuscript  with  great  satisfaction;  and 
if  he  is  a man  of  any  intelligence,  will  he  not  surely  say  : Where  are 
they  all  now  ? Where  are  these  men  whose  blood  now  runs  in  my 
veins  ? Their  bodies,  or  rather  their  bones  and  dust,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  family  vault  or  in  the  nearest  graveyard ; but  where  is  their 
immortal  part  ? Where  are  their  souls  at  this  moment  ? It  always 
appears  to  us  so  extraordinary  that  when  one’s  dearest  friend  dies  no 
one  seems  to  care  or  even  to  think  what  has  become  of  the  spirit 
that  is  to  live  for  ever.  We  smother  his  grave  with  flowers;  we  erect 
a costly  monument  over  his  remains.  More  than  that,  we  perhaps 
give  large  sums  of  money  to  charitable  institutions  to  perpetuate  his 
name  and  memory,  and  we  shall  certainly  always  remember  with  pride 
and  pleasure  any  grand  action  that  he  performed ; but  there  every- 
thing seems  to  stop. 

To  such  an  inquiry  it  will  be  of  course  answered  that  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  future  life;  but  surely  that  should  not 
prevent  us  from  thinking  or  speculating  on  such  an  important 
question,  particularly  where  the  history  of  a great  friend  is 
concerned. 
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ELHANAN,  THE  RABBI'S  SON, 
WHO  BECAME  POPE. 


IT  was  a night  in  September.  The  beating  wind  and  heavy  rain 
had  driven  indoors  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Mayence  on  the  Rhine.  No  longer  as  through  the  lovely  summer 
evenings  can  they  stroll  along  the  river  banks  and  feast  upon  the 
glorious  scenery.  Now  the  first  storms  of  autumn  compel  them  to 
crowd  together  into  places  of  public  resort,  there  to  while  away  the 
long  hours  in  games  and  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  then  full  of 
interest.  But  let  us  turn  from  these  gay  scenes  to  another  quarter 
of  the  town,  retired  and  squalid,  inhabited  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  the  poor  despised  Jews.  Let  us  creep  under  a low  arched  gate- 
way and  enter  a gloomy  ill-paved  courtyard  within  it.  It  is  enclosed 
by  smoke-dried  tumble-down  walls,  and  in  the  daytime  partially 
shaded  by  a few  stunted  trees,  whose  withering  leaves  begin  to 
strew  the  rough  pavement.  We  soon  reach  the  lowly  dwelling  of 
Rabbi  Simon  the  Great,  famous  alike  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
All  is  silent  now,  except  for  the  dull  heavy  patter  of  the  thickly 
falling  rain.  The  door  is  open,  and  we  can  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
study  of  this  Master  of  Israel.  Round  the  walls  are  ranged  the 
well-filled  shelves  of  his  library,  venerable  copies  of  the  written  and 
oral  law  are  piled  together  upon  them.  Precious  manuscripts  are 
there  of  the  Talmud  as  well  as  of  the  famous  Rabbins  of  different 
ages.  At  his  rude  table,  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp,  sits  the  oracle  of 
his  people.  Although  he  is  still  young,  there  is  an  expression  of 
deep  thought  and  care  upon  his  wrinkled  brow.  His  features,  sharp 
and  thin,  bear  evident  marks  of  severe  study  and  frequent  abstinence. 
His  noble  countenance  not  only  beams  with  intelligence,  but  mirrors 
forth  a large  and  loving  heart,  sufficiently  at  leisure  with  itself  to 
sympathise  with  all  who  seek  him  for  counsel  and  comfort.  His 
eyes  are  fixed  abstractedly  on  the  paper  before  him,  while  his  lips 
repeat  aloud  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prayer  which  he  is  composing 
for  the  solemn  service  of  the  great  fast-day,  the  eve  of  which  has 
just  begun.  Like  many  of  the  Jewish  forms  of  devotion,  it  is  clothed 
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in  language  so  ornate  and  figurative  as  to  resemble  the  style  of  an 
Eastern  poem.  One  word  occurs  so  often  as  to  form  the  burden  of 
the  petitions.  It  is  “ Elhanan,”  which  signifies  “ God  is  gracious.” 

The  Rabbi  starts  and  looks  up,  for  a fine,  active,  thoughtful- 
looking  little  lad  of  seven  years  bursts  into  the  room.  The  father  is 
too  much  engrossed  to  speak  at  first  ; but  the  child  draws  cautiously 
nearer,  and  looking  over  the  Rabbi’s  shoulder,  and  being  able  to 
read  a little,  exclaims,  “ Why,  father,  do  you  write  my  name  so 
often  ? Isn’t  it  there  and  there,  over  and  over  again  upon  your 
paper  ? Oh  ! yes,  I understand,  you  are  making  a prayer  for 
to-morrow,  and  my  name  will  have  the  chief  place  in  it.”  “You 
have  guessed  rightly,”  replied  the  Rabbi,  and  then  with  a searching 
yet  affectionate  look  he  added  : “ Elhanan,  you  must  never  forget 
the  honour  that  will  be  shown  to  your  name  in  the  assembly  of  our 
people.  Try  to  prove  yourself  a worthy  representative  of  our  holy 
religion.  Remain  faithful  till  the  last  moment  of  your  life,  what- 
ever sacrifices  it  may  cost  you,  to  the  eternal  principles  in  which 
you  are  being  instructed.  As  you  grow  older  you  must  search 
deeply  into  the  treasures  of  wisdom  in  our  sacred  books,  and 
especially  hold  fast  to  the  chief  precepts  of  the  Law.”  With  these 
words  the  good  Rabbi  led  his  boy  gently  back  to  his  nurse,  and 
resumed  his  writing. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  “Yom  Kippor,”  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
To  the  Jews  then,  as  now,  who  have  not  accepted  the  Gospel,  it  was 
the  most  solemn  day  of  the  year.  Ever  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  banishment  of  the  Chosen  People  from  the  hallowed 
spot  where  Jehovah  was  wont  to  meet  them,  the  prescribed  rites  of 
that  day  have  given  place  to  the  glorious  substance  of  which  they 
were  the  shadows.  Yet  everywhere  and  always  the  Israelite  clings 
to  this  ancient  institution  as  does  the  ivy  to  the  crumbling  wall  of 
some  ruined  shrine,  and  he  grasps  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  his 
strong  nature  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  hopes  for  eternity.  The  fast 
from  food,  and  even  from  drink,  is  reverently  kept  by  many  from 
sunset  to  sunset,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  passed  in  the 
recital  of  the  prescribed  confessions  of  sin  and  petitions  for  mercy. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  Rabbi,  his  wife,  and  son  repaired  to  the 
Synagogue.  It  was  soon  full  to  overflowing.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
in  the  various  acts  of  devotion.  In  the  course  of  the  service  the 
Master  of  Israel  ascended  the  pulpit,  delivered  a solemn  discourse 
suited  for  the  occasion,  and  concluded  it,  according  to  custom, 
with  the  special  prayer  which  he  had  prepared.  Quite  naturally  was 
the  name  “ Elhanan  ” interwoven  with  his  appeals  to  the  God  of 
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Grace,  and  with  intense  earnestness  did  the  father  lift  up  his  heart  for 
a blessing  on  his  boy.  Having  pronounced  with  thrilling  emphasis 
the  triune  benediction  of  the  Priest,  the  preacher  left  the  pulpit.  The 
boy,  who  had  listened  with  the  attention  possible  in  one  so  young, 
had  now  grown  weary. 

His  nurse.  Marguerite,  is  sent  for,  and  takes  him  home.  The 
parents  were  bound  to  remain  till  sunset,  and  during  all  that  time 
she  knew  that  he  would  be  completely  in  her  hands  to  do  what  she 
thought  fit.  The  moment  seemed  most  opportune  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  long  cherished  in  her  mind.  She  was  a zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  false  and  dangerous  maxim 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Some  time  before  the  priest  had 
extracted  from  her  in  confession  all  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
with  which  she  was  living.  When  he  learned  that  her  master  was  a 
Rabbi,  and  that  his  little  son  was  a boy  of  high  promise,  he  told  her 
that  she  ought  by  some  means,  honest  or  dishonest,  openly  or  in 
secret,  to  rescue  him  from  the  perilous  errors  in  which  he  was  being 
educated,  and  to  secure  him  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  “ I love 
my  employers,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ and  I love  my  Divine  Master  : 
which  shall  I obey  ? If  they  die  in  unbelief,  they  must  all  perish. 
What  an  awful  thought  ! I may  at  least  save  the  dear  child’s  soul. 
I will  consult  his  best  interests  and  carry  the  darling  lamb  within 
the  fold,  where  alone  he  can  be  safe.”  The  resolve  was  no  sooner 
made  than  executed.  She  at  once  led  the  boy  from  the  home,  from 
which  for  many  long  years  he  was  destined  to  be  an  exile.  They 
had  not  far  to  go.  The  priest’s  house  was  close  at  hand  and  imme- 
diately open  to  receive  them.  The  little  neophyte  was  welcomed  by 
her  spiritual  father  with  open  arms.  The  deceit  and  cruelty  of  the 
act  were  entirely  overlooked.  The  little  one,  powerless  to  resist  and 
but  partly  conscious  of  his  fate,  was  speedily  baptized  and  lodged  in 
a convent  near  the  town  under  the  care  of  the  holy  Sisters. 

Meanwhile,  the  nurse  had  disappeared  as  well.  Afraid  to  face 
her  distressed  and  indignant  employers,  she  had  fled  to  some  con- 
venient refuge.  In  the  evening,  when  the  good  Rabbi  and  his  wife 
returned  to  break  their  long  fast,  they  were  horror-stricken  to  find 
their  darling  gone.  They  rushed  frantically  into  the  streets  and 
inquired  from  every  one  about  him,  but  in  vain.  No  one  could  or 
would  tell  anything. 

Day  after  day  the  search  was  repeated,  but  to  no  purpose.  They 
mourned  for  him  with  the  mourning  of  Jacob  for  Joseph,  as  for  one 
dead.  Nay,  their  grief  was  even  more  poignant,  since  he  was  their 
only  child.  Still  all  this  time  the  lost  one  was  at  a very  short 
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distance  from  his  home.  That,  however,  made  no  difference. 
Inside  the  high  walls  of  his  conventual  prison  he  was  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  Before  long  the  poor 
little  captive  began  to  realise  his  position.  With  bitter  cries  and 
tears  he  implored  his  keepers  to  restore  him  to  his  parents.  But 
they  paid  no  heed  ; and  when  he  persisted  they  would  sometimes 
punish  him,  or  bid  him  dry  up  his  tears,  as  they  would  be  as  good 
and  kind  to  him  as  his  parents.  At  last  his  grief  so  agitated  his 
tender  frame  that  he  fell  into  a high  fever.  The  Sisters  became 
anxious  about  their  young  charge,  and  nursed  him  kindly  and  care- 
fully. But  they  had  not  a mother’s  heart  or  a mother’s  hands.  As 
the  delirium  rose,  Elhanan  screamed  aloud  for  his  mother,  but  she 
came  not.  At  length  the  crisis  came.  Slowly  and  steadily  the  little 
sufferer  regained  strength,  and  he  was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  con- 
vent garden.  Very  weak  was  he  still  in  mind  and  body.  He  tried 
hard  to  recall  the  past,  but  could  remember  nothing,  his  memory 
was  for  the  time  quite  gone.  He  thought  and  thought  again,  until 
his  brain  ached  from  the  effort,  but  could  not  recollect  where  he 
came  from  or  how  he  came  there.  His  other  faculties,  however, 
gradually  returned  and  his  education  was  resumed.  Now  no  pains 
were  spared  to  instil  into  his  mind  as  much  as  he  could  grasp  of  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Thus  three 
years  passed,  and  tlien  the  boy  was  removed  to  a Jesuit  school  in 
the  town  of  Wurzburg.  There,  under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  and 
experienced  masters,  his  mind  rapidly  expanded.  His  taste  was 
cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  his  reason 
exercised  in  logic,  mathematics,  and  moral  philosophy,  taught  in  the 
manner  w’hich  his  sagacious  teachers  deemed  suitable  for  their 
purpose.  After  a time  he  was  taken  through  a long  course  of 
reading  of  the  Fathers  and  of  theology,  as  far  as  it  could  be  taught 
without  recourse  to  the  fountain-head  of  revealed  truth. 

Thus  a few^  more  years  glided  by,  and  the  youth,  now  developing 
into  a shrewd  and  learned  churchman,  w'as  sent  to  receive  his  final 
training  at  a college  in  Rome.  Gregory  VIL,  better  known  as 
Hildebrand,  was  then  on  the  Papal  chair,  and  was  establishing  the 
despotic  rule  for  which  his  name  is  so  notorious.  The  young 
Israelite  was  soon  brought  under  his  notice,  and  he  quickly  dis- 
cerned in  him  such  capability  and  promise  that  he  took  him  under 
his  own  personal  care  and  direction.  With  so  powerful  a patron  his 
future  success  \vas  assured  ; a brilliant  and  prosperous  career  opened 
out  before  him,  and  his  promotion  was  as  rapid  as  w^as  possible  even 
in  those  days.  At  the  first  opportunity  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
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after  a very  brief  interval,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  was  made  bishop.  Soon  after  this  a circumstance  occurred 
of  singular  interest  in  connection  with  the  youthful  Bishop’s  Jewish 
origin.  The  Pope  had  discovered  in  his  protige  a special  aptitude 
for  carrying  out  his  ambitious  designs  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Papacy.  Accordingly  he  was  despatched  as  Nuncio  to  various 
important  places  to  preach  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
absolute  power  of  the  Pope  not  only  over  all  bishops,  but  over 
kings  and  emperors  as  well.  In  the  course  of  his  progress  he 
visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence.  While  he  was  staying 
amidst  the  scenes  of  his  early  life,  strange  misgivings  about  his  own 
origin  arose  in  his  mind.  In  vain  did  he  strive  to  recall  the  past — a 
hazy,  undefined  mist  floated  between  him  and  those  bygone  days. 
His  illness  and  the  changes  of  his  life  had  obliterated  it  all  from  his 
memory.  Still  he  felt  a strong,  though  unaccountable,  attraction 
towards  the  then  despised  and  persecuted  people,  to  which  he  really 
belonged.  He  knew  not  why,  but  he  was  conscious  of  a peculiar 
sympathy  with  that  down-trodden  race  and  an  ardent  longing  to 
relieve  their  sorrows  and  sufferings.  One  day  he  was  driving  in 
state  through  the  streets  when  an  elderly  Rabbi,  short  of  stature, 
with  a long  flowing  beard,  sallow  complexion,  and  piercing  eyes 
rushed  in  front  of  the  horses  and  forced  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
carriage.  He  was  evidently  much  agitated.  In  his  hand  he  held  out 
a petition.  The  Bishop  was  greatly  struck  by  his  unhappy  appear- 
ance and  intense  earnestness,  and  at  once  bade  the  driver  stop.  He 
took  the  paper  and  read  it.  Its  contents  deeply  moved  him.  The 
petitioner’s  daughter  had  been  carried  off  by  brigands.  She  was 
described  as  a sweet  and  lovely  girl  of  twenty,  the  delight  of  her 
parents’  hearts.  In  vain  had  the  father  implored  help  from  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  the  injured 
family  were  Jews,  and  they  would  take  no  steps  towards  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  girl.  The  father  was  in  despair.  He  was  too  poor  to 
ransom  her  from  the  robbers,  and  was  powerless  in  the  matter.  The 
Bishop’s  visit  had  shed  a glimmer  of  light  upon  the  distressing 
situation.  He  had  heard  it  whispered  that  the  great  ecclesiastic  was 
an  exception  to  the  bigotry  of  his  Order,  and  so  he  laid  his  case 
before  him. 

The  result  fully  justified  his  hopes.  The  Bishop  warmly  grasped 
the  old  man’s  hand,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  rescue  his  daughter.  His  influence  with  the  magistrates 
soon  compelled  attention  to  the  case,  and  by  timely  and  vigorous 
measures  the  lost  one  was  brought  home. 
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This  act  of  justice,  so  promptly  and  graciously  performed,  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Rabbi,  his  family,  and  his  people  ; and  long  after- 
wards the  Bishop’s  name  was  cherished  by  them  with  the  deepest 
gratitude. 


Many  years  now  passed,  during  which,  engrossed  with  the  active 
duties  of  his  position,  the  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  have  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  race.  The  conflicts  between  Church 
and  State,  as  represented  by  Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
were  being  waged  with  increasing  bitterness.  The  memorable 
humiliation  of  the  Emperor  soon  followed.  For  three  days  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and  clad  in  the  white 
garment  of  penitents,  the  monarch  stood  within  the  Castle  of 
Canossa,  doing  penance  and  beseeching  the  Pope  to  remove  the 
interdict  from  his  dominions.  On  this  occasion  the  imperious 
Pontiff  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  his  Bishop,  now  a middle- 
aged  man.  A natural  reaction  ensued  : the  Pope  had  to  fly  into 
exile,  accompanied  by  the  Rabbi’s  son.  At  length,  in  1085,  Hilde- 
brand died.  Through  the  frequent  changes  which  ensued,  and  all 
the  struggles  of  those  unhappy  times,  our  legend  does  not  conduct 
us.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  year  1130,  after  the  death  of 
Honorius  H.,  took  place  one  of  those  conflicts  between  rival  Popes 
by  which  the  pages  of  mediaeval  history  are  too  often  stained.  Peter, 
the  son  of  Peter  Leo  of  history,  a Jew  by  birth,  or  the  Elhanan  of 
our  story,  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  Gregory,  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Angelo,  whose  pontifical  title  was  Innocent  H.  The  successful 
usurper,  our  Elhanan,  took  the  name  of  Anacletus  H.  The  sequel 
of  his  life  is  said  to  have  been  even  more  remarkable  and  tragic 
than  its  beginning. 

Having  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  ambition,  and  being  very 
far  advanced  in  age,  he  became  anxious  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his 
origin.  By  a singular  coincidence  it  happened  that  the  head  of  the 
Jesuit  seminary  at  Wurzburg,  also  a very  old  man,  for  some  reasons 
of  his  own  resolved  to  disclose  before  his  death  the  dread  secret 
which  he  had  as  yet  jealously  guarded.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  privately  astounded  the  Pontiff  with  the  strange  intelli- 
gence. Anacletus,  being  much  moved  by  the  disclosure,  determined 
to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly,  and,  if  the  story  were  true,  to  see  his 
kindred  face  to  face.  Great  caution,  however,  was  needful,  and  he 
contrived  this  way  of  effecting  his  purpose.  He  issued  a challenge 
to  the  Jews  of  Mayence  and  its  neighbourhood  by  a certain  day  to 
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show  cause  for  their  rejection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
called  upon  them  to  depute  one  of  their  number  to  come  to  Rome 
and  discuss  with  the  Pope  in  person  the  great  questions  at  issue. 
The  now  extremely  aged  Rabbi  Simon  was,  as  Anacletus  expected, 
unanimously  chosen.  Bending  under  the  weight  of  some  ninety 
years,  he  still  retained  the  force  of  his  intellect,  and  was  as  full  of 
zeal  and  fire  as  ever  in  defence  of  his  ancestral  religion.  So  he  came 
and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Pope.  This  was  a very 
painful  undertaking  for  the  venerable  Rabbi.  The  change  from  his 
quiet  home  and  studious  life  to  the  pomp  and  excitement  of  the 
Papal  Court  was  most  distressing  to  him.  The  sights  and  sounds  of 
superstition  that  met  him  on  every  side  grievously  offended  him.  But 
on  account  of  the  vital  interests  at  stake  he  bore  these  shocks  as 
patiently  as  he  could.  Several  days  were  passed  at  the  Vatican 
in  warm  and  lengthened  discussion.  All  the  arguments  from 
history  and  from  reason  which  the  Pontiff  could  adduce  were 
earnestly  and  skilfully  employed.  Deep  affection  for  his  parent, 
added  to  his  zeal  as  a Churchman,  prompted  the  strongest  appeals 
and  the  most  subtle  reasonings  ; but  all  were  powerless  to  shake  in 
the  least  the  Rabbi’s  convictions.  At  last  Anacletus  abandoned  the 
attempt.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  invited  him  to  a more 
private  interview  in  his  own  library.  Conversation  of  a general  kind 
ensued,  and  then  the  Pope  proposed  as  a diversion  a game  of  chess. 
He  was  not  surprised  at  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  his  antagonist ; 
but,  having  from  his  childhood  been  an  adept  in  that  immortal 
game,  he  was  able  to  hold  his  ground.  The  game  was  long  and 
-intricate.  At  last  the  Pope  took  a certain  unusual  and  very  clever 
move.  The  Rabbi  started,  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  his  face  grew 
ashy  pale.  Every  line  and  wrinkle  which  time  and  thought  and 
sorrow  had  marked  on  his  aged  face  became  deepened,  and  his 
whole  frame  shook  as  with  a palsy.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
he  scrutinised  the  Pope’s  features.  “ Elhanan  ! ” with  hoarse,  trem- 
bling voice  he  cried,  “ Elhanan,  art  thou  indeed  my  own  long  lost 
son  ? That  was  the  move  I myself  taught  thee.  Thou  must  be 
in  truth  my  darling  child.”  Further  concealment  was  impossible. 
The  father  fell  on  the  neck  of  him  whom  he  had  for  so  many  years 
mourned  for  as  dead.  The  son,  too,  was  deeply  moved,  and  in  the 
secret  of  his  chamber  the  Pontiff  threv/  aside  all  dignity.  The  long 
pent-up  fountain  of  the  man’s  heart  burst  open,  fond  embraces  and 
affectionate  pleadings  followed.  The  Pope’s  faith,  not  founded  on 
the  only  infallible  authority,  the  Word  of  God,  gradually  gave  way. 
Built  as  it  was  on  the  shifting  sand  of  human  traditions,  it  could 
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not  resist  the  Rabbi’s  personal  appeals.  The  deep  impressions  of 
his  childhood  also  revived,  and,  after  many  a sharp  struggle  with 
himself  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his  childhood,  and 
to  the  home  from  \vhich  he  had  long  been  so  rudely  torn.  Dis- 
guised as  a peasant,  and  accompanied  by  his  father,  he  went  out  by 
a secret  door  and  left  the  Papal  chair  to  be  occupied  by  another. 
Soon  afterwards,  to  the  immense  joy  of  his  parents  and  of  the  whole 
Jewish  community,  he  appeared  again  in  his  native  city,  no  longer 
as  a proud  ecclesiastic,  but  as  a simple  despised  Israelite.  Again 
he  shared  his  father’s  studies  and  attended  the  services  of  the 
Synagogue.  Unhappily  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass  his  few  remain- 
ing days  in  this  quiet  retreat.  The  peace  and  comfort  of  his  home, 
to  which  he  had  been  so  singularly  restored,  were  soon  very  cruelly 
disturbed.  The  trumpet  sounded  throughout  Europe  summoning 
all  to  the  holy  war.  The  Jews  to  a man  resisted  the  call.  The 
Rabbi’s  son  was  foremost  in  encouraging  them  in  their  refusal  to 
take  arms.  Very  boldly  did  he  put  forth  his  remaining  energy 
against  the  Crusade,  as  if  it  were  an  unhallowed  enterprise ; but  vain 
and  fruitless  was  their  opposition.  Cruel  persecution  was  the  only 
result.  The  venerable  ex-Pope  was  detested  by  an  incensed  priest- 
hood, and  marked  out  as  the  object  of  their  special  hatred.  Having 
refused  to  recant  his  errors,  he  was  dragged  to  the  stake.  Un- 
daunted he  let  his  ruthless  persecutors  have  their  way.  As  the  lurid 
flames  were  kindling  round  him,  and  wrapping  his  spare  and 
shrunken  limbs  in  their  hot  embrace,  he  suddenly  tore  open  his 
clothes  and  disclosed  to  the  astonished  crowd  a red  cross  imprinted 
on  his  breast.  “ See  that ! ” he  cried,  with  a hoarse  voice,  which 
rose  above  the  crackling  of  the  flames.  “ Sec  what  I was  made  and 
what  I am  again  ! A Jew  I v/as  born,  and,  do  what  you  will,  a Jew 
I will  die ! ‘ Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.’  ” 

Thus  perished  Elhanan,  the  Rabbi’s  son,  in  heart  always  a Jew, 
in  name  and  offlce  a Pope. 


W.  BURNET. 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
UPPER  CLASSES  IN  FRANCE 
AND  ENGLAND. 

IT  is  proposed  to  compare  the  educational  systems  of  the  upper 
classes  existing  at  the  present  time  in  France  and  in  England, 
a comparison  which  has  become  the  more  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  while  v/e  at  home  are  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
which  our  education  gives  us,  and  while  there  is  a growing  inclina- 
tion to  believe  that  our  system  is  inferior  to  those  that  exist  in  other 
countries,  a large  number  of  vrell-known  public  men  in  France 
are  convinced  that  the  English  system  of  education  is  a good 
one,  and  have  already  taken  steps  to  introduce  it  into  their 
country. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  no  doubt  lies  in  this  fact, 
that  from  his  earliest  years  up  to  the  time  when  he  takes  his  degree 
of  Licence  or  his  Doctor  at  the  Frenchman  is  always  in  the  same 
establishment,  under  the  same  system  of  education,  one  could 
almost  say — so  uniform  and  mechanical  is  education  abroad — under 
the  same  teachers.  The  whole  system  is  under  one  sole  head,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  he  is  the  ultimate  superior  of 
the  most  obscure  professor  in  the  provinces  and  of  the  youngest 
schoolboy,  just  as  he  is  of  the  rector  and  professors  at  the  Sorbonne. 
The  programme  of  instruction — the  text-books  to  be  used,  the 
time  to  be  allotted  to  each  subject,  the  hours  for  work  and  play, 
questions  of  discipline  and  health,  and  method  of  teaching— all  is 
laid  down  by  the  Government,  as  in  the  Education  Code  for  our 
Board  Schools,  to  the  smallest  details.  Every  professor  is  strictly 
bound  by  the  regulations,  and  must  be  properly  qualified  for 
his  post,  having  passed  an  examination  at  the  University,  which  in 
France  means,  as  a matter  of  course,  a Government  examination, 
expressly  arranged  to  prove  the  candidate’s  ability  to  teach  what  he 
has  learnt.  He  is  appointed  by  the  State  and  paid  by  the  State. 
The  State  is  the  headmaster  in  France ; it  arranges  the  classes, 
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compels  the  children  to  come  in,  brings  the  professor  to  his  pupils, 
puts  the  book  he  is  to  teach  from  in  his  hand  and  opens  it  at  the 
very  page.  The  whole  system  is  one  enormous  machine,  in  which 
individual  teachers  are  only  wheels  turning  on  other  wheels,  and 
which  the  State  winds  up.  The  pupils  go  through  the  process.  All 
lycees  are  on  the  sam.e  footing  and  under  the  same  arrangements. 
Every  boy  passes  through  his  classes  of  troisihne,  deuxieme^  and 
rhctorique,  and  in  each  class  are  studied  certain  books,  certain 
authors  and  particular  portions  of  history,  geography,  and  science. 
Once  through  these  classes  he  is  ready  to  go  to  the  university ; 
but  even  here  there  is  no  gap  or  interregnum  in  his  studies.  The 
first  examination  he  has  to  pass,  the  Baccalaiireat,  which  at  first 
sight,  remembering  the  age  of  the  candidates  (from  sixteen  upwards), 
comprises  an  alarmingly  large  list  of  subjects  and  range  of  study,  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  a general  examination  in  the  work  done  by  the 
candidate  in  his  last  years  at  school,  and  does  not  require  any 
special  preparation.  When  he  goes  up  for  it  he  gives  in  to  the 
examiners  his  livret  scolaire.  This  is  a book  which  shows  the  exact 
number  of  pupils  in  his  form  and  his  place  in  it  in  every  subject  on 
the  ist  of  January  in  every  year,  and  any  prizes  he  may  have 
gained,  together  Avith  special  observations  written  and  signed  by  his 
professors,  while  according  to  the  official  published  programme  : 
“Ces  livrets  sont  examines  par  les  jurys.  II  est  tenu  compte,  pour 
Tadmissibilite  ^ et  pour  I’admission,  des  renseignements  qu’ils 
contiennent.”  And  so  he  passes  almost  insensibly  from  school  to 
the  university. 

This  is  a great  contrast  to  the  jerky  education  by  fits  and  starts 
Avhich  an  English  boy  of  the  upper  class  is  likely  to  obtain.  If  he 
is  of  exceptional  ability,  no  doubt  great  attention  will  be  paid  to 
him,  and  he  will  be  pressed  forward  as  much  as  possible  to  do  credit 
to  the  school.  But  the  boy  of  average  ability,  who  could  do  well  if 
taught  systematically  from  the  beginning  and  taken  in  hand  in  time, 
has  a poor  chance  in  our  schools.  I do  not  speak  so  much  of  the 
unfortunate  youths  who  leave  the  farce  of  the  private  establishment 
for  the  idleness  of  the  public  school,  perhaps  to  join  after  that 
several  so-called  cramming  establishments  in  succession,  and  to 
wander  from  one  sham  to  another  till  the  final  failure  (although  such 
misfortunes,  as  I have  shown,  cannot  be  incurred  under  the  uniformity 
of  the  French  Government  system),  but  of  those  who  join  definitely 

• Admissihiliii  is  passing  successfully  the  written  part  of  the  examination, 
admission  passing  the  whole  examination,  including  the  vivd  vooo,  for  which 
candidates  cannot  enter  till  they  have  passed  the  written  portion. 
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one  or  other  of  our  great  public  schools,  spend  the  whole  of  their 
youth  there  from  ten  to  eighteen,  and  therefore  have  a right  to 
expect  to  derive  some  benefit  from  these  famous  and  ancient 
institutions.  The  present  writer  has  had  several  such  under  his 
observation  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  his  experience  of  English 
public  school  education  would  amaze  any  one  who  is  not  behind  the 
scenes.  One  young  man,  who  had  been  six  years  at  one  of  our  most 
famous  public  schools,  had  no  idea  where  Vienna  was  ; another,  who 
had  been  almost  equally  long  at  an  equally  well-known  public 
school,  thought  the  Prince  Imperial  was  the  husband  of  the  late 
Queen  ; and  a third,  who  had  just  left  another  public  school  of  great 
reputation,  always  wrote  “ Prince  of  Whalesi^  while  in  his  history  notes 
the  breaches  of  parliamentary  privilege  perpetrated  by  George  III. 
came  out  George  HP’s  breeches.  These  youths  were  certainly  of 
quite  average  intellect  and  intelligence.  These  are  not  isolated 
instances,  but  they  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by  all  those  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  English  youths  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen. 

Nor  are  these  mysterious  and  inexplicable  phenomena ; the 
causes  are  only  too  apparent.  Leaving  apart  the  grosser  forms  of 
scholastic  fraud,  take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  in  England.  Within  the  last  few  years  a decided 
opinion  has  grown  up  in  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  that  more 
time  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
to  suit  the  wider  needs  and  changed  necessities  of  the  day.  In 
France  a real  effort  has  been  made  to  give  effect  to  this  idea.  The 
Licence  can  be  taken  in  English  or  in  German,  all  candidates,  how- 
ever, having  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  French  and  Latin  composition 
or  essay.  A Version  and  a Theme  are  given,  i.e.  translation  from 
and  translation  into  the  language  chosen,  long  pieces  which  have  to 
be  most  carefully  worked  out,  and  for  each  of  which  the  candidate 
has  four  hours  allowed  him.  If  he  passes  these  tests  and  the  two 
compositions  successfully,  he  undergoes  a viva  voce  examination,\vhich, 
besides  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  authors,  and  a short  examination  in 
a second  foreign  language,  includes  as  its  most  important  part  a long 
oral  examination  in  the  special  language  he  has  chosen,  which  is 
intended  to  show  not  only  that  the  candidate  can  translate  into  and 
from  this  language  at  sight  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  that  he  can 
give  satisfactory  answers  to  questions  on  grammar,  &c.,  but  that  he 
can  speak  it  with  a tolerably  good  accent  and  can  discuss  in  it  some 
literary  question  taken  from  the  list  of  authors  on  the  programme. 
Then  the  agregation,  which  is  a competitive  examination  between 
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Licencih  for  the  best  scholastic  appointments,  demands  still  further 
tests,  which  include  an  essay  in  the  language,  and  at  the  viva  voce 
the  delivery  of  a lesson,  a special  feature  of  which  is  that  the 
candidate  is  given  his  subject  one  day  by  the  examiners  and  delivers 
his  lecture  the  next,  having  had  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  pre- 
pare it. 

But  the  study  of  modern  languages  is  not  only  promoted  by 
examinations.  The  teaching  is  careful,  systematic,  and  thorough. 
The  professors  take  great  pains  to  teach  minute  and  accurate  trans- 
lation, and  every  piece  which  is  translated  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand  and  studied  by  the  professor  and  by  the  students. 
There  is  no  rushing  through  pages  of  half-intelligible  words  and 
unexplained  idioms.  Most  professors  also  have  at  least  one  day 
a week  when  their  pupils  visit  them  and  get  the  benefit  of  half  an 
hour’s  private  tuition  or  advice  about  their  work.  Then  there  are 
the  scholarships  which  enable  men  to  study  several  months 

abroad.  A genuine  interest  in  the  English  language  and  literature 
has  sprung  up  in  France,  and  this  is  shown  not  only  by  the  greater 
energy  of  the  professors,  but  by  increased  enthusiasm  among  the 
students  themselves  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  an  English 
debating  society  exists  now  in  Paris,  where  university  students 
debate  questions  of  English  literature  and  speak  remarkably  well. 

A satisfactory  education  such  as  this,  joined  to  examinations 
expressly  arranged  to  show  that  the  candidate  is  capable  of  teaching, 
turns  out  really  competent  men,  compared  with  whom  our  modern 
language  masters  cut  a very  poor  figure.  Leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  foreigner — the  gentleman  scarred  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (?), 
the  decayed  gentleman,  with  a “ de  ” before  his  name,  of  old  royalist 
family  (?),  and  the  fugitive  from  conscription,  who  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  failures  — I speak  of  the  English  master  who  un- 
dertakes the  modern  language  work  in  our  schools.  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  of  them  have  had 
no  special  training  for  this  work,  and  hold  no  certificate  or  diploma 
which  can  testify  to  their  fitness  to  teach  these  subjects.  They 
have  taken  up  modern  languages  because  they  have  failed  to 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  university  in  ancient  classics,  and  they 
take  the  modern  side  in  the  school  because  there  are  the  forms 
“where  you  do  not  learn  Greek.”  To  do  justice  to  the  honesty  of 
their  colleagues,  there  is  no  attempt  made,  except  to  the  parents,  to 
pretend  that  instruction  in  modern  languages  is  really  given.  The 
modern  language  master  will  not  even  be  assigned  a class-room  to 
himself,  but  will  be  banished  to  the  dining-hall,  where  his  voice  will 
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hardly  be  heard  above  the  clatter  of  servants,  or  else  to  the 
laboratory,  where  he  is  knocked  down  by  the  fumes  of  yesterday’s 
chemical  experiments.  His  time  will  be  eked  out  in  hearing  the 
multiplication  table  and  Latin  declensions,  in  carving  huge  joints  of 
meat,  in  keeping  goal  in  Association  football,  and  in  sitting  in  a 
room  doing  nothing,  to  keep  order  for  the  drawing  master  and 
the  shorthand  master,  who  cannot  keep  order  for  themselves.  Ail 
this  time  parents  are  delighted  to  think  that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
are  placed  at  a really  good  school,  which  has  kept  up  with  the  times, 
and  which  makes  a special  point  of  modern  languages  in  its  cur- 
riculum ; and,  naturally,  the  disappointment  is  great  when  it  turns 
out — then,  alas  ! too  late — that  they  have  learnt  nothing  except  how 
to  throw  a cricket-ball. 

Whatever  the  defects  of  the  French  system  may  be,  no  one  can 
say  that  such  imposture  can  exist  under  it  as  this.  At  any  rate,  the 
parent  is  able  to  provide  instruction  for  his  children  at  a small  cost, 
and  is  assured  at  the  same  time  of  its  being  thorough  and  genuine. 
The  masters  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  numbers  of  their 
pupils,  and  no  object  in  or  means  of  concealing  from  the  parents 
the  unsatisfactory  progress  of  their  children,  and  are  left  free  to  do 
their  duty  in  a straightforward  manner,  without  being  harassed 
either  by  the  ignorant  meddling  and  threats  of  the  parents  on  the 
one  side,  or  by  the  avarice  of  their  employer,  anxious  about  his  fees, 
on  the  other.  They  teach  the  subject  for  which  they  have  been 
specially  trained,  and  they  are  not  called  upon  to  give  instruction  in 
those  of  which  they  know  nothing ; still  less  is  it  expected  of  them, 
as  in  England,  that  they  shall  be  of  herculean  physique,  and  able  to 
jump  higher  and  run  faster  than  any  of  their  pupils. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  French 
system  offers  many  advantages  over  the  English  system ; at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  the  monotony  and 
mechanical  character  of  French  education  are  great  defects,  that  boys 
are  not  machines,  that  they  have  different  talents  and  different 
tastes,  and  that  to  subject  all  these  living  intellects  of  such  various 
calibre  to  one  uniform  process  is  to  stifle  genius  and  to  reduce  the 
able  and  original  down  to  the  level  of  the  dull  and  ordinary.  At 
the  French  university,  whatever  special  line  of  study  he  may  choose 
besides,  every  candidate  for  the  Licence  must  have  a respectable 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  language ; 
all  have  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  Latin  and  French  essay.  Besides, 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Licence  can  be  taken  are  very 
limited,  not  more  than  ten,  while  according  to  the  writer  of  an  article 
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in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  entitled  “ Oxford  in  Fact  and  Fiction,”  of 
December,  1895,  there  are  4,000  ways  in  which  a man  may  now  take 
his  B.A.  degree.  TVs  list  comprises  the  least-known  Oriental 
languages  and  the  most  abstruse  departments  of  science.  “ There 
is  an  intricate  and  elaborate  system  of  examination  in  almost  every 
conceivable  subject,  controlled  by  an  equally  elaborate  system  of 
Boards  and  Committees.  The  list  of  University  officers  and  ex- 
aminers takes  up  twenty  pages  of  close  print  in  the  Calendar.”  A 
magnificent  edifice,  it  will  be  said,  of  many  mansions  in  which  every 
one,  however  “ specialised  ” he  may  be,  will  find  a place.  A magni- 
ficent porch,  I should  rather  say,  leading  to  nothing  but  ruins.  For 
it  is  not  by  endless  multiplying  of  examinations  that  real  merit  is 
best  recognised  and  that  a human  being  becomes  something  better 
than  a mere  learning  m.achine,  but  by  the  development  of  his  natural 
ability,  by  enlarging  his  capacity  for  the  reception  of  knowledge,  by 
calling  out  hidden  powers  and  awakening  original  thought.  There 
is  one  exercise  which,  apart  from  the  excellent  practice  it  gives  for 
acquiring  a real  knowledge  of  language,  especially  carries  out  these 
objects,  namely,  original  composition  or  essay  writing.  This  is  a 
real  test  of  power  of  thought  and  grasp  of  the  subject,  in  which 
cram  or  ill-digested  knowledge  is  almost  useless.  This  is  exactly  the 
subject  which  is  thought  most  important  and  most  insisted  on  in 
French  education.  This  is  just  the  exercise  which  is  thought  least 
important  and  almost  entirely  neglected  in  English  education.  Week 
after  week  French  schoolboys  compose  essays  for  their  professors; 
and  essay  writing,  too,  forms,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
principal  part  of  all  French  university  examinations.  In  England 
it  is  just  the  contrary : we  find  nothing  but  long  papers  of  questions 
and  translations.  Even  in  the  examination  known  as  “ Greats  ” 
{LitercB  Humaniores)  or  in  the  history  examinations,  where 
questions  in  the  form  of  essays  are  sometimes  given,  no  essay  can 
be  written.  There  is  not  sufficient  time.  A long  list  of  questions 
has  to  be  attended  to  in  three  hours,  and  nothing  can  be  got  down 
but  straggling,  hasty,  and  badly  written  answers.  In  “ Greats,” 
according  to  a well-informed  writer,^  the  limits  are  so  well  known 
“ that  a clever  tutor,  by  a skilful  system  of  cram,  can  practically  save 
his  pupils  the  trouble  of  reading  their  books  at  all.  Original  thought 
is  discouraged,  and  a man  confines  his  reading  entirely  to  the  special 
subjects  which  he  thinks  will  pay  in  the  schools.”  Then,  it  will  be 
said,  there  are  the  university  prizes  for  original  essays  and  composi- 
tion. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  they  are  competed  for  by  a very 
• Mr.  Wells,  Oxford  and  Oxfoi'd  Life. 
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small  portion  of  the  men  who  are  seeking  their  education  at  the 
universities,  and  have  no  influence  at  all  on  the  education  of  the 
majority  of  undergraduates.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  in  spite  of 
the  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  undergraduates,  these  prizes 
arouse  anything  but  an  enthusiastic  competition.  The  Conington 
Essay  has  not  been  awarded  on  four  occasions  out  of  nine  since 
its  foundation  in  1875.  The  Chancellor’s  Latin  Essay  was  not 
awarded  nine  times  between  1876  and  1901.  The  Lothian  was 
not  awarded  eight  times  between  1873  1901?  the  Arnold 

was  not  awarded  six  times  beLveen  1872  and  1901  ; while  the 
ominous  phrase,  “no  candidate,”  often  recurs.  These  are  facts 
which  show  clearly  the  direction  in  which  English  education  is 
running.  Subjects  are  studied  entirely  and  exclusively  to  pay  in  the 
examination.s,  and  the  subjects  given  in  the  examinations  are  just 
those  which  can  be  crammed  up  and  for  which  original  thought  and 
conception  are  superfluous. 

There  is,  however,  a very  real  reason  why  essay  writing  has  been 
so  generally  neglected  in  English  education.  No  one  has  ever  learnt 
any  English.  The  average  English  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  many 
good  points,  has  not  the  least  idea  how  to  use  his  own  language  or 
how  to  give  expression  to  his  ideas,  and  this  is  shown  unmistakably 
in  his  letters  and  in  his  conversation,  to  say  nothing  of  his  speeches. 
Will  it  be  believed  abroad  that  an  educated  Englishman  can  hardly 
write  a dozen  lines  without  some  ridiculous  slip  in  spelling?  and 
that,  for  instance,  an  officer  in  one  of  His  Majesty’s  services  could 
write  to  his  sister  and  ask  how  her  calving  class  was  getting  on  ? It 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  know  how  to  spell  in  England  ; it  is 
rather  vulgar  to  spell  correctly.  English  grammar  is  supposed  only 
to  exist  in  some  people’s  imaginations.  The  art  of  composing — the 
method  of  arranging  ideas,  and  of  passing  from  one  to  another,  and 
the  development  of  a subject — is  not  so  much  as  named  amongst 
us.  The  study  of  the  great  models  of  English  writing  and  of  the 
great  men  of  our  literature  is  waste  of  time.  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Macaulay  do  not  pay  in  the  schools,  and  a man  may  take  the  highest 
honours  at  the  university  without  ever  having  bestowed  a glance 
at  a single  English  poet,  dramatist,  or  historian.  The  only 
English  texts  which  he  finds  absolutely  necessary  in  his  studies  are 
the  English  translations  of  his  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The 
wonderful  creations  of  genius  in  the  grandest  literature  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  are  treated  with  contempt,  and  it  is  left  for 
foreigners  to  be  charmed  and  inspired  by  its  beauties.  The  only 
real  English  classic  in  England  is  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  con- 
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sidered  a scandal  if  every  boy  in  the  school  does  not  know  the 
lists  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  or  how  Agag  came  to 
meet  Samuel ; but  it  is  thought  quite  natural  that  young  Englishmen 
should  never  have  read  ten  lines  of  “ Paradise  Lost  ” or  a sonnet  of 
Milton,  never  have  understood  and  enjoyed  a line  of  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  and  never  have  studied  a single  English 
play  or  any  great  English  prose-writer.  In  France,  boys  are  familiar 
quite  early  with  the  names  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau, 
Bossuet,  La  Fontaine,  to  go  no  higher  and  no  further,  and  they  study 
these  great  writers  with  the  same  care  that  they  read  their  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  They  learn  to  appreciate  them  by  degrees,  and  to 
understand  the  place  which  each  great  writer  holds  in  the  history  of 
their  literature,  and  this,  together  with  constant  instruction  and 
exercise  in  their  own  language,  is  the  backbone  of  all  education  in 
France,  both  at  school  and  at  the  university. 

That  in  spite  of  these  advantages  many  real  defects  could  be  pointed 
out  in  the  French  system  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  writer  to  deny. 
The  French  methods,  for  instance,  of  conducting  their  examinations 
cannot  be  praised  from  any  point  of  view.  The  official  preliminaries 
to  be  gone  through  before  a man  can  even  offer  himself  for  examina- 
tion are  quite  absurd.  The  permission,  which  has  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean,  written  out  on  papier  ti?iihre  ; the  certificate  of  birth, 
Vv’hich  in  case  of  a foreigner  must  be  translated  by  a traduefeur 
assermenfe ; the  number  of  little  documents,  each  of  which  has  to  be 
given  in  at  a separate  office  and  at  a different  address  ; the  walking  to 
and  fro  from  these  places  because  some  one  has  forgotten  a date  or  a 
signature,  the  hours  spent  standing  in  the  queue  while  one  slow 
official  attends  to  fifty  or  sixty  individuals,  the  turning  over  of  leaves, 
consulting  of  notebooks,  and  fumbling  under  blotting-paper  while 
his  most  important  papers  have  been  lost,  the  repeated  signing  the 
same  things  and  answering  the  same  questions — all  this  is  enough  to 
turn  the  hair  grey.  Finally,  when  he  is  just  beginning  to  think  that 
he  sees  light,  he  is  confronted  vdth  an  official  with  a red  ribbon,  who 
dashes  his  hopes  with  some  such  question  as  this  : “ Why  do  you 
enter  for  the  examination  now  ? Why  did  yo'd  not  go  in  last  time  ?” 
— Well,  because  it  was  not  convenient  last  time.” — “Very  well  ; 
then  why  do  you  go  in  now,  why  don’t  you  present  yourself  next 
time?” — “Because,  if  I am  successful  this  time,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary.”— “ Oh,  but  this  is  very  irregular  indeed  ; I must  speak  to 
Monsieur  le  Secretaire” — and  the  unhappy  candidate  finds  himself 
again  turning  in  the  same  hopeless  circle. 

The  arrangements  of  the  examination  itself  are  barbarous.  Six 
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hours,  from  nine  o’clock  till  three,  are  perhaps  not  too  much  for  the 
Latin  and  French  compositions,  but  why  the  wretched  candidates 
should  be  obliged  to  be  in  the  examination  room  an  hour  earlier  and 
an  hour  extra  merely  to  sign  their  names  once  more  and  to  take 
their  seats,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain.  Everything  is  regulated  by 
the  most  rigid  economy.  No  ink,  pens,  or  blotting-paper  are  pro- 
vided, and  if  you  require  more  than  your  one  sheet  of  paper  you 
must  literally  struggle  for  it  and  seize  it  by  force  from  the  careful 
guardian  of  the  public  interests.  The  rooms  and  tables  are  generally 
in  a very  dirty  state,  and  the  atmosphere  towards  the  end  of  the  six 
or  seven  hours  is  poisonous.  The  university  cannot  afford  postage- 
stamps  for  the  communications  it  sends  you,  neither  can  it  go  to  the 
expense  of  printing  its  papers.  Everything  has  to  be  dictated,  even 
long  pieces  of  translation,  and  as  several  sets  of  candidates  are  often 
huddled  together  in  the  same  room,  it  is  frequently  more  than  an 
hour  before  the  three  or  four  pieces  have  been  taken  down  and  the 
men  are  ready  to  begin.  The  comforts  of  a clean,  well-warmed,  and 
airy  examination  room  and  punctual  and  business-like  arrangements 
are  luxuries  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  French  students. 

If  the  candidate  is  so  fortunate  as  to  pass  unscathed  through 
these  ordeals,  fresh  difficulties  and  complications  await  him  and  put 
off  his  possession  of  the  much-coveted  diploma.  Each  document 
has  to  be  signed  by  the  Minister  for  Instruction,  Fine  Arts,  and 
Religion,  and  by  other  high  functionaries.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Faculte  des  Lettres  sends  it  to  the  Rector  of  the  Acadhnie,  the  Rector 
of  the  Academic  sends  it  to  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  the  Minister 
of  Instruction  sends  it  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  sends  it  to  the  Consul-General  in 
London,  and  the  Consul-General,  after  the  payment  of  fivepence  for 
postage-stamps,  forwards  it  to  its  proud  possessor.  This,  of  course, 
is  in  case  of  a foreigner ; but  it  would  seem  that  the  method  of  trans- 
mitting the  precious  document  to  a Frenchman  in  the  provinces  is 
not  less  complicated. 

These,  however,  are  small  details  in  the  general  question  we  have 
touched  upon,  and  of  comparatively  little  importance.  It  is  of  vital 
importance,  on  the  other  hand,  that  boys  should  be  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  literature  of  their  own  country, 
that  original  and  natural  talent  should  be  awakened  by  original  com- 
position instead  of  being  swamped  by  long  lists  of  questions  on  facts 
and  dates,  and  that  important  subjects  should  not  be  taught  except 
by  those  who  have  satisfied  the  examiners  that  they  are  fully  com- 
petent to  teach  those  subjects.  That  these  are  objects  which  are 
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not  attained  in  England  cannot,  I think,  be  denied.  The  great 
public  schools  are  manifestly  incompetent  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  profess  to  give,  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
teaching  given  in  institutions  carried  on  for  private  gain  daily  comes 
to  light,  and  the  neglect  of  our  own  language  and  literature  every- 
where and  throughout,  are  facts  which  are  becoming  every  year  more 
apparent. 

The  French  Minister  of  Instruction,  who,  in  answer  to  some 
inquirer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  able  to  point  out  the  exact  page 
which  every  child  in  France  was  learning  at  that  particular  hour, 
has  always  raised  a laugh.  This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  ridiculous ; 
but  supposing  for  a moment  that  those  who  direct  our  great  public 
schools  were  asked  on  a particular  day  and  at  a particular  time  what 
the  boys  of  a certain  form  were  doing,  could  their  answers  truthfully 
be  as  satisfactory  ? Their  replies  would  be  something  of  this  sort, 
I think  : “ They  are  being  kept  in  order.”  “ They  are  not  learning 
Greek.”  “ Their  education  is  being  seen  to  by  the  masters  out  of 
doors.”  “ We  specialise  a great  deal  here,  it  is  impossible  to  say.” 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  points  in  which  the  French  educational 
system  appears  to  us  to  have  distinct  advantages  over  ours  in 
England,  but  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  argue  that  we  should 
regard  the  former  as  a model  altogether  for  our  own.  Indeed,  by 
many  Frenchmen  of  ability  and  knowledge,  as  we  have  stated 
already,  it  is  regarded  as  very  inferior,  and  is  made  by  them  to  bear 
the  blame  for  their  colonial  failure,  for  commercial  failure,  for 
administrative  incompetence  and  corruption,  for  the  low  moral 
standard  prevalent,  for  the  lack  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  and 
even  for  the  decrease  or  stagnation  of  the  population.  We  have 
long  ceased  in  England  to  believe  that  education  any  more  than 
Acts  of  Parliament  can  do  everything,  and  certainly  the  evils  which 
affect  modern  France  seem,  at  least  to  us,  to  have  other  contributory 
causes,  though  these  questions  open  up  immense  problems  and 
controversies  into  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  enter  here.  Besides, 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  French  writers  ^ who 
are  so  displeased  with  the  state  of  education  in  their  owm  country 
that  many  of  the  evils  w^hich  they  especially  emphasise  exist  equally 
in  England. 

And  foremost  amongst  these  w’e  should  certainly  mention  the 
excessive  importance  attached  to  Latin  and  Greek  and  to  the  dis- 

* We  allude  especially  to  M.  DesmoIIns,  who  has  written  more  than  one 
clever  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  who  has  established  a school  in  his  own  country 
on  the  English  model. 
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proportion  of  time  allotted  to  their  study — time  and  labour  which  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  is  waste  time  and  labour.  In  this  respect 
we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  French  groan  under  a more  severe 
tyranny  than  ourselves,  for  in  England  it  is  a matter  of  common 
occurrence  and  of  common  experience  that  boys  who  have  studied 
classics  for  eight  or  nine  years  assiduously  and  painfully,  and  who 
have  practically  studied  nothing  else,  leave  school  without  being 
able  to  construe  a single  author  in  these  languages  correctly,  and  in 
many  cases  so  accustomed  to  labour  without  fruit  or  profit,  and  so 
discouraged  by  failure,  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  further  effort, 
and  sink  into  hopeless  stupor,  thus  finishing  their  education  having 
learnt  one  thing  alone — the  impossibility  of  learning  anything. 
In  spite  of  this,  we  are  told  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  the 
greatest  and  the  only  training  of  the  mind,  that  on  account  of 
its  difficulty  it  is  the  greatest  training  of  the  character,  that  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  the  only  way  of  acquiring  any  English 
grammar,  and  that  Latin  verses  are  invaluable  for  the  oppor- 
tunities they  afford  to  schoolboys  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
English  poetry.  Finally,  all  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  classics 
are  warned  against  giving  any  encouragement  to  the  infringement  of 
their  monopoly  which  will  destroy  their  own  means  of  livelihood. 
Such  arguments  have  proved  sufficient  to  convince 
Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum  ! 

But  already  “ honest  doubt  ” has  been  raised  in  many  quarters,  and 
we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  cloud  of  classical  superstition  will 
soon  flee  before  the  dawn  of  a more  reasonable  conception  of 
education. 

Another  evil  of  our  school  education,  which  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  to  have  increased  to  such  injurious  proportions  in  France, 
is  the  present  mischievous  system  of  prizes  and  rewards  as  incentives 
to  physical  and  intellectual  effort.  We  fear  that  our  favourable 
French  critics  have  in  some  degree  praised  too  highly  the  energy  and 
independence  of  character  of  English  schoolboys.  Boys  do  not 
work  their  best  and  hardest  at  school  because  they  feel  that  they 
will  have  to  make  their  own  way  in  life.  On  the  contrary,  they  must 
be  tempted  by  the  promise  of  magnificent  volumes  or  douceurs  of 
another  shape  to  do  their  work  satisfactorily,  and  silver  mugs 
must  be  dangled  before  their  eyes  to  induce  them  to  run  a few 
yards  ; nay,  in  at  least  one  very  famous  public  school  a prize  is  given 
periodically  to  the  best  conducted  boy— good  conduct  being  regarded 
as  something  quite  exceptional  and  phenomenal,  instead  of  being 
expected  from  one  and  all  as  a matter  of  course.  From  a prize 
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given  to  the  best  boy  it  is  only  a step  to  allotting  a reward  to  the 
most  popular  boy,  a ridiculous  and  fatal  custom  which,  as  we  read 
in  the  papers,  has  been  established  in  some  schools  in  the  North  of 
England. 

The  effect  of  all  this  must  inevitably  be  the  encouragement  of 
hypocrisy,  humbug,  pot-hunting,  and  selfishness,  together  with  the 
extinction  of  all  motives  of  duty,  honour,  self-respect,  and  foresight, 
and  the  English  boy,  corrupted  by  such  a system,  falls  often  very  far 
below  the  pleasant  picture  drawn  by  our  neighbours. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  feature  in  education,  where  doubtless 
the  English  system  has  many  advantages  over  the  French — w'e  mean 
in  the  opportunity  for  outdoor  and  physical  exercise.  The  picture 
which  we  are  given  of  boys  in  France  screwed  to  their  desks  in  stuffy 
schoolrooms  for  eight  hours  a day,  too  tired  to  think  or  learn,  and  let 
out  at  length  from  their  prisons  only  to  continue  their  unending  and 
often  futile  toil  at  home,  is  indeed  a miserable  and  pitiable  one. 
Doubtless  this  has  a very  direct  and  destructive  influence  on  the 
national  health,  physique,  and  power  of  work  and  energy,  and 
Frenchmen  do  well  to  admire  the  healthy  system  of  open-air  exercise 
and  physical  training  which  is  within  the  reach  of  English  boys,  and 
in  desiring  to  introduce  it  into  France.  But  even  superiority  in  this 
point  is  not  without  its  corresponding  disadvantages,  and  our  French 
friends  seem  to  be  quite  unaware  that  athleticism  with  us  has 
become  a veritable  curse  and  peril.  The  present  writer  would  be 
the  last  person  to  deny  the  value  and  necessity  for  due  attention  to 
the  training  of  the  body,  or  the  need  for  relaxation  from  intellectual 
fatigue  and  for  fresh  air  and  games.  But  the  rage  for  athletics  in 
English  schools  has  gone  much  farther  than  this,  and  has  become  an 
absurdity  and  a danger.  Solid  work  has  to  give  place  to  cricket 
matches  and  other  contests,  and  the  recreation  of  mere  children  is 
deformed  into  a serious  business  of  life.  The  reputation  of  a school 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  number  of  matches  gained  against  rival 
establishments,  and  v/ell-known  schools  have  been  actually  known,  in 
order  to  attract  boys  who  may  thus  raise  the  fame  of  their  establish- 
ment, to  give  scholarships  for  proficiency  in  sports  by  taking  those  good 
at  games  at  half  fees.  A boy  who  makes  a large  number  of  runs  is 
applauded  and  regarded  as  a hero,  while  those  who  are  less  successful 
are  treated  even  by  the  masters  as  a disgrace  to  the  school.  What 
more  absurd  and  contemptible  spectacle  can  there  be  than  that  of 
middle-aged  and  well-educated  men  standing  round  the  playground 
wild  with  excitement  over  the  games  of  mere  children,  and  roaring 
themselves  hoarse  with  discordant  encouragement,  as  if  the  life  and 
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fortune  of  every  one  depended  on  one  goal  more  or  one  run  less  ? 
Such  exaggeration  and  excess  has  a most  injurious  effect  on  the 
moral  lone  of  a school.  Boys  encouraged  by  their  masters  are  led 
to  regard  everything  from  an  exclusively  physical  point  of  view,  and 
are  taught  that  the  only  object  in  life  is  to  develop  the  muscles,  while 
the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  increase  and  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties  is  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance. 

We  are  now  told  that  things  have  gone  so  far  that  a man  of  first- 
class  intellectual  attainments,  good  character,  and  power  of  teaching 
is  by  no  means  welcome  in  a public  school  as  a master ; such 
qualities  entitle  a man  to  no  respect  or  influence  there,  and  he  must 
be  an  expert  in  sports  and  games  and  win  the  respect  of  the  boys  by 
his  superior  prow'ess  in  athletics  and  superior  bulk  of  frame.  A 
young  Frenchman  who  spent  some  little  time  at  Oxford  is  not  far 
wrong  when  he  speaks  of  the  Imitaliiy  of  young  Englishmen,  i.e,  the 
exclusive  and  excessive  deference  paid  to  brute  force,  amounting  to 
a worship,  which  is  such  a prominent  feature  nowadays  and  is 
already  beginning  to  show  itself  in  a particularly  disagreeable  aspect 
— in  the  increasing  desire  of  people  to  watch  the  sports  and  athletic 
contests  in  which  others  are  engaged  without  taking  any  part  in  them 
themselves,  and  which  has  turned  our  football  matches  into  some- 
thing hardly  less  discreditable  and  savage  than  the  Rom.an  gladia- 
torial shows. 

The  general  inference,  then,  from  a comparison  of  the  two 
methods  of  education  in  France  and  in  our  own  country  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  either  nation  to  be  greatly  envious  of  the 
good  fortune  of  the  other,  still  less  for  a desire  to  import  the  system 
of  the  other  in  its  entirety.  Each  has  some  advantages  which  the 
other  lacks,  and  each  has  some  defects  which  the  other  has  escaped  ; 
but  many  evils  are  common  to  both  systems,  and  all  appear  capable 
of  being  got  rid  of  without,  on  the  one  hand,  the  French  adopting 
our  state  of  anarchy  in  the  search  for  freedom,  or,  on  the  other, 
our  burdening  ourselves  with  the  tyranny  of  the  State  in  our  desire 
for  law  and  order.  Again,  there  are  some  utopian  theories  which  we 
believe  cannot  be  the  principles  of  any  practical  system  of  education, 
as  for  instance  that  conception  of  education  according  to  which  the 
training  of  the  mind  is  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  awakening  of 
interest  in  the  child  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity,  following 
his  natural  inclinations,  and  never  forcing  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
uncongenial  subjects — “ Let  human  institutions  conform  to  nature, 
diminish  the  influence  of  government  and  increase  the  limits  of 
freedom.”  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Emile  to  see  this 
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system  carried  out  in  all  its  logical  completeness.  No  doubt  such 
an  education  will  develop  to  the  greatest  extent  the  spirit  of 
individualism  and  inherited  personal  qualities,  but  we  cannot  agree 
that  the  cultivation  of  these  is  the  sole  or  the  greatest  object  of 
education,  or  when  once  the  natural  characteristics  of  a boy 
have  been  developed  to  their  full  extent  and  the  bent  of  his  mind 
humoured  and  exaggerated,  that  he  will  necessarily  be  better  fitted 
and  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life  than  one  who  has  had  to  submit 
to  the  study  of  uncongenial  but  useful  subjects. 

Personally  v\^e  do  not  believe  that  the  road  to  knowledge  can  be 
made  entirely  pleasant  and  easy,  though  to  increase  unnecessarily  the 
labour  of  learning  for  children  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  that 
man  can  commit,  if  indeed  it  does  not  amount  to  a crime,  but  there 
must,  we  think,  always  be  an  effort  and  a struggle  upwards  to  the 
light.  There  must  be  toil  ; but  toil  inspired  by  hope  of  progress 
and  cheered  by  the  feeling  of  success  is  not  a misery  but  a happiness. 
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THREE  SKETCHES. 


BOOKS,  OLD  AND  NEW, 


HERE  is  much  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  a new  book — if  it  is  an 


Jl  old  one,  and  the  older  the  better.  It  is  wiser  to  purchase 
Sophocles  or  Shakespeare  than  to  waste  honest  money  on  the  work  of 
the  latest  genius  of  some  foolish  clique.  This  child  of  puffery  may  be 
compared  to  Shelley  or  Milton,  Charles  Lamb  or  Addison.  Still, 
even  then  it  is  wiser  to  be  faithful  to  the  tragic  poet  of  Colonus  and 
the  “ Sweet  Swan  of  Avon.”  They  will  not  be  superseded  during 
the  next  ensuing  weeks  by  another  immortal  genius. 

In  our  young  days  we  bought  new  books  on  the  virtue  of 
extravagant  praise,  but  we  paid  dearly  for  our  foolishness.  We 
began  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  new  criticism.  In  form 
and  appearance  we  had  bought  books,  but  in  reality  we  had  pur- 
chased bound  copies  of  an  arrant  waste  of  good  paper.  We  had 
been  robbed  with  an  air  of  warm  friendship  and  politeness.  We 
smiled  at  our  own  simplicity  and  buckled  on  a little  worldly  wisdom 
for  future  use. 

But  truly,  wise  men  might  have  been  betrayed — the  epithets  of 
praise  had  been  so  lavish.  We  expected  the  freshness  of  the  green 
fields  with  the  morning  dew  upon  them,  the  atmosphere  of  the  gods, 
immortal  masterpieces,  the  very  blood  and  life  of  literature.  And 
what  did  we  obtain  ? One  author  gave  us  a bladder  half  filled  with 
peas — it  made  a slight  noise,  though  foolish  ; another  provided  a bag 
of  wind — it  looked  big,  but  a rent  soon  reduced  it  ; and  yet  another 
flung  down  a handful  of  sawdust — it  was  wood  certainly,  but  a plank 
had  been  more  useful.  We  had  seen  all  these  things  before.  We 
knew  them  intimately.  The  authors  called  their  performances 
books.  There  was  new  paper,  new  type,  a new  arrangement  of 
words — but  the  genuine  written  book  had  miscarried.  And  thus  we 
find  it  safer  to  stick  to  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare.  But  in  those 
days  we  were  so  very  young.  Unconscious  ignorance  should  at  all 
times  excuse  error.  And  I believe  the  new  criticism  has  not  yet  a 
grey  hair. 
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But  some  one  urges  that  the  latest  genius  must  live.  Quite  so. 
But  as  he  is  evidently  a member  of  a limited  liability  company  of 
literature,  or  what  passes  for  literature,  he  should  instruct  his  fellow- 
members  to  label  his  goods  honestly.  The  public  asks  for  cham- 
pagne occasionally,  and  has  a right  to  be  angry  Vv’hen  it  is  defrauded 
by  having  palpable  gooseberry  palmed  upon  it. 

Dishonesty  in  criticism  is  not  only  knavish  towards  the  public,  but 
dangerous  to  the  author.  What  wonder  if  extravagant  praise  turns 
the  head  of  some  young  bardlet  of  the  time  ? Is  he  not  mortal  ? 
Burke  almost  persuaded  Warren  Hastings  that  he  was  as  black  as 
his  fervid  eloquence  painted  him.  What  wonder,  then,  that  our 
young  bardlet  considers  himself  a son  of  Shakespeare,  or  heir  to 
Milton’s  fame,  when  the  adulation  is  so  excessive  and  seemingly 
sincere  ? What  wonder  that  he  affects  an  arrogant  air  and  questions 
the  greatness  of  the  immortal  gods  ? What  wonder,  indeed,  when 
he  has  such  an  overwhelming  sense  of  his  own  genius  and  import- 
ance thrust  upon  him  ? 

For  'tis  wondrous  odd 
How  soon  a minnow  thinks  itself  a cod  ! 

The  minor  writer  is  exceedingly  useful  in  his  place.  He  is  often 
a very  agreeable  companion.  Some  of  our  most  lovable  books 
were  written  by  men  whom  by  no  degree  of  favour  we  could  term 
great.  We  do  not  consider  Bosv/ell  a magnificent  v/riter,  and  yet  he 
wrote  the  greatest  of  biographies.  Herrick  cannot  command  the 
genius  of  Milton,  and  yet  Herrick  has  our  admiration  and  love. 

The  mouse  and  the  elephant  both  have  their  uses  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  but  there  are  some  men  who  prefer  the  elephant.  They 
cling  to  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  and  the  master  minds  of 
literature.  Their  taste  is  not  godless,  nor  barbarous,  nor  intolerant ; 
but  simply  discriminating  and  judicial.  Wine  is  more  generous 
than  water,  and  no  one  can  be  angry  if  some  men  select  the  more 
heroic  beverage. 

The  chief  anxiety  of  the  modern  writer,  minor  or  major,  is  to 
get  his  books  read,  and  there  is  an  equal  desire  among  a large  class 
of  readers  for  new  books  to  read.  Indeed,  the  craving  for  new 
books  amounts  to  a disease.  This  is  difficult  to  understand  when 
we  consider  that  the  old  authors  have  not  been  exhausted.  We  have 
Montaigne  and  Pepys,  Fielding  and  Scott,  Boswell  and  Rousseau, 
entertaining  writers,  all  of  them.  To  many  readers  their  works 
would  be  new,  and  yet  there  is  a widespread  complaint  that  there 
are  no  new  books  worth  reading.  The  complaint  is  pitiful.  There 
are  hundreds  of  old  books  which  would  be  new  to  the  majority  of 
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modern  readers.  The  works  of  Homer  and  Dante,  Plato  and  Bacon, 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare,  Tacitus  and  Hume  are  not  lost.  They 
exist  in  a multitude  of  editions,  and  can  be  read  again  and  again 
with  additional  profit  and  renewed  delight.  These  are  the  pillars  of 
literature  and  worthy  of  purchase.  A book  is  a poor  thing  if  it  is 
not  worth  its  price,  and  poorer  still  if  it  will  not  bear  a second  reading. 

Old  books  are  like  old  wines~we  cannot  help  preferring  them 
to  the  new.  They  do  not  offend  our  choicer  taste— do  not  grate 
upon  the  palate.  And  how  kindly  they  look  down  upon  us  ! How 
ready  to  please  ! How  anxious  to  serve  ! They  are  our  devoted 
allies,  our  closest  companions — 

Friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim. 

Kings  and  queens  without  the  pride  and  pomp  of  imperial  state. 
New  books  cannot  take  their  place.  They  have  neither  their 
privileges  nor  their  associations.  But  wait.  Some  day  the  new 
books  will  become  old,  and  if  Time  is  kind,  they  too  will  be  rewarded. 
They  will  have  the  choicest  nooks  in  their  owner’s  library  allotted 
to  them.  But  at  present  their  position  is  just.  They  cannot  claim 
the  love  and  attention  which  we  give  to  a gossiping  essay  of 
Montaigne,  a choice  tale  by  Boccaccio,  a faultless  ode  of  Horace, 
or  an  immortal  play  by  our  own  divine  Shakespeare.  They  have 
not  been  with  us  in  our  sorrows  and  our  joys.  They  have  not 
shortened  a pilgrimaige  or  brightened  our  leisure.  They  have  not 
shared  our  struggles  or  known  our  triumphs.  And,  then,  have  they 
the  red  blood  of  the  human  heart  running  through  their  pages? 
Time  alone  will  answer. 

An  old  book  is  an  old  crony  in  a chimney  corner.  Nothing  can 
take  its  place.  To  destroy  it,  the  very  house  of  life  would  have  to 
be  demolished.  If  a printed  book  be  worthy,  there  is  nothing  more 
immortal.  It  will  outlive  the  fame  of  kings  and  the  glory  of 
nations. 


SECONDHAND. 

There  is  a certain  immortality  in  being  secondhand.  It  is  some- 
times better  to  be  an  old  curio  in  a secondhand  shop  than  a new 
bronze  statue  in  a public  square.  To  figure  in  a secondhand  book- 
seller’s catalogue  confers  distinction  on  an  author.  It  is  fame, 
possibly  passing  fame  only,  or  simply  notoriety.  The  gifted  Jones 
finds  one  of  his  limited  first  editions  priced  at  a guinea  in  one  of 
these  interesting  book  lists.  He  is  covered  with  blushes  and  glory. 
He  has  discovered  America — perhaps,  immortality.  “If  I had 
saved  a score  or  two  copies,  I could  do  myself  a good  turn,”  he 
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thinks.  But  has  he  considered  the  matter  in  the  grey  light  of  the 
morning  ? Perhaps  the  book  is  the  bantling  of  puffery.  Circum- 
stances or  a foolish  clique  may  have  been  able  to  persuade  the 
market  to  purchase  three  copies  at  a guinea  each ; but  can  the  same 
cause  induce  the  market  to  take  three  dozen  copies  at  the  same  cost  ? 
There  is  shoddy  in  books  as  in  clothes.  A man  cannot  pride  him- 
self upon  the  cut  of  his  coat  if  the  material  is  bad.  The  public  is 
not  always  an  ass,  neither  is  the  collector. 

And  what  book-hunter  has  not  felt  the  strange  fascination  of  the 
secondhand  bookshop  ? He  cannot  avoid  running  over  the  crowded 
shelves,  even  though  the  poverty  of  his  purse  may  prohibit  a purchase. 
He  sees  a book  he  wants  and  turns  away  with  a sinking  heart,  and 
goes  through  the  same  performance  during  the  following  week.  But 
give  him  sufficient  means,  even  to  buy  sparingly  only  j and  when  he 
finds  a book  to  his  taste,  and  especially  if  it  is  marked  at  a reason- 
able price,  his  joy  is  greater  than  the  joy  of  kings.  He  carries  the 
book  home  with  pride  and  it  becomes  his  latest  idol. 

The  genuine  book-hunter  knows  all  the  bookshops  and  stalls 
from  Kensington  to  Aldgate,  and  visits  them  regularly.  He  is 
acquainted  with  all  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  various  booksellers 
intimately,  and  they  have  the  same  knowledge  of  him.  They  love 
to  talk  “ shop,”  and  never  depart  from  goodffiumour.  There  is  a 
sort  of  freemasonry  between  them,  of  which  an  outsider  knows  as 
little  as  he  does  of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

And  most  book-hunters  know  old  shops  which,  properly,  are  not 
bookshops  at  all.  These  are  held  as  secret  as  the  mysteries  of  the 
grave.  The  book-hunter  pays  them  an  occasional  visit,  and  not 
infrequently  returns  home  with  a bargain,  and  sometimes  a bundle 
of  bargains.  Most  book-hunters  can  point  to  a shelf  or  shelves 
filled  with  such  prizes.  These  are  some  of  the  rewards  of  a book- 
hunter’s  life. 

The  pleasure  of  the  auction  room  is  past.  The  modern  book- 
seller has  driven  the  modern  book-lover  from  the  lists.  He  has 
compelled  the  amateur  to  buy  through  an  agent,  and  slain  one  of 
his  fiercest  joys.  The  bookman  of  the  old  school  was  not  denied 
this  pleasure.  He  found  his  greatest  delight  in  attending  and 
bidding  at  auctions.  To  carry  off  some  desired  book  after  a keen 
fight  was  joy  indeed.  The  struggle  added  to  its  value.  It  gave  him 
happiness  for  days  and  made  his  reminiscences  worth  recounting  in 
after  years. 

And  then  there  are  the  old  curiosity  shops— not  the  costly  shops 
that  frown  upon  one  in  fashionable  streets,  and  frighten  the  poor  but 
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keen  lover  of  curios  away ; but  the  old  shops  of  the  by-ways  that 
draw  one  to  their  windows  and  entice  one  to  enter  their  homely- 
looking  doors.  The  loving  collector — the  genuine  man  of  taste— 
knows  them  all.  Like  the  book-lover,  he  keeps  a constant  watch 
upon  their  various  stocks.  To-day  there  is  an  old  bronze-— a 
genuine  antique — put  into  one  of  the  windows  for  the  first  time.  If 
within  his  means,  the  collector  buys  it  instantly,  but  with  caution 
and  debate,  and  generally  with  a liberal  discount.  To-morrow,  in 
another  window,  may  be  displayed  a Dresden  plate  of  the  best  period, 
or  a choice  bit  of  old  Chelsea.  With  the  same  caution  the  collector 
will  conclude  a purchase,  and  add  something  to  be  loved  to  his 
little  collection.  Another  day  it  may  be  a beautiful  Italian  dagger, 
or  a choice  etching  or  print  by  some  beloved  master,  that  takes  his 
fancy.  The  gentle  collector  is  always  adding  something  to  his  house 
beautiful,  and  is  only  unhappy  when  insufficient  means  do  not  permit 
the  purchase  of  some  coveted  object  of  virtu. 

And  who  does  not  prefer  the  secondhand  picture  to  the  new  ? 
Is  it  not  superior  ? The  artist,  like  the  poet,  is  ambitious  to  equal 
the  immortal  masterpieces.  The  poet  pines  to  write  one  little  song 
that  shall  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  men  ; and  the 
artist  longs  to  paint  one  small  canvas  that  shall  be  crowned  with 
after  fame.  They  strive  to  achieve  perfection,  but  in  their  hearts 
they  have  to  confess  comparative  failure.  They  are  dissatisfied. 
They  know  the  secondhand  works  are  best. 

The  sculptor  stands  before  the  Venus  de’  Medici  and  is  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  his  own  weakness.  The  masterpiece  is  so 
sublime,  so  perfect,  that  for  a time  he  is  appalled  at  his  own  puny 
gifts.  The  painter  looks  on  a picture  by  Titian,  or  Raphael,  oj 
Rembrandt  ; and  the  poet  reads  a play  of  Shakespeare  with  the 
same  feelings.  They  are  not  envious.  They  cannot  be — their 
admiration  is  so  great,  so  intense,  so  absorbing,  it  is  even  akin  to 
worship — the  works  appear  so  faultless,  so  immortal,  so  divine. 

But,  perhaps,  they  too  will  discover  immortality  in  the  auction- 
room,  or  in  the  shops  of  the  secondhand.  The  gods  love  honest 
endeavour. 


ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  BEING  POOP. 

All  men  prefer  riches  to  poverty,  though  they  often  dull  the  edge  of 
enjoyment.  Not  infrequently  we  hear  a man  expressing  himself 
with  generous  fervour,  “ If  I had  more  money,  what  an  amount  of 
good  I could  do  ! ” Unquestionably,  and  the  desire  is  laudable ; but 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it  would  be  somewhat  illusory — it 
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would  not  be  nearly  so  keen  as  the  imagination  promised.  Such  a 
man  would  not  have  half  the  satisfaction  in  writing  a cheque  for 
;£"i,ooo  to  convert  some  painted  savage,  that  he  formerly  had,  when 
his  income  was  narrow,  in  giving  a penny  to  a pitiful  creature  at  a 
street  corner. 

Want  of  money  creates  the  value  of  it,  and  the  pleasure  of  giving 
is  in  proportion.  “ But  this  is  selfish,”  says  some  generous  reader. 
Doubtless,  but  it  is  human  nature  also.  Most  charity  is  selfish. 
Men  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  giving,  and  the  smaller  the  means  the 
more  exquisite  the  sensation,  and,  shameless  though  it  be,  many  men 
enjoy  the  publicity  of  giving.  At  a public  charity  dinner  more  fifty- 
pound  cheques  will  be  seen  than  fifty-pound  notes.  But,  after  all, 
the  hard-earned  penny  honestly  given  has  more  real  virtue  than  the 
golden  coin  wrung  from  the  purse  of  affluence  because  publicity 
demands  it.  A loaf  of  bread  will  always  be  better  than  a careless 
cheque. 

But  there  is  no  one  with  slender  means  who  gets  more  pleasure 
out  of  his  position  than  the  man  of  taste.  Perhaps  he  loves  rare 
books,  old  china,  antique  bronzes,  pictures,  and  quaint  furniture.  If 
so,  every  treasure  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  some 
personal  sacrifice.  He  slaughters  the  idol  of  self  to  gratify  the 
pleasures  of  a refined  nature.  For  days,  perhaps  weeks,  he  wfill 
keep  an  anxious  watch  upon  some  desired  object  of  virtii  displayed 
for  sale  in  a dealer’s  window.  He  is  afraid  some  more  fortunate 
collector  may  snatch  it  from  his  waiting  hands,  and  he  passes  the 
shop  daily  to  assure  himself  that  the  coveted  article  is  still  there. 
But  when,  after  much  mature  deliberation,  he  decides  upon  the 
purchase,  he  rushes  off  to  the  shop  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a lad,  and, 
having  obtained  the  wishful  prize,  returns  home  with  the  pride  of  an 
emperor ; and  at  once  his  purchase  becomes  a lovable  thing  and  a 
household  god. 

The  house  of  such  a man  is  above  all  else  a home.  It  is  a place 
to  nestle  in.  The  fire  is  warm,  the  arm-chair  tempting,  and  every- 
thing honest  and  comfortable.  There  is  no  cold  uniformity  of  style, 
either  in  furniture  or  decoration.  Not  one  room  all  blue  and 
another  all  amber.  Because  the  chimney  ornaments  are  old  Japan, 
the  cabinets  will  not  be  filled  with  basins  and  plates  to  correspond. 
There  will  be  nothing  that  could  be  broken  without  giving  pain,  or 
sold  unless  urgent  necessity  demanded  such  a calamity.  Everything 
will  be  loved — some  with  a feeling  of  reverence — and  all  will  show 
the  gentle  hand  of  affection  in  arrangement  and  variety.  A picture 
will  be  prized  for  some  happy  association,  but  it  will  have  no  fellow. 
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An  etching  may  hang  on  the  line  with  a small  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
or  an  engraving  after  Hogarth,  but  the  etching  may  be  the  gift  of 
a loving  parent  long  since  hidden  behind  the  mystery  of  death.  A 
Spode  plate  may  have  a prominent  position  because  picked  up  in  the 
King  of  Oude’s  palace  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  by  a very  dear 
friend.  A piece  of  Coalport  may  stand  in  front  of  it  for  some 
reason  equally  precious ; or,  maybe,  a Worcester  vase,  secured  as  a 
bargain  when  the  price  wanted  much  consideration.  On  a bracket 
may  stand  a beautiful  Italian  figure,  a monument  of  affection, 
because  the  legacy  of  some  old  friend  with  similar  tastes.  In  one 
corner  may  be  a fetish  idol,  and  in  another  a couple  of  assegais, 
brought  home  by  a brother  who  had  known  the  power  of  both. 
Turn  to  the  bookcase.  Treasures  will  stand  there  which  represent 
many  shabby  suits.  But  they  are  all  companions  and  friends,  and 
not  one  could  go  astray  without  a sigh,  perhaps  tears.  These  things 
are  loved  indeed,  and  transform  four  walls  into  a paradise  which  is 
as  homely  as  it  is  beautiful. 

Such  was  the  home  of  a young  poet  of  my  acquaintance  who 
died  all  too  early.  It  was  filled  with  a miscellany  of  treasures,  and 
not  one  without  a history.  Many  were  the  rewards  of  happy  pilgrim- 
ages to  Wardour  Street  and  similar  lodgings  of  curious  and  beautiful 
objects.  Some  were  the  gifts  of  friends,  some  had  been  inherited, 
while  others  had  been  secured  with  stifled  breath  as  bargains  in  the 
jealous  auction  room.  The  place  of  honour  was  accorded  to  a 
Dresden  cup,  saucer,  and  cover,  with  detached  birds  and  flowers ; 
for  this  paramount  household  god  represented  the  first-fruits  of  the 
poet’s  pen.  His  pretty  little  wife  had  longed  after  it  for  weeks 
before  it  found  its  way  into  her  china  cabinet.  Both  had  gazed 
upon  it  many  times  when  it  stood  in  a Wardour  Street  window. 
They  had  once  inquired  the  price,  though  they  knew  it  would  be 
beyond  their  allotted  margin  of  luxurious  expenditure.  They  had 
discussed  its  purchase  on  many  occasions  in  their  bright  little  sitting 
room,  and  every  time  had  decided  it  could  not  be — just  yet.”  But 
when  the  proud  poet  received  his  first-fruits,  though  below  the  price 
of  the  desired  Dresden,  he  rushed  off  to  the  shop,  and,  after  much 
clever  manoeuvring  with  the  proprietor,  he  bought  it  with  the  exact 
amount  of  the  publisher’s  cheque.  His  little  wife  said  it  was  genius. 
Perhaps  it  was,  but  the  fond  poet  gave  her  a kiss  and  declared  it 
was  the  fortune  of  love. 

But  his  chief  pride  was  centred  in  his  books,  of  which  he  had  a 
goodly  store  and  well  selected.  They  had  been  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  much  pinching,  and  his  little  wife  pinched  with  him,  for  she 
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entered  heart  and  soul  into  his  pleasures  and  pursuits.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  her  sitting  in  some  dusty  secondhand  bookseller’s 
shop  chatting  with  the  master  of  it,  while  her  husband  poked  about 
among  the  crowded  shelves.  And  what  attention  those  old  book- 
sellers paid  her ! Courtiers  could  not  have  been  kinder,  or  shown 
better  manners.  They  would  dust  a stool,  or  a chair,  probably 
without  a back,  and  remove  a pile  of  books  to  give  her  more  space, 
and  place  some  huge  folio  for  a footstool.  I have  often  thought  the 
poet  had  some  cunning  in  this  policy,  and  used  her  winsome  ways 
to  obtain  his  books  cheaper,  for  he  bought  them  at  an  easier  price 
than  most  men,  and  with  the  additional  charm  of  much  bookish 
gossip. 

I have  called  upon  them  many  times  when  fresh  from  one  of 
these  visits,  and  found  them  sparkling  with  gaiety  and  pride  over 
some  new  bargain,  and  they  never  remembered  that  it  had  been 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  many  makeshifts.  And  if  they  could  have 
done  so,  it  would  have  made  the  pleasure  the  more  exquisite. 
Riches  could  not  have  bought  them  the  splendour  of  such  pure 
happiness.  To  enjoy  a good  thing  one  must  buy  it  with  under- 
standing. Pleasure  is  often  the  child  of  pain. 

The  man  who  buys  a genuine  book  long  desired,  and  deprives 
himself  of  a dinner  to  help  pay  for  it,  has  a thousand  times  more 
joy  in  his  purchase  than  the  richest  collector  could  experience  in 
buying  an  entire  library  of  rare  books.  The  bookman  who  orders 
from  catalogues  has  not  half  the  pleasure  of  the  prowling  book- 
hunter  with  a few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  those  hardly  earned. 

My  old  friend  W was  such  a man.  One  of  the  greatest 

pleasures  of  his  life  was  to  search  a bookshop  or  a stall.  He  once 
started  out  to  buy  a new  hat  because  the  one  he  was  wearing  was 
shockingly  shabby.  He  bought  a fat  little  “ Donne  ” instead.  But 
then,  it  was  in  the  original  covers  with  the  portrait.  The  bookshop 
was  to  blame.  It  enticed  him  in,  and  the  “ Donne  ” — a beautiful 
copy — tempted  him.  He  took  his  hat  off  and  looked  it  round  and 
round  with  much  gravity,  and  brushed  it  vigorously  with  his  coat- 
sleeve.  The  brushing  was  miraculous  and  all-powerful.  He 
purchased  the  book,  and  wore  the  hat  for  weeks  afterwards  to  pay 
for  it. 

On  another  occasion  he  stayed  away  from  the  theatre  for  an 
entire  month,  so  that  he  could  afford  to  purchase  a small  antique 
bronze  Mercury  he  had  set  his  heart  upon — a.nd  the  theatre  was  one 
of  his  prime  delights. 

These  are  the  men  who  enjoy  life,  and  make  pleasures  of  its 
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privations.  They  may  be  ill-dressed  at  times,  but  their  faces  are 
kindly  and  their  hearts  mellow.  They  can  weep  if  need  be,  and 
not  be  ashamed.  They  can  also  laugh  and  be  merry  with  a friend 
or  a book.  With  them  it  is  no  hardship  to  be  poor.  A good  book 
is  better  than  a ruby  mine,  and  a work  of  art  has  no  caprice. 
Favour  is  a flirt.  Pleasure  is  happiest  when  conquered  with  a self- 
wrought  sword. 

CHARLES  LUSTED. 
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A FORGOTTEN  ART  CRITIC. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer,  as  the  only  and  usual  recompense 
for  a week’s  service  on  a grand  jury,  was  personally  con- 
ducted over  Newgate  prison.  He  was  then  informed  by  the  Chief 
Warder,  who  did  the  honours  of  the  establishment,  and  whose  loniz 
experience  would  have  been  worth  much  to  him  had  he  been  able 
and  willing  to  turn  it  to  literary  purposes,  that  in  the  old  days  when 
all  prisoners,  convicted  and  unconvicted  alike,  were  herded  together 
in  promiscuity,  there  was  after  a few  days  little  to  distinguish  in  the 
demeanour  of  any,  and  that  men  gentle  by  birth,  education,  or 
occupation,  committed  for  offences  which,  however  heinous,  did  not 
necessarily  imply  moral  degradation,  gave  vent  to  obscenities  and 
blasphemies  as  freely  as  any  of  their  associates  drawn  from  the  scum 
of  the  city.  The  moral  deduced  from  this  observation  was  that  men 
were  very  much  alike,  and  that  in  fact  if  you  scratched  the  gentleman 
you  found  the  blackguard.  It  is,  moreover,  a commonplace  maxim 
that  human  nature  varies  little  in  the  ages ; that,  while  in  each  you 
find  violent  contrasts — the  tender  piety  of  an  Evelyn  with  the 
shameless  self-indulgence  of  a Pepys,  or  the  feculent  brutality  of  a 
Swift  with  the  stately  purity  of  an  Addison — the  average  quality  of 
each  generation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessor,  and 
that  the  apparent  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the  race  as  time 
goes  on  is  due  only  to  a change  in  conventions  and  fashions,  and 
not  at  all,  or  at  best  in  very  slight  measure,  to  a change  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Leaving  aside,  however,  the  question 
whether  the  public  conscience  could  become  more  sensitive  while 
the  private  conscience,  excepting  of  a few,  remained  as  callous  as 
before,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  instance,  that  our  journalists 
or  our  critics,  or  even  our  party  politicians,  are  not  intrinsically 
different  from  their  predecessors  of  a hundred  years  ago,  or  that,  were 
they  freed  from  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  usage  now 
prevailing,  they  would  bemire  themselves  with  the  invective  and 
scurrility  which  are  the  salient  features  of  so  much  of  those  pre- 
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decessors’  work.  Indeed,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  writers  of  the 
honeyed  criticisms  which  add  a literary  grace  to  our  newspapers  and 
reviews,  and  which  are  so  often  more  readable  than  their  subjects, 
would,  if  they  had  their  own  way,  wallow  in  the  gross  personalities 
and  in  the  filthy  allusions  and  figures  which  characterise  the  work  of 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

We  have  seen  in  our  courts  of  law  many  actions  for  libel — 
literary,  theatrical,  and  artistic — and  John  Williams  (or  “Anthony 
Pasquin,”  which  was  his  pseudonym),  could  he  be  a witness  of  them, 
would  open  his  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  very  slight  grounds,  at  the 
very  modest  expressions,  on  which  so  many  of  these  suits  have  been 
founded,  and  he  would  lament  that  among  the  many  signs  of  our 
degeneracy  in  these  latter  days  was  the  excessive  tenderness  of  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  the  inability  of  receiving  and~in  his  opinion, 
more  serious  still — of  giving  hard  knocks.  He  would  have  sympathised 
with  the  critic  who,  himself  writhing  under  retaliation,  invoked  the 
protection  of  a jury,  and  was  brutally  told  that  he  had  got  no  more 
than  he  deserved,  for  he  too  was  once  in  like  case,  although  the 
language  used  in  the  modern  instance  would  in  his  more  robust  days 
have  been  thought  too  feeble  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  actually  appeared  in  a court  of 
law,  although  we  shall  see  that  more  than  once  his  absence  was 
due  rather  to  his  prudence  than  to  his  moderation,  and  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that,  being  one  of  the  most  unrestrained  of  libellers  in  a 
libellous  age,  he  was  not  defendant,  but  plaintiff.  It  was  in  the  year 
1797,  when  he  w^as  thirty-six  years  old  and  of  well-established  repu- 
tation, that  he  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  Robert  Faulkner, 
the  publisher  of  Gifford’s  “ Baviad,”  the  alleged  libel  being  in  a foot- 
note, where  Gifford  wrote  of  him  that  “ he  was  so  lost  to  every  sense 
of  decency  and  shame  that  his  acquaintance  was  infamy  and  his 
touch  poison  ” — strong  words  certainly,  which  should  have  elicited 
swingeing  damages.  But,  alas!  the  defence  replied,  as  in  the  modern 
case  to  which  we  have  alluded,  with  extracts  from  the  injured 
plaintiff’s  own  writings,  and  the  judge.  Lord  Kenyon,  in  whom  the 
majesty  of  the  law  had  been  invoked  to  curse  the  defendant,  blessed 
him  instead  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  the  author  of  the  * Baviad  ’ has  acted  a very 
meritorious  part  in  exposing  this  man,  and  I do  most  earnestly  wish 
and  hope  that  some  method  will  be  fallen  upon  to  prevent  all  such 
unprincipled  and  mercenary  wretches  from  going  about  unbridled  in 
society  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  public.” 

Thus  was  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  and  Williams  must 
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have  had  good  reason  to  regret  his  action,  for  his  career  in  his  own 
country  seems  to  have  been  closed  abruptly  very  soon  afterwards. 

It  is  time  now  to  give  a few  details  respecting  the  life  of  this 
writer.  John  Williams  was  born  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1761, 
and  when  ten  years  of  age  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors’  School. 
While  there  he  evinced  the  earliest  signs  of  his  talent  for  satire  by 
an  epigram  upon  one  of  the  masters,  for  which  he  received  exemplary 
punishment.  “ Discipline  ” was  never  lightly  inflicted  in  Suffolk 
Lane,  and  possibly  is  no  joke  even  in  the  Charterhouse,  but  a hundred 
years  or  more  ago  the  schoolmaster’s  arm  was  both  strong  and  skilful 
from  frequent  practice,  and  the  youthful  lampooner  doubtless  had 
reason  to  bewail  his  precocious  muse.  However,  his  literary  aspira- 
tions were  not  choked,  for  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  had 
decided  to  adopt  literature  as  a profession,  having  already  essayed 
painting,  and  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  Garrick  by 
a pamphlet  written  in  his  behalf.  Garrick  died  in  the  following 
year,  else  the  budding  pamphleteer  might  have,  besides  obtaining 
a useful  knowledge  of  things  and  persons  theatrical,  received  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  and  restraining  counsels.  His  earliest  efforts  in 
literature,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  brought  sufficient  grist  to 
the  mill,  for  in  or  about  the  year  1781  he  went  to  Dublin,  where 
he  obtained  employment  on  several  publications  and  remained  about 
three  years,  when  an  attack  upon  the  Government  in  one  of  tfiem 
exposed  him  to  a prosecution,  from  which  he  prudently  and  pre- 
cipitately retired.  Returning  to  London,  he  assisted  Henry  Bate 
Dudley  in  the  Morning  Hera/d,  which  the  latter  had  just  founded, 
but,  possibly  because  full  play  was  not  accorded  to  his  powers  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  he  libelled  his  chief,  and  law  proceedings, 
which  were  begun,  were  stayed  by  the  mediation  of  common  friends. 
In  1787  he  was  in  France,  and  afterwards  at  Brighton,  where  he 
edited  the  B7'ighton  Gitide^  whence  he  went  to  Bath,  and  his  abrupt 
departures  from  both  these  resorts  of  fashion  were  probably  due  to 
circumstances  in  which  writs  or  possibly  horsewhips  had  a part. 
He  then  settled  in  London,  where,  until  the  catastrophe  occurred 
which  we  have  already  described,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself 
principally  to  theatrical  criticism,  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  which 
was  not  shared  by  the  persons  upon  whom  his  critical  faculties  were 
exercised.  The  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
America,  where  at  one  time  he  edited  the  New  York  Federalist^  and 
he  died  of  typhus  in  Brooklyn,  in  poor  circumstances,  November  23, 
1818.  Two  portraits  of  him  were  painted,  one  of  which  was  engraved, 
but  we  have  not  seen  them,  and  do  not  know  if  his  outward  appear- 
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ance  conformed  in  any  respect  with  his  character.  His  personal 
habits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  engaging,  if  there  were  any  founda- 
tions for  the  remark  that  he  died  of  a cold  caught  by  washing  his 
face.  We  know  that  in  one  particular  it  is  not  correct,  while  the 
gibe  has  been  made  of  many  persons,  and  has  been  made  the  indict- 
ment of  a nation.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having  been  married, 
and  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  his  family  or  personal  relations. 

It  is  as  a critic  of  painting,  or  rather  of  painters,  and  not  of 
actors  and  actresses,  that  Williams  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is 
in  the  latter  role  that  he  is  dealt  with  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,”  although  scattered  among  the  pages  of  that  great  work 
may  be  found  many  references  to  the  book  which  is  his  chief  contri- 
bution to  permanent  literature,  viz.  : “ An  Authentic  History  of  the 
Professors  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  who  have  practised 
in  Ireland,  involving  original  Letters  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which 
prove  him  to  have  been  illiterate  ; to  which  are  added  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academicians,  being  an  attempt  to  improve  the  Taste  of 
the  Realm,  by  Anthony  Pasquin.”  The  scope  of  the  work,  of  which 
the  title  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  slender  volume  which  bears 
it,  was  broad  and  important  enough  to  deserve  the  labour  expended 
upon  the  researches  of  twenty-one  years,  as  well  as  the  assistance  of 
the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  professors  of  the  arts  concerned, 
which  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface  were  bestowed  upon  it ; but 
as  it  was  published  in  1796,  and  the  author  was  born  in  1761,  he 
must  have  begun  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  when  a 
schoolboy  in  London,  and  possibly  still  tingling  from  the  results  of 
his  first  attempts  at  satire.  After  expressing  his  surprise  that 
Ireland  was  most  unaccountably  ignored  by  foreign  authors,  neither 
Da  Vinci,  nor  Vasari,  nor  even  so  recent  a writer  as  Winckelmann 
having  made  any  mention  of  her,  he  goes  on  to  explain  why  the 
distressful  country  had  never  attained  any  great  excellence  in  the 
arts.  Poverty  was  responsible  for  much,  but  the  national  character 
was  most  to  blame;  for  although  it  possessed  genius  above  the 
average,  that  genius  found  play  in  an  aptitude  for  merriment,  and 
Irishmen  were  too  mercurial  for  profound  thinking.  It  is  painful 
to  reflect  that  in  these  days  Irish  politicians,  at  least,  even  if  there  be 
more  profundity  m their  thoughts,  are  no  longer  mercurial,  and 
have  lost  their  sense  of  humour  as  well  as  their  faculty  of  honest 
laughter.  Trial  and  distress  are  said  to  bring  the  best  out  of  a man, 
and  now  that  it  is  a serious  grievance  that  one  Irish  Member  of 
Parliament  is  not  allowed  to  speak  in  a language  which  hardly  any 
of  his  own  political  friends  would  understand,  it  may  be  that  the 
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necessary  stimulus  is  wanting.  In  his  next  sentence  the  author, 
although  not  an  Irishman,  gives  an  example  of  the  characteristic  he 
laments ; for,  abandoning  his  profound  thinking,  he  favours  us  with 
the  following  delicious  bull,  for  the  grammar  of  which,  we  fear, 
England  and  Merchant  Taylors’  School  must  bear  the  blame  : — 

“ In  the  vulgar  haunts  of  society,  each  man  is  labouring  to 
become  a greater  beast  than  his  neighbour,  and  to  do  them  justice, 
they  are  generally  considered  very  successful.” 

The  book  is  anecdotal  rather  than  critical,  while  it  includes  the 
names  of  many  men  who  must  have  been  very  obscure  in  their  own 
time,  even  in  their  own  city,  and  it  is  doubtful  indeed  if  any  bio- 
graphical dictionary  ever  recorded  the  existence  of  such  utter 
nonentities.  Some  of  the  subjects  have,  however,  achieved  some 
sort  of  repute,  so  that  the  stories  told  of  them  are  not  without  interest. 
Of  Nathaniel  Hone,  R.A.,  the  author  tells  us  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career  he  was  wont  to  buy  a horse  in  the  spring,  and  set  off 
for  a tour  in  the  country.  On  coming  to  a town  he  would  stop  at 
the  best  inn,  and  by  judicious  flattery  of  the  landlord’s  children 
would  obtain  a commission  for  a family  portrait,  in  which  the  mother 
was  Venus,  the  children  angels,  and  the  father  a well-fed  Job  in  a 
brown  periwig.  Of  West,  the  first  master  of  the  historical  depart- 
ment in  the  Dublin  Academy,  we  read  that  whenever  he  hatched  an 
historical  idea  it  was  by  sitting  on  some  one  else’s  egg.  James 
Pearson,  a glass  painter,  performed  the  feat  ascribed  to  many  a 
worthy  Irish  squire,  making  a bailiff  chew  and  swallow  a writ,  after 
which  he  “ admonished  ” him — “ admonished  ” is  excellent — and 
bade  him  depart.  He  tells  us  the  story  of  John  Astley,  called  by 
him  Ashley— an  error  for  which  probably  he,  and  not  the  printers, 
was  responsible,  as  he  did  not  know  his  Christian  name — that  he 
used  his  sword  as  a “ moll-stick,”  and,  “ ostentatious  as  the  peacock 
and  as  amorous  as  ‘ the  Persian  Sophie,’  ” had  a harem  and  a 
bath  at  the  top  of  his  house,  the  latter  perhaps  the  more  repugnant 
to  the  chronicler;  and  then,  dropping  into  poetry,  he  informs  us  that 
finally  “his  spirits  decayed,  and  he  sighed  and  drooped  into 
eternity.”  Why  this  pathos  should  be  lavished  on  Astley  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see,  unless,  the  bath  apart,  our  author  had  a sneaking 
sympathy  with  his  idiosyncrasies.  Astley  was  an  Irish  artist  only  by 
virtue  of  a few  years’  residence,  but  James  Latham  must  have  been 
indigenous,  for  it  was  he  who,  being  abused  by  a client  for  a portrait 
all  too  faithful,  tore  it  from  its  frame  and  nailed  it  to  the  floor  of  his 
hall,  where  it  could  be  recognised  by  all  visitors  until  the  features 
were  trampled  out  of  all  semblance.  He  calls  Charles  Jervas  a 
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miserable  painter,  and  all  who  have  seen  the  specimens  of  his  handi- 
work in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  will  agree  with  him,  despite  the 
“preposterous  adulations  of  Pope.”  Robert  Carver  was  a gourmand, 
who  frankly  confessed  that  when  he  was  young  he  painted  for  repu- 
tation, but,  having  become  rich,  he  painted  for  his  kitchen,  which 
leads  our  author  to  moralise  that  no  one  who  indulges  his  appetites 
with  excesses  can  make  any  considerable  progress  in  the  arts.  A side 
hit  at  Horace  W alpole  tells  us  that  that  nobleman’s  Catalogue  could 
never  have  obtained  any  credit  with  society,  “ beastly  as  it  is,”  had 
not  the  author  been  rich  enough  to  bribe  all  the  critics.  After  a 
sneer  at  Captain  Grose,  the  antiquary,  and  author  of  the  “ Slang 
Dictionary,”  known  also  as  the  “ Dictionary  of  Gross  Language,”  we 
come  at  last  to  an  artist  of  whom  the  author  can  say  a good  word— 
Jonathan  Buck,  LL.D.,  “one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in 
Europe  ” — for  whose  name  we  have  searched  in  vain  in  the  “ Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  read 
nothing  else  of  him  but  that  he  lived  on  less  than  fifty  pounds  a year, 
and  showed  great  civility  to  Arthur  Young  when  he  was  in  Ireland ; 
and  then  the  author  is  diverted  from  the  object  of  his  admiration  to 
gird  at  Young,  who  “scudded  through  several  kingdoms  to  prove  that 
Turnips  are  the  catholicon  for  man  and  beast.”  He  then  tells  us  that 
Young  once  drank  water  from  Lough  Neagh,  which  was  reputed  to 
turn  all  it  touched  to  wood.  A shepherd,  seeing  him  quenching  his 
thirst  with  so  perilous  a draught,  rushed  down  the  hillside  towards 
him,  shouting  wildly,  “ By  the  holy  father,  man,  if  you  touch  that, 
you  will  have  a wooden  head  ! ” Too  late,  alas,  for  the  F.R.S.  had 
“ gulped  to  satiety,”  and  those  who  read  his  works  must  decide  how 
far  the  prediction  has  been  verified. 

In  the  “Academy  Notes,”  however,  of  1794  and  1796,  surely  the 
earliest  examples  of  a class  of  literature  with  which  we  have  become 
so  familiar  in  these  latter  days,  we  have  our  author  before  us  in  the 
genuine  rote  of  art  critic,  and  however  much  we  may  be  repelled  by 
his  methods,  we  cannot  deny  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  general  consensus  of  subsequent  opinion. 
The  former  of  the  two  pamphlets  is  called  “ An  Attempt  to  correct 
the  Natural  Taste,  to  ascertain  the  State  of  the  Polite  Arts  at  the  Period, 
and  to  rescue  Merit  from  Oppression,”  while  the  latter,  which  bears 
the  illuminating  motto  “ Fame  is  a lyar,”  is  “ An  Attempt  to  ascer- 
tain Truth  and  to  improve  the  Taste  of  the  Realm.”  The  price  of 
each  was  one  shilling.  The  tyranny,  or  “ oppression,”  of  the 
Academy,  and  its  reluctance  to  recognise  any  merit  outside  its  own 
ranks  and  methods,  have  been  an  unfailing  theme  for  critics  from 
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the  first  days  of  its  existence,  and  we  need  not  say  that  John 
Williams  was  no  less  downright  in  his  denunciations  than  any  of  his 
successors.  An  invitation  to  the  Academy  dinner  seems  to  have 
been  coveted  as  much  then  as  now,  for  in  the  Notes  of  1796  we  are 
told  that  the  “ banquet  ” was  so  crowded  that  Mr.  Fox,  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  and  the  Prelate  of  Durham  were  compelled  to  eat 
their  cates  ” standing,  a description  which  rivals  that  of  the  fashion- 
able church  where  countesses  sat  on  hassocks  in  the  gangways.  In 
the  Notes  for  the  earlier  year  some  genius  is  allowed  to  John  Opie, 
but  on  all  possible  occasions  he  clad  his  personages,  from  emperors 
to  mendicants,  in  coarse  woollens.  There  is  a portrait  of  the  King 
by  George  Dupont,  which  gives  the  idea  of  a “ proud  idiot,”  which 
might  be  a testimony  to  its  faithfulness  did  not  the  critic  go  on  to 
ascribe  the  general  failure  to  portray  royalty  to  the  blinding  effects 
of  the  divinity  that  hedges  kings.  Thomas  Stothard  is  said  to  be 
the  only  artist  in  the  country  who  can  comprehend  an  historical  sub- 
ject. A portrait  by  Shee  is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  in  the  exhibition,  and  is  accordingly  skied,  and  the  writer 
wonders  how  artists  of  ability  can  consent  to  be  sacrificed  year  after 
year  to  the  jealousy  of  an  “academic  junta,  who  sit  jocund  in  their 
hugger-mugger  congress,”  happy  only  in  their  power  of  safely  insult- 
ing their  superiors.  The  President’s  (West)  picture  of  the  “ Descent 
of  the  Spirit  at  Baptism  ” excites  the  rare  religious  feeling  of  the 
writer,  who  considers  such  rendering  of  a sacred  theme  impious  as 
well  as  ludicrous.  His  description  of  the  principal  figure  may  be 
justified,  but  we  forbear  to  quote  it.  Rigard’s  “ Exposure  of  Moses  ” 
exposes  the  artist — a “ most  inexplicable  daub.”  Of  George  Mor- 
land,  Williams  is  highly  appreciative,  and  his  remark  that  the  better 
part  of  his  powers  seems  to  lie  dormant  from  the  want  of  legitimate 
pride  shows  how  true  and  sound  his  critical  faculty  was ; and  again  of 
Wright,  of  Derby,  he  writes  with  admiration  and  respect,  wondering 
that  such  an  artist  should  condescend  to  exhibit  his  work  in  company 
with  that  of  most  of  the  Academicians.  On  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois 
he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  contempt.  Certainly  a consul  was 
once  made  of  a horse,  and  a pope  of  an  old  woman,  but  these 
metamorphoses  were  less  surprising  than  the  making  (“  I am 
ashamed  to  say  electing^^)  of  this  painter  into  a Royal  Academician. 
Among  the  too  numerous  examples  of  his  incompetency  was  a 
picture  of  “ Sans  Culottes  taken  prisoner  by  a detachment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  ‘ Light  Dragoons,’  ” in  which  the  prisoners  are 
“ loaded  with  chains,”  which  British  soldiers  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  A story  is  told  of  Zoffany  that  he  worked  so  slowly  that  he 
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was  unable  to  finish  a portrait-group  of  the  royal  family,  additions 
to  it  coming  faster  than  he  could  paint.  In  a notice  of  a picture  of 
Nymphs  by  Wheatley,  decorated  with  parti-coloured  ribbons  like  a 
“ maniac  in  Coventry,”  we  are  reminded  of  what  was  the  staple 
industry  of  the  many-spired  city  before  the  days  of  bicycles.  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Priestly,  by  Arthaud,  elicits  the  remark  that  all 
Britons  must  blush  when  they  look  on  the  picture  of  so  great  a man  ; 
showing  how  capable  Williams  was  of  appreciating  sterling  value 
outside  the  sphere  which  he  made  his  own.  Only  three  years  earlier 
Dr.  Priestley’s  house  at  Birmingham  had  been  destroyed  by  a mob. 

In  the  pamphlet  of  1796,  after  an  allusion  to  a pretty  little 
quarrel  between  Beechey  and  Hoppner,  one  of  the  hangers  of  the 
year,  our  author  proceeds,  as  before,  to  an  examination  of  the 
pictures.  A landscape  by  Sir  George  Beaumont — -‘^a  mere 
amateur  ” — is  pronounced  to  be  the  most  masterly  in  the  exhibition, 
a judgment  which,  notwithstanding  some  subsequent  contrary  indi- 
cation, shows  that  the  critic  has  not  emancipated  himself  from  the 
“ brown  tree  ” tradition,  and  the  antithesis  is  soon  found  in  one 
by  E.  Garvey,  R.A. — “ what  a filthy  smear  is  this  ! ” Such  a phrase 
as  this  would  surely  in  these  days  entitle  the  painter  to  a farthing 
damages  did  he  care  to  subject  his  art  to  the  verdict  of  a special 
jury.  The  work  of  another  Academician,  whose  repute  has  been 
more  enduring  than  that  of  Garvey — who,  by  the  way,  is  always 
called  “Jarvey” — Benjamin  West,  is  so  contemptible  that  to  see  it 
is  to  imbibe  a disgust  for  “ its  author.” 

Of  a picture  by  W.  Turner,  “Fishermen  at  Sea,”  Williams 
speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  : “ The  management  is  novel,  but 
just,  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  an  original  mind,”  while  the  boats 
are  “ buoyant  and  swim  well.  Eight  others  display  the  same  excel- 
lent characteristics.”  Hamerton,  in  his  Life,  states  that  Turner 
exhibited  eleven  pictures  in  1796,  while  here  we  have  notice  of  nine 
only.  Not  being  able  to  refer  to  the  Catalogue,  we  are  unable  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  author 
discerned  in  these  early  efforts — for  the  painter  was  only  twenty-one 
years  old,  although  the  Academy  had  accepted  a picture  from  him 
seven  years  before— the  nascent  genius  of  the  world’s  greatest  land- 
scape painter,  and  established  his  own  claims  as  a critic  despite  his 
admiration  for  the  conventionalities  of  Sir  George  Beaumont.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  him  to  recognise  the  taste  and 
generosity  of  the  “ hugger-mugger  congress  ” which  accepted  so 
many  works  from  an  artist  so  young  and  socially  so  humble.  A 
portrait  of  Arthur  Young,  by  J.  Rising,  is  passed  without  the 
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observations  on  its  subject  which  we  might  have  expected ; but  the 
grounds  of  Williams’s  dislike  of  Young  probably  did  not  then  exist. 
The  remark  is  made  that  in  his  exhibition  the  portrait  painter  has 
hit  upon  the  new  plan  of  affixing  the  name  of  the  person  depicted. 
It  was  not,  however,  a new  plan,  as  indeed  we  have  seen  in  the 
author’s  own  previous  pamphlet,  and  did  not  become  universal,  for 
the  “ Portrait  of  a Gentleman  ” was  an  occasion  of  cheap  wit  for 
many  years  afterwards.  A picture  of  “ Hagar  and  the  Angel,”  by 
Downman,  A.R.A.,  is  another  instance  of  the  fact  that  “ vanity,  and 
not  genius,”  was  in  1796  the  characteristic  of  modern  artists.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  an  instance  of  manly  independence  on  the 
part  of  Seymour,  a painter  of  horses,  who,  having  irreverently 
claimed  kinship  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset  on  the  strength  of  their 
common  name,  was  dismissed  from  his  employ  by  that  proud  noble- 
man. Being  recalled  by  the  Duke,  who  thought  probably  that 
decorative  painting  by  a competent  relative  was  preferable  to  that 
by  an  incompetent  stranger,  Seymour,  to  prove  doubtless  that  the 
haughty  blood  flowed  also  in  his  veins,  refused  to  return,  and  told 
the  Duke  he  might  go  to — another  place. 

We  now  come  to  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academicians,” 
and  have  at  last  a full  taste  of  Williams’s  quality,  the  quality  which 
made  him  dreaded  by  actors  and  actresses,  and  which  probably 
accounts  for  his  wandering  life  and  sudden  extinction.  Among  the 
Academicians  of  his  day  was  the  first,  and  we  believe  the  only, 
gentleman  in  holy  orders  who  has  ever  figured  among  the  chosen 
Forty.  His  sacred  profession  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  render 
him  the  sport  of  such  a one  as  our  satirist ; but  there  were  some 
circumstances  in  his  case  which  provided  some  superficial  grounds 
at  least  for  innuendoes,  if  not  positive  charges.  A clergyman  is  always 
fair  game,  but  one  who  can  be  accused  of  having  enjoyed  life  to  the 
full — of  having,  in  fact,  “had  his  fling,”  until  youth  was  left  far 
behind  him,  of  having  taken  orders  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty-cne,  and 
of  having  so  soon  as  the  law  permitted  stepped  into  a good  living 
provided  by  one  of  his  erstwhile  boon  companions — certainly  lays 
himself  open  to  the  insinuations  of  persons  less  outspoken  than 
“Pasquin.”  Matthew  William  Peters  was  born  in  1742,  first 
exhibited  with  the  Academy  in  1766,  was  Associate  in  i77i>  full 
Academician  in  1777,  and  was  ordained  in  1783,  in  which  year  he 
became  Rector  of  Eaton,  in  Leicestershire.  Without  consulting  the 
Academy  Catalogues  we  are  not  able  to  describe  the  nature  of  his 
earlier  works,  when  he  was  artist  only  and  not  cleric  ; but  Williams 
hints — and  his  hints  much  resemble  those  of  Mr.  Osborne — that 
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they  were  not  of  a very  chastened  character.  Of  the  later  ones, 
which  bear  the  impress  of  his  sacred  calling,  the  best  known  are 
“An  Angel  carrying  a Child  to  Paradise,”  which  is  at  Burghley,  and 
“The  Resurrection  of  a Pious  Family,”  which  is  we  know  not 
where,  having  been  sold  a dozen  years  since  for  the  modest  sum  of 
twenty-two  guineas.  Knowledge  of  Bartolozzi’s  engraving  of  it 
leads  one  to  think  that  the  seller  got  the  best  of  the  bargain.  On 
this  painter-priest  Williams  poured  out  freely  the  vials  of  his  vitu- 
peration. “ His  rich  imagination  went  from  the  bowers  of  bliss  of  a 
Southern  Cytherea  to  the  North  Pole  of  chilling  morality.”  “ He 
swallowed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  the  eagerness  of  a famished 
monk,  and  if  the  salvation  of  his  neighbours  required  it  has  a 
stomach  for  thirty-nine  times  as  many.”  “ If  ever  there  was  a 
shriek  in  Pandemonium,  it  must  have  been  when  his  ample  shoulders 
were  hallowed  with  the  toga  of  divinity,”  while  the  sentence  describ- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  was  converted  is  unquotable.  A 
temporary  lapse  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  during  which  he  painted  a 
scene  from  “ The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  would  be,  the  writer 
charitably  hoped,  atoned  for  by  a year  of  penance. 

Much  or  little  as  the  clergyman  may  have  deserved  the  satirist’s 
animadversions,  of  which  the  above  extracts  are  a Bowdlerised 
sample,  the  judgment  passed  by  the  critic  on  the  painter  is  just 
enough,  however  different  in  its  “ call-a-spade-a-spade  ” style  it  may 
be  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  “ The  family  bursting 
from  a sepulchre  ” like  a “ vigorous  potato  ” is  “ ludicrously 
wonderful,”  an  opinion  which  will  be  endorsed  by  anyone  who  has 
seen  the  print.  Such  pictures  as  “ The  Angel  carrying  the  Spirit  of 
a Child  to  Paradise  ” are,  he  frankly  confesses,  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  faculties  of  a sinner  such  as  he,  but  with  all  humility  he 
submits  that  a naked  boy  brought  into  close  proximity  to  a fiery 
furnace  would  probably  writhe  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  he 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  remark  that  the  evidently  female  sex 
of  the  attendant  angels  betrays  the  old  leaven  of  the  painter’s 
uijregenerate  days.  In  another  pamphlet,  published  two  years 
earlier,  “ The  Royal  Academicians : a Farce,”  this  hankering  on 
Peters’s  part  after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  was  insisted  upon  in  terms 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  light  from  the  obscure  pages  in 
which  they  are  hidden,  while  the  pseudonym  conferred  upon  him  is 
the  only  one  of  the  long  list  of  thirty-one  which  is  at  once  a 
personal  imputation  and  not  to  be  transcribed.  As  there  is  little 
but  indecency  of  the  most  primitive  kind  in  this  farce,  from  which 
even  the  name  of  a lady,  Maria  Cosway,  is  not  spared,  it  calls  for  no 
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further  remark,  being,  unlike  most  of  our  author’s  ^York,  dull  as  well 
as  dirty.  The  humour  in  the  names  of  the  d?'a7naiis  pe7'S07ice.  is  such 
as  might  be  manufactured  by  a struggling  apprentice  in  the  trade  of 
punning.  Edward  Burch  becomes  “ Ned  Bunch  o’  Rods,”  Richard 
Cosway  “Tiny  Cosmetic,”  and  Edward  Edwards  “ Niddy  Neddy.” 
William  Tyler  is  “ Willy  Top  o’  the  House,”  and  Nathaniel  Dance 
“ Nathaniel  Minuet,”  while  Charles  Catton  is  “ Charles  Coachpanel” 
in  allusion  to  his  original  occupation.  Michael  Angelo  Rooker  is 
“ Sulky  Mike,”  which  may  be  based  upon  an  idiosyncrasy  ; and 
Edward  Garvey  becomes  “ Edward  Garbage.”  We  are  told  of  him, 
by  the  way,  that  he  was  preferred  by  the  Academicians  to  Wright  of 
Derby,  when  a candidate  for  election,  Wright  thus  being  one  of  the 
first  of  the  long  list  of  great  painters  scouted  by  that  august  body. 

Returning  to  the  Notes  on  the  Academicians,  we  read  of  Wilson 
that  he  was  mighty  and  charming,  though  negligent.  Of  James 
Barry  we  are  told  that  he  led  so  secluded  a life  that  the  grass  grew 
thickly  on  his  threshold  in  Castle  Street,  and  the  cattle  wandered 
from  Oxford  Street  Market  to  browse  upon  it.  The  labours  of 
Robert  Smith,  expended  upon  his  pictures  from  Shakespeare,  were 
perverted  by  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  Taylor,  who  engraved 
them  ; while  excuses  are  made  for  William  Hamilton  because  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  a pupil  of  Zucchi.  A portrait  of  an  infant 
princess  by  J.  S.  Copley  is  described  as  “ flutter  and  folly,  flowers 
and  ribands,”  and  the  remark  upon  it  in  depreciation  of  the  painter 
is  revolting  in  its  profanity.  Copley’s  first  picture  of  note  is  said  to 
have  been  “ A Shark  biting  off  the  Leg  of  Mr.  Brook  Watson,”  which 
must  be  unique  among  family  portraits.  The  last  criticism  is  on  Sir 
Francis  Bourgeois  : “ He  knows  little  of  colouring,  little  of  perspec- 
tive, little  of  human  anatomy,  and  less  of  effect  than  either,”  and 
then  the  author  ends  his  work  with  a bold  self-justification,  “ They 
call  me  the  tyrant  of  the  arts  and  the  drama,  but  if  it  is  a tyranny 
to  be  just,  I shall  deserve  the  opprobrium  and  maintain  my  principle. 
I would  admonish,  but  not  destroy.” 
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OLD  ANNUALS 


“ A LL  taps  is  vanity,”  says  Mr.  Stiggins,  and  Sam  Weller,  of 
immortal  memory,  replies  : — 

“I  dessay  they  may  be,  but  vich  is  your  partiklar  wanity?” 
One  of  my  “ partiklar  wanities  ” is  the  collection  of  old  and  useless 
bouquinSj  amongst  them  that  special  class  called  Annuals,  now  as 
extinct  as  the  Dodo. 

In  my  unregenerate  days,  when  I had  no  such  “ wanity,”  the 
sight  of  elaborate  steel  engravings  “ embellishing  ” flabby  and  senti- 
mental letterpress  would  simply  have  wearied  me.  Now,  both  have 
a charm  arising  partly  from  association,  partly  from  a certain  pensive 
and  old-world  beauty  of  their  own.  It  is  beauty,  but  worn  with  a 
difference.  And  such  a difference  ! That  makes  the  charm. 

I can  at  any  moment  shut  my  eyes  and  thus  bring  before  my 
mental  vision  an  old-fashioned  rectory  drawing-room,  whose 
windows  look  on  lawn  and  flower-beds,  and  a steep  grassy  bank 
where  sweet  violets  grew  in  the  spring.  At  each  side  of  that  window 
are  bookcases  and  book  cupboards  containing,  in  my  childish  fancy, 
a perfect  treasure  of  unfamiliar  books,  for  I was  only  an  occasional 
visitor  in  that  rectory.  How  often  since  have  I dreamt  at  night  of 
that  drawing-room,  and  always  the  same  dream— that  I had  succeeded 
in  opening  one  cupboard,  which  I suppose  was  usually  kept  locked, 
and  had  found  therein  such  books  ! — such  dream  books  as  never  were 
or  will  be  written  in  this  world  ! 

But  to  return  to  reality.  Among  the  books  I was  able  to  get  at 
were  three  little  volumes  bound  in  stamped  leather  and  called 
“ Friendship’s  Offering.” 

The  great  charm  to  me  in  these  little  old-fashioned  volumes  lay 
less  in  the  steel  engravings,  which  nevertheless  formed  part  of  the 
glamour,  than  in  the  stories  which  accompanied  them.  To  us  of  the 
present  day,  the  stories  and  poems  in  the  old  Annuals  resemble 
• nothing  so  much  as  stale  sponge  cakes  and  flat  soda  water ; to  me, 
as  a child,  they  were  the  very  essence  of  the  world’s  romance. 

There  were  brigands,  troubadours,  knights,  abbesses,  and  lovely 
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ladies  in  these  stories ; there  were  wonderful  and  musical  names,  Seville, 
Andalusia,  Genoa,  Padua— names  which  had  an  aroma  never  now  to 
be  imparted  by  guide  book  or  foreign  travel.  But  why  were  the 
scenes  of  so  many  of  the  stories  in  those  old  Annuals  laid  in  Italy 
and  Spain  ? 

In  answer  to  that  idle  question,  we  may  remember  that  a long  war 
had,  in  the  pre-Annual  days,  closed  the  Continent  almost  completely 
to  British  travellers.  Materfamilias  had  to  content  herself  with 
taking  her  brood  yearly  to  a “ Bath  ” or  a “ Wells  ” where  the  girls 
went  to  the  Pump-rooms  and  the  Assembly  balls  and  found  husbands. 
There  were  no  Cook’s  tickets,  no  Dr.  Lunn’s  tours,  no  railroads,  no 
trippers  in  those  halcyon  days — the  Continent  was  a sealed  book  to 
the  ordinary  British  family. 

What  wonder  that  when  peace  was  at  last  proclaimed,  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  British  tourist  broke  out  with  a fury  which  carried  him 
over  the  Continent  in  an  ecstasy  of  ardour  and  posthorses ; that 
novelists  and  story  writers  hastened  to  lay  the  scenes  of  their  best 
efforts  in  the  romantic  countries  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  that  artists 
and  engravers  found  their  highest  successes  in  delicate  and  elaborate 
delineations  of  scenes  abroad,  and  never  were  lakes,  mountains,  and 
cities  so  etherealised  and  enchanted  as  we  find  them  in  the  old 
Annuals  by  the  pencils  of  Turner,  Prout,  and  many  others? 

How  old-fashioned  those  elaborately  beautiful  steel  engravings 
look  to  us  now,  and  yet  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  paid 
more  hard  money  for  them  than  we  should  be  willing  to  give,  I fancy, 
as  can  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  second  “ Keepsake” — that  for 
1829 — cost,  to  bring  out,  no  less  than  11,000  guineas  ! 

What  is  there  in  it  to  justify  such  wild  expenditure,  we  say,  as 
we  hold  the  compact,  oblong,  plain  volume  in  our  hands?  Plain 
in  these  days  of  gaudy  cloth  bindings,  unknown  then.  But  the 
binding  is  crimson  watered  silk ; how  faded  now,  how  gorgeous 
then  ! and  it  is  gilt-lettered  on  the  back. 

Open  it,  and  look  at  the  ornamental  “ Presentation  Plate  ” and 
Title-page,  with  their  delicate  and  graceful  Cupids,  Graces,  and 
Muses.  Turn  over  the  leaves  and  note  the  two  Turners — the 
Italian  lakes  of  Albano  and  Maggiore,  with  their  witchery  of  trans- 
parent water  and  sky,  so  delicately  translated  by  the  engraver, 
pictures  to  dream  over  ! 

Look  at  the  quaintly  rococo  scene  in  “ Boccaccio’s  Garden,”  with 
those  undulating  figures  peculiar  to  *he  graceful  pencil  of  Stothard  ; 
the  Landseer  portrait  of  Maida,  Scott’s  favourite  deerhound,  taken 
only  a few  weeks  before  the  noble  dog’s  death.  Oh,  yes ! the 
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pictures,  though  not  perhaps  according  to  present  taste,  are  so 
lovely,  delicate,  and  graceful,  that  for  them  alone  the  book  would  be 
worth  preserving. 

And  what  about  the  letterpress  ? Letterpress  ! The  very  word 
is  dispiriting — it  so  obviously  suggests  something  written  to  order  to 
accompany  a picture.  Well,  in  the  volume  I have  before  me,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  three  stories  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  as  he 
tells  us  himself  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  though  he  unaccountably 
ascribes  them  to  the  Christmas  of  1828  instead  of  1829.  The 
stories  are:  “My  Aunt  Margaret’s  Mirror,”  “The  Tapestried 
Chamber,”  and  “ Death  of  the  Laird’s  Jock.”  They  are  set  down 
as  being  “ By  the  Author  of  ‘ Waverley.’  ” In  the  next  volume, 
that  for  1830,  Scott  has  a drama,  “The  House  of  Aspen,”  and  he  is 
there  called  by  his  full  name  and  title,  “ Sir  Walter  Scott.”  This  is 
a work  of  his  early  youth,  partly  an  adaptation  of  a German 
original,  and  professedly  an  imitation  of  the  German  school  which 
had  been  inaugurated  by  Goethe’s  “ Goetz  von  Berlichingen,”  and 
to  which  Schiller’s  “ Robbers  ” belonged. 

I must  say  there  is  but  little  trace  of  the  “ Wizard  of  the  North  ” 
in  this  production,  even  though  the  subject  be  the  terrible  tribunal 
of  the  “ Vehmgericht/^  afterwards  better  treated  in  “ Anne  of  Geier- 
stein.” 

Coleridge  seems  a frequent  contributor  to  the  “ Keepsake,”  and 
to  at  least  one  other  Annual,  “ Friendship’s  Offering.”  It  is  in  the 
latter  that  he  has  those  imitations  of  classical  metres  of  which  the 
following  two  lines  are  well  known  ; — 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain’s  silvery  column, 

In  the  pentameter  aye,  falling  in  melody  back. 

In  the  same  volume,  that  for  1834,  are  to  be  found  those  “ Light- 
heartednesses in  Rhyme”  that  contain  the  humorous  abuse  of 
Cologne  which  he  called  “ Expectorations  : ” — 

I counted  two-and-seventy  stenches, 

All  well-defin’d  and  separate  stinks  ! 


The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne  ; 

But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? 

In  the  “Keepsake”  for  1830  he  has  those  noble  lines  on  the 
three  “ Graces  ” of  Education : — 
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O’er  wa)n,vard  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  Graces, 

And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

How  all  our  modern  educational  fads  must  come  back  at  last  to 
these  beautiful  precepts,  given  in  answer  to  “a  Lady’s  question 
respecting  the  accomplishments  most  desirable  in  an  instructress  of 
children  : ” — 

Yet  haply  there  will  come  a weary  day 
When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way, 

Then  with  a statue’s  smile,  a statue’s  strength. 

Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth, 

And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 

Neither  do  Wordsworth  and  Southey  disdain  to  contribute  to 
the  Annuals.  In  the  ‘‘Keepsake”  for  1829  Wordsworth  has  four 
pieces,  one  of  which  is  the  sonnet  on  that  well-known  tomb  in  the 
cloisters  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  which  is  inscribed  with  the  single 
word  “ Miserrimus.”  Another  poem  is  on  the  equally  well-known 
“Wishing  Gate”  at  Grasmere.  But — low  be  it  spoken  ! — Words- 
worth does  not  seem  in  these  Annual  poems  to  rise  much  above  the 
level  of  his  fellow  contributors. 

Much  more  interesting  are  those  “ Fragments,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,”  contributed  by  his  widow.  That  exquisitely  plaintive 
little  poem  “The  Aziola,”  which  seems  to  give  us  such  an  intimate 
momentary' glimpse  into  the  poet’s  life  with  his  Mary  in  Italy,  seems 
simply  to  light  up  the  pages  of  the  “ Keepsake.”  I cannot  help 
quoting  it : — 

Did  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry? 

Methinks  she  must  be  nigh,” 

Said  Mary  as  we  sate 

In  dusk,  ere  stars  were  lit,  or  candles  brought  j 
And  I,  who  thought 
This  Aziola  was  some  tedious  woman. 

Asked,  “ Who  is  Aziola  ? ” How  elate 
I felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human. 

No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  or  hate  : 

And  Mary  saw  my  soul. 

And  laughed  and  said,  “ Disquiet  yourself  not ; 

’Tis  nothing  but  a little  downy  owl.” 

Sad  Aziola  ! Many  an  eventide 
Thy  music  I had  heard 

By  w'ood  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain  side. 

And  fields  and  marshes  wide. 
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Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird, 

The  soul  ever  stirr’d  ; 

Unlike,  and  far  sweeter  than  them  all. 

Sad  Aziola  ! From  that  moment  I 
Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry. 

Shelley  does  not  often  write  in  this  quaint,  half-familiar  strain. 
He  has,  however,  a longer  poem,  the  “ Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne,” 
which  has  the  same  unwonted  charm. 

How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  when  this  “fragment,”  the 
“Aziola,”  was  published  in  the  “Keepsake,”  Shelley  had  been 
scarcely  more  than  half  a dozen  years  dead  ! A still  shorter  time 
had  Byron  been  dead,  when  some  letters  of  his  were  given  to  the 
“ Keepsake”  for  1830,  In  one  of  them,  written  the  year  of  Shelley’s 
death,  he  mentions  the  building  of  his  new  boat  at  Genoa.  At  the 
same  time  and  place  was  built  the  “ Don  Juan,”  that  “fatal  bark,’ 

“ Built  in  the  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses  dark,”  which  cost  England 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and,  alas,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  least 
recognised  of  her  sons  of  song  ! 

But,  to  leave  aside  these  great  name.s,  we  meet  some  which, 
though  known,  can  only  shine  with  a reflected  glory.  Of  these  are 
Edward  Quillinan,  for  instance,  and  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker 
poet ; perhaps  also  Mrs.  Shelley,  or,  as  she  is  always  styled  in  the 
Annuals,  “ the  author  of  Frankenstein.” 

Mrs.  Shelley  is  an  indefatigable  contributor  to  the  “ Keepsake.”^ 
Indeed,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  seems  to  have  had  for  a 
time  but  a poor  and  struggling  life  of  it,  and  to  have  depended, 
partially  at  least,  upon  her  pen.  Her  stories  show  little  or  nothing 
of  the  weird  power  of  “ Frankenstein.”  They  are  curiously  deficient 
in  dramatic  qualities,  and  are  generally  mere  narratives  of  some 
more  or  less  interesting  incident  taking  place  in  France,  Italy,  or 
Greece.  One  of  the  stories,  “ Ferdinand  of  Eboli,”  would,  in  the 
hands,  say,  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  and  treated  as  he  would  treat  it,, 
make  quite  a thrilling  historical  romance.  It  is  really  at  present  so 
much  raw  material  thrown  away  ! Another — probably  written  to 
order  for  two  delicate  engravings,  after  Turner,  of  “Virginia  Water” 
— though  in  the  sentimental  piling  up  the  agony  style  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  possesses,  for  two  reasons,  a certain  interest  of  its  own. 
First,  on  account  of  the  descriptions  of  the  solitary  beauty  of  the 
lake  and  surrounding  woods,  which  accord  well  with  the  pictures, 
and  secondly,  because  the  hero  describes  with  genuine  and  passionate 
sincerity  his  sufferings — the  sufferings  of  a sensitive  and  lonely  boy 
— at  Eton.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  Shelley,  for  all  the 
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sentiments  expressed  are  his,  and  hard  to  believe  that  the  incident  of 
the  murdered  bullfinch  is  not  a real  one. 

Edward  Quillinan  was  no  great  writer,  but  he  lies  beside  Words- 
worth in  the  little  churchyard  of  Grasmere.  He  married  Dora 
Wordsworth,  whose  charms — in  the  “ Triad  ”-~were  celebrated  by 
Wordsworth  in  the  “Keepsake”  for  1829,  and  in  the  “Forget-me- 
not”  for  1844  he  writes  on  the  funeral  of  Robert  Southey.  Two 
robins,  he  says  in  his  verses,  sang  persistently  as  the  funeral  proces- 
sion passed,  amid  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  The  poem  is  certainly 
not  remarkable,  but  in  the  opening  lines  we  have  an  echo  of 
Wordsworth  and  a roll-call  of  mountain  names,  which  thrills  the 
heart  of  the  lover  of  Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  country  as  only  such 
names  can 

Crosthwaite  Tower  sends  forth  a knell, 

Skiddaw  knows  its  meaning  well ; 

And  the  mountain  veils  his  head, 

As  they  bear  away  the  dead  ; 

Scawfell  hides  his  towering  height  ; 

Glaramara  shrinks  from  sight  j 
All  the  solemn  Steeps  around 
Veil  their  faces  from  the  sound  j 
Derwent  hears  it,  Greta  hears ; 

And  while  the  Clouds  supply  their  tears, 

The  troubled  Rivers  as  they  swell 
Hoarsely  chide  that  funeral  bell. 

Herbert’s  Haunt  on  Keswick-Mere 
Feels  the  Ghost  of  Genius  near  j 
Lodore  sends  a deeper  wail 
To  the  rough  heart  of  Borrowd  e. 

Stream  and  Lake,  and  Force  and  Fell, 

Sylvan  Isle  and  rocky  Dell, 

Their  part  in  this  day’s  sorrow  bear, 

And  heavier  make  the  gloom  they  share  j 
For  our  human  feelings  give 
Sympathies  that  in  them  live. 

Edward  Quillinan  still  lives  in  the  verses  of  a greater  than  he. 
It  is  of  him  that  Matthew  Arnold  wrote 

I saw  him  sensitive  in  frame, 

I knew  his  spirits  low, 

And  wish’d  him  health,  success,  and  fame, 

I do  not  wish  it  now. 

For  these  are  all  their  own  reward 
And  leave  no  good  behind  ; 

They  try  us,  oftenest  make  us  hard, 

Less  modest,  pure,  and  kind. 
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But  lie  is  now  by  fortune  foil’d 
No  more  ; and  we  retain 
The  memory  of  a man  unspoil’d, 

Sweet,  generous,  and  humane. 

With  all  the  fortunate  have  not, 

With  gentle  voice  and  brow — 

Alive,  we  would  have  changed  his  lot, 

We  would  not  change  it  now. 

Many  a man  has  a worse  title  to  remembrance  than  Edward 
Quillinan. 

Bernard  Barton  was  a considerable  writer  in  his  day,  and  in  the 
half-dozen  or  so  Annuals  which  lie  before  me  he  has  many,  many 
verses,  but  who  reads  them  now  ? Who  thinks  of  him  except  to 
remember  that  he  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Lamb,  and 
so  great  a friend  of  Edward  Fitzgerald’s  that  the  latter,  on  the  death 
of  the  Quaker  poet,  took  his  middle-aged  daughter  to  wife  and — the 
less  said  of  that  marriage  the  better  ! In  the  “ Forget-me-not  ” for 
1827,  by  the  by,  Bernard  Barton  has  some  lines  addressed  to  this 
daughter — curious  to  read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

Another  and  very  different  person  who  shines  by  reflected  light  is 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  Not  that  she  was  not  capable  of  shining,  and 
very  brilliantly,  by  her  own — for  she  was  an  eccentric  meteor  enough, 
flashing  across  the  path  of  Byron  and  consuming  not  him  but  herself 
in  her  devouring  flames.  Who  does  not  remember  the  story  of  her 
dressing  herself  up  as  a man  and  visiting  him  in  his  rooms,  and  that 
other  story  of  the  Kembles  seeing  her  through  the  lighted  window  of 
her  salon  in  Paris,  in  one  of  her  gusts  of  passion,  smashing  all  the 
glass  and  china  of  the  supper  table  ? The  cause  of  this  outbreak  was 
supposed  to  be  Byron  again.  In  the  “Keepsake”  for  1830  occurs 
a poem  said  to  be  by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  who,  however,  died  early 
in  1828.  Perhaps  her  husband  gave  the  poem  ; perhaps  she  herself 
before  she  died.  Note  the  significance  of  the  last  verse 
WOMANS S LOVE, 

Did  ever  man  a woman  love, 

And  listen  to  her  flattery, 

Who  did  not  soon  his  folly  prove, 

And  mourning  rue  her  treachery  ? 

For  were  she  fair  as  orient  beams 
That  gild  the  cloudless  summer  skies. 

Or  innocent  as  virgins’  dreams, 

Or  melting  as  true  lovers’  eyes, 

Or  were  she  pure  as  falling  dews 

That  deck  the  blossoms  of  the  spring, 

Still,  man,  thy  love  she  would  misuse. 

And  from  thy  breast  contentment  wring. 
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Then  trust  her  not,  though  fair  and  young  ; 

Man  has  so  many  true  hearts  grieved, 

That  woman  thinks  she  does  no  wrong 
When  she  is  false  and  he  deceived. 

As  a pendant  to  this,  read  the  following : — 

WHAT  IS  LOVEl 
By  M.  L. 

Love  is  the  passion  which  endureth, 

Which  neither  time  nor  absence  cureth 
Which  nought  of  earthly  change  can  sever, 

Love  is  the  light  which  shines  for  ever. 

What  cold  and  selfish  breasts  deem  madness 
Lives  in  its  depth  of  joy  and  sadness  : 

In  hearts,  on  lips  of  flame,  it  burneth  ; 

One  is  its  world,  to  one  it  turneth. 

Its  chain  of  gold — what  hand  can  break  it  ? 

Its  deathless  hold— what  force  can  shake  it  ? 

Mere  passion  aught  of  earth  may  sever, 

But  souls  that  love — love  on  for  ever. 

There  is  a pretty  touch  of  sincerity  and  earnestness  about  this 
little  poem,  who  wrote  it  ? Would  I could  think  it  were  Mary 
Lamb  ! But  I fear  not — I can  find  no  mention  of  it,  and  in  1829 
the  clouds  about  poor  Mary  were  very  dark. 

Most  of  the  Annual  ” writers  are  nothing  if  not  sentimental. 
Songs  by  Haynes  Bayly  abound,  and  the  copyright  of  them  is  care- 
fully safeguarded,  reminding  us  how  great  was  that  now  bygone 
popularity.  Verses  innumerable  there  are  with  names  like  “ Lines 
on  Presenting  a Copy  of  ‘ Lalla  Rookh  ’ to  a Lady  ” (who  presents  a 
copy  of  “ Lalla  Rookh  ” to  a lady  now  ?),  and,  as  I have  already 
hinted,  knights,  troubadours,  Albanians,  Spaniards,  picturesque 
robbers,  and  haughty  highwaymen  stalk  through  the  pages  ad 
infinitmn. 

But  occasionally  the  writers  are  gently  humorous.  Very  occa- 
sionally, for  even  Theodore  Hook  drivels  more  or  less,  and  Miss 
Mitford  in  the  later  Annuals  distinctly  prefers  fragments  from  her 
tragedies  to  village  scenes  and  characters,  though  she  has  these  too. 
But  in  the  first  “ Keepsake,”  though  anonymous,  Leigh  Hunt  stands 
out  from  all  the  rest  by  his  delightful  essay  on  Pocketbooks,  con- 
taining that  parody  on  a well-known  passage  in  Marlowe’s  Jew  of 
Malta,”  part  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 
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As  for  those  Baldwins  and  the  men  of  Long 
That  bought  my  Walter  Scotts  and  cookery  books, 
Here  have  I pursed  their  paltry  sovereigns. 

Fie  ! what  a trouble  ’tis  to  count  such  books  ! 

Give  me  the  dealers  in  the  souvenirs, 

That  trade  in  volumes  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 


Printed  with  ink  with  wine  in  it,  and  bound 
By  fellows,  as  at  operas,  in  kid  gloves ; 

Books  bound  in  opal,  sapphire,  amethyst. 

With  topaz  tooling,  Eden  green  morocco, 

That  once  was  slippers  to  an  emperor  ; 

And  full  of  articles  of  so  great  price, 

As  one  of  them  indifferently  written 
And  not  ascribed  unto  a man  of  quality, 

Might  serve  in  peril  of  a writ  of  Middlesex 
To  ransom  great  bards  from  captivity. 

This  is  the  sort  of  publishing  for  me.  . . . 

• ••••• 

And  in  another  volume  of  the  “Keepsake”  the  author  of 
“ Granby,”  T.  J.  Lister,  has  an  amusing  “ Dialogue  for  the 
Year  2130.”  Hear  the  prophecies,  and  remember  that  when  it 
was  written  railways,  cheap  education,  telephones,  and  many  other 
things  were  not. 

It  opens  with  three  friends  meeting  in  Kensington  Square  ; — 

Enter  Lord  A and  Sir  James  B meeting  Mr.  C . 

Lord  A.  Ah,  C , I am  delighted  to  meet  you.  You  are  an  unexpected 

novelty — I thought  you  were  in  Africa. 

Mr.  C.  I have  been  there  ; but  I left  it  a month  ago — everybody  was  leaving 
it  when  I came  away.  I am  just  arrived  from  out  of  Scotland  ; breakfasted  this 
morning  at  Edinburgh ; and  have  not  been  in  town  above  a couple  of  hours. 
The  roads  are  dreadfully  heavy  now.  Conceive  my  having  been  seven  hours  and 
a half  coming  from  Edinburgh  to  London  ! 

Sir  James  B.  An  active  snail  would  have  beaten  you.  . . . 

Africa  seems  to  have  loomed  largely  in  the  future  : — 

Lord  A.  You,  Lady  D , have  also  been  travelling,  I believe? 

Lady  D.  Yes,  we  were  out  of  England  in  the  winter.  Our  physician  recom- 
mended a warmer  climate  for  Lord  D , so  we  took  a villa  on  the  Niger,  and 

afterwards  spent  a short  time  at  Sackatoo. 

Mr.  C.  I suppose  you  found  it  full  of  English  ? 

Lady  D.  Oh,  quite  full,  and  such  a set  ! We  knew  hardly  any  of  them.  In 
fact  we  did  not  go  there  for  society.  We  met  a few  pleasant  people,  Australians — 
the  Abershaws,  the  Hardy  Vauxes,  and  Sir  W’dliam  and  Lady  Soames. 

Mr.  C.  Did  you  go  by  the  new  Tangier  and  Timbuctoo  road  ? 

Lady  D.  Yes,  we  did  ; and  we  found  it  excellent.  . . . 
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Typewriters  and  the  music  of  Wagner  are  alike  foreshadowed  in 
the  following : — 

Lady  D.  . . . Have  you  seen  Sir  James  lately  ? 

Lord  A.  He  quitted  us  only  a few  minutes  before  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  you  here. 

Lady  D.  I wish  you  would  scold  him  for  me.  I sent  him  an  invitation  for 
yesterday  to  dine,  and  he  never  came. 

Mr.  C.  I think  I heard  him  say  that  he  was  invited  for  to-night. 

Lady  D.  Ah  ! then  I understand  the  reason.  The  fault  is  not  his.  The  fact 
is  that  my  automaton  note-writer  does  make  such  dreadful  mistakes  that  I must 
really  have  him  taken  to  pieces.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  the  other  day  ? Sent 
a note  of  condolence  instead  of  congratulation  ! And  it  was  on  the  event  of  old 
Lord  Battersea’s  marriage  with  that  little  flirt,  Miss  Pipkinson.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unfortunate.  I dare  say  I am  suspected  of  having  done  it  on 
purpose.  Mr,  C , have  you  heard  the  new  opera  ? 

Mr.  C.  Do  you  mean  “ Annibale  ” ? Yes,  I have  heard  it. 

Lady  D.  Is  not  it  charming  ? How  fine  that  “ Passage  of  the  Alps  ” is  1 
How  well  the  music  represents  all  that  one  can  suppose  to  be  going  on — the 
trampling  and  bellowing  of  the  elephanfs — the  fhundermg  of  the  avalanches — the 
repeated  blows  of  the  hammers  and  mattocks  ; then  how  magnificent  is  that 
chorus  where  they  pour  the  vinegar  down  the  rocks  ! 

Mr.  C.  Yes,  very  fine  certainly  ; but  somehow  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge. 

Lady  D.  That  is  what  it  ought  to  do.  . . . 

• • ♦ • ♦ # • 

The  immense  spread  of  popular  science  and  universal  education 
had  not  begun  in  1830,  but  it  was  clearly  anticipated,  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  uselessness  of  cheap  scientific  knowledge  as  a panacea 
for  the  ills  of  life  is  slyly  hinted  at  when  beggars  and  crossing- 
sweepers  are  made  to  talk  as  follow's  : — 

Lord  A.  . . . Hallo,  Sweeper  ! Hold,  you  have  splashed  me  ! 

Sweeper.  Och,  sure  ! Fd  be  afther  suspinding  my  operations  afore  your  lord- 
ship’s lordship  should  recaeve  any  ditriment. 

Lord  A.  But  I have  received  detriment  already. 

Sweeper.  Why,  then,  by  the  power  of  gravitation,  and  as  I hope  to  be  em- 
balmed, I’ve  perfarmed  Ihe  operation  of  abstarsion  in  the  public  ways  of  this  little 
nate  parallilogram,  man  and  boy,  above  twinty  years,  and  niver  offended  the  fore 
or  since,  at  all,  at  all,  plase  your  lordship’s  honour,  in  that  respict  or  in  any  other. 
Shure  your  lordship’s  habiliment  desarves  to  be  as  immaculate  as  your  lordship’s 
'honour.  But  step  on  wid  yees  now,  and  ye’ll  be  splashed  no  more.  Oest  U 
pretnier  pas  qui  coute. 

Mr,  C.  . . . I wonder  if  the  common  people  were  as  scientific  in  their 
language  formerly.  Oh  ! we  shall  have  some  more  fine  phraseology — there  is  a 
beggar  at  our  elbow. 

Beggar.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  trespass  upon  your  bountiful  benevolence 
— a contribution 

Lord  A.  I have  nothing  for  you. 
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Beggar.  Necessitas^  gentlemen,  necessilas  non  habet  legem^  and  necessity,  in 
spite  of  my  reluctance,  has  compelled  me  to  embrace  the  profession  of  an  operative 
mendicant. 

Lord  A.  I tell  you,  my  good  man,  I have  nothing  for  you. 

Beggar.  Then  may  . . . your  bosoms  be  lacerated  by  the  hydras  of  discord ! 
May  a corroding  colony  of  carking  cares  be  ever  ready  to  pullulate  afresh,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  What  an  abusive  scoundrel  1 

Lord  A.  Oh,  he  is  like  all  his  tribe.  . . . 

And  Lady  D was  one  of  the  patronesses  of  the  new  “ Cali- 

sthenic  Academy  for  the  Children  of  Pauper  Operatives  ! ” 

Lifts,  telephones,  and  what  has  not  come  yet,  but  is  probably  on 
the  way,  automaton  service,  are  foreshadowed  thus : — 

Lord  D.  . . . Here  we  are  at  D ’s.  {Touches  a spring  on  the  door.  A 

self-acting  knocker  gives  a treble  knock — door  is  opened  by  a Steam  Porter^  dressed 
in  the  D.  livery. 

Lord  A.  Is  Lady  D at  home  ? 

{Figure  nods  its  head.  Lord  A.  and  Mr.  C.  enter ^ repeat  their  tiames  through 
the  Announcement  Tube,  are  conducted  by  the  Porter  to  the  Introduction  Chair ^ in 
which  they  place  themselves.  The  chair  mounts  with  them  through  the  ceilings  and 
they  find  themselves  in  the  presence  ^Lady  D.] 

And  again  here  is  the  telephone  : — 

Lady  D.  . . . Poor  Mrs.  Winterblossom  1 I have  been  talking  to  her  this 
afternoon  through  the  telescope  till  my  fingers  ache. 

Mr.  C.  Where  was  she  ? 

Lady  D.  About  two  miles  off,  in  her  house  in  Hamilton  Place. 

The  map  of  the  world  is  played  at  ball  with  in  this  amusing  skit— 
here  are  some  of  the  top sy-turvey isms 

Mr.  C.  . . . My  friend  says  they  had  received  intelligence  of  an  insurrection 
having  broken  out  in  Turkey. 

Lady  D.  Turkey  ! Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  C.  It  is  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.  The  insurrection  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  among  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  sect  called 
Mahometans,  and  to  have  been  secretly  fomented  by  those  seditious  levellers, 
the  Austrians.  Those  restless  mortals  are  like  the  old  French  Jacobins  ; not 
content  with  revolutionising  themselves,  they  wish  to  carry  their  pernicious 
doctrines  into  every  other  country. 

Lady  D.  Ay,  I wish  they  would  imitate  the  steady  monarchical  government 
of  America. 

War  is  then  hinted  at  between  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  America, 

and  Mr.  C adds  that  war  is  also  expected  in  the  East  between 

the  united  powers  of  the  “ Emperor  of  India,  the  Burmese  Republic, 
and  the  Kings  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,”  against  the  “aggressions  of 
Australia.”  “ It  will  be  singular,”  he  adds,  “ if  war  should  break  out 
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at  the  same  time  in  two  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  among  a set 
of  nations  all  of  which  speak  English.” 

Lord  A.  True ; but  you  must  remember  that  with  the  exception  of  a few 
countries  in  our  little  Europe,  which  retain  their  original  languages,  almost  all  the 
greatest  nations  do  speak  English.  It  is  the  language  of  three-fourths  of  Asia, 
nine-tenths  of  North  America,  half  Africa,  and  all  the  insular  states  in  the 
South  Seas. 

Mr.  C.  And  this  little  kingdom,  with  a population  of  not  more  than  forty 
millions,  has  had  the  honour  of  colonising  half  the  globe ! 

Lord  A.  True  ; and  at  a time  when  our  pOpulatiort  was  not  much  more  than 
half  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  C.  It  is  a gratifying  reflection. 

Lady  D.  Might  not  one  say  a “ mortifying  one  ” ? These  countries  are  our 
colonies  no  longer.  How  powerful  we  should  have  been  if  we  had  retained  them  ! 

Lord  A.  Perhaps,  Lady  D , not  much  more,  powerful  than  we  are  at 

present.  I might  almost  say,  perhaps,  not  so  powerful.  If  we  look  into  history, 
we  find  that  when  the  United  States  of  America  (as  they  were  formerly  called), 
when  Canada,  India,  Australia  successively  fell  from  our  grasp,  at  each  time  the 
most  ruinous  consequences  were  anticipated,  and  at  each  time  the  fancied  disaster 
was  found  to  be  the  forerunner  of  increased  prosperity.  There  seem  to  be  certain 
limits  beyond  which  no  nation  can  extend  itself  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
disunion  and  decay.  We  have  lost  many  dependencies  which  perhaps  after  all 
were  more  expensive  than  beneficial ; but  we  can  never  lose  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  mother  country  of  half  the  civilised  globe.  . . . Let  us  only  look  at  the 
number  of  mighty  nations  that  were  first  nursed  into  civilisation  under  our  sway ; 
and  then,  should  any  one  ask  what  country  since  the  world  began  has  done  the 
greatest  portion  of  substantial  good,  I think  we  may  fearlessly  tell  them — England. 

And  with  this  edifying  piece  of  patriotism  the  dialogue  concludes. 

While  Leigh  Hunt,  Miss  Mitford,  the  Howitts,  L.  E.  L.,  and 
others  have  been  contributors  to  the  earlier,  so  have  Mrs.  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  to  the  later  Annuals ; but  when 
they  begin  to  be  bound  in  cloth  they  lose  much  of  their  charm  to 
my  mind  ! It  is  the  old-fashioned  innocence,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
early  silk  or  leather  bound  volumes  which  delights  me.  I could  say 
much  more  of  them,  of  their  quaint  society  sketches,  their  romantic 
tales,  their  exquisite,  if  rococo^  “ embellishments ; ” but  all  things 
must  have  an  end,  and  so  must  this  catiserie  on  my  well-worn 
and  out-of-date,  yet  delightful  Old  Annuals ! 


KATHLEEN  KNOX. 
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HE  tourist  in  August  is  of  necessity  a long-suffering  person. 


J.  Otherwise,.  I don’t  quite  think  we  should  have  tolerated 
our  quarters  in  this  remote  Hebridean  isle  of  Barra.  We 
have  been  here  nearly  three  weeks  and  are  getting  accustomed  to 
the  fringe  of  the  heads  of  hawks  and  seagulls  and  the  tail  of  the 
wild  cat  which  decorate  one  end  of  our  inn.  Also,  we  have 
begun  to  find  the  morning  tub  in  the  salmon  brook  outside  (hidden 
behind  a discreet  little  thicket)  rather  less  acutely  cold  than  at  first. 
Our  gudewife  thinks  us  an  odd  couple  of  Spartans  for  tumbling  out 
of  a warm  bed  down  her  perpendicular  ladder  staircase,  and  out  into 
the  inhospitable  morning  air  for  these  lavatory  exercises.  But  she  is 
content  if  we  are  content,  and  though  we  return  to  the  “ porridges  ” 
with  chattering  teeth  and  blue  noses,  we  loudly  proclaim  the  benefits 
we  derive  from  the  icy  brook. 

The  inn  is  a white-faced  little  hovel  with  an  attic.  It  looks  at  the 
brook  and  the  heather-clad  rise  beyond  the  brook.  You  must  go  for 
a few  yards  up  the  road  to  behold  the  sea.  At  the  best,  though,  it 
isn’t  the  sea,  but  the  North  Bay  of  Barra,  a shining  arm  of  water,  with 
low  rocky  and  heathery  land  clasping  it  very  tight.  The  tide  seems 
always  out,  which  means  bad  smells,  and  a rim  of  golden  seaweed 
defining  the  water  mark.  This  latter  is  good  to  contemplate.  Old 
Crome  would  have  enjoyed  it  even  more  than  we  do.  As  for  the 
smell,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  our  vast-waisted  and  ever-cheerful 
landlady.  She  boasts  of  a fair  number  of  children,  one  a boy  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  whom  the  doctor  has  pronounced  delicate,  though 
appearances  give  the  lie  to  the  man  of  medicine.  This  lad  spends 
much  of  his  time,  for  his  health’s  sake,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  bad 
smells.  His  mother  says  they  have  already  done  him  a deal  of  good. 
He  is  a bright  little  fellow,  and  the  other  day  informed  us  that  the 
doctor  also  said  he  was  to  smoke.  His  lungs  required  it  as  impera- 
tively as  malodorous  air.  We  are  now  expecting  that  he  will  whisper 
to  us,  in  a favourable  moment,  that  if  he  could  only  have  his  gill  of 
whisky  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  his  constitution  would  be 
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entirely  set  up.  He  ate  the  morsel  of  twist  we  gave  him  as  if  it  were 
an  oyster  or  a comfit. 

Our  hostess  has  a spinning-wheel,  of  course.  She  sits  in  the  sun, 
before  the  white  walls  of  her  house,  and  lets  the  babble  of  her  imple- 
ment wed  with  the  babble  of  the  brook.  We  have  taken  her  with  a 
Kodak  in  this  industrious  attitude,  a few  of  her  bare-legged  and 
freckled  progeny  grouped  about  her.  We  have  taken  her  several 
times,  her  hints  being  pathetically  broad.  It  appears  that  another 
fisher  fellow  years  ago  came  here  with  a camera  and  told  the  dear 
lady  what  an  interesting  couple  were  she  and  her  wheel.  Further, 
he  seems  to  have  made  a variety  of  studies  of  her.  I am  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  did  not  enlarge  her  (she  was  doubtless  slim  in  those 
days)  and  send  her  to  one  of  the  illustrated  papers.  Anyhow,  he 
has  helped  her  character  to  a measure  of  amusing  vanity.  That 
other  fisher  fellow  must  have  been  an  annoyance  or  worse  to  our 
good  hostess’s  husband.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  “ Monsieur  le  mari  ” looks  wise  in  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
when  his  spouse  perches  at  her  wheel  on  the  threshold ; but  he  only 
grins  and  lounges  off  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  when  the  Kodak 
is  brought  into  play.  However,  we  have  made  the  lady  understand 
that  one  more  film  alone  can  be  devoted  to  her,  charmingly  pictur- 
esque though  she  is. 

As  may  be  supposed,  we  are  not  indoors  more  than  we  can  help. 
But  the  Atlantic  has  a scurvy  trick  of  brewing  up  thunderstorms, 
which  come  sailing  majestically  over  the  broken  heathery  hills  two  or 
three  times  a day,  as  it  seems,  for  our  special  discomfort.  There  is  no 
deception  about  the  rain  supply  in  these  very  black  clouds.  Moreover, 
since  the  cow  Mackenzie  ate  Dallas’s  macintosh,  one  or  the  other 
of  us  is  always  getting  soaked,  which  entails  a spell  of  shelter  while 
the  things  are  dried.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  about  the  cow,  but 
one  of  the  men  swore  he  saw  Mackenzie  gulp  down  the  tail  end  of 
the  coat,  which  has,  naturally,  been  missing  ever  since.  This,  at 
least,  can  be  said  of  the  cow : its  taste  in  macintoshes  is  extremely 
high  bred.  The  thing  was  as  good  as  new.  We  have  to  console  our- 
selves with  the  positive  assurance  of  every  one  connected  with  the 
inn  (down  to  Donald  the  invalid),  that  Mackenzie’s  milk  has 
increased  marvellously  in  quantity  and  cream  since  she  ate  that 
expensive  and  unusual  **  entree.” 

When  we  are  indoors  we  live  in  a small  snug  room,  the  furniture 
whereof  is  no  more  insecure  than  you  would  expect  in  so  enervating 
a climate.  There  are  plants  in  the  window,  and  there  is  always  a 
fire  in  the  grate.  Our  Mother  Superior  bustles  in  periodically  and 
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inquires  if  we  like  this,  that,  and  the  other — “ whatever.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  like  her  “ whatevers  ” most  of  all.  They  are 
elegant  finials  to  the  edifice  of  her  sentences,  if  one  may  be  allowed 
to  be  so  exuberantly  flamboyant.  They  are  better  even  than  her 
whisky,  which  is  warranted  to  oust  deathlike  thoughts  at  the  various 
funerals  in  the  district.  And  we  are  certain,  without  proof,  that  they 
are  immeasurably  better  for  body,  mind,  and  estate,  than  the  cham- 
pagne entered  on  her  diminutive  and  grimy  carte  des  vinSy  at  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  the  bottle.  There  is  a terrible  mystery  con- 
nected with  this  particular  wine.  How  it  came  hither,  and  who 
consumes  it,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn.  The  idea  is  that  we 
must  drink  it  when  we  kill  a salmon.  But  we  are  both  agreed  that  we 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Still,  not  to  fracture  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, we  have  put  away  all  our  salmon  flies  and  devoted  ourselves 
scrupulously  to  the  trout. 

When  the  lamp  is  lit  and  we  have  said  our  latest  things  about 
the  midges,  our  room  is  calculated  to  warm  the  very  cockles  of  our 
hearts.  We  then  play  piquet  and  drink  whisky,  having  first 
entered  up  our  captures  for  the  day. 

As  for  our  sleeping  apartment,  in  spite  of  its  texts  and  the  three 
bibles  on  the  dresser,  we  do  not  care  for  it.  When  our  hostess 
appears,  with  her  insidious  “Ye’ll  be  ready  for  your  beds,  whatever  ? ” 
and  offers  us  candles,  we  make  excuses.  But  of  course  the  fateful 
moment  arrives  at  length.  Then  we  climb  the  ladder  to  the  attic 
somewhat  gloomily  and,  having  undressed  and  said  our  prayers,  rest 
our  heads  on  our  pillows  and  wonder  whose  turn  it  is  to  get  an 
untimely  wetting  this  night.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  roof  leaks. 
Dallas,  who  has  the  palm’s  breadth  of  glass  skylight  over  his  chest, 
seems  the  more  exposed  to  raindrops.  But,  as  I have  explained  to 
him  often,  the  sodden  condition  of  my  coverlets  in  the  morning 
proves  to  conviction  that  he  would  gain  nothing  if  we  were  to  change 
beds.  On  very  wet  nights  we  lie  awake  with  basins.  Our  talk  about 
spates  on  these  occasions  is  a hollow  sham.  Really,  we  are  both  in 
a condition  of  extreme  fur}',  which  we  dissemble  with  mocking 
laughter  and  feeble  cynicism. 

Now  and  then  we  catch  a flea.  Our  good  lady  said  our  first  flea 
could  not  have  been  a flea,  for  had  not  she  and  Flora,  the  eldest 
girl,  scrubbed  the  attic  floor  till  their  arms  ached,  and  was  not  the 
linen  as  white  as  the  outer  walls  of  the  house  ? But  she  has  been 
forced  by  direct  testimony  to  eat  her  earlier  words.  Now  she  blames 
the  poultry,  and  she  does  right  in  the  matter,  for  the  inquisitive 
roosters  go  about  the  house  just  as  they  please.  One  cock  mth  a 
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swollen  great  comb  has  been  caught  crowing  at  full  pitch  on  our 
bedroom  dresser  ; and  its  brethren,  wives,  &c.  trip  in  and  out  of  our 
parlour  with  audacious  unrestraint. 

As  for  our  food  in  this  inn  of  Bayherivah,  it  is  lavish  and  quaint 
We  came  prepared  to  live  on  trout  and  bannocks,  with  whisky  and 
cream  as  the  principal  fluids.  But  we  are  indulged  with  far  better 
entertainment  than  that.  Up  the  valley  to  the  west  there  is  the  big 
farm  of  Allasdale,  round  which  two  thousand  sheep  and  five  hundred 
head  of  cattle  find  a picking.  Of  course  the  mortality  among  so 
many  quadrupeds  must  be  pretty  regular.  Hence  our  beef,  and 
hence  our  mutton.  I infer  nothing.  Our  mutton  is  nearly  always 
salted.  Eaten,  however,  piping  hot,  with  a lump  of  butter,  it  is  as 
toothsome  as  it  is  novel.  The  beef  is  less  palatable.  The  inn 
chickens,  if  chickens,  have  in  a few  short  weeks  acquired  a wondrous 
strength  of  sinew  and  firmness  of  flesh.  Our  bread  comes  from 
Glasgow  ; first  to  Oban,  then  over  the  stormy  Minch  for  about  nine 
hours  (probably  in  pouring  rain),  and  lastly  six  miles  by  road  from 
Castlebay,  the  mighty  capital  of  the  island.  It  must  be  good  bread. 
We  impress  this  on  each  other.  If  it  were  not  good  bread,  it  could 
not  have  been  selected  for  this  arduous  journey.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  each  loaf  has  suffered  from  “ mal  de  mer  ” 
on  the  voyage.  They  all  look  like  it,  and  they  are  all  flabby. 

The  “ porridges  ” are,  of  course,  our  chief  sustenance,  with  the 
milk  and  cream  yielded  by  Mackenzie  and  her  small  active  sisters. 
Dallas  is  for  ever  trying  to  find  a flavour  of  macintosh  in  the  milk. 
It  is  a ludicrous  idea.  As  if  it  were  likely  that  the  coat  which  had 
protected  him  from  so  many  showers  should  now  by  transubstantia- 
tion  come  inside  instead  of  outside  him  ! 

Yesterday  we  had  a gooseberry  pudding,  the  fruit  harvested  from 
the  wee  garden  of  the  Catholic  priest  just  round  the  eastern  head- 
land, and  the  pudding  proclaimed  by  our  landlady  as  one  of  the 
events  of  the  season. 

Salmon  we  have  enjoyed  once.  We  did  not  take  that  fish. 
While  we  were  breakfasting  one  morning  and  wishing  the  falling  rain 
would  drown  every  midge  and  gnat  in  the  land,  our  landlady’s 
husband  scuffled  in  and  cried  aloud  for  the  pitchfork.  From  our 
table  we  saw  father,  mother,  and  several  eager  and  tawny-haired 
children  steal  across  the  road  to  the  brook,  which  is  here  four  feet 
wide.  Then  the  pitchfork  was  poised  ; splash  it  went  into  the  water ; 
and  the  next  moment  a writhing  fish  was  hoisted  into  the  air.  It 
was  an  eight- pounder  and  rather  coarse  eating.  If  only  the  sun  had 
been  shining,  I would  have  “ Kodaked  ” that  family  scene  of 
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triumph  when  the  head  of  the  house  crossed  the  threshold  with  the 
luckless  impaled  fish  before  him. 

We  catch  plenty  of  trout  in  the  Loch  an  Duin  or  Mill-lake,  about 
half  a mile  up  the  road.  We  catch  them  by  the  score  daily.  It  is  a 
benevolent  task,  for  the  lake  is  crammed  with  them  and  they  are  so 
thin  that  one  may  study  their  bones  without  killing  them  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  new  photography.  They  come  to  us  not 
infrequently  by  threes : a three-quarter  pounder  to  the  first  fly ; a 
half-pounder  to  the  second ; and  an  object  of  a couple  of  ounces  to 
the  third  fly.  The  poor  creatures  are  ravenous  and  would,  I am 
sure,  if  they  were  not  so  debilitated,  attempt  to  eat  each  other.  But, 
as  may  be  imagined,  they  are  not  a table  luxury. 

There  is  another  article  of  diet  that  must  be  mentioned  in  this 
little  inn  of  North  Barra : cockles,  to  wit. 

“ Ye  have  never  eaten  the  cockles  ? ” exclaimed  our  landlady, 
when  we  commented  on  the  number  of  shells  in  the  neighbourhood. 
**  Well  now,  did  ye  ever  hear  the  like  ! But  I shall  send  one  of  the 
bairns  to  the  sands,  and  this  night  ye  shall  sup  on  the  cockles, 
whatever  ! ” 

As  she  had  clearly  made  up  her  mind,  we  did  not  trouble  to 
contradict  her.  Besides,  it  appears  that  Barra  has  long  had  a 
reputation  for  these  shell-fish  ; a reputation  it  behoved  us  to  respect. 
So  far  back  as  1549,  Sir  Donald  Munro,  then  High  Dean  of  the 
Western  Isles,  in  his  survey  of  Barra,  was  struck  by  its  cockles. 
This  is  what  the  gentleman  says  on  the  subject : “ In  the  north  end 
of  this  Isle  of  Barry  ther  is  one  spring  and  fresh  water  well.  This 
well  treuly  springs  up  certaine  little  round  quhyte  things,  less  nor 
the  quantity  of  confeit  come,  lykest  to  the  shape  and  figure  of  ane 
little  cockill,  as  it  appearit  to  me.  Out  of  this  well  runs  ther  ane 
little  strype  downwith  to  the  sea,  and  quher  it  enters  into  the  sea 
ther  is  ane  myle  braid  of  sands,  quhilk  ebbs  ane  myle,  callit  the 
Traymore  of  Killbaray,  that  is,  the  grate  sands  of  Barray.  This  sand 
is  full  of  grate  cokills  and  alledgit  be  the  ancient  countrymen  that 
the  cokills  comes  down  out  of  the  foresaid  hill  throughe  the  said 
strype  in  the  first  small  forme  that  we  have  spoken  off,  and  after  ther 
coming  to  the  sandis  grows  grate  cokills  alwayes.  Ther  is  na  fairer 
and  more  profitable  sands  for  cokills  in  all  the  world.” 

Sir  Donald’s  spelling  and  syntax  are  not  the  spelling  and  syntax 
of  this  day.  No  matter  for  that.  It  lent  an  impetus  to  appetite 
when  we  had  the  smoking  cockles  in  their  shells  before  us  to  know 
that  three  centuries  and  a half  ago  the  progenitors  of  just  these  shell- 
fish were  worthy  of  such  extreme  praise  at  the  lips  of  the  Dean  of 
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the  Isles.  However,  we  could  not  endure  the  gritty  things.  They 
may  be,  to  borrow  from  the  legend  of  a Glasgow  restaurant,  “ guid 
plain  meat  for  guid  plain  folk;”  but  methinks  an  apprenticeship 
must  first  be  served  to  them.  Both  Dallas  and  I have  little  doubt 
that  Sir  Donald  Munro  wrote  about  the  cockles  from  hearsay  and 
not  after  the  verdict  of  his  own  reverend  stomach. 

But  really,  enough  has  been  said  about  eating  and  drinking.  Let 
us  turn  to  nobler  topics  : the  island's  society,  scenery,  and  so  forth. 

To  begin  with  the  scenery,  which  in  a measure  explains  the 
society.  This  is  not  sensational,  though  it  is,  in  August,  assuredly 
agreeable  to  persons  who  like  heather  hills,  sea  cliffs,  sands  and,  wet 
feet.  The  island  is,  roughly,  some  seven  miles  long  by  four  in 
breadth.  It  is  shaped  like  a tadpole,  with  groups  of  satellitic  islets, 
north,  east,  and  south.  When  the  tide  is  low,  many  of  these  islets 
make  a pretence  of  being  part  of  Barra’s  mainland.  You  may  then 
see  bare-legged  souls  plodding  across  vast  reaches  of  yellow  sands 
with  streaks  of  silvery  water  interlacing  the  sands.  But  they  are  not 
permitted  to  loiter  midway,  for  the  tide  comes  with  a rush  when  it  is 
in  the  mood  to  come ; its  white  surge  laps  up  the  golden  seaweed 
which  beards  the  rocks  as  if  it  loved  the  stinking  pretty  stuff.  We 
do  not  boast  of  many  mountains.  There  is,  however,  old  Heaval,  nearly 
in  the  heart  of  the  land,  a bald-headed  fellow  1,260  feet  high, 
moated  round  with  delightful  little  ravines,  generally  more  than 
damp,  and  clad  as  to  his  spacious  flanks  with  magnificent  heather,  a 
good  proportion  of  which  is  white.  I am  much  mistaken  if  I did 
not  see  the  whisk  of  a viper’s  tail  among  this  heather  the  other  day 
while  I rested  in  its  midst  and  watched  the  smoke  of  my  pipe  curl 
towards  the  thunder-cloud  overhead.  Like  enough  too ; though  the 
islanders  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics  and  might  be  supposed 
therefore  to  be  under  the  benign  influence  of  St.  Patrick,  the  pre- 
eminent foe  of  reptiles.  Between  Heaval  and  the  western  shore 
there  is  an  extensive  plain,  well  dotted  with  cattle  and  sheep  and 
good  store  of  bothies  with  thatched  roofs  by  the  coast.  Lakes  there 
are  very  few,  considering  how  amazingly  the  northern  and  neighbour 
isles  of  the  Uists  are  enamelled  with  them.  There  is  Loch  St.  Clair 
near  Castlebay,  with  its  little  comrade,  Loch  Doirlinn  ; and  close  to 
us  there  is  the  Loch  of  the  Mill  and  another  with  a name  I can 
neither  spell  nor  pronounce.  And  these  are  all.  The  island  could 
do  well  with  another  or  two.  There  are  trout  in  the  northern  pools 
to  stock  half  a dozen  lakes,  and  the  thunder-clouds  and  winter  rains 
might  be  trusted  to  keep  them  full  of  water.  The  existing  lakes  are 
very  pretty  little  affairs  just  now,  with  their  deep  grassy  borders, 
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lilied  patches  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  heather  on  the 
surrounding  hills.  Our  rocks  are  granite.  There  are  boulders 
everywhere.  The  shaggy  liver-coloured  and  black  cattle  in  our  part 
of  the  island  are  fond  of  posing  on  these  rocky  points  and  bellowing. 
It  is  as  if  they  cried  : “ Are  we  not  picturesque  and  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  those  R.A.  gentlemen  who  paint  just  such  quadrupeds 
as  us  with  just  such  a background  as  this  ? ” 

These  are  the  main  elements  of  Barra.  Add  a soft  air,  which 
seems  almost  to  bend  the  bones  in  one’s  body,  and  more  midges 
than  you  have  ever  dreamt  of  even  in  Lapland,  and  you  will  have 
the  island’s  portrait  fairly  complete. 

But  stay,  on  the  rocks  to  the  west  you  must  spread  about  a huge 
quantity  of  wreckage,  with  scores  upon  scores  of  the  bleached  skulls 
of  oxen,  and  horns  detached  from  the  skulls.  The  Atlantic  now  and 
again  plunges  a ship  on  this  west  coast  of  Barra  which,  further,  is  of 
course  at  all  times  a shelf  for  its  nasty  refuse.  It  is  some  years  since 
the  wreck  of  the  cattle  ship  of  which  these  skulls  are  the  gay 
memento  ; but  Barra  still  sports  its  mortuary  favours  with  a sort  of 
ugly  pride. 

The  island’s  population  is  about  two  thousand.  That,  if  one 
may  believe  the  tales  told  by  Scottish  lairds  and  others  who  come  to 
the  hotel  in  Castlebay  and  sympathetically  discuss  the  landlord’s 
affairs,  is  far  too  many  for  the  good  of  the  land.  But  the  Barra 
crofters  decline  to  be  persuaded  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  them  also  decline  to  pay  any  rent,  and  dare  the 
lord  of  the  isle  to  evict  them.  They  are  not  cheerful-looking  in- 
dividuals, and  they  are  not  energetic.  You  may  see  them  choking 
up  the  doorways  of  their  hovels,  comfortably  clad  in  blue  jerseys, 
peaked  caps,  and  sea  boots,  and  smoking  earnest  pipes,  what  time 
their  women  folk  dig  the  potatoes,  attend  to  the  pig  in  the  sty  or  the 
cow  in  the  croft,  wash  clothes,  or  prepare  the  island  wool  to  be 
turned  into  homespun  of  different  colours.  They  talk  Gaelic  when 
they  talk  at  all,  and  they  seem  to  relish  the  perfume  of  their  own 
drains  as  heartily  as  Donald  of  Bayherivah  the  bad  smells  of  the 
exposed  seaweed.  Their  boats  carry  pretty  names,  like  “ Welcome 
Home  ” and  “ Be  in  Time,”  but  one  cannot  think  they  themselves 
are  at  all  in  harmony  with  such  admirable  phrases.  Their  eyes  arc 
black,  and  so  is  their  hair.  Tradition  says  they  have  much  Spanish 
blood  in  them — with  reference  to  the  Armada  wrecks  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  And  tradition  is  somewhat  supported  in  the  matter  by 
the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  they  are  mostly  Catholics.  In 
some  respects,  however,  they  are  more  akin  to  their  Celtic  cousins 
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of  Ireland.  For  instance,  they  dearly  love  a funeral,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  civilising  influences  of  modern  landlords,  modem  priests, 
an  occasional  visitor,  and  an  occasional  newspaper,  they  prefer  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  with  bagpipes,  whisky, 
tobacco,  and  the  dance  rather  than  with  tears  and  melancholy  mono- 
syllables. Their  homes  would  not  be  regarded  with  a flattering  eye 
by  one  of  the  ancient  Piets.  But  this  can  be  said  of  them ; they 
go  far  better  with  their  green  and  dun  surroundings  than  would  the 
red  slate-roofed  tenements  of  a town. 

Briefly,  the  Barra  folk  ought  to  be  very  interesting  to  the  anthro- 
pologist, though  they  do  not  allure  the  transitory  stranger. 

The  town  of  Castlebay  seems  to  us  quite  a metropolis  after  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  Bayherivah.  It  clings  to  the  shore  and  ad- 
jacent hill  slopes  of  the  well-defined  Bay  itself,  which  has  a ruined 
castle  on  an  islet  just  off  the  land,  and  which  is  snugly  sheltered 
from  the  south  by  the  island  of  Vatersay  and  on  the  west  by  the 
high  land  of  Barra’s  south-western  extremity.  But  east  and  south- 
east Castlebay  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The 
islet  of  Muldonnich,  some  five  hundred  feet  high  and  about  three 
miles  from  Barra,  is  no  use  except  as  an  indicator,  by  the  white  surf 
about  its  rocks,  of  rough  weather  towards  the  Minch. 

Castlebay’s  hotel  is  a majestic  stone  house,  designed  for  more 
guests  than  ever,  it  is  believed,  have  at  one  and  the  same  time 
honoured  it  with  their  custom.  It  stands  well  up.  From  its  win- 
dows one  can  see  far  over  the  water,  and  also  the  bare-legged  laddies 
throwing  the  caber  on  the  bit  of  playground  by  the  school.  But 
somehow,  in  spite  of  its  luxuries  of  a real  waitress,  dry  rooms,  and  a 
visitors’  book,  we  do  not  like  it.  Perhaps  we  are  prejudiced  by  the 
dismal  faces  and  conversation  of  the  couple  of  colonels  whom  we 
found  here  upon  our  arrival.  These  gentlemen  were  samples  of 
the  great  army  of  sportsmen  who  carry  all  before  them  in  the  Uists— 
engage  rooms  months  in  advance,  and  secure  the  gillies  who  know 
the  very  best  spots  on  the  very  best  lochs.  In  the  Uists  they  had 
had  a surfeit  of  big  fish-— vdth  heavy  late  dinners  in  the  evening  and 
as  many  ladies  at  table  as  members  of  their  own  sex.  It  had 
occurred  to  them,  in  a weak  moment,  to  move  on  to  Barra,  and  they 
did  so — to  their  disillusionment.  They  were  used  to  far  finer  fish 
than  Loch  St.  Clair  yielded  them,  and  they  were  not  used  to  rely 
on  their  own  society  for  entertainment.  Really,  they  made  us 
almost  unhappy  during  our  first  meal  in  the  island.  The  way  one 
of  them  had  of  snatching  up  the  pipes  after  dinner  and  discharging 
pibrochs  about  the  place  while  he  marched  up  and  down  the  hotel 
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corridors  was  of  itself  unsettling  to  digestions  new  to  such  an  experi- 
ence. And  the  tales  of  thek  illimitable  emiui  later,  over  whisky 
and  cigars,  did  but  thicken  the  young  doubts  they  thus  early  bred  in 
us.  Their  language,  too,  was  often  very  martial  as  they  gazed  with 
infuriated  countenances  at  the  sea-horizon,  in  search  of  the  belated 
steamer  that  was  to  carry  them  from  Barra  for  ever  and  ever. 

We  fled  from  these  warriors  to  Bayherivah,  and  do  not  regret  it. 
But  we  miss  them  now  when  we  wander  into  the  town  and  listen  to 
the  dreary  echo  of  our  own  voices  in  the  large  apartments  of  the 
hotel.  No  one  has  arrived  to  take  their  places. 

We  have  tried  Loch  St.  Clair  and  made  acquaintance  with  its 
two  and  three  pounders.  Here,  too,  there  is  a bit  of  a castle  on  an 
islet.  In  the  old  days  there  must  have  been  considerable  feuds  in 
these  remote  lands,  but  no  one  knows  aught  about  them.  The 
granite  hills  press  Loch  St.  Clair  quite  grandly  on  the  west,  and  we 
have  only  to  flounder  and  climb  half  a mile  or  so  past  Loch  Doir- 
linn  to  get  at  the  glowing  white  sands  of  the  Atlantic,  into  which  an 
attractive  stream  flows  as  if  for  the  particular  service  of  sea-going 
fish.  From  these  sands  we  look  right  away  to  St.  Kilda.  The 
clouds  in  that  direction  are  always  worth  seeing,  even  though,  while 
we  are  lost  in  admiration  of  them,  those  just  over  us  break  with  a 
bang  ” upon  our  heads  and  soak  us  in  a minute  or  two. 

Castlebay’s  two  chief  buildings  are  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
hotel.  We  have  caught  a whifl*  or  two  of  incense  from  the  former, 
and  that  is  all  we  know  about  it ; save  that  it  is  new  and  of  comely 
granite  like  the  hotel.  Indeed,  if  the  Barra  crofters  were  not  so 
piggishly  attached  to  their  ancient  domestic  styes,  and  also  so 
innately  averse  to  physical  effort,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  run 
up  rows  of  elegant  little  granite  cottages  to  take  the  place  of  their 
hovels.  The  artist  would  not  perhaps  care  for  the  change,  but  from 
every  other  point  of  view  it  would  be  advantageous.  We  took 
pains  to  impress  this  on  one  swarthy  person  sitting  on  a rock  in  his 
green  croft,  while  his  barelegged  women-folk  worked  behind  him. 
He  admitted  that  his  home  was  often  so  wet  that,  like  the  Lewis 
crofter  examined  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  he  went  to  bed  in 
his  boots.  But  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  much  hardship 
about  that.  And  when  Dallas,  in  a fit  of  paj;donable  impatience, 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  spend  some  of  his  savings  in  a trip  to  the 
capital  of  England — for  educative  purposes— the  man  replied,  by  no 
means  unwisely  : “ What  for  would  I be  going  to  London  for  them 
to  mock  at  me  ? ” The  word  America  stirred  him  more.  He  would, 
he  said,  like  fine  to  be  there.  But  I think  he  would  like  it  less 
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after  a short  trial,  for  he  would  discover  that  in  that  great  free  land 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  grovel  through  life  on  a mere  subsistence  wage 
and  obtain  the  respectful  tolerance  of  one’s  neighbours.  In  a year 
or  so  he  would  probably  be  echoing  that  pathetic  lament  of  the 
Hebridean  in  Canada  in  Mr.  Anderson  Smith’s  Lewsiana  : 

Trees  ! trees  ! trees  ! 

Sycamore,  ash,  and  beech  ! 

Oh  ! for  the  wild  sea  breeze 
That  sw’eeps  o’er  the  sandy  reach. 

It  is  the  hale  young  stock  of  these  Barra  crofters  that  one  grudges 
to  the  island.  A little  governmental  interference  would  here  work 
wonders ; among  other  things  bestow  the  chance  of  happiness  where 
now  there  seems  no  chance  of  it. 

For  the  rest,  Castlebay  is  a slow,  wind-swept  and  fog-haunted 
spot.  It  has  a well-filled  store  and  a whisky  shop,  and  if  you 
want  to  learn  the  news  you  must  swing,  pendulum-fashion,  between 
the  two  buildings.  But  there  never  is  any  news  here,  we  fancy, 
except  in  June,  when  the  herring  fishing  is  in  full  blast  and  the 
pleasant  little  bay  packed  with  a flotilla  of  boats  from  the  mainland 
as  well  as  many  of  the  isles.  Then  all-confounding  is  the  odour  of 
fish  in  the  place,  so  that  the  “ schoolmarm  ” is  compelled  to  vary 
her  methodical  promenade  up  and  down  the  long  road  that  runs 
east  and  west  by  the  shore.  We  felt  an  interest  in  this  schoolmarm : 
her  loneliness  touched  us,  and  the  way  the  wind  toyed  with  her  skirts 
and  bellied  her  tartan  hood.  Also  we  were  sure  her  pupils  could 
not  be  of  the  kind  to  stimulate  her  with  a sense  of  her  usefulness. 
But  our  acquaintance  was  nothing  more  than  a one-sided  sympathetic 
acquaintanceship. 

Much  more  at  home  are  we  in  Bayherivah,  four  miles  direct 
across  the  hills,  moist  beds  notwithstanding.  Here  we  toil  at  the 
trout  to  our  heart’s  content,  or  make  for  the  white  sands  and  bathe 
in  the  Atlantic  surge,  or  adventure  between  the  tides  to  adjacent 
islets,  though  never  thus  to  Eriskay,  where  Prince  Charlie  landed, 
the  memory  whereof  is  preserved  in  a certain  blue  flower  that  grows 
there  alone,  begotten  of  his  luckless  footsteps.  Once  we  sailed  to 
the  rocks  of  Flodday  and  verified  our  stout  landlady’s  brag  about 
the  number  of  seals  resident  on  the  coasts.  We  could  have  shot 
them  by  twos  and  threes  had  we  so  wanted. 

It  is  a tranquillising,  strangely  seductive  sort  of  life.  Though  we 
growl  about  it,  we  are  unwilling  to  have  done  with  it. 

The  end  however  has  come  through  the  desolate  kirkyard  down 
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by  Allasdale,  the  kirkyard  with  the  tilted  gravestones  and  the 
dandelions  knee  deep.  We  took  shelter  there  yesterday  from  the 
inevitable  thunderstorm.  And  while  w'e  sheltered  (to  call  it  shelter 
when  the  rain  burst  all  ways  I)  out  came  such  a drove  of  midges  as 
might  have  done  duty  for  the  w'orst  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt. 
They  immolated  themselves  in  our  pipe  bowls,  and  bit,  and  bit,  and 
bit,  with  a loud  din  of  insulting  challenges.  Then  it  was  that 
Dallas,  between  his  exclamations,  propounded  the  question  : “ What 
was  old  Maggie  McLeod’s  reply  to  the  elder  who  asked  her  if  she 
believed  in  hell  fire  ? ” Of  course  I knew  it  as  smoothly  as  the 
catechism.  “ Indeed  and  I’ll  no  believe  in  it,  for  no  constitootion 
could  stand  it.”  “ Even  so,”  said  Dallas,  promptly ; “ let  us  take 
the  boat  to-morrow.” 

And  that  is  just  w'hat  w^e  propose  to  do,  much  disfigured  by  our 
campaign  w'ith  the  midges. 


CHARLES  EDWARDES 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  JUNE, 

How  fadeth  fast  the  Summer’s  first  fair  crown  ! 

On  garden  beds  the  peony  spills  its  blood  ; 
The  gay  laburnum,  stooping  down, 

Sheds  all  its  gold  ; and  in  the  wood 

The  bluebells’  azure  tide  hath  spent  its  flood. 

The  poppy’s  flower-of-flame  is  blown  ; 

The  hawthorn’s  foamlike  glories  fleet. 

Wearied  of  dust  and  heat ; 

And  lilac  splendours,  swiftly  on  the  wane. 

Tell  us  how  frail  is  beauty,  and  how  vain  ! 

And  lo,  the  songs  of  Spring, 

That  made  each  bower  and  copse  and  hedgerow  ring. 
Have  taken  wing : 

Earth’s  tender  vernal  green 
Has  lost  its  early  glorious  sheen  : 

The  woodland’s  gloom  yet  deeper  grows  : 

The  fledglings  from  their  nest  are  fled  : 

And,  when  the  first  wild-rose 
Smileth  aloft,  the  bean-field’s  breath  is  dead. 

And  yet,  O June  that  fadeth  fast, 

I would  not  grieve  at  this. 

Brief  is  earth’s  longest  bliss  ; 

The  loveliest  things  are  soonest  past ; 

And  we  should  tire  of  beauty  did  it  last. 

All  that  we  fairest  deem  beneath  the  blue 
Is  born 

To  let  th’  eternal  loveliness  shine  through. 

And  then  withdrawn — 

To  leave  us  longing,  and  to  keep  us  true. 


GEORGE  BIRD. 
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Architectural  Change  in  Two  Capitals. 

The  picturesque  transformation  of  London  is  accomplished 
slowly  and  with  deliberation.  In  this  it  contrasts  strikingly 
with  that  of  Paris,  which  was  the  work  of  a few  years,  almost  a single 
reign.  Those  can  be  few  who  remember  old  Paris  with  its  miles  of 
narrow  malodorous  streets,  which  in  a very  brief  period  were  con- 
verted into  wide  and  breezy  boulevards.  The  artist  still  bewails 
the  complete  subversal  of  mediaeval  Paris,  much  of  which,  with  all 
its  associations,  architectural  and  historical,  survived  until  half-way 
into  the  last  century.  But  the  change,  though  deplorable  in  some 
respects,  was  expedient  and  inevitable  in  others.  Political  necessities 
accelerated  its  progress.  It  was  well  known  at  the  time,  though  now 
it  is  in  the  way  of  being  forgotten,  that  the  turbulence  of  the  Parisian 
mob  and  the  attitude  of  constant  revolt  of  the  democracy  led  to  the 
substitution  along  the  main  lines  of  streets  of  broad  boulevards, 
which  could  be  swept  by  cannon,  for  narrow  tortuous  streets  in 
which  a little  engineering  skill  could  convert  a system  of  barricades 
into  an  almost  impregnable  fortress.  No  similar  cause  has  operated 
in  London,  and  the  changed  physiognomy  we  now  witness  has  been 
obtained  in  answer  to  the  imperative  demands  of  traffic,  and  the 
altering  conditions  of  life,  by  processes  which  have  been  rebuked  as 
tinkering.  A solitary  individual  here  and  there  may  recall  as  in  a 
dream  the  work  of  Nash,  in  which  stands  foremost  the  construction 
of  Regent  Street,  intended  to  connect  Carlton  House  with  Regent^s 
Park.  To  a date  well  within  living  memory  belongs  the  driving  of 
New  Oxford  Street  through  the  slums  of  St.  Giles’s;  while  the  opening- 
out  of  the  mysteries  of  Soho,  in  which  I have  often  lost  myself,  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  a performance  of  yesterday. 

The  Transformation  of  London. 

Modern  change  in  the  aspect  of  West  Central  and  Western 
London  is  almost  revolutionary.  Quickened  by  the  advent 
of  the  Coronation,  changes,  necessary  enough  on  account  of  increas- 
ing population,  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Piccadilly  and  the  Strand 
are  now  in  part  accomplished.  In  the  case  of  the  Strand,  some 
regret  at  the  disappearance  of  what  was  at  one  time  the  most 
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picturesquely  accidented  thoroughfare  in  Europe  is  pardonable. 
That  independent  action  characteristic  of  the  Briton,  who  cuts  his 
coat  according  to  his  own  notions,  and  indulges  the  same  despotic 
fancy  in  building  his  house,  was  responsible  for  the  old  Strand, 
which,  with  its  two  beautiful  but  most  inconveniently  placed 
churches  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St,  Clement  Danes,  constituted 
in  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun,  but  principally  the  former,  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  spectacles  on  which  the  eye  could  rest.  This 
is  already  a thing  of  the  past,  and  we  have  to  wait  to  see  what  gain 
will  attend  the  opening-out  of  wide  spaces  and  the  bringing  into  the 
line  of  vision  of  the  spires  of  the  Law  Courts  and,  it  may  be,  of 
St.  Dunstan’s.  Whether  in  Piccadilly  the  sacrifice  of  a portion  of 
the  Green  Park  will  be  as  justifiable  on  aesthetic  ground  as  it  is  on 
that  of  convenience  we  shall  soon  be  in  a position  to  determine. 
Concerning  the  advantages  attending  the  opening-out  of  Parliament 
Street,  one  of  the  most  judicious  as  well  as  the  most  imperative  of 
changes,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  two  views  shall  be  held. 

How  Many  of  our  Stuart  Sovereigns  were  Protestants  ? 


F the  Stuart  sovereigns  of  England,  how  many  were  sincere 


Protestants?  This  question  is  not  a mere  matter  of  idle 
curiosity,  but,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  legislation  concerning  the 
Protestant  Succession,  has  genuine  historical  interest.  Not  easily  is 
the  problem  to  be  solved.  That  Charles  the  Second  died  a Roman 
Catholic  is  no  more  a matter  of  doubt  than  that  his  brother  and 
successor  sacrificed  his  throne  to  his  religion,  and  that,  animated  by 
the  same  fervour,  successive  Pretenders  refused,  at  the  price  of 
a recantation  of  their  religion,  to  pick  up  the  crown  that  dropped 
from  the  head  of  James.  The  two  daughters  of  James  the  Second 
were,  for  prudential  reasons,  brought  up  as  Protestants,  and  seem, 
under  the  influences  to  which  they  were  subject,  to  have  remained 
true  to  that  faith.  Mary,  thanks  in  part  to  association  with  her 
husband,  was  always  a sturdy  Protestant.  Anne  also,  though  she 
favoured  the  High  Church  party,  professed  her  resolution  to  die  in  the 
established  faith.  She  was  in  early  life  subject  to  some  temptation 
to  change,  but  came  through  the  ordeal  unscathed,  and  remained  a 
**  regular  communicant.”  A notion  that  she  was  wavering  in  her 
faith  prevailed,  and  it  was  held  in  1706  by  the  Roman  Curia  that 
she  had  become  a convert  to  the  Roman  religion.  This  was  most 
probably  a hallucination,  but  its  existence  remains  an  unsolved 
problem.  At  the  period  of  her  father’s  abdication  she  had  declared 
that,  rather  than  change  her  religion,  she  would  live  on  alms. 
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Protestantism  of  Charles  I.  and  James  I. 

The  question,  then,  seems  to  be  limited  to  whether  any  Stuart 
King  was  a genuine  Protestant,  and  that  again  narrows 
itself  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  With  regard  to  Charles,  I can 
draw  no  conclusions.  In  the  terrible  difficulties  in  which  he 
involved  himself  with  people  and  Parliament,  he  coquetted  with  one 
party  after  another,  and  his  definite  promise  to  maintain  the  Pro- 
testant religion  would  have  bound  him  no  more  than  other  pledges 
lightly  made  and  as  lightly  broken.  In  his  negotiations  with  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  he  was  ready  to  promise  such  removal  of 
disabilities  as  filled  their  hearts  with  joy.  Yet,  the  moment  his 
interests  pointed  in  another  direction,  he  was  prepared  to  throw 
them  overboard,  and  he  offered  his  consent  to  the  Parliament  to  a 
**  Bill  for  the  better  discovery  and  speedier  conviction  of  recusants, 
as  well  as  for  the  compulsory  education  of  their  children  in  the 
Protestant  faith.”  This  disloyalty  and  tergiversation  aroused  the 
special  contempt  of  Dr.  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  most  faithful  and 
dispassionate  of  historians.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  question  of 
religion  must  in  the  case  of  Charles  be  left  indeterminate. 

Religion  of  James  !• 

There  remains,  then,  James  I.,  who  was  regarded,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  a bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Such,  to 
some  extent,  after  he  became  King  of  England,  he  was.  He  wrote 
works  on  doctrinal  subjects  from  a Calvinistic  standpoint,  and  was 
to  some  extent  separated  from  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  after  her 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  view  of  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Charles  with  the  Infanta  he  relieved,  with  some  limitations, 
English  Roman  Catholics  from  the  pressure  of  the  Penal  Laws,  and 
gave  permission  to  his  prospective  daughter-in-law  to  have  a church 
open  to  all  Englishmen.  About  this  time  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  wrote  to  his  king  that  the  best  things  for  Spain  and  the 
Catholic  religion  that  had  happened  **  since  Luther  began  to  preach 
heresy  ” were  occurring  in  England.  It  was  in  the  period,  however, 
before  he  ascended  the  English  throne  that  James  showed  his  dis- 
position to  sit  on  a fence,  and  his  readiness  under  certain  conditions 
to  stamp  out  Protestantism  by  force.  It  is  now  abundantly 
proven  that  James  was  privy  to  what  was  known  as  the  **  Spanish 
Blanks,”  a request  upon  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles  of 
Scotland  to  Philip  of  Spain  to  send  over  to  Scotland  a body  of 
Spanish  troops  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  extirpation  of  Pro- 
testantism, So  early  as  1592  it  is  shown  from  a document  in  his 
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own  writing,  preserved  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
James  was  weighing  the  advantages  to  himself  of  a Spanish  invasion 
of  England  through  his  own  kingdom.^  Until  his  hand  was  forced, 
James  refused  to  punish  the  Catholic  nobles,  and  before  he  took 
any  steps  Argyle  was  in  the  field  against  them.  It  was  only  on  com- 
pulsion that  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  Act  which  has  been  called 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  On  another  occasion 
William  Crichton,  a Scottish  Jesuit,  sent  by  the  Pope  and  the  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  was  smuggled  into  James's  palace  and  con- 
cealed there  three  days.  Further  proof  how  strongly  disposed  was 
James  to  Catholicism  consists  in  a letter  written  by  him  on 
February  19,  1584,  from  Holyrood  to  the  Pope,  asking  for  assistance 
against  his  enemies,  which  contains  these  words : “ I hope  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  your  Holiness  on  all  other  points,  especially  if  I 
am  aided  in  my  great  need  by  your  Holiness.”  ^ James’s  adhesion 
would  have  brought  little  moral  support  to  either  party.  Weary,  how- 
ever, of  the  turbulence  and  dogmatism  of  the  Reformers,  and  tired 
of  his  place  on  the  fence,  he  was  ready,  for  a consideration,  “ to  join 
the  old  Church.” 

The  Nev/  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

The  first  part  of  the  first  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica ” was  published  in  Edinburgh  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  and  the  last  volume  of  the  last  (the  ninth  edition)  in  ) 
1889.  Since  that  date  great  advances  have  been  made  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  a Supplement  has  become  necessary, 
which  should  bring  the  work  up  to  the  existing  conditions  of  scholar- 
ship. Of  this  Supplement  the  first  volume,  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace  and  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  has  just  been 
published,^  and  it  is  already  clear  that  the  new  series  of  volumes, 
when  completed,  will  not  fall  behind  the  high  level,  both  literary  and 
scientific,  for  which  the  earlier  volumes  are  so  justly  esteemed.  The 
contributions  to  the  new  volumes  form  a list  of  extraordinary  range 
and  authority— extending  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
embracing  every  province  of  knowledge ; and  a new  and  very  useful 
feature  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  biographies  of  the  living  are  to  be 
given.  The  whole  world  of  thought  and  action,  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present,  lies  ready  at  the  disposal  of  the  reader  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  volumes.  The  first  new  volume  presents  within  its 
limits  a record  of  the  events  and  personalities,  the  artistic  and 
scientific  achievements,  the  new  tendencies  in  thought,  politics,  and 
commerce,  which  together  make  up  the  world’s  history  during  the 
Victorian  era,  but  it  also  describes  anew  such  older  provinces  of 
human  knowledge  as  have  changed  their  aspect  under  the  more 
searching  light  of  the  present  day.  sylvanus  urban. 
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